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PREFACE 


Tue Gazetreer of the Bombay Presidency was originally compiled 
between 1874 and 1884, though the actual publication of the volumes was 
spread over a period of 27 years. The Satara District Gazetteer was published 
in 1885. The core of the district was supplied by the Satara principality 
after its lapse in the year 1848. Several _ boundary and sub-divisional 
adjustments were later on made with the neighbouring districts and with the 
lands of the neighbouring Indian Princes. With the merger of the Princes’ 
territories in 1947, the district was enlarged and divided into North Satara 
and South Satara. In 1960, the North Satara reverted to its original name 
Satara, and South Satara was designated as Sangli district. This Volume deals 
with the present Satara district, 


This revised edition has been prepared under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of Maharashtra by an Editorial Board, specially created for that 
purpose in 1949. The following are the present members of the Editorial 
Board :— 


Chief Secretary to Government (Shri N. T. Mone, 1.C.S.). 


Dr. S. G. Panandikar, retired Principal, Sydenham College of Commerce 
and Economics, Bombay, 


Mahamahopadhyaya Dr, V.-V. Mirashi, Nagpur. 


Dr. S. M. Katre, Director,’ Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research 
Institute, Poona. 


Shri S. L. Karandikar, Poona. 
Director of Archives, Bombay (Dr. P. M. Joshi). 
Executive Editor and Secretary (Shri P. Setu Madhava Rao, M.A., LA.S.). 


The Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, enacted 
with the object of decentralization of democracy and administration, came 
into effect in the district, as in all-the districts of Maharashtra, from 1st May 
1962. As the manuscript of this volume was already in the press the salient 
features and the changes that have emerged with the introduction of the 
Act have been given at the end of the volume as an appendix. 


Diacritical marks to explain the pronunciation of names of places and of 
words in Indian languages have been used only in three chapters, namely, 
Chapter 2—History, Chapter 83—People and Chapter 19—Places of Interest and 
also in the Directory of Villages and Towns. In other chapters the current 
spellings have been retained. A key to the diacritical marks used is given 
at page—939. 


This office has published so far (1) Poona, (2) Dharwar, (3) Kolhapur, 
(4) Jalgaon, and (5) Ratnagiri District Gazetteers. Of these, the press copy 
of Poona Volume was prepared under the direction of Prof. D. G. Karve, the 
first Executive Editor and Secretary (1949-52), Dharwar Volume was published 
by Prof. M. R. Palande (1952-1960), who succeeded Prof. Karve as Executive 
Editor and Secretary. Much of the compilation of Kolhapur, Jalgaon and 
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Ratnagiri Volumes was done under the direction of Prof, Falande. However 
the volumes were published by the present Executive Editor and Secretary 
who took charge on Ist May 1960, 


My thanks are due to Dr. B, G. Kunte, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant Editor, 
Shri K. V. Yohannan, B.A., LL.B., Superintendent, Prof, A. N. Weling, M.A., 
Sarvashri D, C, Deo, M.A., and K. K. Chaudhari, M.A., Research Assistants 
and other members of the staff for their valuable assistance in the preparation 
of this volume. 


My thanks are also due to the Director, Government Printing, Stationery 
and Publications, Bombay, and the Manager, Government Central Press, 
Bombay, for the execution of printing work of this Volume. 


Bombay ; P. SETU MADHAVA RAO, 
May’ 1963. Exccutive Editor and Secretary. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


As EARLY as 1843 an attempt was made to arrange for the preparation of 
Statistical Accounts of the different districts of the Bombay Presidency. The 
following extract* will be found interesting as giving an idea of the intention 
of those who desired to have such Accounts compiled :— 


Government called on the Revenue Commissioner to obtain from all the Collectors 
as part of their nest Annual Report, the fullest available information regarding their 
diytricts........., Government remarked that, as Collectors and their Assistants during 
the large portion of the year moved about the district in constant and intimate 
communication with all classes, they possessed advantages which no other public 
officers enjoyed of acquiring a full knowledge of the condition of the country, the 
causes of progress or retrogradation, the good measures which require to be fostered 
and extended, the evil measures which call for abandonment, the defects in existing 
institutions which require to be remedied, and the nature of the remedies to | be 
applied. Collectors also, it was observed,. have an opportunity of judging of the effect 
of British rule on the condition and character of the people, and their caste prejudices, 
and on their superstitious observances. They can trace any alteration for the better 
or worse in dwellings, clothing and diet, and can observe the use of improved implements 
of husbandry or other crafts, the habits of locomotion, the state of education, particularly 
among the higher classes whose decaying means and energy under our most levelling 
system compared with that of preceding governments will attract their attention, 
Finally they can learn: how far existing village institutions are effectual to their -end,. 
and may be made available. for self-government and in the management of local. 
tayation for local purposes. 


“In obedience to these orders, reports were received from the Collectors. of. 
Ahmedabad, Broach, Kaira, Thana and Khandesh. Some of the reports contained much 
interesting information. These five northern reports were practically the only result 
of the Circular Letter of 1843,” 


The matter does not seem to have been pursued any further. 


In October 1867, the Secretary of State for India desired the Bombay Govern- 
ment to take concrete steps for the compilation of a Gazetteer of the Presidency 
on the model of the Gazetteer prepared during that year for the Central 
Provinces. The Government of Bombay. then requested some of its responsible 
officials to submit a scheme for carrying into effect the orders of Secretary 
of State, and in 1868, appointed the Bombay Gazetteer Committee to supervise 
and ‘direct the preparation of the Gazetteer. After a few organizational 
experiments the responsibility was finally entrusted to Mr. James M. Campbell 
of the Bombay Civil Service, who commenced the compilation in 1874 and 
completed the series in 1884. The actual publication, however; of these 
volumes was spread over a period of 27 years between 1877 and 1904 in which 
year the last General Index volume was published. 


Though a Gezetteer literally means only a geographical index or 
a geographical dictionary, the scope of this particular compilation was much 
wider. It included not only a description of the physical and natural features 
of a region but also a broad narrative of the social, political, economic: and 
cultural life of the people living in that region. The purpose which the 
Gazetteer was intended to serve was made clear in the following remarks of 


°Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol, I, Part I (History of Gujarat), pp. iti and iv, 


viii 


Sir William Hunter, Director-General of Statistics to the Government of 
India, when his opinion, was sought on a draft article on Dharwar District 
in 1871. He said— 

“My own conception of the work is that, in return for a couple of days’ reading, the 
Account should give a new Collector, a comprehensive, and, at the same time, a distinct 
idea of the district which he has been sent to administer. Mere reading can never 
supersede practical experience in the district administration. But a succinct and well 
conceived district account is capable of antedating the acquisition of such personal 
experience by many months and of both facilitating and systematising a Collector's 
personal enquiries............ But in all cases a District Account besides dealing with 
local specialities should furnish a historical narration of its revenue and expenditure 
since it passed under the British rule, of the sums which we have taken from it in 
taxes, and of the amount which we have returned to it in the protection of property 
and person and the other charges of civil Government.”* 


The Gazetteer was thus intended to give a complete picture of the district 
to men who were entire strangers to India and its people but who as members 
of the ruling race carried on their shoulders the responsibility of conducting 
its administration, 


The Gazetteer had 27 Volumes, some split up into two or three Parts, 
making a total of 35 books including the General Index which was published 
‘in 1904. Some of the Volumes were of a general nature and were not confined 
to the limits of a particular district. For example, Volume I dealt with 
history and was split up into two Parts, one dealing with Gujarat and the 
other with Konkan, Dekhan and Southern Maratha Country ; Volume IX was 
devoted to the Population of Gujarat and contained two parts, one describing 
Hindus and the other Mussalmans and Parsis, but there was no corresponding 
Volume devoted to the population of Maharashtra or Karnatak ; Volume XXV 
gave an account of the Botany of the area covered in the whole Presidency. 
The remaining volumes dealt with various districts of the Presidency and 
with what were then known as Native States attached to the Bombay 
Presidency. Some of the District..Volumes had two or three parts, for 
example, those of Thana, Kanara, Poona and Bombay. On the other hand, 
there was only one combined volume for some districts, as for ‘example, 
Surat and Broach, and Kaira and Panch Mahals. 


The scheme of the contents was more or less the same for all the District 
Volumes though the accounts of particular items varied considerably from 
district to district. Information was collected from Government offices and, 
in respect of social and religious practices, from responsible citizens. Eminent 
scholars, experts and administrators contributed articles on special subjects. 


This Gazetteer compiled over eighty years ago had long become scarce 
and entirely out of print. It contained authentic and useful information on 
several aspects of life in a district and was considered to be of great value 
to the administrator, and scholar and the general reader. There was 
a general desire that theré should be a new and revised edition of this 
monumental work. The then Government of Bombay, therefore, decided 
that the old Gazetteer should be revised and republished, and entrusted the 
work of revision to an Editorial Board specially created for that purpose in 1949. 
‘This new edition has been prepared under the direction of that Editorial 


* Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part I (History of Gujarat), p. vii. 
y y: 
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Board. In view of the reorganization of States in 1956 and the coming into 
existence of the State of Maharashtra in 1960, areas for which no District 
Gazetteer had previously been compiled will be taken up and new District 
Gazetteers will be compiled in accordance with the common pattern. 


In the nature of things, after a lapse of over 80 years after their publication, 
most of the statistical information contained in the old Gazetteer had become 
entirely out of date and had to be dropped altogether. In this edition an 
attempt has been made to give an idea. of the latest developments, whether 
in regard to the administrative structure or the economic set-up or in regard 
to social, religious and cultural trends, There are portions in the old Gazetteer 
bearing on archwology and history which have the impress of profound 
scholarship and learning and their worth has not diminished by the mere 
passage of time. Even in their case, however, some restatement is occasionally, 
necessary in view of later investigations and new archeological discoveries 
by scholars, and an attempt has been made to incorporate in this edition, the 
results of such subsequent research, The revision of old Volumes has, in fact, 
meant an entire rewriting of most of the chapters and sections. In doing so, 
statistical and other information was obtained from the relevant Departments 
of Government, and articles on certain, specialised subjects were obtained 
from competent scholars. 


In this dynamic world, circumstances and facts of life change, and so. do 
national requirements and social values. Such significant changes have taken 
place in India as in other countries during the last half a century, and more 
so after the advent of Independence in 1947. The general scheme and 
contents of this revised series of the Gazetteers have been adapted to the 
needs of altered conditions. There is inevitably some shift in emphasis in 
the presentation and interpretation of certain phenomena. For example, the 
weighted importance given to caste and community in the old Gazetteer 
cannot obviously accord with the ideological concepts of a secular democracy, 
though much of that data may have considerable interest from the functional, 
sociological or cultural point of view. What is necessary is a change in 
perspective in presenting that account so that it could be viewed against the 
background of a broad nationalism and the synthesis of a larger social life. 
It is also necessary to abridge and even to eliminate, elaborate details about 
customs and practices which no longer obtain on any extensive scale or which 
are too insignificant to need any elaboration. In the revised Gazetteer, 
therefore, only a general outline of the practices and customs of the main 
sections of the population has been given. 


An important addition to the District Volume in this edition is the Directory 
of Villages and Towns given at the end which contains, in a tabulated form, 
useful information about every village and town in the district. The district 
map given in this edition is also fairly large and up-to-date. 


The revised Gazetteers are published in two series :— 


1, The General Series—This comprises Volumes on subjects which can 
best be treated for the State as a whole and not for the smaller area of 
a district, As at present planned, they will deal with Physical Features, 
People and Their Culture, History, Language and Literature, Botany, and 
Public Administration. 


2. The District Series—This contains. one. Volume for every district of 
the Maharashtra State. The information given in all Volumes will follow 
the same pattern, and the table of contents will more or less be the same 
for all districts. 


It was originally thought feasible to number the district volumes in the 
alphabetical order in the District Series and accordingly the Poona Volume 
which was the first revised District Gazetteer to be compiled and published 
by the Board. (in 1954), was numbered as Volume XX. However. the 
arrangement was not found-to be suitable and it was, therefore, subsequently 
decided not.to give any number to any volume. 


In the preparation of this vohime, the Board has received every’ assistance: 
from the Gazetteers Unit, Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, 
Government of India. A draft copy of this volume was sent to the Gazetteers 
Unit and was returned with valuable suggestions which have been 
incorporated in-the volume. The Government of India gives a grant-in-aid 
of Rs. 6,000 per volume towards the cost of compilation and’ 40 per cent, of 
the actual printing charges. 


Bompay : P. SETU MADHAVA RAO, 
May 1963. Executive Editor and Secretary. 
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SATARA 


CHAPTER I—GENERAL.* 


SATARA AT THE WESTERN LIMIT OF THE DECCAN TABLE LAND, lies 
between 16° 50’ and 18° 10 North, and 78° 45’ and 15° 00 East. It 
has an area of 4,022-6 square miles, a population of 11,75,809, accord- 
ing to 1951 census, with 15 towns and 1,152 villages. The follow- 
ing table brings out the salient features of the administrative aspects 
of the district :~ 


TABLE No. I. 
Number 
Division Name of Taluka or Peta. ‘nea Bursa s eerie Population. 
miles. villages. including 
cities. 
Satara we (i) Satara -. 85804 151 2 1,62,529 
(ii) Koregaon .. 364.6 B 3 1,15,689 
(ii) Saoli + «344.7 196 i 71,086 
Mahabaleshwar (7) Wai .- 2250 88 1 88,239 
(ii) Mahabaleshwar 87.3 $3 2 20,448 
Patan -. (i) Patan -. pans 203 ns 1,46,691 
(ii) Karad +» 405.8 111 3 2,07,913 
Phaltan .. (i) Phaltan wis PA SS28 78 1 99,781 
(ii) Khatav -» 309.1 84 2 1,31,360 
(iit) Man -» 556.0 70 1 83,478 
(iv) Khandala ». 203.3 45 : 48,095 
Total .. 4,022.6 1,152 15 11,75,309 


*The sections from p, 1 to p. 13 and from p, 29 to p. 35 were contributed 
by Dr. C, D. Deshpande, Chairman, 8. §, C, Examination Board, Maharashtra 
State, Poona. 
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2 MAHARASHTRA SLATE, GAZETTEER 


The present district of Satara owes its administrative cvolution to 
the several changes that took place, first during the British rule, and 
subsequently during the post-independence period till as late as the 
year 1960. The core of the district was supplied by the Satara Principa- 
lity after its lapse in the year 1848. Several boundary and sub-divi- 
sional adjustments were later on made with the neighbouring districts 
and with the lands of the neighbouring Indian princes. With the 
merger of the Princes’ territories in 1947, the district was enlarged and 
divided into North Satara and South Satara. In 1960, the North 
Satara reverted to its original name Satara, South Satara being desig- 
nated as Sangli district, The district. accordingly, has cleven talukas 
und petas. 


The district has a compact shape, with an east-west stretch of about 
90 miles and north-south about 75 miles. Administratively it is 
bordered by the Poona district on the whole of the northern side, by 
the Sholapur district on the east, by the Sangli district on the south- 
east and south, and by the Ratnagiri district on the west ; only over 
a length of about 15 miles the Kolaba district borders on the north- 
west. Although the boundaries of the district are mainly adminis- 
trative, along several lines these coincide with physical features, in 
that the Nira river practically forms a border over the entire north, 
the main Sahyadrian range on the west and south-west, and the 
Shikhar Shingnapur section of the Mahadeco hills on the east to 
demarcate to some extent the lands of the Sholapur district. 


Residual hill ranges and the interinediate valleys, all well-developed 
on a tableland surface, form the main element of Jandscape in the 
Satara district. On the west, it has the Sahyadrian scarp with its 
major peaks, usually flat topped, and intervening saddles. ‘The Maha- 
deo Range, which is the next major well developed range, begins as 
an off-shoot of the Sahyadries, in the north-western part of the district. 
Eastwards, it runs as a main range and sends off several minor ranges 
south-eastwards and southwards. The Sahyadrian range and its 
minor hill chains on the platean surface, and the Mahadeo range and 
its minor ranges, enclose between them the major river systems of 
Satara. 


From the point of view of the peninsular drainage, the entire land 
of the district belongs to the larger drainage system of the Krishna 
river. In this district there are four distinct river hasins ; the Krishna 
draining the major portion to the south, tho Yerla also draining to the 
south the mid-cast portions, the Man draining the eastern parts to 
join the Bhima river outside the limits of the district, and the Nira 
draining the northern belt of the district. 


The two major ranges, the Sahyadries and the Mahadeo, form, as 
mentioned above, the major hill complex of the district, and these and 
their several transverse members together with many isolated hill 
features and knolls give Satara its dominant relicf forms. 


The Sahyadrian system includes the main range of the Sahyadries 


which through its entire length of about sixty miles from north to south 
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forms the western boundary of the district. Within Satara limits, 
the main range of Sahyadris from about eight miles north of Pratap- 
gad, passes south in an irregular line till it reaches the boundary of 
the Sangli district about fifteen miles south-west of Patan. In the 
range sixty miles within Satara limits the crest of the Sahyadries is 
crowned by several peaks of which two are the major forts of Pratap- 
gad (3,543 ft.) and Makarandgad (4,054 ft.). Similarly, the main 
line of the Sahyadris, within Satara limits, develops several cols and 
saddles of which the more accessible ones have become major Ghat 
routes. Beginning from the north, these are the Fitz Gerald or the 
Ambinali pass in the north-west of the district ; the Par pass about 
three miles south-west of the Fitz Gerald pass ; the Hatlot pass about 
six miles south of the Par pass ; the Amboli pass, about ten miles south 
of the Hatlot pass; The North Tivra pass about ten miles south of 
the Amboli pass ; the Kumbharli pass about fifteen miles south of the 
North ‘Tivra pass ; and the Mala pass about cight miles south of the 
Kumbharli pass. Of these passes the Fitz Gerald and the Kumbharli 
allow major routes from the plateau to the Konkan while the Amboli, 
North Tivra, and Mala are minor routes, and the rest are footpaths, 


Several leading spurs pass cast and south-east-from the Sahyadris. 


Beginning from the north, these spurs may be named the Kamalgad,. 


Vairatgad, Hatgegad-Arle, Bamnoli-Gheradategad, and Bhairavgad- 
Kandur ; the last two are large ranges each with three minor spurs. 
Kamalgad is a short spur which starts about five miles north of Maha- 
bleshwar and passes about ten miles east ending in the hill-fort of 
Kamalgad. It forms the water-parting between the Valki on the 
left or north and the Krishna on the right or south. The second is 
the Vairatgad spur up a branch of which the Wai-Mahableshwar 
main road climbs. It leaves the Sahyadris in the region of the Maha- 
baleshwar plateau and stretches south-east about 20 miles ending 
a little beyond the hill-fort of Vairatgad. This spur forms the water- 
parting between the Krishna on the left or north-east and the Kudali, 
a feeder of the Krishna, on the right or south-west. It has one fort 
Vairatgad about six miles south-cast of Wai, The third or Hatgegad- 
Atle spur starts like the Vairatgad spur from the Mahabaleshwar com- 
plex, and stretches south-cast nearly parallel to the Vairatgad range 
to the north of Medha about thirty miles to Arle near the meeting of 
the Krishna and Vena or Yenna. It is the water-parting between the 
Kudali, a feeder of the Krishna, on the left or north-east, and the Yenna 
on the right or south-west. This spur has no hill-fort. The fourth, the 
Bamnoli-Gheradategad, is the chief of the Sahyadri spurs. It starts 
from Malcolmpeth on the Mahabaleshwar plateau and for a distance 
of about forty miles runs south nearly parallel to the main line of the 
Sahyadries. It forms the water-parting between the Vena, a feeder 
of the Krishna, on the left or north-east and the Koyna. The range is 
as high and massive as the main crest of the Sahyadris. Besides by 
several small passes it is crossed by a good road from Medha and 
Bamnoli. In the extreme south is the fortified peak of Gheradategad. 
From the eastern slopes of the Bamnoli-Gheradategad’ range, three 
chief spurs stretch east and south-east across the plain, The first of 
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these, the Satara spur, starts at Kelghar about three miles north-east 
of Bamnoli and about fifteen miles south-east of Malcolmpeth, and 
stretches about fourteen miles to Satara, and, from Satara about 
twelve miles south-east to Varna and Phatyapur near the ineeting of 
the Urmodi and the Krishna. It forms the water-parting between 
the Vena on the left or north-east and the Urmodi on the right or 
south-west, both feeders of the Krishna. Its only fortified hill is 
Satara about the middle of the range. The second spur, the Kelvali- 
Sonapur spur, is short scattered and of irregular shape. It leaves the 
main range near Kelvali about eight miles south of Bamnoli, and, 
with many short side shoots, stretches about twelve miles south-east 
to Nagthana. It forms the water-parting between the Urmodi river on 
the left or north-east and the Tarli, also a feeder of the Krishna, on 
the south-west. Its only fort is Sajjangad or Parli on an outlying 
branch to the north of the main spur. The third or Jalu-Vasantgad 
spur starts from the Bamnoli-Gheradategad range about nine miles 
south of Kelvali and with several off-shoots passes about twelve miles 
south to near Patan; about two miles north-east of Patan it turns 
south-east, and stretches about fourteen miles to Vasantgad about 
four miles north-west-of the confluence of the Koyna and the Krishna 
at Karad. During its twelve miles south the Jalu-Vasantgad spur 
forms the water-parting between the Tarli stream on the left or east, 
and the Kera, a feeder of the Koyna on the right or west. In its 
fourteen miles to the south-east the spur forms the water-parting 
between the Krishna and its feeder, the Mand on the left or north- 
east, and the Koyna on the right or south-west. The only fort on 
the spur is Vasantgad near its extreme south-east end. From the 
Bhairavgad-Kandur range which mostly belongs to the Sangli district, 
several spurs run north-east and east, and fill the south-west corner 
of the district with hills. Of these spurs there are three chief lines, 
Gunvantagad about five miles south-west of Patan, the water-parting 
between the Koyna on the left or north and the Morna on the right or 
south ; the Kahir-Kirpa spur running east and separating the Morna 
on the left or north from the Kole or Vang river on the right 
or south ; and the Kalgaon-Jakhinvadi spur running north-east to near 
Kapil about three miles south of Karad and separating the Kole river 
on the left or north-west from the Nandgaon stream on the right or 
south-east. 


The second chain of Satara hills is the Mahadeo range. In the 
north of the district the range emanates from the Sahyadrian com- 
plex from about ten miles north of Mahabaleshwar and stretches east 
and south-east across the whole breadth of the district. The trend 
of the range for the first thirty miles, to a little beyond the Khambatki 
pass through which runs the Satara-Poona road, is towards the east. 
About Vela, four miles east of the Khambatki pass, it turns south-east. 
Beyond Tadvala, the hills again stretch in an irregular line east-wards 
to the extreme east of the district at Kothla about twelve miles north- 
east of Dahivadi. Though its south-running spurs have many forts, 
the main crest of the Mahadeo range has only three forts, Ghera or 
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Kelanja in the north-west about fourteen miles north-east of Mahabale- 
shwar, Tathvada or Santoshgad about twenty miles north-west of 
Dahivadi, and Varugad in the north-east about eleven miles north of 
Dahivadi. Besides many small saddles, the Mahadeo range is crossed 
by three important passes, the Khambatki pass on the Poona-Satara 
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near Tadvala, about twelve miles south-east of Khambatki, through 
which the Wai-Adarki and the old Satara-Poona roads run. 


From the main range of the Mahadeo hills three principal spurs 
stretch south, the Chandan-Vandan spur in the west which runs 
about half across the district, and the Vardhangad and the Mahiman- 
gad spurs further east which stretch right across the district. The 
Chandan-Vandan spur is the water-parting between the Krishna 
valley on the west and the Vasna valley on the east. The spur starts 
from the Mahadeo hill at Harli about a mile and a half east of the 
Khambatki pass and about twelve miles north-east of Wai. It 
stretches south about twelve miles to the twin forts of Chandan and 
Vandan, and, from then, about ten miles further, to near the meeting 
of the Vasna and Krishna about three-miles south-east of Sangam- 
Mahuli. The Vardhangad spur begins from Mol in Khatav about 
16 miles east of the starting point of the Ghandan-Vandan spur and 
passes south through the whole length of the district about fifty miles 
to the Krishna near the town of Kundal'in Sangli district. It forms 
the water-parting between the Vasna, Vangna, and other direct feeders 
of the Krishna on the west and the streams that drain into the Yerla, 
a large tributary of the Krishna, on the east. |The spur has two forti- 
fied hills Vardhangad in the north about eight miles east of Kore- 
gaon, and Sadashivgad near Karad, about thirty miles south of 
Vardhangad. The third or Mahimangad spur begins from the 
Mahadeo hills about nine miles east of the starting point of the 
Vardhangad range and extends south-east to Khanapur in the Sangli 
district. It forms the water-parting between the valley of the Yerla, 
a tributary of the Krishna on the right or south-west, and the valley 
of the Man, a tributary of the Bhima on the left or north-east. It 
has the major fortified hill of Mahimangad about ten miles south of 
where the spur starts from the Mahadeo hills. 


The tops both of the main Sahyadris and of the Mahadeo hills, 
especially in the north-western tracts of Wai, Jaoli, and Patan, look 
like a succession of fortresses raised on a series of plateaus piled one 
over the other, the whole surmounted by a wall of rock. The top of 
Mahabaleshwar, the highest point in the district, is about 4,710 fect 
above the sea. From the high Deccan table-land on the east, the 
Sahyadris seem somewhat low and tame. But from the western 
edge of their crest great forms stand out from the Konkan with bold 
wild outlines and cliffs which in places have a sheer drop of over 
3,000 feet. For about thirty miles after leaving the Sahyadris, the 
Mahadeo hills keep a height of about 4,000 feet above the sea and 
about 2,000 feet above the plain. The north face of the Mahadeo 
range falls sharply into the Nira valley, the distance from the crest 
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of the range to the river being not more than ten or twelve miles. To 
the south the hills fall much more gently to the valley of the 
Krishna. 

Within Satara limits there are several notable hills and hill-forts. 
The names of the major hills in the Khandala-Wai tract are, Baleghar, 
Dhamna, Harli, Kamalgad, Kenjalgad, Mandhardev, Panchgani, 
Pandavgad, Pipli, Sonjai, Vagdera, Vandan, Vairatgad and Eruli. Of 
these hills Sonjai, the lowest is 3,287 fect and Erali, the highest, is 
4,531 feet above the sca. One of then Panchgani is a health resort, 
and five of them Kamalgad, Pandavgad, Vairatgad, Vandan, and 
Kenjalgad are hill forts ; Kamalgad, 4,511 feet above the sea, stands 
alone, ten miles west of Wai, and has an ascent of about three miles. 
The sides are covered with shrubs and trecs, and the top is flat, and 
is fifty acres in area. [t is approached by unfrequented foot-paths from 
Asgaon to the east, from Vasole to the north, and from Partavdi to the 
south. Inside is a hole which is said to be the remains of a deep well 
sunk right through the rocky layer constituting the scarp and penetrat- 
ing to the soil below which seems still to be full of water. Pandavgad, 
to the soil below which seems still to be fall of water. Pandavgad, 
about 4,177 feet above the sea and three miles north of Wai, has 
an ascent of about.a mile and a half, and is thinly covered with scrub. 
Its flat top has an area of only thirty acres, surrounded by an almost 
ruined wall with two gates. Inside, at a small ruined temple of 
Pandujai, a yearly fair or yatra is held. On the side are two or three 
water cisterns and a cave, and at the bottom of the hill are two more 
caves called Pandavkritya or the Pandavs’ work. Vairatgad, 3,939 feet 
above the sea and six miles south-east of Wai, has an ascent of about 
a mile. The top has an area of about thirty acres. Inside the fort 
are five stone ponds, none of them more than forty feet in diameter, 
and outside is one cave pond, It is surrounded by a wall with two 
gates, one of which is approached by steps. Vandan, about 3,851 feet 
above the sea and ten miles south-east of Wai, is a flat-topped hill 
with an area of about seventy acres, and an ascent of a mile and a hall. 
The top, which has a mosque still in fair preservation, and a consi- 
derable Musalman bathing place with two roofed and walled tombs, 
is strengthencd at the crests of ravines with two gates. here is 
an inscription in Persian characters over the gateway and within are 
several rooms for the accommodation of the guard. Kenjalgad, 
4,268 feet above the sea and eleven miles north-west of Wai, is a flat- 
topped hill with an area of about fifty acres and an ascent of about 
two miles. The top, which has three large water tanks of about forty 
feet square and six small ones and one or two ruined temples, is 
surrounded by a ruined wall with a gate approached by a flight of 
about'a hundred steps. The village of Ghera-Kenjala on the top 
has about 100 people. 

The principal heights in Jaoli-Mahabaleshwar tract are Mahabalc- 
shwar, Makrandgad, Pratapgad, and Vasota. Of these, Mahabale- 
shwar, 4,710 feet above the sea, is a health resort and the other three 
are hill forts. Makrandgad, about 4,054 feet above the sea and 
seven miles south-west of Malcolmpcth, the Mahabaleshwar Market, 
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is commonly known as the Saddleback. The top is small and uneven. 
A few shrine-servants and husbandmen live on the top, which has 
a pond, a spring, and a temple of Mallikarjun. Pratapgad hill, as the 
crow flies is four or five miles west of Malcolmpeth. It is 3,543 fect 
above the sea and stands prominently with steep grass and scrub- 
covered sides, and is a place of great natural strength. It can be 
climbed either from Vada or Peth Par, but has only one gate. 
A motorable road is now constructed to cover the major part of the 
ascent, The top plateau which is about half a mile long, is flat and 
is surrounded by an inner and an outer line of walls each with one 
gate, The fort, having glorious association with the founder of the 
Maratha Empire is still in fair repair. The citadel has an area of 
300 by 400 yards. About seventy people, chiefly pujaris or shrine 
servants, live on the hill top which has some reservoirs and two large 
temples, onc dedicated to Bhavani and the other to Kedareshvar. 
With the recent installation of a fine equestrian statue of Shivaji 
Maharaj which offers a landmark on the skyline, the fort has become 
a place of pilgrimage to the people of Maharashtra. The tomb of 
the Bijapur general, Afzal Khan who died at the hands of Shivaji in 
1659, is also shown at the base of the main hilltop. Vasota is a fat- 
topped hill on the main range of the Sahyadries, about 16 miles south 
of Malcolmpeth. It is climbed by a steep foot-path about a mile and 
a half long with steps at the top. The top, which is surrounded by 
a wall, contains the remains of a mansion, a small temple, and two 
reservoirs. 


The main hill features in the Satara tract ave Satara fort or Ajinkya- 
tara. Yavteshvar, Parli fort or Sajjangad, Petova, Ghatai, Fateshvar 
and Shulpani, varying from 3,000 fect to 4,000 feet above the sea. 
Satara and Parli are fortified. The Satara hill, about 3,307 feet above 
the sea and 1,200 feet above the plain, stands immediately over the 
town of Satara. The hill is cdimbed by a path about one mile long. 
The fort includes a flat hill-top about 1,200 yards by 400. It is 
surrounded by a wall with an entrance in the north-west, and a second 
blocked entrance in the south-east. The only buildings on the top 
are two bungalows and a few temples and small reservoirs. Two 
Jow necks join it to the spur. The sides are steep and bare with 
a little serub, and, except at the main gate, the top is surrounded 
by an unbroken wall of rock. The Parli or Sajjan Fort, about 
3,000 feet above the sea, stands alone about seven miles south-west 
of Satara, It is steep and may be climbed by three footpaths, all 
of which lead to the same point of entrance. The flat top, which 
is about 600 yards by 250, is surrounded by a wall in fair order with 
an inner and an outer gate both bearing inscriptions. The fort is 
famous for the foot-prints of Ramdas Swami, the spiritual guide of 
Shivaji Maharaj. The foot-prints are visited every Thursday by 
a number of pilgrims, and a great fair or yatra is held in honour of 
Ramdas Swami on the ninth of the dark half of Magh in January- 
February. Besides the foot-prints, the top contains several temples, 
two mosques with Persian inscriptions, five water reservoirs, and 
a sizable population. 
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The five Koregaon hills, Harneshvar, Chavaneshvar, Jaranda, 
Nandgiri, and Ghandan, vary from 3,500 to 4,000 feet above the sea. 
Three are hill forts of little importance, Nandgiri about twelve miles 
north-east, Chandan about fifteen miles north, and Jaranda about eight 
miles east of Satara. All are surrounded by walls, each with one 
entrance. Nandgiri has a plateau about 500 yards long and 300 
broad, and the top of Chandan is 1,000 feet by 800. These have no 
special temples or buildings but have one or more reservoirs. The 
slopes are bare and steep and are climbed by difficult footpaths. 


Of the five Patan hills, Chandli, Dategad, Gunvantgad, Bhairav- 
gad, and Jangli-Jaygad, all except the first are fortified. Chandi, 
about six miles south of Patan, is of an irregular sugar-loaf shape and 
is half-cut from the rest of the ridge by a depression or pass. Except 
for a few teak trees the hill sides are bare. Dategad is a flat- 
topped eminence at the southern end of a range of hills in the west 
of Patan. The sides are bare and rocky. The ascent, which is some 
three miles from Patan, though steep is fairly easy. Gunvantgad or 
Morgiri, a striking hill from many points on the Sahyadris, looks like 
a lion crouching with its head to the south-east. The ascent is casy, 
not more than half a mile fromthe village of Morgiri. The top has 
an area of about 200 yards by 50, The fort of Jangli-Jaygad about 
six miles north-west of Helvak, lies on a spur projecting from the 
main Sahyadrian chain into Konkan. 


The four Karad hills are, Agashiv, Pal, Sadashivgad, and Vasantgad, 
of which the Sadashivgad and Vasantgad are fortified. Agashiv, stand- 
ing about 1,200 feet above the plain, has a pointed top, and is a pro- 
minent object about four miles south-west of Karad. The sides are 
steep and scantily covered with serub. On the south-east of the bill 
is a group of Buddhist. caves,.Pal stands alone about two miles 
south-east of the village of that name, It is round-topped and rises 
about 100 feet from the plain. On the top is a small temple. The 
sides are not steep and in many parts are under tillage. Sadashivgad, 
a hill fort built by Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaj stands about 
three miles east of Kayad, It is a round-topped hill at the western 
wall of a spur which juts out from the Vardhangad range on the east. 
The sides are bare and rocky, easily climbed by a path about a mile 
long. The top which is about 400 yards by 200, is surrounded by 
a ruined wall. Vasantgad, about four miles north-west of Karad, 
a prominent object from both the Karad-Satara and the Karad-Kum- 
bharli roads, is a place of great strength. A footpath leads from 
Talbid to the east of the fort, and the old gun road from Khodshi 
about two miles to the south-east. On the top are two gateways and 
some temples and other buildings. 


Of the major Man hills, Varugad, Khokada, Shikhar-Shingnapur, 
Tathvada, Jire-Padhar, Kulakjai, and Mahimangad, three, Varugad, 
Tathvada and Mahimangad are fortified. Varugad, about twelve 
miles north-west of Dahivadi, rises cone-shaped from the main spur. 
From the north the ascent is difficult and about a mile long ; from 
the south the plateau leads to the base of the cone and the ascent is 
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not more than 250 feet. it has a grassy top which is about a mile CHAPTER 1. 
long by a mile broad and is fortified along the crests of the ravines by Graal 
a ruined wall with five gateways. On the top stands the village of Main Pavsica! 


Varugad with an old temple of Bahiroba and with five hamlets. Features. 
Khokada, fifteen miles north-west of Dahivadi, is flat-topped, rugged, Hills, 


and bare, and has one spring. On the top is the village of Khokada Man: 


mostly of Kunbi husbandmen who raise crop of millets, wheat, and 
gram. Shikhar-Shingnapur, 13 miles north-east of Dahivadi and 
3,049 feet above the sea is flat-topped, rugged, and partly covered 
with grass and trees. On the top are the village of Shingnapur, ana 
a temple of Mahadeo. Tathvada, about, twenty miles north-west of 
Dahivadi, is rugged and partly covered with shrub and grass. The 
top, which is about a quarter of a mile long and broad, is fortified 
along the crests of ravines by a partly ruined wall with one gateway. 
On the top are a paved apartment, a reservoir, a well, and a temple. 
Jire-Padhar, ten miles south-east of Dahivadi and 3,138 feet above 
the sea, is flat-topped, rugged, and covered with shrub and grass. 
On the hill top are two hamlets of Kunbis and shepherds. Kulakjai, 
eleven miles north-west of Dahivadi, is flat-topped, rugged, and covered 
with shrubs and grass. It has two springs, and-the village of Kulakjai 
and two hamlets of husbandmen and shepherds. . The Tita, Bel, and 
Vakjai passes go close by the hill. Mahimangad hill, 3,219 feet above 
the sea and five miles west of Dahivadi, is bare and flat-topped with 
rocky sides. Jt has an easy ascent and is joined to a spur of the 
Mahadeo range. The top is grassy! and about 900 feet long from 
east to west and 600 feet broad from north to south. It is partly 
fortified by a ruined wall with one gateway. It contains two dry 
reservoirs and an old temple of Matuti. 


Of the four Khatav hills, Solaknath, Bhapshah, Vardhangad, and Khatav, 
Bhushangad, two, Vardhangad and Bhushangad are fortified. Solak- 
nath, eighteen miles north of Vaduj, the source of the Yerla river, 
rises 2,000 to 2,500 feet above the plain. The top is pointed, and 
the sides are steep and bare, without trees or tillage. Bhapshah, four 
miles south-west of Vaduj, is a pointed hill with steep bare sides. 
Vardhangad, 3,502 feet above the sea and fourteen miles west of 
Vaduj, is round-topped and easy of ascent, and is a part of a spur 
of the Mahadeo range. The top, which is about 300 yards long by 
200 broad, is surrounded by a stone wall with one entrance, The 
wall is entire towards the east and south and is ruined towards the 
north and west. The Satara-Pandharpur road passes by the south 
of the hill which has a grassy top with four wells, four reservoirs, 
and an old temple. Bhushangad stands alone, eleven miles south- 
west of Vaduj, steep, bare, and flat-topped. The top, which is abcut 
200 yards long by 200 yards broad, is surrounded by a ruined stone 
wall with one entrance. The hill, which has a dry spring and no 
village either on the top or the sides, has two old temples on the top, 
one to a goddess and the other to Maruti. 

Within Satara limits there are four distinct river drainage areas ; Rivers: 
the Nira in the entire northern belt, the Man in the south-east and the 
Yerla and the Krishna in the south. The narrow belt beyond the 
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Mahadeo hills is drained north into the Nira which Hows east into 
the Bhima, and the eastern part of the district beyond the Mahi- 
mangad range is drained south-cast along the Man which afterwards 
flows east and north-east to join the Bhima. 


The Krishna is one of the three great sacred rivers of Southern 
India. Like the Godavari and Kaveri, it flows across almost the 
entire breadth of the peninsula from west to cast and flows into 
the Bay of Bengal. In length it is less than the Godavari, but its 
drainage area, including the drainage of its two great tributaries, the 
Bhima and Tungbhadra, is larger than that of either the Godavari 
or the Kaveri. Its Jength is about 800 miles and its drainage area 
is about 94,500 sqaare miles. OF its S00 miles, about 110 lie within 
Satara limits. The Krishna rises on the castern brow of the Maha- 
baleshwar plateau four miles west of the village of Jor in the 
extreme west of Wai. The source of the river is about 4,500 feet above 
the sea in 18° 1’ north latitude and 73° 41’ cast longitude. On the 
plateau of the Mahabaleshwar hill near the source of the river stands 
an ancient temple of Mahadco. Inside the temple is a small reservoir 
into which a stream pours tit, of a stone Gomukh, This is the tradi- 
tional source of the river which Hindus lovingly call Krishnabai 
“the Lady Krishna”. Number of pilgrims crowd to the spot which 
is embowered in trees and flowering shrubs. From its source the 
Krishna runs cast for about fifteen miles till it reaches the town of Wai. 
It receives the Kudali, from the right about two miles south of Panch- 
vad in South Wai. After anecting the Kudali, the river continues to 
run south through the Satara Sub-Division by Nimb and Vaduth, and 
after fifteen miles reccives the Vena on the right near Mahuli, about 
three miles east of Sataray As the confluence of the Krishna and 
Yenna, Mahuli is a sacred spot. A fair is held five times in the year, 
once in Kartik, October-November, in Chaitra, March-April, and in 
Ashadh, June-July, and twice in Shravan, July-August. After meet- 
ing the Vena, the Krishna curves to the south-east and separates 
Satara Sub-Division from Koregaon for about ten miles till it reaches 
the border of Karad. In Koregaon, after a course of forty miles, 
about a mile cast of Mangalpur, the Krishna reccives the Vasna from 
the left, and after a course of about fifty-five miles in the extreme 
south of the Satara Sub-Division, about two miles south-west of 
Vanegaon, it reccives the Urmodi from the right. In Karad the river 
runs nearly south. It receives from the right, two tributaries, the 
Tarli near Umbraj after a course of about sixty-five miles and the 
Koyna near Karad aftcr a course of about seventy-five miles. Below 
Karad, it flows for about 30 miles and then enters the limits of the 
Sangli district. Within Satara limits the Krishna is unfit for naviga- 
tion. The channel is too rocky and the stream too rapid to allow 
even of small local craft. The banks are twenty to thirty feet high 
and generally sloping, carthy and broken. The river bed, though in 
parts rocky, as a rule is sandy. In Wai and Satara in the north-west, 
except that melons are grown in its bed, the water of the Krishna 
is being increasingly used for irrigation. In Karad, crops of sugar- 
cane, groundnut, chillies, and wheat are raised by watering the sail 
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from recently made canals. During the fair season the Krishna 1s 
everywhere casily forded, but during the rains there is considerable 
body of water, and a bridge has been thrown over the Krishna at 
Mahuli, three miles cast of Satara, at Dhamner in the South of Kore- 
gaon, at Umbraj, in Karad. Within Satara limits the Krishna 
is bridged at Bhuinj on the Poona-Bangalore road, at Wai on the 
Poona-Mahabaleshwar road, and at Vaduth on the old Poona road, 
and at Karad to connect the town with the railway station on the 
east. 


The Kudali, a small feeder of the Krishna in the north, rises near 
Kedamb in Jaoli, and after a south-casterly course of about sixteen 
miles through Jaoli and Wai, flanked by the Vairatgad range on the 
left or north and the Hatgegad-Arle range on the right or south, joius 
the Krishna from the right about two miles south of Panchvad in 
Wai. 


The Vena or Yenna one of the Krishna’s chief feeders, rises on 
the Mahabaleshwar plateau and falls into the Yenna valley below 
the Lingmala plantation, on the cast=point of the Mahabaleshwar 
hills about three miles east of Malcolimpeth. It flows between the 
Hatgegad-Arle range on the left or north and the Satara range on 
the right or south, and after a south-easterly course of about forty 
miles through Jaoli and Satara, it joins the Krishna at Mahuli about 
three miles east of Satara. In the hot season the stream thins down 
and the water stands in pools, It is crossed by no ferries. Besides 
a foot-bridge at Medha in Jaoli, it has four road bridges, one on the 
Poona-Bangalore road at Varya, three miles north of Satara, two on 
the Satara-Malcolmpeth road at Kanhera eight miles and at Kelghar 
twenty miles north-west of Satara, and one on the old Poona road 
at Vadha-Kheda, three miles north-east, of Satara. 


The Urmodi, a small feeder of the Krishna, rises near Kas in 
Jaoli, It passcs south-east along a valley flanked by the Satara range 
on the lett or north and the Kalvali-Sonapur range on the right or 
south. After a south-easterly course of about twenty miles, mostly 
through Satara, it joins the Krishna about two miles south-west of 
Venegaon in the extreme south of the Satara Sub-Division. The 
banks of the Urmodi are high and steep. The flow of water ceases 
in the hot season. There is no ferry, and only one bridge on the 
Poona-Kolhapur road at Latna, nine miles south of Satara. 


The Tarli, a small feeder of the Krishna, rises in the north-west of 
Patan about ten miles above the village of Tarli. It flows south-east 
along a valley flanked by the Kalvali-Sonapur range on the left or 
north-east and the Jalu-Vasantgad range on. the right or south-west. 
After a south-easterly course of about twenty-two miles through 
Patan and Karad, it joins the Krishna from the right at Umbraj in 
Karad. 

The Koyna, the largest of the Satara feeders of the Krishna, rises 
on the west side of the Mahabaleshwar plateau near Elphinstone 
Point in 17° 58’ north latitude and 73° 43’ east longitude. Of its 
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course of eighty miles within Satara limits, during the first forty 
it runs nearly south, and during the next forty it runs nearly east. 
During its forty miles to the south the Koyna flows along a beautiful 
valley! with the main line of the Sahyadris on the right and on the 
left the Bamnoli-Gheradategad branch of the Sahyadris which runs 
parallel to the main line at an equal height. In Jaoli the river 
passes by Bamnoli and Tambi and receives the Solshi from the 
left about three miles north of Bamnoli and the Kandati from the 
right about two miles south of Bamnoli. At Helvak in Patan, after 
a course of forty miles, the river suddenly turns east, and, after 
a further course of forty miles flowing by the town of Patan, where 
it receives the Kera from the north, and on receiving down stream 
the waters of Morna and Vang from the south it falls into the 
Krishna at Karad. In the first forty miles the Koyna is seldom morc 
than 100 feet broad; but in the last forty miles the bed is 300 to 
500 feet wide. Especially in the first forty miles the banks are 
broken and muddy and the bed is of gravel. 


To-day however the Koyna has become, probably the most 
important river in Maharashtra on acconnt of the Hydro-Electiicity 
Project that is being developed near Helvak. 


The Vasna, a small left bank feeder of the Krishna, rises in the 
Mahadeo range near Solshi in the north of Koregaon. It flows south 
along a valley flanked by the Chandan-Vandan range on the right 
or west and by the Vardhangad range on the left or east. It runs 
south for about twenty miles, and from the left, joins the Krishna 
about a mile east of Mangalpur in Koregaon. 


The Yerla, the largest of the left bank or northern feeders of the 
Krishna, rises in Solaknath hill in the extreme north of Khatay. Tt 
flows along a valley flanked_by, the Vardhangad range on the right 
or west, and by the Mahimangad range on the left or east. It runs 
south for about seventy-five miles through Khatav in this district and 
through Khanapur and Tasgaon. In Khatav it passes by Lalgun, 
Khatav, Vaduj, and Nimsod. After a south-westerly course of about 
seventy-five miles the Yerla falls into the Krishna within Sangli 
limits about six miles south of Bhilavdi. Its bed is sandy, and its 
banks are sloping, earthy and muddy. The stream holds water 
throughout the year and crops of sugarcane, groundnut, wheat, 


potatoes, and onions are raised by bhudkis or wells sunk near the 
banks. 


Of the Bhima drainage, the two chief Satara representatives are 
the Nira in the north and the Man in the north-east. The Nira which 
separates Satara from Poona in the north, rises on the Sahyadri range 
within the lands of the Bhor taluka of the Poona district. From 
its sources in Bhor the river runs east to the north of the talukas 
of Wai and Khandala and Phaltan. After leaving Phaltan, it runs 
north of Malsiras in Sholapur and falls into the Bhima about ive 
miles east of Tambve in the extreme north-east of Malsiras. The 
Nira is bridged on the Poona-Kolhapur highway at Shirwal in the 
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Khandala taluka. The river has acquired great economic importance 
on account of the Bhatgar dam (Poona district) and the newly 
constructed Vir dam, both of which support an extensive net-work 
of canals for irrigation. 


The Manganga, a tributary of the Bhima, rises in the Tita hill in 
the north-east of Man. Of a total length of about 100 miles, about 
forty lie in Man within Satara limits. In Man the river runs southt- 
east by Malvadi, Andhli, Dahivadi, and Mhasvad. Beyond Satara 
limits the Manganga continues to run south-east through Atpadi, 
and from Atpadi it turns north-east through Sangola and Pandharpur 
in Sholapur, and falls into the Bhima at Sarkoli about ten milcs 
south-east of Pandharpur. During the rains within the Man sub. 
division the water of the Manganga runs two to six feet deep. In 
the fair season it is about two feet deep in some places and almost 
dry in others. The bed is sandy and the banks highly eroded. In 
some parts near the river banks crops of sugarcane, groundnut, wheat, 
sweet potatoes, and onions are raised by pats or fair-weather 
channels. 


By far the greater portion of the-district is.covered by the basaltic 
and amygdular lavas which have come to the surface and spread 
over very vast areas of the then Central India configuration of land 
at the commencement of the Tertiary or Cenozoic Era, nearly 60 to 
100 million years ago. These lavas are spread in the form of hori- 
zontal sheets or beds. Because of their tendency to form plateaux 
and their dominantly basic composition, the lava flows are generally 
called “Plateau basalts.” As these basaltic lava flows cover almost 
the entire Deccan region and frequently present a step-like or 
terraced feature on the hills, they are termed as “Deccan basalts” 
or more commonly the “Deccan traps.” 


The Deccan traps, as mentioned earlier, cover almost the whole 
of the district and constitute the innumerable rugged and bold, flat- 
topped hills, forming extensive plateaux of the entire Western Ghals, 
They also constitute the small hill ranges in the eastern and central 
parts of the district. Besides, lava flows also blanket the plains with 
a soil covering of varied thickness. 


A remarkable feature of the traps is their horizontal disposition 
and considerable lateral extension over a wide area; sometimes 
a single flow covering nearly 300-400 square miles or even more. 
In places it also shows slight dip. The traps attain their maximum 
thickness near Mahabaleshwar and around Helvak amounting nearly 
2,000 to 3,500 feet. The individual flows vary greatly in thick- 
ness from a few feet to as much as 120 feet although the average 
thickness is about 40 fect. The hills consist of several lava flows of 
different thinckness. In a single hill a number of lava flows, some- 
times as many as 12 to 15 or even more, are seen resting nearly 
horizontally one above the other and these can be distinguished from 


"© This section on Geology was contributed by Shri vo R, Venkoba Rao of 
the Geological Survey of India, Poona. 
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a distance by the flow lines. At places these successive lava beds 
have thin inter-calations of a red ferruginous clay bed called “red 
bole.” Characteristic vertical, prismatic and columnar jointings are 
commonly observed in the hard and compact basalts. The traps 
weather in concentric layers giving rise to a soft, greenish grey, 
friable murum leaving a hard, rounded houldery core in the centre, 
known as spheroidal weathering. 


Although no sedimentary inter-trappean beds have so far been 
reported from the district it is likely that such beds will be 
encountered during future detailed geological investigations. These 
inter-trappcan beds represent the lacustrine or fresh water forma- 
tions deposited during the interval of time between the outpouring 
of two successive Java flows and are usually represented by clay or 
limestone beds and occasionally, sandstones. 


Petrologically, the Deccan traps are mainly basalts which are 
generally uniform in composition and texture. They vary from dark 
grey to dark greenish grey and brownish to purple in colour, and 
are hard, compact, tough-and, medium to fine grained in texture with 
an average specific gravity of 2:9. This type generally forms the 
hill and plateau tops. ‘The vesicular and amygdular varieties occupy- 
ing the lower regions are comparatively soft, like quartz, calcite, 
varieties of zeolites and amorphous quartz as cavity fillings. Scoreace- 
ous, tuffaceous and breccia beds and volcanic ash are not uncommon 
among this type of lavas. Porphyritic trap with phenocrysts of 
felspars is also noticed at places, 


The chief mineral constituents of the basalts are labradorite and 
augite, the two forming the bulk of the rock. Volcanic glass which 
invariably alters to palagonite, chlorophacite, etc., and magnetite and 
titaniferous iron occur in minor proportions. Olivine is present in 
certain varieties of trap. 


Laterite occurs extensively covering almost all the plateaux of the 
Western Ghats and also in the north and central portions of the 
district. Although laterite is noticed at different clevations there 
are a few notable cxceptions. For instance, north of Helvak the 
laterite is found at 3,400 fect above sea level while the 4,177 feet 
high plateau of the Pandavgad fort does not exhibit any laterite 
formation. Malcolm Peth plateau is no less than 4.710 feet ahove 
sea level and is completely capped by laterite. 


Laterite rock is ferruginous, hard, massive and gencrally varies in 
colour from dark red to yellowish and dark brown to dirty brown, 
A typical laterite invariably shows a red and yellow mottled appear- 
ance exhibiting a vesicular and tubular structure with a dark brown 
limonitic coating. A freshly cut surface of the laterite bed is usually 
soft but becomes very hard and tough, on exposure to atmosphere. 
Most of the laterite beds in the district are categorised as ferruginous 
laterite or a very low-grade aluminous laterite. These are considered 
to have been formed by the chemical alteration of the underlying 
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traps by a process of concentration of iron, alumina and titanium 
oxides with the leaching out of silica and manganese. At places, 
as in the Panchgani plateau, the laterite is seen to pass downwards 
through a zone of lithomarge into an altered trap. The laterite 
deposits are considered to be sub-recent in geological age. 


The laterite covered plateaux which hardly support any vegetation 
present a very desolate and dreary appearance in the summer months, 
The slopes or scarps generally support some vegetation. Accumula- 
tion of big massive, dislodged masses and blocks of laterite along 
the slopes and foot of the hills and ridges is a common feature in the 
Ghat section and at other places. The laterite, ultimately yields 
a red to reddish-brown ferruginous soil. 


Kankar is noticed at difterent localities in the district, especially, in 
the areas covered by highly decomposed traps. It usually occurs in 
dry streams and nala sections or in the soil mantle covering the traps. 
Such kankar deposits are formed by concentration of the leached out 
calcareous solutions from the decomposed traps in the form of tabular 
and rounded nodules, concretions and lumps. 


The trappean country is usually characterised by a rich and fertile 
black soil, generally called as Regut, It is highly argillaceous and 
somewhat calcareous in composition and very fine grained in texture. 
The soil is highly plastic when wet and develops numerous deep 
polygonal cracks on drying. At places, the soil is also loamy. 
A gradual transition from a highly weathered and decomposed, 
greyish-green, friable murum to reddish-brown and black soil is 
frequently seen in the field. 


Bauxite, the chief ore of alluminium metal oecurs associated with 
laterite at a few places in the district, ¢.g. the Yeruli plateau north 
of Panchgani. The deposits, however, are small. The laterite occur- 
ting at (1) the Plateau north of Krishna river west of Wai; (2) the 
ridges to the south of tho Krishna river west of Wai; (3) the strip 
of land along the scarp from Mahabaleshwar to Helvak west of the 
Koyna river; (4) the group of spurs and flat-topped hills between 
the Koyna and Vena rivers from Mahabaleshwar to Patan; and 
(5) the plateau extending from the Koyna Valley below Helvak upto 
the boundary of the Kolhapur district may on detailed prospecting 
yield deposits of bauxite. 


The ranges north of the Krishna comprise three main plateaux 
namely Raireshwar, Koleshwar and the Yeruli of which the last named 
plateau has yielded some deposits of bauxite. The samples from the 
eastern-most capping of laterite towards the north-east of the ridge 
on analysis gave Al,O3 varying between 46-32 and 57-48 per cent. 
with Fe,O, and SiO. ranging from 4:61 to 19-386 and 1:10 to 2°63 
per cent,, respectively. The SO. and P.O; contents, were low. The 
deposits, however, are not very large. 


The other ridge that is konwn to contain aluminous laterite is the 
Mahabaleshwar-Panchgani ridge. This is divisible into three sections, 
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namely the Malcolm Peth, Bhilar and the Panchgani plateau. 
A sample from the Malcolm Peth section analysed SiO, : 7-2, TiO. : 
4-2, AlsOs : 50:46, FecO3 : 23-41 and H.O; 24:99 per cent. but 
the deposit is not large. 


Most of the laterite capped hills in the district have not been 
examined in detail and it is likely that detailed prospecting may yield 
workable deposits of bauxite in the district. 


Fine to medium grained, hard and compact massive traps are quite 
durable as building stones and are considered most suitable for 
construction works. The Deccan trap is also widely used as railway 
ballast and as an aggregate for concrete mixtures for which purposes 
it is best suited. These almost inexhaustible amount of traps suitable 
for the above purposes are available especially in the numerous hills 
and ridges of the district. 

Zeolites and calcite derived from cavities in the weathered 
amygdular lava flows are hand-picked and powdered for use as 
Rangoli in decorating the houses and their precincts, 


A small deposit of limestone has been recorded in the district in 
a small hillock near Wakhri village, five miles south-west of Phaltan. 
It occurs as a lenticular body resting on Deccan trap. The rock 1s 
massive and pinkish grey in colour with small pockets of earthy 
material as inclusions. The’ reserves are of an order of about 
50,000 tons. The material is being profitably used for the manufacture 
of lime. Sporadic occurrences of dull to greyish-white, nodular kankar 
deposits found at a number of places in the district are locally used 
for the manufacture of lime for use in constructional purposes. 


Manganese-ore occurs in the district as concretionary noduless in 
the lateritic country. These concretions are formed by the chemical 
alteration and decomposition of the traps by which the silica and 
manganese contents are leached out and subsequently concentrated 
as concretions and nodules. The remaining constituents of trap, 
namely, iron, aluminium and titanium oxides together form the 
laterites of the area. 


Small and minor concentrations of manganese-ore are found in 
association with laterite fragments in a number of localities near 
Mahabaleshwar and in the vicinity of Savitri Pass, Lingmala, Chikhli, 
Met-Gutad, Awakali, Bhekawli, Shindole and Takwali. The ore in 
all these places is of secondary origin and residual in nature and 
generally of low grade for any economic exploitation. 


The climate of this district is on the whole agreeable. The year 
may be divided broadly into four seasons. The cold season is from 
December to about the middle of February. The hot season, which 
follows lasts till the end of May. June to September is the south- 
west monsoon season and the two months October and November 
form the post-monsoon or the retreating monsoon season. 


* This section on ‘Climate’ was contributed by the Meteorological Department 
of the Government of India, Poona, 
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The district has a good network of 15 rainguage stations for most 
of which records are available for more than 80 years. The details 
of the rainfall at these stations and for the district excluding the hilly 
portions along the western border are given in the tab!es No. 2 and 3. 
The rainfall in the belt roughly 15 to 20 miles wide, parallel to the 
crests of the Sahyadrian Range, is considerably higher than in the rest 
of the district. While Mahableshwar at an elevation of 1,372 metres 
(4,500 ft.) gets an average annual rainfall of 6,226 mm. (245-13”) 
other stations in this belt get annual rainfall ranging between 1,723 
and 1865 mm, (67-85” and 78-43”). The rainfall generally 
decreases first rapidly and then gradually from the Western 
Ghats towards the eastern boundary of the district. Some 
rainfall in the form of thundershowers occurs in May, but the 
main rainy season is from June to September. The rainfall in the 
south-west monsoon months is about 71 per cent. of the annual total. 
July is the month with the heaviest rainfall. About 18 per cent. of the 
annual rainfall is received in the post-monsoon months of October 
and November. The annual rainfall at individual stations shows 
considerable variations from year to year...It will be seen from table 
No. 2 that at some stations the rainfall has been as much as double 
the normal in some years while in some others rainfall has been less 
than half the normal. Considering the district as a whole excluding 
the narrow strip along the western border which generally gets 
heavier rainfall, the variations in the ammial rainfall have been large. 
In the fifty-year period from 1901 to 1950, the annual rainfall was the 
highest in 1932 and amounted to 150 per cent. of the normal. The 
year 1918 with the annual rainfall of 52 per cent. of the normal was 
the year with the lowest rainfall. In the samé fifty-year period the 
annual rainfall was less than 80 per cent. of the normal in ten years. 
There were three occasions when two.or three.consecutive years had 
low rainfall. It will be seen from table No.'3 that in 34 years out of 
fifty, the rainfall in the district excluding the strip along the western 
boundary was between 500 and 800 mm. (19-69” and 31-50”). 


On an average there are 43 rainy days (i.e. days with rainfall of 
2-5 mm.—10 cents or more) in the district excluding the western hilly 
region. As in the case of the amount of rainfall, the number of rainy 
days ave highest in the Ghat region and least in the eastern border 
region. While Mahabaleshwar on the western ghats has on an 
average 119 rainy days in a year, Mhaswad near the eastern border 
has only 80 rainy days in a year. 


At Mahabaleshwar the highest rainfall in 24 hours ever recorded 
was 458-5 mm. (18-05) on June 3, 1882 and July 30, 1896. In the 
plains of the district, the highest rainfall in 24 hours at any station 
was 206-5 mm, (8-13) at Mhaswad on September 17, 1902. 


The only meteorological observatory in the district is at Maha- 
baleshwar, for which meteorological records are available for a number 
of years. The meteorological conditions at this station represent 
only those on the Western Ghats. However, some meteorological 
data are available for Panchgani and Satara for about five years, 
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The data for the latter station may well be taken as representative 
of the conditions over the plains of the district. The cold weather 
starts by about the end of November and continues to about the 
middle of February, December being the coldest month. In this 
season the mean daily maximum temperature in the plains is 
284°C (83-1°F) while the mean daily minimum temperature is 
144°C (57-9°F), At Mahabaleshwar the mean daily maximum 
temperature in December is only 23-1°C (73-6°F) and the meati 
daily minimum is 13-8°C (56-9°F). The period from the middle 
of February to the end of May is one of continuous increase in 
temperatures. The risc in temperatures is more marked: in the 
plains than on the hills. In May, the hottest month in the year, 
the mean daily maximum temperature in the plains is 36-8°C 
(98-3°F). The heat is sometimes relieved by afternoon thundey- 
showers. The onset of the south-west monsoon in the first or second 
week of June brings down the day temperatures appreciably. ‘The 
day temperatures in the south-west monscon months are even lower 
than in the cold season, After the withdrawal of the south-west 
monsoon, day temperatures:show an increase in October. Thereafter, 
both day and night temperatures begin to drop. Except during 
the south-west monsoon season the daily range of temperature is 
large and is about 8 to 11°C at Mahabaleshwar and 12 to 15°C at 
Satara, 


At Mahabaleshwar the highest maximum temperature ever 
recorded was 36:1°C (97:0° F) on April 3, 1934 and the lowest 
minimum was 3:9° C (39-0°F). on February 1, 1942. As the data 
for the station in the plains (Satara) is available only for a short 
period extreme values of the temperature have not been given. 


In the south-west monsoon, months the air is highly humid but 
in the summer and the coll seasons the air is dry particularly in 
the afternoons. In the plains, the dryness is more marked than in 
the hills. 


During the south-west monsoon season skies are heavily clouded 
to overcast being markedly so on the hills. After the withdrawal 
of the monsoon cloudiness rapidly decrcases and skies are clear or 
lightly clouded in the winter and the summer months, Clear skies 
are most common in March and April. 


Winds are strong particularly cn the hills in the south-west 
monsoon season. In the rest of the year they are light to moderate. 
South-westerly or westerly winds prevail in the south-west monsoon 
months. In the post monsoon months, they are predominently 
north-easterly or easterly, but in the afternoons northerly winds blow 
on some days. During the cold season, winds are from directions 
between north-east and south-east in the mornings and between 
south-west and north-west in the afternoons. Northerly or north- 
easterly winds are common in the mornings during the hot season, 
while in the afternoons winds are mainly north-westerly and 
sometimes westerly. 
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Thunderstorms occur in the hot season and in the post-monsoon 
months. The rainfall in the south-west monsoon months is also 
sometimes accompanied with thunder. The hills are generally 
covered with clouds during the south-west monsoon season, F ogs 
occur occasionally in the valleys in the cold season. 


Tables No. 4, 5 and 6 give the temperature and humidity, mean 
wind speed and frequency of weather phenomena, respectively, for 
Mahabaleshwar, The temperature and humidity data of Panchgani 
and Satara are given in tables 4 (a) and 4(b), respectively, while 
the mean wind specds at the two sations are given in tables 5 (a) 
and 5 (b). 


No earthquakes and tremors were recorded in Satara district during 
the last 75 years. 
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CHAPTER 1. TABLED No. 38. 
General, ect aE A ee ; bes ea eee 7 : 
C ies FREQUENCY OF ANNUAL RAINFALL 1N ‘THE SATARA DISTRICT, 


(EXCLUDING THE HILLY REGIONS), 


(Dara 1901-1950). 


Number Number 
Range in mim. of Range in mun. of 
yeat's. years. 
301—-400 S33 3 701—800 as mt 
401—500 es 7 801-—900 & 5 
301—600 is 12 901—1000 me 1 


601—~700 we fl 
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TABLE No. 4 (a). CHAPTER 1. 
NorMALS OF TEMPERATURE AND Humipity. General, 
CLIMATE. 
(PANCHGANI). 
Mean Daily Mean Daily Relative Humidity, 
Month. Temperature. ‘Temperature, 0830 IST 1700 1ST 

°C °C % % 
January a 23:9 14°2 51 42 
February or 251 15-3 41 41 
March es 28°9 18:5 31 33 
April ie 31+2 20°6 36 44 
May ia 31°3 20-1 47 53 
June oe 24°2 17°2 86 83 
July a 20:7 17-1 96 94 
August aé 20-8 16:4 96 96 
September ne 21:3 16-4 93 92 
October — ac 24-7 17-3 74 70 
November oe 23-2 14-7 61 59 
December Se 23-1 13-9 54 52 
Annual uss 24-9 16:8 64 63 


TABLE No. 5 (a). 


MEAN Winp SPEED IN KILOMETRES PER HOUR, 


( PANCHGANY), 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. 
10-5 9:3 8-5 10:9 10-8 17°4 
July. Aug Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual. 
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‘TABLE No. 4 (b). 


NORMALS OF TEMPERATURE: AND HuMIDITY. 


(Sarara). 
Oe ee Mean Daily Mean Daily Relative Humidity. — 
Month. Maximum Minimum = —-~----——-— 
‘Temperature. Temperature. 0830 1700* 
ON sete oC Seen ae % 
January - 29°5 13-9 57 25 
February - 30°38 15°8 47 21 
March es 34-6 19-2 3! 17 
April i 36°3 21-7 34 28 
May ws 36-8 22°8 39 36 
June as 299 21°8 72 66 
July oe 25:4 2t+1 $2 79 
August qe 256 I 20-5 82 77 
September ti 2h2 20°1 79 72 
October Pi 30+2 19°7 68 51 
November ae 28:6 16°7 64 37 
December a 2894 14°4 58 31 
Andual i. 30°3 19°0 59 45 


* Hours los. 7. 


TABLE No, 5 (b). 


MEAN WiIxv SPEED IS KILOMETRES PER HOUR, 


(Sarara) 
Jan Feb Mar. Apr. May. June. 
2:3 31 3-9 5-3 6-4 8:2 
July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Annual. 
9-2 7:2 4:7 19 16 L'6 4°6 
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The physical setting of Satara shows a contrast of immense dimen- 
sions and reveals a variety of landscapes influenced by relief, climate, 
vegetation and economic use by man. The variation in relicf ranges 
from the pinnacles and high plateaus of the main Sahyadrian range 
having height over 4,500 ft. above sea level to the subdued basin of 
the Nira river in Phaltan Sub-division with an average height of 
about 1,700 ft. above sea level. The climate ranges from the rainiest 
in the Mahabaleshwar region which on an average records well over 
250 inches per year to the driest in the Man Taluka where the 
average annual rainfall is about 20 inches. The vegetal cover too 
varies from the typical monsoon forests in the western parts to scrub 
and poor grass in the eastern part. Rice economy dominates the 
western, belt while Jowar and Bajri are the principal creps in the 
cast where famines and scarcities have been frequent in the past. 
Rugged topography of the hills crowned by historic Maratha forts and 
well-tilled valleys with villages adhering to their higher slopes is 
a recurrent theme in the Satara landscape. But even then, regionally, 
there is considerable local variation. 


The Sahyadris: (a) The crestline “and the high plateaus.—For 
the major part the western boundary of the district coincides with 
the water-shed of the Sahyadris. Here, on the Konkan side the 
scarp is steep and forbidding in appearance, but on the east the 
land-scape is mature and mellow. ‘The crestline proper _ is 
a succession of high plateaus interrupted by occasional rounded 
peaks and connected by low saddles. On the north the Raireshwar 
Plateau dominates the source region of the Krishna river. On the 
south lies the extensive Mahabaleshwar Plateau capped with several 
rounded peaks and deeply furrowed-by the Savitri in the extreme 
north and by the Koyna and other tributaries of the Krishna, on 
the west, south and east. The steeper/roeck surfaces are void of 
any vegetation. The narrow ledges of trap layers, however, support 
luxurious vegetation of monsoonal type which from a distance 
appears as green hands of vegetal cover against the dark rampart of 
the main scarp. Vegetation changes to a temperate form in the 
high platcan of Mahabaleshwar and has many exotic species planted 
during the period when it was developed as a hill station. Maha- 
baleshwar has all the facets of a typical hill station with Malcolm- 
peth as its commercial nucleus. There are extensively developed 
roads and footpaths, to reach the several points of scenic beauty, 
and widely spaced bungalows and places for amenities of social life 
during the season. The old Mahabaleshwar, with the traditional 
and sacred source of the Krishna river nearby, is situated a little 
away to the north. To the east across the deep Koyna valley stands 
the historic fort of Pratapgad where the recently installed cques- 
trian statue of the Shiva Chhatrapati can be scen standing boldly 
against the skyline. The hill station is swarmed with life during 
summer and for a short spell during the period of October heat. For 
the rest of the year heavy rains and mists deny access to the 
average visitors, But not so with the litde satellite town of Panchgani 
(population 4,538) situated about 12 miles away to the éast. Here 
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the salubrious climate of a hill station is available though not with 
that sharpness as in Mahabaleshwar. But rainfall is distinctly low 
{about 50” on an average) and that enables the place to have an 
almost all the year round activity. With several public schools and 
a population of retired people, Panchgani lives a steady though frugal 
life. To the south-west of the Mahabaleshwar plateau across the Koyna 
valley Makrandgad (4,054 ft.) stands prominently on the crest-line. 
South of this fort the main line continues its sharp form as a water 
divide, with many peaks of which Jangli Jaygad and Bhairaygad are 
more important, and sends several offshoots eastwards and thereby 
separating the small tributary river valleys of the Koyna. In form, 
the trap rock provides many interesting examples of “ Valley-in-the- 
valley” which has an interesting impact on the Jand use and human 
habitation in this region. The top-most plateau surfaces have open 
forests and scrub the slopes immediately below a dense monsoonal 
cover, the “Shoulders” of the valleys are plateau surfaces at inter- 
mediate levels and these again support only scrub and grass, while 
the valley floors are rich-cultivated belts on both sides of which 
hamlets cling to the slightly elevated ground. These valleys allow 
some access to communications by-means of cart tracks and footpaths, 
and of these the Fitzgerald pass connecting Mahabaleshwar with 
Mahad in Konkan and the Kumbharli pass connecting Karad with 
Chiplun via Patan are more important. 

(b) The Koyna Valley.—Of the several tributaries of the Krishna 
river, the Koyna has acquired a new importance and meaning due to 
the Hydro-electrical development that is taking place near Helvak. 
The valley from the souree waters to this place is almost longitudinal, 
possibly occupying a geological fracture, and is deep and narrow. 
Its limited width and the high plateau shoulders afford a most suitable 
setting for impounding its;waters near Helvak and utilising them for 
generating electricity near Pophali below the ghats. The power 
generated is calculated to give a generous supply to the new industrial 
areas of Maharashtra as well as to the old céntres like Bombay and 
Poona through an all over grid system. Below Helvak, the Koyna 
swings its course due east and on receiving the water of 
Kara from the north and Morna and Vang from the south, joins the 
Krishna at the sacred confluence on which is situated the growing 
town of Karad. Patan (population 3,630) is a route centre in the 
valley and local market town with a bright future both due to its 
location and the new power supply. 


The main Sahyadris and the adjoining steep valleys thus present 
a landscape of scenic beauty and human significance. Its forts are 
a reminder of its glorious past, with its hamlets and cultivation 
created by the sturdy Maratha race having a fighting tradition, its 
ghat routes facilitating the much desired contact between the Desh 
and the Konkan, and the Koyna Hydel scheme reflecting the people’s 
ambitions of the future. 


The Krishna Basin.—Sanctity is writ large on the landscape of the 
Krishna Basin. Almost every important village situated on the bank 
of the river has temples and bathing ghats, Below its traditional 
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source near old Mahabaleshwar, Wai (population 16,099) is the first 
place of religious importance. Originally situated on the left bank 
of the river, Wai has grown into a larger township as the head- 
quarters of the taluka and a route centre for the upper Krishna 
valley and the Mahabaleshwar-Panchgani hill stations. The town 
has thrown its urban arm across the river and has a good develop- 
ment along the Poona-Mahabaleshwar road. Educational institutions 
within the town and good vegetable gardening in the environs add 
io its urban importance and to its growth. 


Below Wai, the valley widens out, and on the right bank, is 
joined by the leading tributaries Kudali, Vena, Urmodi and Tarli. 
The valley floors are well-cultivated and well-populated, the streams 
draining in the valleys have carved out small amphitheatres into the 
sides of the interrnediate ridges. The sides of these ridges are 
generally bare but carry poor grass and scrub, and are usually given 
to grazing, and some of the tops carry the ancient fortified sites like 
Vairatgad. Each of these valleys is connected by good roads to the 
Poona-Kolhapur highway running along the main Krishna valley and 
every valley has one or two localmarket centres like Kudal and 
Humgaon in the Kudali valley and Medha in the Vena valley. The 
Medha Ghat route to Mahabaleshwar also passes through the Vena 
valley. The historic town of Satara (population 41,070) is situated 
in the Vena valley nestling below the Ajimtara Fort. The old city 
occupies an amphitheatre of a tributary stream. The old cantonment 
area spreads out eastwards to healthier open lands, and the inter- 
mediate belt is getting filled up by new urban development. Satara 
ever since the days of the early Chhatrapati rulers has had a changing 
fortune. Chosen as a capital in the éarly period of the Maratha rule, 
it lost its importance to Poona ; after the annexation of the State to the 
Bombay Presidency, it prospered for some time as a cantonment 
station, but declined when the British troops were shifted from there. 
It now retains its urban importance as the headquarters of the district 
and is gradually making progress through educational institutions, 
banking and small industry. 


South of the Ajimtara range lies the Urmodi valley well-cultivated 
and peopled. The Sajjangad fort is a place of devotional signili- 
cance. The source waters of the Tarli river begin in a deeply 
entrenched valley, But its lower reaches take the common pattern of 
the Krishna tributaries. At the confluence of Tarli and Krishna is 
situated Umbraj (population 4,507) which acts as a local route and 
commercial centre. Just below Umbraj, the small tributary of Mand 
joins Krishna in the valley of which is situated Chaphal having 
associations with Swami Ramdas. 


From the left flank, the Krishna has two main tributary basins, 
the Chandrabhaga and the Vasna. The Chandrabhaga draining the 
valley between the Dhamni hills and the Chandan-Vandan range 
supports a variety of crops and garden products, The villages are 
large and prosperous. The Poona-KolJhapur route leaves the main 
Krishna valley and passes through this valley to cross the Khambatki 
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ghat via Bhuinj, Surul and Vela. The first two are local market 
towns and: Vela a halting place for carts and heavy trucks negotiating 
the ghat. The Vasna lying further to the east and draining the land 
enclosed by the Chandan-Vandan range and the main Mahadeo 
Range with its southem off-shoots is a much larger valley, but it 
wears a drier appearance due to the lower annual rainfall. The 
transition from the wetter western parts to these is sudden and is 
reflected in almost every aspect of natural and human setting. 
Water courses are seasonal. Drier crops like Jowar and Bajri gain 
more spece in land use. Villages are medium-sized but nucleated. 
These geographical characteristics persist in the tributary valleys of 
Vasna and Tilganga. Only the immediate flanks of the water courses 
are agriculturally important, but the lines of communications are 
acquiring now-a-days a much greater importance due to their 
influence on commerce and industry. It is through this valley end 
and the Adarki gaps in the Mahadeo range that the Poona-Bangalore 
railway crosses the region. The old Poona-Tasgaon road follows 
almost the same route. In the north, Wathar is a route centre. 
Satara Road (population 6,447), owed its earlier importance as 
a station to reach the Sataratown but it has now developed an 
industrial bias. Koregaon (population 7,230) is a growing commer- 
cial centre. 


Below Wai the main river valley of Krishna develops a fertile 
ribbon, well-cultivated and densely populated. In fact this is the 
richest tract in the district, and the sacred waters of the rivers find 
their religious expression in the temples and ghats at Nimb and 
Sangam Mahuli. Below the confluence of the Krishna and Vasna, 
the main Krishna valley is closed by a succession of spurs approach- 
ing the river almost at right angles. The valley proper is deeply 
entrenched and meanders, old river terraces, and intense gully 
erosion introduce considerable local variation in landscape and land 
use. The large-sized and populated villages are perched on high 
hanks and older high level terraces. The Satara-Rahimatpur road 
crosses the stream near Dhamner. Rahimatpur (Population 8,055) 
is a commercial centre. Downstream below Tasgaon, the river is 
further closed in hy the Chaphal and Vasantgad hills on the right 
and the high spurs of the Vardhangad range on the left. .The Poona- 
Bangalore railway passes through this narrow reach skirting along 
the base of these spurs avoiding the highly eroded left flank 
of the river and the high level areas of the spurs. Masur (popula- 
tion 5,814) is a commercial centre, but Karad station is a flourishing 
township drawing its advantage from the industrial Ogalewadi and 
the growing town of Karad itself. The town of Karad (population 
25,721) practically marks the terminal end of the Krishna valley in 
Satara District, although the administrative boundary runs about 
15 miles south of this town. Situated at the confluence of the 
Krishna and Koyna, Karad is a place of great antiquity. It was 
an important commercial centre in the Hindu and Muslim periods 
connecting the eastern Deccan with the Konkan through Kumbharli 
pass. During the British rule. its commercial activity was further 
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strengthened by the improved communications, by its being a taluka 
headquarters and by the industrial growth of Ogalewadi, The 
high level bridge across the Krishna river connecting the town with 
the railway station meant further impetus, and as the gateway to 
the Koyna-Hydel Project, it has recorded during recent years 
a considerable all round growth in commerce, education and industry. 
With the development of the Koyna electricity, Karad well promises 
to establish a healthy rivalry with Sangli, and Kolhapur in the 
south aud Poona in the north. 


The Eastern Ranges.—The Mahadeo range branches off from the 
main Sahyadris in the region of Raireshwar plateau, with major 
peaks and plateau tops having a height over 4,000 feet. East of the 
Eruli plateau the range bifurcates with one ridge trending north- 
wards to the Nira river near Bhor ; the main Mahadeo range continue 
eastwards with a lower general Jevel at about 3,000 ft. The 
Khambatki pass allows the Poona-Kolhapur road to cross the range. 
East of this pass the range assumes a general south-eastern trend 
and develops very interesting relief forms. First of all, the range 
is. essentially a plateau presenting a highly eroded appearance on 
the northern flank and well moulded) residual topography on the 
sourthern. The rainfall in this region averages about 25” per year, 
but it is intensely seasonal and very dry conditions prevail during 
the rest of the year. Accordingly, the northern plateau face oriented 
towards the Nira valley suffers intense erosion from the monsoonal 
flooded courses and the area presents a highly uneven topography 
with fantastic local forms. This can be well seen from the railway 
line passing through the Adarki gap. This and other gaps in the 
Mahadeo scarp originate in the heavy. headward_crosion of the streams 
which have ‘ eaten’ their way well into the plateau surface. Rounded 
peaks, trap benches skirting all roundysuch= peaks, detached knolls 
and terraced stream courses are common in this area. The region 
has a vegetation cover of a coarse kind, and cultivation is limited 
to only a few and favoured patches along the stream beds. 
Communication is difficult due to the highly uneven and _ infertile 
surface. It is a thinly populated area with people living in small 
and fragmented hamlets and ekking out their existence on poor 
agriculture and sheep grazing, 


This highly eroded Mahadeo scarp continues eastwards through 
Awalpathar-Palwan plateaus and Shikhar Shingnapur, and after 
a stretch continues south-eastwards to provide the district boundary 
between Satara and Sholapur.  Santeshgad (Tathavada) and 
Varugad are detached knolls. The scarp is crossed by some routes 
of which the one via Shingnapur and the other connecting Mhaswad 
and Malsiras (in Sholapur district) are more frequented. 


On the southern flank the Mahadeo range being a part of the 
higher plateau elevation presents a more subdued appearance. 
The relative heights are lower and the variation in relief appears 
in the form of low residual ranges and detached hills. Such is 
the landscape of the Chandan-Vandan, Vardhangad, and Mahiman- 
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gad ranges. The Chandan-Vandan being in a wetter tract supports 
some green landscape, but the other two present a dry and bare 
appearance. The Vardhangad range extends southwards with 
2 height varying between 3,000 ft. to 2,500 ft. and develops many 
transverse ridges east and west. The Mahimangad range is its 
eastern counterpart. The tops occasionally crowned by ancient fort 
walls and temples, dark and bare scarp faces, poor scrub and grass 
on terraces and at foot hills and occasional stony wastes, form the 
typical landscape of these dry hill ranges of the Satara district. Apart 
from sheep grazing and footpaths linking the fragmented hamiets 
they hold little that is of economic importance. 


The Yerla Valley—The Vardhangad and Mahimangad ranges 
enclose between them the fairly wide Yerla valley which drains the 
land of the district to the Krishna, but the confluence lies in the 
Sangli district. The Yerla has an intensive monsoonal regime and 
the nearby semi-arid conditions of climate cause heavy gully erosion. 
On either side deeply entrenched stream courses notched in the 
receding trap platforms and meandering courses are a common feature 
of the landscape. Vegetation consists of scrub and grasses and the 
cultivation though fairly extensive in area has a poor yield and is 
confined to crops like Bajri and Jowar. The upper portions of the 
valley carry a less dense population with people settled in small and 
detached hamlets. Khatay-(population 5,530) and Vaduj (population 
6,838), are local markets with Vaduj serving as a nodal centre for 
routes across the valley. Aundh (population 4,652), the headquartets 
of a former princely State is situated at the head of the tributary 
Nandi valley and is enclosed on the north by an arc of residual hills. 
South of Aundh and Goregaon the Yerla valley opens out to develop 
a gentler and rolling topography and receives the Chand tributary 
from the east. Bhushangad_stands as an isolated but prominent 
knoll, Cultivation improves and the population is denser. Puse- 
savli and Mayni are route centres and local market towns. Mayni 
is situated on the Umbraj-Pandharpur road which crosses the 
Mahimangad range through the Tarashkhind ghat ; it has also a large 
tank which affords some local irrigation. 


The Man Valley.—Situated between the Mahimangad range and 
the main Mahadeo range, the Man valley has relicf forms similar 
to those of the Yerla, but the landscape is drier, stonier and more 
forbidding, especially along the base of the hill range. The source 
waters of the Man river are gathered from several streams highily 
entrenched in the plateau surface. Extensive terracing along the 
courses is quite common. Jhir, Pather Bhojling hill, Tembi hill and 
Masari hill about four miles east of Dahiwadi, are remnant features 
of the old Mahimangad plateau level, but now detached by erosion. 
The vegetation is scrub and poor grass, and cultivation typically of 
jirayat type with great incidence of scarcity. 


Canals developed from the Dahiwadi and Mhaswad tanks are 
designed as protection measures. Dahiwadi (population 4,057) and 
Mhaswad (population 9,145), are local route centres and market 
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towns. On the whole, the Man valley is economically a backward 
and thinly populated region. To the south-west it has the eroded 
scarp face of the Mahimangad range and northwards the plateau 
edge, with occasional heights, drops into the lower much eroded 
“badland’ topography of the Sangola region in the Sholapur district. 

The Nira Basin.—The northern strip of the district with a varying 
width between 10 to 15 miles has an orientation to the Nira river 
which for a good length serves as the district boundary. The Nira 
valley, as a whole, drains a plateau surface that is at a much lower 
level than the upper Krishna plateau in the south. This means erosive 
forces are more rapidly at work in this basin than in the south. This 
largely explains the formation of the steep northern scarp of the Maha- 
deo hill range. From this range the level to the Nira river is reached 
in a succession of steps each becoming broader at the lower level. 
This is particularly seen in the western portion of the basin between 
the Eruli-Bhor range and the railway line between Adarki and Nira 
stations. Valleys are deeply entrenched and their floors offer strips 
of cultivation. Inspite of its having a more western situation, 
nearer the Sahyadrian main range, this “belt has a low and erratic 
rainfall, with the result that irregular features carry scrub, and level 
surfaces some grass which supports grazing. Population settlements 
are small-sized and generally follow the valley courses. Only with 
the approaches of the main Nira river cultivation improves and 
larger villages decorate the landscape, Khandala is situated at the 
foot-hill of the Khambatki pass and Shirwal, a centre for Bhor- 
Phaltan valley route and the Poona-Kolhapur road. 


East of the Poona-Bangalore road, the landscape of the Nira basin 
becomes drier, stony and. often bleak, but east of the railway line, the 
Mahadeo scarp recedes to give way, to,a more mature topography 
of the valley floor. Although this semi-arid area was once known 
for its famines and scarcities, a new vigour has been infused into 
the economic life of the people with the development of canals 
drawn from the Bhatghar lake. A further expansion is expected 
with the construction of the Vir Dam, What was once a purely 
jirayat cultivation tract with precarious living conditions has now 
gradually blossomed into an extensive sugar-cane land and fruit 
gardens, Sugar industry finds a favourable location near Phaltan 
(population 12,142), a route centre and the headquarters of a former 
princely State, and with the co-operative movement gathering 
strength, it promises to show a way out to similarly situated scarcity 
areas north and south, towards better economic prosperity. 


Out of the total area of the Satara revenue district (4,022-6 square 
miles), forests occupy 579-07 square miles. Of this, 471-88 square 
miles are in charge of the Forest Department and 108-19 square miles 
in charge of the Revenue Department. The forest area in charge of 
the Forest Deparment is classified into three categories, viz., 425-83 
square miles as reserved forests, 21:75 square miles as protected 
forests and 24-30 square miles as leased forests. The total road 
length in the Satara forest area is three furlongs. 
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the forest types generally met with in this district are :— 


(i) Evergreen forests , 


(ii) Dry mixed deciduous forests ; and 


iii) Wet mixed deciduous forests. 


The chief major forest produce in the district comprises timber, fire- 


wood and charcoal. 


The chief minor forest produce in the district comprises grass, 


hirda, shikekai, apta and tembhurni leaves and stones, 


The following is the list of trees, shrubs, climbers and grasses 


found in Satara forests.— 


Vernacular Name. 


Adal a 
Ain is 
Al 
Alu 
Amba 
Anjan 
Anjani mi 
Apta Hee 
Arjun Sadada 
Asana ql 
Ashta y 
Atki or Yekkadi .. 
Avala a: 
Babhul te 
Bel 7 
Beheda He 
Bahava Me 
Bhokar ka 
Bhoma be 
Bhoram a 
Bhutkes 
Bhokada 
Biba or Bibva 
Bibla 


Bobadsa or Malya 
Bor oe 
Bondara or Lendi 
Chandan. ee 
Chindada ae 
Char or Charoli .. 
Chichavana or Phasi 
Chinch 


Chindar : : 
Daka ms 
Dhaman Bee 


TREES. 


Botanical name. 
Albizzia odoratissima. 


Terminalia tomentosa. 
Morinda tinctoria. 
Vangueria spinosa. 
Mangifera indica, 
Hardwickia binata, 
Memecylon edule. 
Bauhinia racemosa, 
Terminalia Arjuna. 
Bridelia retusa. 

Ficus Arnottiana. 
Pittosporum floribundum. 
Phyllanthus emblica. 
Acacia arabica, 

Acgle Marmelos. 
Terminalia belerica. 
Cassia fistula. 

Cordia Myxa. 
Glochidion Lanceolarium., 
Amoora Lawii, 
Elexodendron glaucum, 
Casearia graveolens. 
Semecarpus Anacardium. 
Pterocarpus Marsupium, 
Diospyros assimilis. 
Zizyphus Jujuba. 
Lagerstroemia parviflora. 
Santalum album, 
Macaranga Roxburghii, 
Buchanania latifolia. 
Dalbergia paniculata. 
Tamarindus indica, 
Carinum asiaticum. 
Pygeum Gardner. 
Grewia tilizfolia. 


Dinda 

Gel or Gela 
Ghathor 
Govinda 
Goldara 
Gulumb. 
Hadkya 
Heddu 
Hela 
Hirda 
Hiwar 
Hoom 
Jamba 
Jayphal 
Kadhinimb 
Kakad 
Kalamb 
Karanj 
Karambel 


Kas, Kasso or Kasiphul 


Kashid 


Kawla or Lodh 


Katak 
Kel 
Khair 
Kharwat 
Kinhai 
Kinjal 
Kirmira 
Kokam 
Koshimb 
Kudi 
Kukvi. 
Kumbhal 
Lendi 
Lullai 
Medsing 
Malya 
Medsing 
Modi 
Moha 
Nana 
Nrkya 
Nimb 
Nimbara 
Pair 
Pachawa 
Palas 
Pandhari 


ee 
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Leea microphylia. 

.. Randia dumetorum. 

.» Zizyphus xylopyra. 

.. Diospyros montana. 
Sterculia guttata. 

.. Machilus macrantha, 

.. Rauwoffia densiflora, 
Adina cordifolia, 

.. Terminalia belerica, 

.. Terminalia chebula. 

.. Acacia leucophlea. 

.. Saccopetalum tomentosum. 
Xylia xylocarpa. 
Myristica laurifolia, 

»» Murraya Koenigii. 
Garuga pinnata. 

.. Stephegyme parvifolia, 

.. Pongamiasglabra. 

.. Dillenia pentagyme. 

.. Eleocarpus oblongus. 

.. Cassia siamea. 

.. Symplocos Beddomii. 

.. Same as “Asana”. 

.. Ficus Tsjakela, 

. Acacia Catechu. 

.. Hieus asperrima, 

.. <Albizzia procera. 

.. Terminalia-paniculata, 

.. Glyecosmis pentuphylla. 

.» Garcinda indica. 

.. Schleichera trijuga. 

«» Wrightia tinctoria. 

.. Mallotus philippinensis. 

.. Sideroxylon tomentosum. 

.. See “ Bondara.,”. 

.. Albizzia amara. 

.« Dolichandrone falcata. 

.. Sce “ Bondara”. 

.» Ligustrum neilgherrense. 

.» Casearua tomentosa. 

+» Bassia latifolia. 
Lagerstroemia microcarpa. 

.. Premna Nimmoniana. 

.. Melia Azadirachta. 

«. Heynea trijuga. 

+» Ficus Rumphii. 

.. Diospyros spp. 

.. Butea frondosa. 

». Mfurraya exotica. 
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Pangara 

Par Jambhul 
Phanshi 
Phanas 
Phapti 

Phasi 
Pimpran 
Pipal 

Pisa 

Pisi 
Rakat-rohida 
Rametha 
Ranphanus 
Ritha 

Rohin 

Sag or Sagwan 
Salat 

Satwin 


Shivari or Sawar.. 


Shiras 
Shisham 
Shivan 
Tambat 
Temburni 
Tiwas 
Tupa 
Umbar 
Vad 
Warang 
Waras 
Wavala. 
Yesar 


Akra 
Amoni 
Burambi 
Bamani 
Dawona 
Dhayti 
Dingla 
Dudhi 
Ghaneri 
Ghaypat 
Girnoli 
Henkal 
Karmati 
Karvand 
Karvi 
Kavdi 


Lrythrina indica. 
Olea dioica. 

Carallia integerrima, 
Artocarpus integrifolia. 
Pavetta indica. 

See “ Chinchavana”. 
Ficus Arnottiana, 
Ficus religiosa. 
Actinodaphne Hookeri. 
Listoea Stocksi and Zeylanica. 
Maba nigrescens. 
Lasiosiphon eriocephalus. 
Artocarpus hirsuta. 
Sapindus emarginata. 
Soymida febrifuga. 

Tectona grandis. 

Boswellia serrata. 

Alsionia scholaris. 

Bombax malabaricum. 
Albizzia Lebbek. 

Dalbergia latifolia. 
Gmelina arborea. 

Flacoutria seviaria. 
Diospyros melanoxylon. 
Ougeinia dalbergioides. 
Canthium umbellatum, 
Ficus glomerata. 

Ficus bengalensis. 

Kydia calycina. 
Heterophragma Roxburghii. 
Holoptelea integrifolia. 
Callicarpa Lanata. 


SHRUBS. 


Strobilanthes reticulatus. 
Rhus mysorensis. 
Blumea amplectens. 
Colebrookia oppositifolia, 
Strobilanthes ciliatus. 
Woodforidia floribunda. 
Crotelaria retusa, . 
Euphorbia pothiana. 
Lantana Camera, 
Agave sisalana. 

Vitis repens. 
Gymnosporia ‘montana. 
Grewia. villosa. 

Carissa Carandas. 
Strobilanthes callosus. 
Swertia decussata. 


Kolusra 

Kutri 
Lokhandi 
Lotal. 

Makad Limbu 
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Murudsheng or Kevani 


Nagphani. 
Nirgudi 
Nivadung 
Pangli 
Phaphutki 
Pandharphalli 
Rantoor 
Rui 
Tarwad 
Tetoo 
Tipan 
Toran 
Wagati 
Wahandi 


Ambgul 
Amiri 
Chilhar 
Chimat 
Ghotwel 
Gunj 
Kuhili 
Kurkari 
Kusar 
Padal 
Ramrik 
Shikekai 


Bhongrat 
Bhale-kusal 
Chirka 
Ghanya-marvel 
Gondal 

Kunda 

Kusali 

Marvel 
Pendhari-kusal 
Pavanya 

Phuli 

Rosha 

Sheda 

Shimpi 
Wavashi 


Cums 


GRASSES. 


Capparis longispina. 
Solanum giganteum. 
Ixora parviflora. 
Osyris arborea. 
Atalantia monophylla. 
Helioteres Isora. 
Opuntia Dillenii. 
Vitex Negundo. 
Euphorbia nerifolia. 
Pogostemon parviflorus, 
Not known. 

Rhus parvifolia. 
Atylosia lineata. 
Calotrepis gigantea. 
Cassia auriculata. 
Oroxylum indicum. 
Allophylus Cobbe. 
Zizyphus, rugosa. 
Capparis zeylanica. 
Gymnema sylvestre. 
ERS. 

Eleagnus latifolia. 
Hoya: pallida. 
Casalpinia sepiaria. 
Seutia indica. 

Smilax macrophylla. 
Abrus precatorius. 
Mucuna-Pryriens. 
Fanbelia Ribes. 
Jasminum arborescens. 
Cyclea peltata. 
Cocculus macrocarpus. 
Acacia concinna. 


Anthistiria ciliata. 
Andropogon tricticeus, 
Eragrostis tremula. 
Andropogon pertusus. 
Andropogon pumilis. 
Ischoemum pilosum. 
Andropogon contortus. 
Andropogon contortus, 
Aristida Paniculata. 
Ischosmum sulcatum. 
Apluda varia, 
Andropogon Schaenanthus. 
Isceehmum Laxum. 
Panicum Isachna. 
Saccharum procerum, 
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The wild life of Satara district, although found in small number, is 
seattered all over the district. However, the big and the interesting 
animals are mainly confined to the hilly regions of the Sahyadris 
and its foot-hills. This district is not known for its game, Only the 
western part of the district comprising parts of Mahabaleshwar, 
Satara, Patan and Dhebewadi forest ranges which have good forests, 
has a large number of animals. With the increase in population, 
people’s demand on forests increased, and so the animal population 
decreased. The then Government of Bombay fully appreciated this 
problem and enforced strict control over indiscriminate hunting of 
wild animals by enacting the Bombay Wild Animals and Wild Birds 
Protection Act of 1951. Due to celebration of the Wild Life Weeks 
and propaganda carried out during the last few years, the people 
have, to some extent, realised the importance of preservation of wild 
life. 

Game of all kinds is now restricted to certain areas where protec- 
tion either natural or artificial is afforded to various animals. In 
the Koyna Valley natural protection was afforded so far because of 
its natural inaccessibility-and scanty population. However, due to 
the construction of Koyna Dam, this protection will no more be 
available to these denizens of the forests. This valley is likely to 
be closed entirely for shooting. However, artificial protection can 
never be as effective as natural protection. 

Mahabaleshwar plateau is also closed for shooting. Due to this, 
it is found that the animal population except that of the tiger has 
increased to a large extent and the animals down the valley! frequent 
the hill top. 


Prominent among the wild animals are the Tiger (Panthera tigris 
Linn M. Patait Vagh), and panther (Panthera pardus Linn M. 
Biblya Vagh). At one time, the tiger was a common visitor to Maha- 
baleshwar, particularly near Arthur Seat and. the Koyna Valley. 
Now they seem to have almost vanished from the area. A tiger is 
a rare find in the forest near Mala-Kolana towards the south of Helvak 
and some portions of Dhebewadi range. 


Panthers are, however, to be found in numbers all over the district 
including the scrub forests. They are more particularly seen in 
Mahabaleshwar, Panchgani, the Koyna Valley and the Kas area. 
During the monsoon they visit the Dare forests, two to three miles 
from Satara. They are also seen at Deur (near Wathar station) and 
in the hills near Satara Road station. Human. beings are as a rule 
not molested and no man-eaters (either tiger or panther) have been 
recorded in the recent past. Besides sambars, chectals, etc., which 
form their natural food, panthers also attack cattle, particularly 
calves. Due to complete protection afforded.to the animals on the 
Mahabaleshwar plateau, the depredations of panthers have increased 
considerably. Many such complaints have been received of late 
and free permits had to be issued to kill the panthers which had 
proved destructive. All these complaints were confined to Mahabale- 
shwar and Satara ranges. 
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The wild cat (Felis Chaus M. Ran Manjar) is found in large 
numbers. It lives in open forests and scrub jungles and is a serious 
menace to poultry. The other two varieties of cats live in thick 
jungles but are comparatively rare viz. Puaradoxcerus musanga 
M. Ud Manjar and Viverricula indica M. Javadi Manjar. 


The Sloth Bear Ursus (Melursus) Labiatus, M, Asval is restricted 
to the well-wooded hilly portions of the Ghat area. It is particularly 
found in Bamnoli and Kas areas of Satara range. During the day, it 
lives in hollows in rocks or in ravines and at night time, comes down 
to the plains in search of honey combs. It also lives on roots and 
fruits of forest trees and feeds on ants and insects. It seldom 
attacks a human being unprovoked and does little injury to cattle. 


Of the dog tribe the principal representatives are (1) The stripped 
Hyaena (Hyaena striata M. Taras), It is found in Mahabaleshwar, 
Panchgani, some portion of the eastern part of the district and parti- 
cularly Satara Road and Koregaon area, It generally seeks shelter 
in the natural holes or caves during day time and moves about during 
nights in search of carcasses. It is a-useful scavenger. (2) The 
wolf (Canis pallipes M. Landga) is generally found in the plains of 
the eastern side of the district. ,]t usually lifts sheep and goats at 
night, (3) The jackal (Canis aureus M. Kolha) is found in abun- 
dance in the plains, It is a useful seavenger but at the same time 
it is harmful to poultry, sugarcane and ground-nut. (4) The Indian 
fox (Vulpes bengalensis M. Kolha) is common in the open country 
in the eastern portion of the district, It is) a useful animal to the 
agriculturists as it lives chiefly on the field rats, mice, reptiles and 
insects. 


Of the smaller animals allied to both cat and dog, the common 
mungoose (IJerpestes edwardsii) deserves mention. It destroys 
snakes, both poisonous and non-poisonous, but sometimes becomes 
a serious threat to poultry because of its mass slaughtering habits. 


Among the bats the flying fox (Pteropus gigantus M. Waghul) is 
quite common. It causes great damage to orchards, especially as 
they raid, usually after sunset in larger numbers. 


Among the rodents, the Indian Porcupine (Hystrix leucura, Gray 
and Hardwicke M. Salendra or Sayal) is very common. It lives in 
burrows dug in the ground or rocky hilly sides and is very harmful 
to agriculture as well as to forest plantation. It eats up all the seeds 
sown and gnaws and uproots the seedlings to eat the fleshy 
cotyledons. 


The Indian Giant Squirrel (Ratufa indica M. Shekra), is very 
attractive due to its reddish brown colour. It is found in the ever- 
green forests and particularly in the Mala-Kolana area, south of 
Helvak and in parts of Dhebewadi range. The five stripped squirrel 
(Funanbulus pennanti M. Khar) is usually found in the neighbour- 
hood of habitations. It damages forest seeds, both in the nurseries 
and in plantations. 
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The hare (Lepus nigricollis M. Sasa) is found in the scrub jungles. 
Duc to unregulated hunting and snaring by local tribes, their number 
has depleted considerably. 


The deer family is perhaps the worst affected due to wanton 
shooting and poaching. It has been given complete protection from 
shooting but unless there is effective check on its illegal destruction, 
it is impossible to avoid complete annihilation of this family. At 
present they are found only in the interior forests of the Sahyadris. 


The Sambar (Rusa unicolor Kerr.) is restricted to the hilly regions, 
Tt is found at the following places :— 
Satara Range: Pimpri, Vasota, Indoli, Uchat. 
Patan Range: Koyna Valley and at Mala. 
Mahabaleshwar Range: Forests adjoining the Koyna Valley, 
Dhebewadi Range: Paneri, Zolambi, Jaoli and Amboli. 
The spotted deer (Axis axis M. Chital) : It is found at Mala, 


Barking Deer (Cerrulus auracus M. bhenkar). It is found in small 
numbers in the Mala-Kolana) area of Patan Range and Paneri 
Zolambi, Jaoli and’ Amboli areas of Dhebewadi Range. The mouse 
deer (Mosehiola memina M. Pisorw) is occasionally found in the ever- 
green forests of Mala-Kolana. 

Among the antelopes, mention must be made of the Black-buck 
(Antilope cervicarra Linn M. Kalvit). This is an inhabitant of the 
open scrub and grassy, plain areas in the neighbourhood of cultiva- 
tion, They were found in large numbers in the castern part of the 
district and especially ‘so in the region lying between Pusesavli in 
Khatav and Kadegaon in Khanapur (Sangli). However, they have 
been largely hunted out. Only recently (1959), a couple of black- 
bucks were scen near Pusesavli, 


The Chinkara or Indian Gazelle which used to be found in small 
numbers near Man has become extinct due to indiscriminate killing. 


The Guar or the Indian Bison (Bibos gauras M. Gava) is the 
largest of all the bovines. [t is found in the south of the Helvak 
at Mala-Kolana. 


The wild boar (Sus indicus M. Dukar) occurs in abundance in 
all hilly forests of the district. 


Monkeys, both Makads and Vanars, are found all over the district. 


Snakes, both poisonous and non-poisonous, are quite common in 
the forests of the Sahyadris. The Indian python is occasionally 
found in the thick forests. In the past the number of deaths due to 
snake bites was alarming but due to the recent invention of anti- 
venom serum, which is provided by Government, the number of 
deaths has come down considerably. 


Most of the birds given by Shri Salim Ali in his catalogue on the 
birds of the Deccan are found in Satara district. 
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The principal game birds of the district are :— 


(1) The common sandgrouse (Pterocles exustus)—This is found 
in the arid areas of the district and near Mhaswad. 

(2) Green pigeon (M. Parva) is fairly common near Medha 
and Satara Road. 


(3) Pigeon is commonly found inhabiting the hillforts. 
(4) The gray partridge (Ortygornis pondicerianus M. Titar), is 
also found. 


(5) The snipes are found in small number, particularly in 
Mhaswad area. 


(6) The gray jungle foul is found in the evergreen parts of 
Mahabaleshwar, Koyna and south of Helvak, 

(7) The pea-fowl has become comparatively rare. 
(1) Ducks can be seen in the following tanks :— 

Kas, Mayni, Pingli, Rajewadi, and tanks near Mhaswad; and 
Pusegaon. 
The Bramini duck is also found-in. small numbers, 


(2) The Common Teal and the -Blue Winged Teal is found 
scattered throughout the district in favourable localities, 


The Great Indian Bustard and Lesser Florican which live in open 
scrub areas, have become rare due to indiscriminate snaring and 
netting by hunting tribes. 

The main source of supply of fish in the district is at present 
confined to the Urmodi, Vena, Krishna and Koyna rivers, The 
other rivers are not of much importance from the fisheries point of 
view as they get dry for most part of. the.year. Development of 
riverine fisherics is a long-range programme for the benefits to be 
apparent and hence efforts are being concentrated on the develop- 
ment of fisheries in confined sheets of water. A preliminary survey 
of irrigation tanks such as Kas, Banganga, Ranand, Nehr, Pingli, 
Mayani and Daruj reservoirs was carried out with a view to finding 
out their suitability for pisciculture and efforts are being made by 
the Department of Fisheries to stock them with quick-growing 
varieties of fish such as Catla, Rohu and Mirgal which are imported 
from Bengal. It is expected that in due course, when piscicultural 
activities increase in the district, they will augment the local supply 
of fish which is at present very scanty. 


Fishing in rivers and tanks is done by means of cast nets 
(Phekani), fixed nets (Tivari), drag nets (Vadap), draft nets 
(Kandyala), and hook and line (Gal). 


Cast net—The most elementary type of net in vogue which conti- 
nues to be of great use to inland fisheries is the cast net locally known 
as Pag, Phekani or Bhor jal. It. is a circular net when spread 
out. A hauling line is attached to the centre and small weights are 
fastened at the periphery, which is folded inward to form a series 
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of pockets wherein fish get trapped when the net is hauled. Mesh 
of the net varies from #” to 2” (square) depending on the size of 
fish to be caught. The net is made of twine and the cost varies from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 50. 


Fixed net (Tivari).—It is a conical type of net, the base of which 
is open and rectangular, The Jength of the net from the rim of the 
base to the tapering cod end is about 35 feet and the circumference 
at the mouth varies from 30 fect to 40 feet. The size of the mesh 
diminishes as the net tapers towards its extremity where it forms an 
impenetrable bag. The net at the mouth is made of strong hemp 
twine with 4” (square) mesh and at the tapering end it is made of 


wr 


thin twine with 4” (square) mesh. 


The net is operated just after monsoon and till a strong current 
is there in the river. The net is so fixed that its mouth is kept wide 
open against the current in a rectangular form by supporting the 
lateral sides of the mouth by means of two strong bamboo poles. 
The poles are kept in position by means of wire ropes which are 
firmly fixed on both the-banks. The fish collected at the cod end 
is taken by loosening ‘the yopes ticd round it. The cost of the net 
is about Rs, 200 depending upon its size. 


Drag net (Vadap).—This is the largest type of net used for 
catch of fish both in yivers and tanks. The net is made of cotton 
twine and consists of 10 to 20 rectangular pieces, the number depend- 
ing on the width of the sheet of watcr and on the middle conical 
piece. Each piece is about 18 feet in length and 22 feet in height 
with 1” stretched mesh, The middle piece is conical in shape and 
with its cod-end resembles the fixed net described above. The rings 
formed by the rectangular piece on either side of this conical bag 
are very extensive and /eolleét the fish in the bag when dragged. 
The whole net while in operation is provided with wooden or tin 
floats along the head rope to increase the buoyancy. A few small 
stones are tied to the ground rope to serve as sinkers, These keep 
the net erect. The operation of this net is interesting. A wall net 
is first stretched across the river, where fishing operations are to be 
undertaken, so that the fish scared by the drag net may not escape. 
The drag net is spread across the river about a furlong away from the 
wall net. Two coir ropes about 2” thick and about 50 feet long are 
tied to the ends of the drag net. Each end is pulled by 10 to 
15 persons and the net is thus dragged along the river. When the 
drag net is brought closer to the fall net, its one end is joined to the 
adjacent end of the other net. Then the two free ends are pulled 
and the combined net is dragged across the river on to the bank. 
In the process of dragging the net, most of the fish are enclosed in 
the central conical part of the drag net, from where they are 
emptied by loosening the rope tied round the cod end, The drag 
net is operated in the tank in the manner described above except 
that the stationary wall net is not used as the drag net is hauled on 
the opposite bank. Each rectangular piece costs about Rs. 75 and 
the middle conical piece costs about Rs. 250.. 
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Drift nets (Kandyala).—Drift nets known as Kandyala used in 
the district, are of different mesh-size varying from 1%” to 7”. 
Usually 24 rectangular pieces are joined together and operated by 
12 fishermen. The net while in operation is provided with small 
sticks of reed locally known as “Kavas” along the head rope to 
increase the buoyancy. A few small stones or earthenware ovals 
are tied to the ground rope to serve as sinkers. The drift nets are 
used in summer when the depth of water in the rivers and tanks 
is considerably reduced, The common drift nets used in deep waters 
elsewhere are not yet common in Satara district. 


Hook and line.—In addition to fishing nets, the hook and line 
method of fishing is also followed by fishermen of Satara district. 
About 100 hooks are attached to a line which measures nearly 
1,000 feet in length. Floats of light weed, dried pumpkins or tins 
are attached to the head rope. This type of fishing is practised 
throughout the year, 


The Vena, Krishna, Koyna, and Vasna have large pools that hold 
water throughout the year and are fairly stocked with fish. Rivers 
like the Man and Yerla which dry-during thehot weather have no 
fish of any considerable size. The best, or at least the most 
frequently eaten fish, are the maral, malya, tambat, shingada, and 
vamb. The chief fishing communities are the Bhois and Kolis; 
the kunbis and Muhammedans fish for their own use. Even the 
fishing communities take to other subsidiary occupation for their 
livelihood. Fish are sometimes caught by poisoning the water with 
the juice of milkbush, but this practice is disappearing. Other 
modes of fishing, which are occasionally practised are by diverting 
the stream into a large basket or some other open receptacle, by 
constructing a bund across a stream and lastly by placing large 
earthen pots in the water and closing them when the fish enter. 
Hand-nets of small mesh-size are also used for catching fish. Fish 
are mostly sold fresh, and from house to house; few are taken to 
the markets. In some places fish are preserved as sacred animals, 
In other places people net fish where they please, though there seems 
to be an understanding that each village has a prior right to fishing 
within its own limits. 


Important fresh water fishes of the district are as under :— 


Scientific name. Local name. 
Onper : OPISTHOME. - 
Family ; MASTACEMBELIDAE. .. 
Mastacembelus armatus (Lecep). Vam. 


Vam, which is found in rivers is highly prized as food. It attains 
a size of two to three feet and is usually caught on small hooks as it 
frequents bouldery spots where it is difficult to net. 


Orver: APODES. 
Family : ANGUNL.LIDAR ee 
Anguilla anguilla (Ham.) o Aheer. 
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This fish belongs to the Eel group and is rarely found in rivers. 
It is usually caught by hook and line. Being a foul-eater, it is not 
much relished as food though its flesh is considered as a diet for 
invalids. It grows to about 4’ in length and is disliked by many in 
view of its snake-like appearance, 


Orpen : EVENTOGNATHI. 

Family : Cyprinwar 

Sub-family : ABRAMIDINAE 

Oxyaster clupeoids (B1) .. Vadas. 

Oxyaster phule .. Alkut. 

These are bright silvery fishes, the former growing to about 9” while 

the latter growing to about 4” only. These are abundant in the 
rivers and constitute the main item of food of the fishermen as well as 


of the poor people as the fish is cheap. They are surface feeders, 
subsisting mainly on planktonic insects, larvee and worms. 


Sub-family ; Rasborine. 


Barilius bendelesis: ( Ham.) ‘3 .»  Jhori. 
Barilius evezardi (Day) a .. Jhort. 
Danior xquibinnatus (MeClalland) .. Amii. 
Brachydanio Rarie (Ham.) a .. Amili. 
Rasbora daniconius (Ham.) és .. Dandvan. 


Of the aforesaid varieties, Dandvan is common in the catches while 
the remaining are found in small numbers in rivers and streams. 
These fishes being small are not valued much as food, Amli and 
Dandvan, however, haye found a place in the acquarium on account 
of their brilliant colours. 


Sub-family » Cyrpinine. 
Puntius (tor) Khuddree (Sykes) fi .. Mhasad. 
This fish is the angler’s delight. It is also called as Mahaseer of 
Deccan and is found in rivers, particularly in the river Vena. It 


prefers a rocky bed and a moderately strong current. It attains a large 
size and reaches a weight of 30 to 40 Ibs. 


Puntius jernoni (Day) vi .. Paragi. 
Puntius kolus (Sykes) a ..  Kolshi. 
Puntius sarana (Ham.) ae .- Lalpari, 
Puntius spp. ‘a .. Khavalya. 


The above species are medium-sized carps growing from 6 to 18 
inches and weighing up to a seer or more. Paragi and Kolshi are 
abundantly caught and sold in the district. 

Labeo boggut (Sykes) “ig .. Sandi. 
Labeo porcellus (Heekel) be .. Tambudki. 
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Labeo fimbriatus (Bl.) ie .» Tambir, 
Garra mullya (Sykes) oie .. Mullya. 
Garra bicornuta (Rao) “3 .. Mullya. 
Rohtee cotie (Ham.) “if . _ Phankut. 
Rohtee vigorsii (Sykes) oe Vatani. 


Schizmatorhynchus (Nukta) mukta (Sykes) ..  Bobri. 


There are only three varieties of Labeo spp., found in rivers in 
the Satara district. Out of these Tambir grows to about 2% feet, 
other two being of smaller size. 


Rapidly growing varieties of carps, viz., Catla catla (Ham.), 
Labeo rohita (Ham.) and Cirrhina mrigala (Ham.)—locally called 
as Catla, Rohu and Mirgal, respectively and imported from Bengal, 
liave been introduced in the irrigation tanks and reservoirs by the 
Department of Fisheries, Maharashtra State. These varieties of fish 
are highly esteemed as food. 


Family ; Cosrrmas. 


Lepidocephalchthya guntea (Ham) .- Kapti. 
Lepidocephalichthys thermalis (C. & V.) .. Chichani. 
Nemachilus denisonii (Day) a .- Muranga. 
Botia spp. ae ma .. Waghmasa. 


These are small varietics not growing more than three inches 
They are bottom feeders dwelling usually at-the gravelly and sandy 
bottom. 


Orver : OSTARIOPHYST. 
Sus-Onper : SILUROIDEA. 


Family : Stiionmar, 


Ompak bimaculatus (Bl.) a .- Wani. 
Ompak pabo (Ham.) <3 .. Kaliwanj. 
Wallago attu (BI.) eh ..  Valshivada. 


All these varieties are carnivorous and are highly esteemed as food. 
The first two grow to a foot in length while the third grows to about 
five feet and is commonly called as a fresh water shark in view of 
its voracious nature. 


Family : Bacripaer, 


Mystus cavasius (Ham) .-  Katarna. 
Mystus aor (Ham) ns .. Shingla. 
Mystus Seenghala (Sykes) .. Shingti. 
Mystus malabarious (Jerdon) .. Shingti. 


Rita pevimentata (Val.) .. .» Gogra. 
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These fishes are usually found in rivers and are fairly relished as 
food. 
Family ; Stsonmar. 
Glyptothorax Lonah (Sykes) .. Phattarchittu. 
Bagarius bagarius (Ham) .. Khirit. 


These varieties are found in rivers but are not very common in the 
catches. Khirit is an ugly looking fish yellowish in colour with large 
irregular brownish black cross bands. It is considered as the largest 
fresh water fish growing up to 5%’ and weighing 250 Ibs. 


Family : Scm.ermat. 


Proeutropicthys taakree (Sykes) .. Vayadi. 
Pseudotropius atherinoide (Bl) .. Sura. 
Neotropius khavalihor (Kulkarni) .. Khavalachor. 


These fishes are found only in rivers and grow to about 8 to 10 
inches. Khavalachor_is “seen in Krishna. Its specific local name 
signifies its remarkable lepidophayous habit of feeding on the scales 
of other fishes. 


OnpEer ; CYPRINODONTES, 
Family: CyprtNopontipar, 
Aphlochilus lineatus (C, & V.) 


It is a small fish which remains always on the surface of water. It 
is easily recognised by the spot on its head. 


Orpen: DABYRINTHICI. 


Family : OputcerHaLiDare. 


Chana: Leucopunctatus (Sykes) .. Murrel or Kalamasa 
Chana marulius (Ham.) .. .  Aurrel or Kalamasa. 
Chana Striatus (B1) e . Mangsha. 


These are generally found in rivers and tanks. Being carnivorous, 
they are not useful for fish culture. However, they are highly 
esteemed for their flesh and hence are highly prized as food, as 
compared to other fishes. They grow to about 3 to 4 feet in lengthi. 
On account of the presence of accessory respiratory organs, these fish 
can remain alive out of water for a considerable time. 


Onver : PERCOMORPHI. 


Family : AsBassipar. 
Ambassis ranga (Ham) .. «» Kachki. 
Ambassis nama (Ham) .. . Kachki. 
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These fish are known as glass fish in view of their transparent rey 
and are therefore, popular amongst aquarists. They are small fis 
of 2 to 3 inches and are found in rivers and tanks. 


Ornner : GOBIODEA. 
Family ; Gosiopar. 
Glassogobius giurus (Ham.) .. Kharpa. 


Satara district is bounded by Poona district in the North, Sholapur 
district in the East, Sangli district in the South and Ratnagiri and 
Kolaba districts in the West. The western boundary is hilly due 
to the mountain ranges which extend from Mahabaleshwar in North 
to Patan in the South. 

Though deaths due to snake-bites are low as compared with 
those in Ratnagiri district, ‘they ranged from 82 maximum to 
7 minimum in the Jast 10 years. 


The following is the account of snakes in this district. 


Family : Typhlopide. 


Typhlops braminus.—It is locally called “Kadu”, a very small, 
slender snake, like an earthworm, growing from 6” to 7” in length 
and brownish black in colour. It usually burrows in loose moist soil 
or in debris. The scales on the body are imbricate. Sometimes 
itis found in kitchen gardens and even in backyards of residences. 
It is absolutely harmless. Lycodon aulicus and Oligodon sp. have 
been reported from this region. These wolf snakes are small with 
deep brown cross marks on a pale body. They are often mistaken 
to be Kraits. 

Family : Uropeltide. 

Two specimens of Uropeltid sp. were procured. They are purplish 
green with yellow specks and measure from eight to nine inches, 
The tail is very short with a transverse edge for digging and the 
bodies are covered by a series of rough spiny scales. These are 
primitive snakes and are normally met with under bushes and 
moist leaves. 

Family : Colubridz. 

Ptyas mucosus.—This snake is commonly found all over the area 
and is locally called “Dhaman”. It is yellowish in colour with 
broken black lines especially in the posterior region. Measuring 
from eight to twelve feet, it moves very quickly and even scales the 
trees. Feeding on rats, and moving near human habitations, it is 
many a time mistaken for cobra. 

Natrix piscator.—A water snake invariably found in ponds anid 
water accumulations is locally called “Pandivad”, This snake 
is } olive brown with black lateral lines and checker board iia 


“< 


Director, Department of Entomology, Haffkine Tadtltnte; ‘Gila. 
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posteriorly. Growing from four to six feet, it is often collected by 
snake-charmers for display. 


Natrix stolata—This is a very common snake frequently 
encountered during rains. It- does not grow beyond two feet, and 
is olivaceous with brown longitudinal stripes. 


Dryophis sp—A long slender parrot-green snake with an elongate 
snount growing up to five to six inches in length, is very frequently 
found in the forest areas. It is probably Dryophis nasutus. This snake 
stays on green branches with an crect and pointed head which is 
often mistaken to be under a hypnotic state. It feeds on small birds. 
Locally this snake is called “Harantol” or “Sarptol ”. 


Family : Boide. 


Eryx conicus.—It is a small stumpy snake with a very blunt tail, 
brownish black and with a broken yellow pattern. It burrows by 
both ends and is often mistaken to be a snake with two mouths at 
two ends. It is locallycalled “Mandol” and is often mistaken to 
be the young one of a»python. 


Python molurus.—It is a rare snake in this district, but is found 
in the forests of western range mountains. It is locally called 
“Ajagar”. It grows from 12’ to 15’ in length. On the entire back 
there is a broken design of grey and brown patches with a streak of 
pink stripe by the side of the head. It normally inhabits areas 
adjoining lakes and thick forests and kills animals by strangulation. 


Family ; Elapide. 


Naja naja—This is Cobra, which is locally called Nag, Akdya. . 
Bhujang, Farud or Khadyanag. It is a very common snake which is 
distinguishable by its habit of spreading a hood. The hood may 
bear a spectacle mark or may be without a mark. The colour 
ranges according to the soil conditions. It is yellowish brown or 
in some rare cases black. The maximum length recorded is 5 feet 
6 inches. This snake is many a time found near human habitations 
where it comes to feed on rats, mice and stray frogs. In villages 
it is found even in thatched roofs. Being very poisonous, it takes 
a heavy toll by its venom which is neurotoxic. Once a year on 
a Nagpanchami day which falls sometimes in August, the local popu- 
lation worships this snake. In fact at a place called Shirala, a large 
number of inhabitants collect this snake on this day in earthen pots 
and bring the pots near a temple, where worshipping is observed and 
a fair is held which attracts a large crowd. It is believed that on 
this day either the snake does not bite or the poison is not effective. 
Investigations have shown that a large majority of snakes handled 
on this occasion are non-poisonous. 


Bungarus coeruleus.—Locally called “Manyar”, this krait snake is 
not a common snake. It is steel-blue with white double or single 
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cross lines on the body. It is no doubt a very poisonous snake and 
is so much dreaded that many villagers were observed to remark that 
“even its shadow would kill a victim”. A very timid snake that 
does not grow beyond four feet, it is found in crevices and cracks 
of walls. It is distinguishable from Oligodon by the presence of 
a series of hexagonal scales on the dorsal part of the body. The 
poison is neurotoxic and is well nigh more toxic than Cobra poison. 


Callophis nigrescens.—This snake is found in the Mahabaleshwar 
region and is locally called “Raat”. It is a snake of the hills living 
above 3,000 feet and grows to three feet in length. It is brownish 
above and has five black stripes. Top of the head is black with 
light irregular marking and a broad black bar on the nape. The 
ventral side is pinkish. The poison is neurotoxic. 

Family : Viperidz. 

Vipera russelli.--This is locally called “Ghonas”. It is brown with 
three chains of eleptical deep’ brown marks dorsally, The head is 
triangular and during mating season the colour becomes slightly 
pinkish in males and a bit faint in females. This had led local 
people to believe that there are three different varieties from the 
point of view of the severeness of the pain. Naturally during mating 
‘and breeding season, which’is summer and rains, the amount ot 
poison given is more and it is slightly more toxic, than that given 
at other times. 


This snake is met with in bushy areas and when encountered hisses 
loudly and continuously. It can hnrl and strike to a distance of 
three fect. The venom is vasotoxic and the bite is accompanied by 
a swelling and a severe burning pain. 


Echis carinatus.—This snake is frequently met with during the rainy 
season, more in the plains and in areas with a reddish soil. Locally 
it is called “Phoorsa”. It grows to about 18 inches, and moves 
characteristically as a side winder. The body is olivaceous with 
black patches, but the head bears a white arrow mark. It strikes 
viciously and the amount of poison given is not lethal but the victim 
starts bleeding within 24 hours from any opening in the body. 
There is quite an amount of swelling at the site of the bite and often 
necrosis may also follow a severe burning pain. 


Trimmeresurus malabaricus—A grown up snake, olive green with 
distinct blackish spots dorsally and yellow ones laterally, it is pale 
ereen ventrally and grows to about 2 feet. The young are brown above 
and grey below. It has a prominent lip and a pit too. It is normally 
found in the hilly regions amidst bamboo growths, 
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THE OLDEST KNOWN PLACE IN THE SAYARA DISTRICT 18 PROBABLY Eanty History. 
Karap, styled as Karhakada in the inscriptions of about 200 B.C. 
These inscriptions have recorded gifts of pillars by Karad pilgrims 
at the Bharhut Stupa near Jabalpur in the Madhya Pradesh!; ‘This 
is confirmed by a group of Buddhist caves found at a distance of about 
three miles south-west of Karad, one of which is associated with 
an inscription dating about the first century after Christ?. Caves at 
Shirval and Wai in Javli also indicate Buddhist settlements. Wi 
is locally believed to be Viratanagari where Pandavas livdd ith the 
thirteenth year of their exilet. From early times Mahabaleshvyar at.the 
source of Krsna is known as a holy place’. 


It is true that the countries of the Deccan are mentioned in the 
Cylonese Chronicle Mahavarnsa of the missions sent after the third 
Buddhist in 16th year of Ashoka’s reign for the propagation of 
Dhamma in different countries. Here one.Maharakkhita® is reported 
to have been sent to the Maratha country (Dakshinapath) which cap 
be safely inferred as forming a part of Ashokan empire. As ancient 
Buddhist caves at Karid are found, the Maratha country referred to 
above appears to have included Satara district in it. 


“The Section on Early History was contributed by Dr. M. D. Paradkar, M.A., 
Ph.D., Head of the Sanskrit Department, M, M. College of Arts; Bombay-57. 
The Sections from Muslim Rule onwards were contributed by Prof. RB. Y. 
Oturkar, M.A., Poona. 
1 Cunningham’s Stupa of Bharhut, 135,138; 139, Karad gives its names to 
the Karida Brahmins found in large numbers even now in the district 
? Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temple,..211-217;, Archwologi¢al Survey .of 
Western India IV 60, 
3 Besides these caves, there are groups of caves and cells of Buddhist or 
Brahmanical origin at Bhosa in Tasgaon, at Malivadi and Kundal in 
- Khanapur, at Patan in Patan, and at Pateshwal in Satara; Dr. Burgess’ 
Antiquarian list 58-59, 
4 Mahabharata Sabhaparva 70-9 “ nagarim 
Karahatakam ”, 


5 Journal of Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic ‘Society, X, 1, 18. 


6 The missionary who was sent to Maharashtra was called Mahadharma- 
rakshita (The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 54), 
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The Mauryan empire in the Deccan was followed by the rules of 
Satavahanas. Two coins of Satavihana, the progenitor of the reign, 
are found at Hyderabad in 1945. Another coin of this very king 
found at Kondaipur has made the inference possible that these 
Satavahanas belonged to Marathvada having their capital at 
Pratisthana i.e. modern Faithan. -These kings ruled over entire 
Maharashtra froin 230 B.C. to 250 A.D. Pauranik accounts mentioned 
Shishuka to be the first King, whose proper name appears to be 
Simuka, who was succeeded by Krsna, his brother (207-189 B.C.) 
as Satakarni. Simuka’s son, was too young at that time. Simuka and 
Krsna appear to have been separated from Satavahana by one or two 
generations. After Krsna Satakarni J, whose figure was sculptured 
in relievo at Naneghit along with the figures of his father Simuka, 
queen Naganika and three princesses. He conquered western Malva 
and an inscription of the queen records the performance of great 
sacrifices and huge fécs paid te-thie priests on the occasion, Sitakarni 
was followed by Vedisri who also like his father became known as 
the Lord of DakSinapath. The illustrious author of Gdthdsaptasati 
namely Hala also belongs to the same race. The expansion of Sata- 
vahanias received a check from the Sakas. Bhumaka is the earliest of 
them, and Nahapana, is known to be a great conqueror, whose rule 
extended over parts of southem Maharashtra, including Satara 
district. 


The Satavahana power revived under the rule of Gautami-putra 
Satakarni (80-140 A.D.)!, who overthrew Nahapana (119-125 A.D.) 
and is deservedly known as the destroyer of Shakas, Yavanas 
and Pahalavas®. In 1864, a few inscriptions, found in the caves of 
Nasik, refer to the 18th and 24th year of his reign. Among these 
caves, cave No. 3 contains one more inscription of Satakarni’s mother 
engraved in the reign of Pulumayi, her grand-son. This inscription 
is important as it gives an adequate idea of the vast Satavahana 
empire, in the 2nd Century A.D. Coins of Pulumayi II, who reigned 
for twenty-four years, have been found in Godavari and Guntur 
districts. The struggle with Shak&’s was renewed and Pulumayi U 
recovered some of the provinces Jost by his predecessors. Inscriptions, 
belonging to his reign, are found at Kanheri and Nasik. From 


1 106-130 A. D. (‘The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 200). 

2 A period of a century and a half intervened between the reign of Satakarni I 
(end of the first century B. C.) and that of Gautami-putra Satakarni (begin- 
ning of the second century A, D.). (The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 200). 
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inscriptional records, Shree Yajna appears to be the last Satavahana 
king, who retained control of the western as well as eastern provinces, 
Karna, Kurmbha and Rudrasatakami ruled over the eastern Deccan, 
Much is not known about the downfall of this dynasty. 


The Satavahana rule was followed by the Chutus in Maharashtra 
and Kuntala (Sangli)'. A circular coin,.made up of lead was 
found at Kondapur in 1941’. This coin belongs to King Mana, the 
son of Bharadvaja, belonging to the Chutu race. The word 
Sakamdanachutukukulasya and the signs of thunder-bolt and arrow, 
found on the coin indicate the Shaka race. He mentions himself to 
be the great general which makes him a former vassal of Satavahanis, 
who appears to have risen to power after having overthrown them. 

Inscribed stones and copper plates, found in the neighbouring 
districts of Ratnagiri and Belganv as well as the state of Kolhapur, 
inform us that Satara and southern Maharashtra were held by 
Chalukyis of Badami between 550 and 753 A.D. The Aihole inscrip- 
tion of Chalukyas, speaks of Jayasimha, who defeated the early 
Rashtrakutas and formed his kingdom. The grand-son of Jayasimha, 
Pulkeshin I, performed Ashvamedha, assumed-the title Satyashraya 
and Prithivivallabha and made Vatapi, his capital. After his death in 
567 A.D. his son Kirtivarman I came to the throne and subjugated 
Kadambas as well as Mauryads. Pulkeshin [f is the most illustrious 
tuler, who brought all the kingdoms in the southern India under his 
control (610-620 A.D.). Copper plates of Pulkeshin II speak of him 
as the king of three Maharashtrais (Vidarbha, Maharashtra and 
Kuntala) consisting of 99,000 villages. He also prevented Harsha- 
vardhan from penetrating the south by inflicting a decisive defeat on 
him on the bank of Narmada. The Chinese traveller Hieuentsang 
who visited his capital in 639 A.D., has spoken very highly of his 
udministrative and military ability. Pulkeshin’s reign came to a tragic 
end in 642, as Narasirhnhavarman I of Kafichi attacked Badami 
and ruined it®. Vikramaditya I, his son, however avenged his defeat 
and continued to rule up to 680 A.D. His son Vinayaditya turned out 
to be a generous ruler as is indicated by grants, given by him in the 
years 689, 691, 694. Vinaydditya was followed by Vijayaditya, who 
was accidentally caught by the Pahalavas but managed to escape and 
re-established his rule over the country. Vikramiiditya II, his son, 
had a short reign of fourteen years from 733-747 A.D. and was 
suceceded by Kirtivarman H, whose copper-plate is available. He 
seems to have ruled up to 753 A. D. Dantidurga, one of the vassals of 
Chilukyas defeated the Pahalavas and was ultimately successful in 
snatching away the kingdom from the hands of the Chialukyas, 


1A 9th century tradition says that Virakurcha, an early Pallava king of 
great fame seized the insignia of royalty together with the daughter of 
the Naga King. K. A. N, Sastri thinks that this may be an echo of the 
Pallava conquest of the Chutus. (K. A, N. Sastri: History of South India, 

. 97-98). 

2 by. V. V. Mirashi, Samshodhan Muktavali, Part U1, pages 86-87. 

3 In his victory over Pulkeshin Narasinhavarman was helped by his brothers 
and sons, One of the brothers was the Governor of Sitari and Vengi 
(M. Rama Rao -- Glimpses of Deccan History, p. 38). 
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before January 754 A.D. when the Samangad plates were issued. 
These plates inform that the Chalukya emperor was defeated merely 
by the frown without any show of arms!, This probably indicates 
the overthrow of Chalukya emperor by treachery. Kirtivarman 
continued to hold his sway even after the defeat, as in 757 A.D. 
he is known to have encamped his army at a village on the northern 
bank of Bhimi?. As no other record of Chalukyas later than this 
date is available, it would be safe to infer that their overthrow was 
soon completed by Rishtrakutas. In fact the records of Jater 
Chalukyas themselves clearly state that the glory of Chalukyas set 
with Kirtivarman II*®. Recently four copper-plates found at Satara, 
Kolhapur, Gokik and Goa respectively, indicate that the early Rashtra- 
kuta race was ruling at Manpur in southern Maharashtra from 4th 
century A. D. One of these copper-plates, styles the race as Rashtra- 
kuta and mentions the grant of a village known as Undika-vatika by the 
King Abhimanyu. Another copper-plate found near Kolhapur is 
published in the annual reports (1929) of the archeological depart- 
ment of Mysore State. This copper-plate records the grant of the 
village Pandurangapal!li, along with places at Kamyaka and Javal on 
the bank of Anne by a king called Avidheya. The third copper-plate 
was found on the» banks of Bhima at Hinganiberidi and is edited 
firstly by late P. M. Chandorkar and later on by Dr. M. G. Dikshit. 
In this copper-plate we hear of a gift of a village to a Brahman by 
Mahadevi Shyavalangi, the wife of Devraj and the mother of 
Rashtrakuta king Vibhuraja alias Mana. This copper-plate was 
given in the third year of Vibhuraja’s reign. The fourth one was 
tound at Dhond, which clearly. refers to the race Rashtrakuta. As 
all plates are found in southern Maharashtra it is safe to infer 
that Rashtrakuta Mandnka was ruling over Satara, Kolhapur and 
Sholapur. The capital Manapur is the modern Mana of — Satara 
district. In the Pandurangapalli copper-plate Mananka is said to 
rule over the Kuntalas. The river Anne appears to be identical with 
the modern Yenni or Vena, flowing into Krsna. Jivala, men- 
tioned here, is identical with modern Javli. On the basis of the 
evidence of these copper-plates attributed uniformly to the 4th and 
5th century A.D., the genealogy of the early Rashtrakutaés can be 
constructed as follows :— 
Mananka (375-400 A.D.) 


Devaraja (400-425 A.D.) 
| 


Ie | 
Mana or Avidheya Bhavishya 
Vibhuraja (447-455 A.D.) (455-470 A.D.) 


(425-447 A.D.) 
Abhimanyu (470-490 A.D.) 


Pandurangpalli copper-plate mentions the victory of Maninka over 
the provinces of Ashmaka and Vidharbha. Inscription in cave No, 16 
at Ajanta, speaks of the defeat of the Lord of Kuntalis at the hands of 
Y erghawrenra ele Frenne eH ~ — — AAT far 0. A. 80 p. 111. 
2 Vakkeri plates of Kirtivarman TH, ET, V. p. 202. 
"ae faxatfzer: atiaaat aarats: | 
qe arecaresae Tere faey ASPs 1 Yewoor luscription, LA, VIITp. 11. 
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Vindhyasena, the grandson of Vakataka Pravarsena. Rashtrakutas of 
Manpura and Vakatakas of Vatsagulma were rulers of adjacent 
territories, and hence scufHes between them should have been 
inevitable as Vindhyasena is attributed to 860-400 A.D, The twa 
can be contemporaries, Devaraj who seems to have come to the 
throne at the beginning of the 5th century A.D., is very probably 
referred to as the Lord of Kuntalis comparable to Indra and referred 
to in one of the verses of KuntaleSyar dautya attributed to 
Kalidasa’, Vakatakéas and Riashtrakutas owed their allegiance to 
Chandra-gupta I], who assumed the title of Vikramaditya. This 
might have given a rise to a temporary peace between the two races. 
The Vakataka copper plates speak of the marriage of the king 
Narendrasena with a Kuntala princess, named Ajjhitbhattarika, who 
might have belonged to the Rashtrakuta race. With the rise of 
Vakataka king Harishena, the enmity between the two appears to 
have been revived as Ajanta inscription records the defeat of the lord 
of Kuntalis at the hands of Harishena. But this defeat did net 
overthrow the Rishtrekuta race. In fact after Harishena, the 
Vakataka race became extinct and Rashtrakutés rose to power. 
A copper plate of Rashtrakuta king Dejjamaharaja, found at Gokak 
in Belgaum district (E.I. P 21 p.289)) seems to-have been given in 
the year 532-533 A.D. After this, till Govinda. I) much is not known. 
In the Aihole copper plate of 634 A.D, victory of Pulakeshin II over 
a king Appayika, with the help of Rashtrakuta king Govinda, is 
recorded. The above inscription is silent regarding the advantage, 
that the king Govinda should have secured from this alliance. 

Inscriptional records of the predecessors of. Dantidurga are not 
available. It is probable that he was preceded by five generations?. 
Information about Dantidurga is available from Samangad_ plates 
dated 754 A.D. and the fragmentary- Ellori Dashavatara cave 
inscription. The latter speaks of his: victory over the rulers of Lata, 
Malva and Badami and refers to his Nrpatimahadana in Ujjayini 
which is confirmed by Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha I. 
Dantidurga’s victory over Kirtivarman II, referred to above, enabled 
him to occupy Khandesh, Nasik, Poona, Satara and Kolhapur 
districts as is clear from the first spot and the villages mentioned 
in the Samangad plates. In short, Dantidurga with his political 

frafa vere strait Arar 

wafa fafafgrar: aRrerirreiter: 1 


Dantivarman (620 to 630 A.D.). 
Indra 1 (630 to 650 A.D.), 
Govinda I (650 to 670 A.D.). 
Karka I (670 to 690 A.D.). 
ladra 1 (690 to 710 A.D.), 
Dattidurga (710 to 755 A.D.). 


Sarmnshodhana Muktavali — Part 3 pp. 143 and 144. The dates here are arrived 
at on the basis of conjecture according to the author. 
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insight and organising capacity, enlarged his kingdom including 
Gujarat, Khandesh, Berfr and northern Maharashtra. Dantidurga 
was succeeded by his uncle Krshna J, probably because he left no 
male issue. He completed the Chalukya overthrow and succeeded 
in his offensive expedition against Gangawadi!, Chalukyas of 
Vengi were also subjugated by him in the next expedition carried 
under Yuvaraja Govinda. Krshna I was succeeded by his eldest son 
Govinda Prabhutavarsha Vikramavaloka, soon after 772 A.D. He 
gave himself to a life of pleasure and vice immediately after his 
accession (Karad plates of Krshna III—E.I. IV pp. 278ff as well as 
Kharda plates of Karka I 9 A-XII pp. 263ff). This event must have 
taken place after 779 A.D, as Dhulia plates of Govinda II in the 
year speak of Dhruva as his subordinate. Dhruva, one of the 
ablest of the Rashtrakuta rulers, not only re-cstablished Rashtrakuta 
power in the south but carried on a successful expedition in Northern 
India and made the Rashtrakutas an all-India power. Govinda III 
who succeeded Dhruva was not the eldest son; but proved to be 
the ablest ruler in the race, He is compared to Partha in the 
Baroda plates of his nephew Karka. In fact all territories between 
the Himalayas and Cape Camorin were conquered by his victorious 
armies. The statement of Vani-Dindori plates that with Govinda III, 
the Rashtrakuta dynasty became invincible to the enemies is 
only a statement of fact. During the long reign of his son namely 
Amoghavarsha I, the kingdom was weakened by internal struggles. 
He was a lover of peace and literature. He is taken to be the 
author or inspirer of Kavirajamarga, the earliest known work on 
poetics in Kannada. Sanjan plates (V. 44) speak of the sacrifice of 
his finger by Amoghavarsha to Goddess Mahalakshmi thus bearing 
evidence to’ his tendency to practise religion. His leanings towards 
Jainism are also borne out by contemporary records. The concluding 
verse of Prashnottaramalikaé informs that its author Amoghavyarsha had 
abdicated due to being convinced of the futility of life. Safjan 
plates confirm this. There is a discrepancy between the Saunadatti 
record of Prthivivarma (J.B.B.R.A.S. x P. 200) speaking of the rule 
of Krshna II ruling in 875 A.D. and the Kaficheri record (I. A. XIII 
p. 135) referring to Amoghavarsha as a king in 877 A.D. This can 
be removed by saying that during the concluding years of his reign 
Amoghavarsha was only a theoretical sovereign; his son Krishna 
was the de facto ruler. This is confirmed by Safijan plates issued in 
861 A.D. that speak of his abdication more than once. Krishna II 
who was able to come to the throne without any war of succession 
in about 880 A.D., had to wage wars with most of his neighbours, 
On the south he had to fight with the Gangas and the Nolambas, 
on the east with the Vengi Chalukyas and on the north with Gujarat 
Rashtrakutis and Gujar Pratiharas. Krshna II cannot be considered 
an able and gifted ruler. He defeated and destroyed the petty 


~ 1 Telegaon plates at Manne in Mysore State (Now Andhra Pradesh )—E.1, 
XIU, p. 275 Hf. 
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Gujarat branch ; but was worsted by Chalukya Bhima of Vengi. 
With difficulty he maintained his own against Bhoja. I of Gurjara- 
Pratihara dynasty and Mahendrapala of Kanafij. Like his father, 
he was a Jaina having for his preceptor Gunabhadra the famous 
Jaina author of the last five chapters of Adipurana. Krshna II was 
succeeded by’ Indra III, his grandson, who had a short but brilliant 
career. He defeated the Paramara Chief Upendraraja and rightly 
teking advantage of the troubles of accession at Kanafij after the 
death of Mahendrapala in 908 A.D., carried out a successful 
campaign in Northern India finally capturing Kanafij. He also 
succeeded in shattering the prestige of Imperial Pratiharas. Indra 
died in 917 A. D, and was succeeded by his eldest son Amoghavarsha 
Il who had a very short reign of about a year. The Bhadan plates 
of Parajita Silihara as well as Deoli and Karad plates of Krshna II 
bear testimony to his rule. The omission in the Sangli plates of 
Govinda IV of his name and the mention there, that Govinda IV 
mediated upon the feat of Thdra Nityavarsha and not upon those of 
Amoghavarsha show that the two brothers were not on good terms. 
This must have come in the way of thevdatter. Govinda IV who 
came to the throne in 918, was the-very essence of love and its 
pleasures as Deoli and Karid plates describe. These plates speak of 
his having taken to evi] ways, which, by no means, is unbelievable. 
Bhima II of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty claims to have defeated 
a great army sent by King Govinda’. This Govinda is certainly 
Govinda IV. This reverse must have hastened his fall. The manner 
of his losing his kingdom is described by Parhpa in his Vikramarj- 
unavijaya where he praises his patron Arikesarin If under the title 
of Arjuna. Although this has to be accepted with a grain of salt, 
it is clear from the account that his feudatories rebelled against 
Govinda and offered the crown to his uncle Amoghavarsha IIL. 
Deoli and Karad plates confirm the version of Parispa. 


The reign of Amoghavarsha III commenced in 985 A.D. and must 
have ended after about 4 years only as Krshna If was already upon 
the throne in May 940 A.D. when the Deoli plates were issued by 
him, Amoghavarsha HI seems to have been a man of religious 
fervour ; the actual administration during these four years also, was 
very probably in the hands of the crowned prince Krshna. As 
a Yuvaraja, he defeated the Chedis in the north?. An inscription 
found at Jura in the Maihar state of the Baghalkhand Agency, eulogizes 
Krsna TIf in Kannada. This confirms his conquest of Chitrakuta 
and Kalafijara. Amoghavarsha UI died some time after the 8rd of 
December 939 and before May 940 A.D. Krshna HUI, who must have 
peacefully ascended to the throne some time in December 939 A.D., 
invaded the Chola kingdom during the 3rd year of his reign, The 


1 Epigraphica Indica VIII, p. 1127. 

2 This conclusion was arrived at by the late Dr. A. S, Altekar after analysing 
the Deoli plates, For the details see his work. “The Rashtrakutas and 
their times” pp. 112-144, 

2 Cf. Sriharsadeva iti Khottigadevalaksmim Jagraha yo Yudhi ... 
Epigraphica Indica, I, p. 235. 
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state in the Karid plates regarding the defeat of the Pandyas and 
the Keralas at the hands of Krshna III gets corroboration from 
Somadeva who completed his work Yashatilaka about two months 
Jater than the issue of the Karad plates of Krshna III ie. in May 959 
A.D. Jura inscription refers to Krshna’s conquest of Kafichi and 
Tanjora, These conquests in the south, affected his position in the 
north. Alienating the sympathies of his Chedi relatives was also 
1esponsible for these reverses during the latter part of his reign. 
Any way Krshna III] completed his mastery over the whole of the 
country towards the south of the Narmada by handing over the thronc 
of Veiizi to his ally. An inscription from Kollagallu, dated Sunday, 
the 6th day of the bright half of Kshaya Phalguna of Saka 889 A.D. 
(17th February 968 A.D.) mentions the death of this able monarch 
during the year and speaks of Khottiga’s succession. In the reign of 
this king, the decline of the Rashtrakuta power set in. Udaipur 
prasasti of the kings of Malva distinctly mentions the capture of 
royal glory and splendour of Khottigadeva by Shriharsha. This 
is corroborated by Dhanapéla, the author of Paiyalacchi, who in 
V. 276 mentions that the work was written in Dhara in Vikrama 
Samvat 1029 (ie. 972-73°A,D,)when Manyakheta, the Rashtrakuta 
capital was sacked by the King of Malva. Khottiga was alive in 
972 A.D. when this event took place. He seems to have met his 
death in the war with the Paramiaras as his successor is found issuing 
the Karad plates! in September of the same year. Thus the succes- 
sion of Karka II can be placed in the Middle of 972 A.D. He was 
on the throne for hardly eighteen months, when he was defeated and 
ousted from the throne by Taila II, a nephew of Yuvaraja U, the 
reigning Chedi monarch. According to the inscription? of Vikrama- 
ditya VI, the Saka year in which the overthrow of the Rishtrakutas 
took place was Srimukha j.c. Saka 895; somtime between March 973 
and March 974 A.D.; but as the latest known date® of Karka is July 
973, it is safe to assume that his defeat must have taken place 
in the autumn or winter of 973 A.D. The fall of the Rashtrakuta 
cmpire must be considered to be dramatic. 


Before passing on to the reign of Taila II of later Chailukyas over 
Satara, a reference to the Vishnukundins from Afidhra is necessary. 
These Vishnukundins* appear to have hailed from Vishnukonda, 
a place at a distance of fifty miles to the south of the river Krshna 
in Andhra Pradesh. This place even now retains fragmentary 
remains and a fort, in ruinous condition. Vikramamahendra, the 
progenitor of this race seems to have flourished somewhere in 450 
A.D. His son, Goviida Varma has been the contemporary of the 
illustrious Vakataka king Harisena who after having conquered the 


1 Epigraphica Indica XII, p. 263. 
2 Indian Antiquary XXI, p. 167, 

8 Gundur inscription, Indian Antiquary XII, p. 272 (Asadha month). 

4 For details see the article of Prachin Maharashtratil Vishnukundi Rajavat 
(aTaTt Rareree ats faropet ZIMA from Sanshodhanamuktavali Part II 
(aatrerraaatates At FATT) of Maha Mahopadhaya Dr. V. V. Mirashi, 
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Andhra country! appears to have put Govindavarmaé on the throne. 
Govindavarma was the first among the Vishnukundins to assume the 
title Maharaja, indicative of his rule over the territory. The fact that 
Madhavavarma I, his son, has married a Vakataka princess, is 
envisaged by inscriptions. He appears to have helped Harisena’s 
grandson in getting control over Vidarbha. After Harisena, the 
Vakataka empire, however, suffered from a downfall, ultimately help- 
ing this scion of the Vishnukundins in establishing his rule over 
southern Maharashtra and Kuntala. Two copper-plates of Madhava- 
varma have been found. Copper-plates of his descendants also give 
good information about him. He was a champion of Vedic religion 
and distinguished himself by performing 11 Ashavamedha sacrifices, 
certainly a rare feat among ancient kings of his land. Along with 
Andhra, Kunitala and southern Maharahshtra, he appears to have 
brought under his thumb the southern Kosala i.e. modern Chhattis- 
gad as is clear from the title in one of his Copper-plates viz. 
‘ trivaranagarbhavanagataparanayuvatinandanah ’ or trivaranegarabha- 
vanagataparamyuvatijamaviharanarati’. The king of Trivaranagara 
is identical with Tivaradeva whose copper-plates have been found 
in Rajim and Phulzar near Chhattisgad...Madhavavarma had 
defeated him. Another copper-plate: found at-Khanapur in Sangli 
district? refers to the gift of a village, on the bank of Krshna-venna 
named Ratturak along with the houses in the vicinity, to a Brahman 
on the full-moon day in the month of Vaishikha by the king 
Madhavavarma. The copper-plate was attributed to the 5th or 6th 
century A.D. on the basis of calligraphic evidence. ‘This has also 
been finally attributed to this king Madhavavarma of Vishnu- 
kundins®. This was issued in the 40th year of his reign. As his sons 
had predeceased him, the kingdom was divided between his grand- 
sons. One of these namely Madhavavarman IJ is styled as ‘ trikuta- 
malayadhipatih’ in his copper-plate. After’ Madhavavarman II, 
the Rashtrakutés became powerful in southern Maharashtra and at 
about 550 A.D. Kalachuris of Mahishmati came to establish their 
power in northern Maharashtra as well as Vidarbha. This leads to 
the inference that the Vishnukundins lost their power ; although they 
continued to rule in their province namely Andhra till the 7th 
century A. D. before being vanquished by the illustrious Chalukya 
ruler Pulkeshin I. 


Later Chdlukyds.-Taila 1, who overthrew Rashtrakuta Karka II 
(978-74 A.D.) claims to be a remote descendant of Chalukya dynusty 
of Badimi. Two inscriptions, dated A.D. 957 and 965, reveal that 
Taila I was, in the early part of his life, a vassal of the Rashtrakuta 
Krshna_ III in Tardavadi now identified with the small village of 
Taddevadi on the south bank of the Bhima, in the Indi Taluka, 
Bijapir District. Taila I was required t to fight with a euler of 


1 Inscription from Ajanta Cave No. 16. 


2 Published by Shri Y. R. Gu aa in the Quarterly Volume VIII, p. 163, Bharat 
Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandal (V 8, p. 163). ~ 


$ *Prachin maharashtratil visnukundi rajavat’ Samsodhan Muktavali sar 2, 
p. 106-107 (Maha Mahopadhaya Dr. Mirashi). 
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other Rashtrakuta claimants, but was able to hold his own against 
all of them. Ultimately the feudatories of the Rashtrakutds transferred 
their allegiance to him. He assumed the titles Ahavamalla and 
Bhuvanaikamalla and his capital was Manyakheta up to A.D. 993. 
His victory over the Paramaraés made him a master of the southern 
part of the Paramara kingdom. Taila II and his successors are 
mentioned as kings of Karnata, Kuntala, or Rattapadi. The king- 
dom of the Chalukyis at the time included the three districts of 
the south viz, Shimoga, Chitaldurg and Bellary, southern Konkan 
and the border of Northern Konkan in the west, and extended 
up to the upper course of the Godavari and possibly even up to 
the Narmada in the North. The last known date of Taila II 
from an inscription is A.D. 996. He was succeeded by his son 
Satyasraya in 996 A.D. The SilAharas of northern Konkan fell 
a victim to his attack. Satyasraya assumed the titles of Irivabe- 
dariga, Ahavamalla and Akalarikacharita. Leading aggressive 
campaigns against his neighbours in the south, Satyasraya brought 
all territories up to the Kurnool and Guntir districts. In the latter 
district, his stone inscription (A.D, 1006) is found. During the 
reign of his successor. Vikramaditya V (A.D. 1008-1014), the 
Chalukyas started expanding their kingdom in the east. Vikrami- 
ditya I was followed by his younger brother Ayyana II (A.D. 1014) 
who ruled for a year only and was followed by his youngest brother 
Jayasirnha II in or before 1015 A.D, The dates of his inscriptions 
range from 1015 A.D. to 1043 A.D. He assumed the titles of Jagada- 
kamalla I, Trailokyamalla, Mallikamoda and  Vikramasimha. 
Several inscriptions dated in 1028 A.D. and subsequent year reveal 
that he ruled from his capital Kalyana or Kalyini, modern Kalyani 
in Bidar, Mysore. The Chalukya capital appears to have shifted fo 
Manyakheta sometime after 993 A.D, Jayasitnha II asserted his 
supremacy over the branch of the Silahara dynasty that ruled at 
Karahataka, modern Karad in the Satara district from the 10th century 
A.D. Sometime during the rule of this king, the Chalukya kingdom 
appears to have suffered from internecine quarrels. His son 
Someshvara [I (1043 to 1068 A.D.) who assumed the titles of 
Ahavamalla. Rajanarayana and Viramartanda had to fight with the 
Cholas as well as-other dynasties of his time. He also succeeded in 
subduing the revolt of the Yadavas of Seuna-desa shortly before 
1060 A.D. Someshvara II, his son, ruled from 1068 to 1076 A.D. 
After him his brother Vikramaditya VI came to the throne in 1076 
A.D. He started a new era, called after his name. He married the 
Silahara princess Chandralekha and cemented his friendship with. the 
dynasty. Hoysalas of Gangadem, Yadavas of Seuna-desa, Kadarmbis 
of Goa, Pandyas of Nolanibavadi and others accepted his supremacy. 
His court was graced by illustrious writers like Bilhana, the author 
of Mitaksara, The last known date of this great king is 1128 A.D. 
His son Someshvara III (1126-1138 A.D.) was given the honorific 
title Sarvajna-bhiipa or Sarvajna-Chakravarti for his extensive 
knowledge. He was the author of Abhilashitartha-chintamani and 
Manasollasa. Someshvara III was succeeded by Jagadekamalla 
(1138 to 1151 A.D.) who was followed hy Taila III who came to 
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the throne in 1151 A.D. Sometime before 1153 A.D., he was taken 
a prisoner by Kakatiya Prola of Telingana, thus inflicting a shatter- 
ing blow to the Chalukya Empire. Emboldened by this reverse of the 
Chilukyas, Bijjala, a feudatory chief belonging to Kalachuri dynasty 
wrested the sovereignty of Katyana from Taila IIL in 1156 A.D. 
Several inscriptions confirm this fact. He assumed the titles of 
Tribhuvanamalla, Nissakamalla and Giridurgamalla. The statements 
in some of the inscriptions of his successors that he invaded Sirihala, 
Nepala, Magadha, etc. are hyperboles only. Someshvara, who 
assumed the title Riya-Murari ascended the throne in 1168 according 
to inscriptional evidence. He conquered Chola, Lata, and Gurjara 
countries before 1172 A.D.. His last known date is 1177 A.D. An 
inscription of the reign of his younger brother Sankarna II makes 
a very extravagant claim of his conquest of Ganda, Magadha, 
Turushka and Sinihala; but this must be a accepted with a grain 
of salt. He was succeeded by his younger brother Ahavamatla 
(1180 A.D.) who carried on campaigns against his neighbours. He 
worsted in battle the Silahara Aparaditya II of Northern Konkan 
and the Paramara Vindhyavarman of Malvé. In 1181 A.D., however, 
Someshvara IV of the Chalukya dynasty succeeded in wresting from 
him, the larger portion of the Deccan including Kalyana. The last 
known date of Ahavamalla is 1183 A:D, He was succeeded by his 
younger brother Singhana, who, however, completely surrendered 
to Someshvara IV in 1183-84 A.D. An inscription dated 1184 AD. 
mentions him as a feudatory of Someshvara IV. 


Chalukya Someshvara IV, son of Taila TH, thus was successful 
in recovering his ancestral kingdom. This is confirmed by an 
inscription from Kurgod, in the Bellary Taluka of the Bellary District 
dated 1181-82 A.D. Someshvara [V..uled.the Deccan up to the 
Godavari river till 1184 A.D. The last known date of his rule over 
Bellary and Shimoga Districts is 1189 A.D. In this year, he was 
deprived of his supremacy by Yadava Bhillama, forcing him to take 
shelter with Kadainta Jayakesin ITIL of Goi who accepted his rule 
up to 1198 A.D.. Nothing further about him is known. 


Silahards.—Three distinct families bearing the name Silaharas were 
ruling respectively northern Konkan, southern Konkan and the southern 
Maharashtra. consisting of the districts of Kolhapur, Miraj and Karad. 
All of them assumed the title Tagarapura-varadhishvara. This indicates 
that they ruled the city of Tagiira at one time. These families were 
founded in the times of Rashtrakutis and served as their feudatozies. 
The first two of these families founded about the middle of the 9th 
century A.D. passed through trying circumstances during the rule 
of the later Chalukyas of Kalyani. This has been already men- 
tioned. The third Silahara family was founded by Jatigé in 10th 
century A.D. with its capital probably at Karad. This family had 
a more distinguished career as its scions ruled as independent or 
semi-independent kings after the fall of the Rashtrakuta empire. It 
is said that Gandaraditya of this family who probably ruled in the 
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first half of the 12th century A.D. became famous by feeding 
a hundred thousand Brahmanas and constructing a large tank narned 
Gandasamudra in the Miraj District with the installation of the 
image of Buddha, Jina and Shiva. 


Vijayaditya, the son and successor of Gandaraditya, helped the 
northern Silaharas in recovering their independence and assisted 
Bijjala in his revolt against later Chalukyas. Kalachuris were unable 
to worst Bhoja II, Vijayaditya’s son, but Singhana succeeded in 
overthrowing him and annexing the kingdom of Silaharas to the 
Yadava dominions. 


The Silaharas carried the Suvarana-Garuda-Dhvaja and assumed 
the title Sriman-Mahalakshmi-labdha-vara-prasida ; which proclaims 
Mahalakshmi as their tutelary deity. An epigraphic record! speaks 
of their descent from Jimutaketu who gave his life to Garuda for 
saving serpents, a story forming the basis of Nagananda of Shri- 
harsha. This record styles, the Silahara family as ‘the best of the 
Sinihala kings’ thus indicating a real or probably fancied relation 
with the island of Ceylon. 


Yddavas of Devagiri.—The predecessors of Yadavas of Devagiri, who 
ruled over Khandesh, Nasik and Ahmadnagar Districts, were the 
vassals of the Rashtrakut&s of Manyakheta and the Chalukyas of 
Kalyani for a period of over three hundred years. Drdhaprahira, 
the founder of the family hailing from Dhvaravatipura or modern 
Dvaraka in Kathiiwar, flourished in the first half of the 9th century 
A.D. and had Chandradityapura or modern Chandor in Nasik district 
as his capital. His son Seunachandra I founded a city called Seuna- 
pura and also gave the name Seun-desa to the country on the confines 
of Dandaka and included Devagiri, modern Daulatabad, in the 
Aurangabad district. Inscriptions of the successors of Seunachandra 
style themselves as Seunds. Karna, one of the remote successors of 
this Seunichandra I had as son Bhillama V who was the first 
independent king of the race. 


Bhillama ascended the throne in 1185 A.D. This was the time of 
a great upheaval in the Deccan. Failure of Chalukya Someshvura 
IV in consolidating his power, emboldened him in bidding for 
a paramount power in the Deccan. With the help of his able 
generals, he wrested power and _ territories from Someshvara IV 
including Kalyana in 1189 A.D. Inscriptions of Bhillama’s reign 
refer to his supermacy over Belvoli, Tardavadi and Madagihar in 
the old Jath State. The statement of the Mutgi inscription that he 
secured victories over the Kalnigis, Gaudas, Vashigas, Arigis, 
Napalas and the Paiichalas seems to be very extravagant. According 
to Hemadri, Bhillama founded the city of Devagiri and probably 
made it his capital. The earliest mention of Devagiri as the capital 
of Seunads is found in an inscription of Jaitugi or Jartrapala, son of 


1 Epigraphica Indica, TIL, 192. 
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Bhillama in 1196 A.D. Inscriptional evidence reveals that Bhillama 
associated with him his son in the Government from A.D, 1191 and 
died shortly after 1193 A.D. During the closing years of his reign 
he had to fight with Ballala [1 of Hoyasalas with no success. Jaitugi 
also failed to dislodge Ballala II from his position. Nevertheless the 
Kingdom of Seunas during Jaitugi’s reign extended upto the con- 
fluence of Krshna and Tungabhadra bringing Seunas near 
Kakatiyas who were also defeated by Jaitugi. Jaitugi ruled up to 
1210 (1191 to 1210) A.D. and was succeeded by his son Singhana 
about the vear 1210 (1210-1247 A.D.). 


Singhana was certainly the most distinguished member of the 
family. He put an end to the rule of the Kolhapur branch of the 
Silahara family by overthrowing Bhoja II. With the exception of 
powerful Hoyasals, Singhana was able to assert supremacy over all 
kingdoms in the south. Singhana’s empire extended from Khandesh 
up to the Shimogi and Anantpur districts, and from the western 
coast (including Northern Konkan) up to the eastern parts of 
Hyderabad and Berar. During the reign of this king, Sharangdhara 
composed his famous treatise on musi¢ called Sarigita-ratnakara. 
Singhana was on the throne up to June 1247 A.D. Krshna, his 
grandson, came to the throne in 1247 A.D., and continued Singhana’s 
policy of expanding the Seuni empire in all directions. Stone 
inscriptions of Krshna found in the Shimoga, Chitaldurg, Bellary, 
Dharvar and Belganv districts show that he succeeded in retaining 
the bounds of the kingdom of his grandfather Jalhana. The author 
of Suktimuktavali was his counsellor and commander. Krshna 
appointed Mahadeva, his brother, as heir apparent who succeeded 
him in 1261 A.D., Mahadeva continued hostilities with the Hoysalis, 
and Silaharas of Northern Konkan,.the Vaghelas of Gujarat, the 
Parmaras of Malva and the Kakatiyas of Telungi country. His 
attempt to penetrate into the heart of the Hoyasala kingdom was 
crowned with a failure. Hemadri, the founder of Hemadapanti 
architecture, was his minister. Mahadeva closed his reign in 1270- 
1271 A.D. Civil war between his son Amna and Ramachandra, the 
son of King Krshna resulted into the treacherous capture and 
slaughter of the former by the latter. Rémachandra in the early 
years of his rute made a frantic effort to crush the power of 
Hoyasalas, but was unable to achieve the end. He also failed in 
overcoming Vaghelaé Sararigadeva. He, however, succeeded in 
defeating the Chiefs of Dahala (modern Jabalpur), Vijrakara 
(modern Vairagarah in Madhya Pradesh) and Bhandagara (modern 
Bhandara in the Vidarbha region of Maharashtra). Inscriptions of 
Rimchandra show that he was able to retain the Seuna kingdom 
during the early days of his rule. But the prestige of the 
Seuni kingdom was _ irretrievably damaged on account of 
Ramachandra’s failure to save his capital from being plundered by 
Ala-ud-din Khilji the governor of Kari, who invaded Devagiri by 
way of Elichpur in 1296 A.D,, Hereditary enemies now pressed hard 
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upon them. Kakatiya Prataparudra succeeded in pushing the 
western border of his empire upto Medak and Raichur. In A.D. 
1305, Hoyasala Ballala II wrested from Ramchandra  Banavasi, 
Santaliga and Kogili. In fact, there is no evidence to prove 
that Shimoga and Chitaldurg districts were under the rule of 
Seunds after 1800 A.D.. The Deccan was again raided by Muslims, 
when Seunids were fighting for defence in the south. Ramachandra 
had to swerve from his allegiance to the Government of Delhi dye 
to strained relations and in 1307 A.D. Ala-ud-din Khilji sent Malik- 
Naib Kafur with a great army, who overran the Seuna kingdom and 
took Ramachandra a prisoner to Delhi. Ramachandra was, how- 
ever, released after a period of six months and was allowed to ruie 
his kingdom as a vassal under the Sultanate army for an invasion vf 
Telingana country, Ramachandra helped Muslims against Hoyasala 
Ballala III of Dorasamudra in 1311, 


Ramachandra was succeeded by his son Shankaradeva in 1811 A.D. 
who antagonised the Sultan by his hostile activities. In A.D, 1318, 
Malik-Naib directed an expedition against Shankaradeva, killed him 
and assumed the government of Devagiri. Ala-ud-din’s death caused 
confusion in Delhi, Taking advantage of this, Harapaladeva, the 
son-in-law of Rimachandra’ declared his independence and captured 
the fort of Devagiri with the help of Raghava, the minister of 
Ramachandra. But in 1318 A.D Mubarak the son and successor 
of Ala-ud-din, recovered Devagiri by defeating and killing Harapala- 
deva or Haripala. Raghava suffered defeat at the hands of Khusrav 
Khan, Mubiarak’s commander.. Thus the kingdom of Seunas passed 
into the hands of Muslims in 1818 A.D. 


1 The ‘Struggle for Empire p. 48. = _ 
2 Tbid., p. 40. 
3 Tbid., p. 42. 
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THE FIRST MUSALMAN INVASION OF THE DECCAN TOOK PLACE IN 12961 
but the power of the Devagiri Yadavas was not extinguished till 1818, 
From 1318 Maharashtra began to be ruled by governors appointed 
from Delhi and stationed at Devagiri. The Delhi emperor 
Muhammad Tughlag (1325-51) made Devagiri his capital and changed 
its name to Daulatabad or the Abode of Wealth. In 1841 Musalman 
exactions caused a general revolt in the Deccan, which, according 
to Ferishta, was so successful that in 1844 Muhammad had no part 
of his Deccan territories left him except Daulatabad. In 1345 there 
was widespread disorder, and the Delhi officers plundered and 
wasted the country*. These cruelties led to the revolt of the, 
Deccan nobles in 1347 under the able leadership of an Afghan 
soldier named Hasan Gangu hearing the title Zafar Khan. The 
Nobles were successful, and freed the Deccan from dependence 


Se —_ = em 


1 Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Vol. VI, pp. ‘15-16! 


1 It was not Ram Dev but his son Sangama who gave shelter to the refugee 
king of Gujarat and Ram Dev denounced his son and asked Ala-ud-din to 
take steps to restore his authority. This happencd after the unsuccessful 
expedition of Alauddin against Warangal in 1303-04 (K.A.N. Sastri—History 
of South India, p. 219). 


? Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 304. In 1296 (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan: Vol, VI, 
p. 31) Ramdev the ruling king of Devagiri or Devgad was surprised in his 
capital by Ala-ud-din Khilji, the nephew. of the Delhi emperor Jalal-ud-din 
Khilji, and forced to pay tribute. In 1297, Ramdev gave shelter to Raf 
Karan the refugee king of Gujarat, and neglected to pay tribute for three 
years (Ditto, 1. 365). In 1306-07 Malik Kafur, Ala-ud-din’s general reduced 
the greater part of Maharashtra, distributed it among his officers, and 
confirmed Ramdev in his allegiance (Ditto, I. 369). In March 1307 
(Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Vol. VI, p. 31), Malik Kafur, on his way to 
Telingan was received with great hospitality at Devgad by Ramdev (Ditto, 
I. 371). In 1311 (Ramdev died in 1311, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Vol. VI, 
p. 38) as Ramdev was succeeded by his son Shankardev (thc name of 
Ramdev Rao’s son is Sirighanadev and not Shankardev—Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Vol. VI, p. 48) who was not well affected to the Musalmans, 
Malik Kafur on his way to the Karnatak left a force at the town of Paithan 
on the left bank of the Godavari to overawe the Yadavas (Ditto, I. 373). 
In 1813 Malik Kafur marched a fourth time into the Deccan, seized and 
put Shankardev to death, wasted Maharashtra, and fixed his residence at 
Devgad (Ditto, 1. 379), where he remained till Ala-ud-din in his last 
illness ordered him to Delhi. During Malik Kafur’s absence at Delhi, 
Harpaldev the son-in-law of Ramdev stirred the Deccan to arms, drove 
out many Musalman garrisons, and with the aid of the other Deccan chiefs 
recovered Maharashtra. In 1318 Mubarik Khilji, Ala-ud-din’s son and 
successor, marched to the Deccan to chastise Harpaldev who fled at the 
approach of the Musalmans, and was pursued, seized, and flayed alive, 
Mubarik appointed Malik yak Laki, one of his father’s slaves, to command 
in the Deccan, and returned to Delhi (Ditto, I. 389). 


3 Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 432-33. 
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on Northern India’. Hasan founded a dynasty, which in honour 
of his patron, a Brahman he called Bahamani, and which held the 
command of the Deccan for nearly 150 years. The Bahamani 
capital was first fixed at Gulbarga about 180 miles east of Satara 
and in 1426 was removed to Bedar or Ahmadabad-Bedar about 
100 miles further east. By 1351 Ali-ud-din Hasan Gangu Bahamani, 
by treating the local chiefs and authorities in a liberal and friendly 
spirit, had brought under his power every part of the Deccan which 
had previously been subject to the throne of: Delhi?. In 1357, 
Ala-ud-din divided his kingdom into four provinces or tarfs, over 
cach of which he set a provincial governor or tarfddr. Satara 
formed part of the provinces of Gulbarga which extended from 
Gulbarga as far west as Dabhoi and south as far as Raichur and 
Mudgal in the Niz4m’s territory. Ali-ud-din apparently had control 
over the whole of Satara, except the hilly west which with the 


1 Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 285-91. Hassan Gangu, the first Bahamani king, was 
an Afghan of the lowest rank and a native of Delhi. He farmed a small 
plot of land belonging to a Brahman astrologer named Gangu who was 
in favour with the kingvof\Delhi. Having accidentally found a treasure 
in his field, Hasan*had the honesty to give notice of it to his landlord. 
The astrologer was so struck with his integrity that he exerted his influence 
at court to advance Hasan’s fortunes. Hasan thus rose to a great station 
in the Deccan, where his merit marked him out among his equals as their 
leader in their revolt. He assumed the name of Gangu in gratitude to 
his benefactor, and from a similar motive added that of Bahamani or 
Brahmani by which |his dynasty was afterwards distinguished. About the 
origin and early history of Hasan there is much dispute: and Wolsley Haig 
traces ‘his descent. to an ancient Persian hero, (see CHI, ML 372) but 
Dr. P. M. Joshi is right when he says “On the whole it is much safer 
to leave the question open as to the origin and early history of Hasan”. 
Farlier he remarks “Virishta therefore cannot be dismissed off hand as 
‘absurd’”. (See Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Vol. VI p. 249) Elphinstonc’s 
History of India, 666..'The Bahamani dynasty consisted of the following 
eighteen kings, who were supreme for nearly 150 years (1347-1490) and 
continned in power for about thirty years more : 


The Buhamanis, 1347-1526 (Brigas’ Ferishta, Vol. 11), 


Name. Date. Name, Date. 

Aljaud-din Bahaman (Hasan 1347-1358. Humayun = ..—-«1457-1461. 
Gangu). 
Muhammad | we «. 1358-1375, Nizam -- 1461-1463, 
Mujahid oe .- 1375-1378. Muhammad If 1463-1482. 
Daud we .- 1378, Mahmud H .. 1482-1518. 
Mahmud I se «+ 1378-1397. 
Nominal Kings. 

Ghias-ud-din un «+ = 1397, 
Shams-ud-din a .- 1397, Ahmadtt  .. (518-1520. 
Firoz, is «. 1397-1422. Ala-ud-din UT 1520-1522. 
Ahmad I i .. 422-1435. Vali .. 1522-1526. 
Ala-ud-din 1 ie .. 1435-1457. Kalim .. 1526, 


“) Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 291-299 ; Grant Duff’s Marathas Vol. Ip. 45. 
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Konkan was uot reduced till a century later. In the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, under the rule of Muhammad Shah Bahamani 
(1358-1375), the banditti which for ages had harassed the trade of the 
Deccan were broken and scattered, and the people enjoyed peace 
and good government’. This period of prosperity, when the fort 
of Satara [Satara fort is said to have been built in 1190 A. D, by 
Silahar Bhoj II of Kolhapur (History of Kolhapur in Marathi Vol. I 
Part I, p. 170 by B. P. Modak) Satara may have been repaired 
later] and many other forts were probably built, was followed by 
the awful calamity of the Durga Devi famine, when the country is 
said to have been reduced to a desert by twelve rainless years 
(1396-1407). In the first years of the famine Mahmud Shah 
Bahamani (1378-1397), is said to have kept ten thousand bullocks 
to bring grain from Gujarat to the Deccan, and to have founded 
seven orphan schools in the leading towns in his dominions?. No 
efforts of any rulers could preserve order of life, through so long 
a series of fatal years. Whole districts were left without people, 
and the strong places fell from the Musalmins into the hands of local 
chiefs*. Before the country could recover, it was again wasted by 
two rainless years in 1421 and 1422, Multitudes of cattle died 
and the people broke into revolt'. In 1429 Malik-ut-Tujjar the 
governor of Daulatabad, with the hereditary officers or deshmukhs, 
went through the country restoring order. Their first operations 
were against some Ramoshis in Khativ Desh and a body of banditti 
that infested the Mahadev hills. The army next marched to Wai 
and reduced several forts. So entirely had the country fallen waste 
that the old villages had disappeared and fresh villages had to be 
formed, which generally included the lands of two or three old 
villages. Lands were given to all who would till them, free of rent 
for the first year and for a horse-bag of grain for the second year. 
This settlement was entrusted to Dadu Nafsu Kale, an experienced 
Brahman, and to a Turkish eunuch of the Court®. In 1453, Malik- 
ut-Tujjar, who was ordered to reduce the sea coast, of Konkan 
forts, fixed his head-quarters at Chakan, a small fort eighteen miles 
north of Poona, and, after reducing several chiefs, laid siege to a fort 
whose chief was named Shirke who he speedily obliged to surrender 
and to deliver himself and family into his hands. Malik-ut-Tujjar 
insisted that Shirke should embrace the Muhammedan faith or be put 
to death. Shirke on this, assuming an air of great humility, 
represented that there existed between him and Shankar Ray of 
Khelna or Vishalgad in Kolhapur a family jealousy, and that should 
he become a Muhammedan, his rival, on Malik-ut-Tujjar’s retreat, 
would taunt him with ignominy and excite his own family and subjects 


! Briggs’ Ferishta, IT. 525-326, 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, Il. 349-350. ‘These seven towns were Cheul, Dabhol, 
Elichpur, Daulatabad, Bedar, Gulbarga and Kandhar. 

® Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 50. 

4 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 405-06. 

5 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. 1 p. 51, 
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to revolt. He further promised to accept the Muhammedan faith if 
Malik-ut-Tujjar would reduce his rival, and agreed to guide him 
and his forces through the woody and very difficult country to 
Shankar’s dominions. Malik-ut-Tujjar marched against the chief of 
Khelna but was treacherously surrounded and killed in the woods 
by Shirke!. About this time (1453-1480) no references have been 
traced to Satara places except to Wai and Man which are mentioned 
as military posts, whose troops in 1464 were ordered to join Mahmud 
Gavan in his Konkan expedition*. In 1460, and twelve years later 
in 1472 and 1478, failure of rain so wasted the country that in 1474 
when rain fell, scarcely any one was left to till the land’, The power 
and turbulence of their provincial governors was a source of weakness 
and danger to Bahamani rule. To remove this evil Mahmud Gavan, 
the very learned and able minister of Muhammad Shah Bahamani II 
(1463-1482), framed a scheme under which the Bahamani territories 
were divided into eight instead of into four provinces. Satara was 
included under BijApir, one of the two divisions into which Gulbarga 
was divided, and was-placed under Khwaja Givin himself. In each 
province only one fort was held in the governor’s hands; all other 
forts were entrusted to captains and garrisons appointed and paid 
from headquarters ; the pay! of the captains was greatly increased 
and they were strictly compelled to keep their garrisons at their 
full strengtht. This scheme, for reducing their power brought on 
the minister the hatred-of the leading nobles. They brought false 
charges of disloyalty against Mahmud Gavan. The king was weak 
enough to believe them and foolish enough to order the minister’s 
execution, a loss which Bahamani power never recovered’, 


1 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. pp. 438-39. 
Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 483. 
Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 483, 493, 494. 


n> 


t) 


4 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 503, 504. 


5 Of the Bahamani kings Muhammad II was a scholar of Arabic and Persian. 
He attracted Arab and Persian people to the Deccan in order to make the 
country the seat of learning and culture, He appointed teachers in various 
centres of the kingdom and large cities and towns. This immigration of 
Arabs and Persians had a great effect upon the culture and future history 
of the Deccan. With this influence which was definitely foreign in character, 
we find the native Hindu art influencing the cultural structure of the 
Bahamanis. We find that in the reign of Firoz the relations between Hindus 
and Muslims were excellent and the influence of Hindu culture was creeping 
even though slowly, in the sacred buildings of the Bahamanis. In a word 
the twenty-two ycars in interregnum between the death of Muhammad I and 
the accession of Firoz are really a period of struggle between the cultures 
immerging into an atmoshpere of an attempted synthesis of purely Hindu 
forms, the foreign influence represented by the Afaqis and the northern 
tradition represented by the Bahamanis. 
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In 1481, on the death of Mahmud Gavan, his estate of Bijapur CHAPTER 2. 
including Satéra was conferred on Yusuf Adil Khan the future founder oar 
of the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapair', who was appointed tarafdar or a History: 
ie / pi: p _ ustiM RULE. 
provincial governor, while Daria Khan Fakr-ul-mulk, Mallu Khan, “443 snani 


1. : /a46 1489-1686. 


Sultan Kutb-ul-mulk at Golkonda (1512-1609), and the Barid Shahi under 
Kasim Barid at Bedar (1492-1609). Though kings, nominally supreme, 
continued to rule as late as 1526, the supremacy of the Bahamanis may be 
said to have ceased when the Bijapur (1489) and Ahmadnagar (1490) 
governors threw off their allegiance and established themselves as 
independent rulers. According to Colonel Mcadows Taylor, except 
Humayun Shah (1457-1461), the Bahamani kings protected their poole 
and governed them justly and well. Among the Deccan Hindus all 
elements of social union and local government were preserved and 
strengthened by the Musalmans, who, without interfering with or remodel- 
ling local institutions and hereditary offices, turned them to their own use. 
Persian and Arabic education was extended by village schools attached to 
mosques and endowed with lands. This;tendéd to the spread of the litera- 
ture and faith of the rulers, and the effects of-the cducation can still be 
traced through the Bahamani dominions. A large foreign commerce centred 
in Bedar, the capital of the Deccan, which was visited by merchants and 
travellers from all countries, The Bahamani kings made few public works. 
There were no water works, no roads or bridges, and no public inns or 
posts. Their chicf works were huge castles which after 500 years are 
as perfect as when they were built. ‘These forts have glacis and counter- 
scarps, covered ways, traverses, flanking bastions with curtains and 
intermediate towers, broad wet and dry ditches, and in all plain fortresses 
a faussebraye or rampart-mound with bastions and towers in addition to 
main rampart. No forcible conversiowof niasses of Hindus scems to have 
taken place. A constant stream of foreigners poured in from Persia, Arabia, 
Tartary, Afghanistan, and Abyssinia. These foreigners, who served chiefly 
as soldiers, married Hindus and created the new Muhammedan population 
of the Deccan, The uames and dates of the Ahmadnagar and Bijapur kings 
are :— 


Ahmadnagar and Bijapur Kings, 1489-1686 (Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. Ill, p. 704) 


Ahmadnagar Bijapur 
Name. Date Name Date 

Ahmad I .» 1490-1509 Yusuf .- 1489-1510, 
Burhan .» 1509-1553 Ismael +» 1510-1534, 
Husain I -. 1553-1565 Mallu ia 1534, 
Murtaza «. 1565-1586 Ibrahim I .. 1534-1558, 
Husain IT .. 1586-1589 Alil .» 1558-1580. 
Ismael .. 1589-1591 Ibrahim I «+ 1580-1627. 
Burhan I .. 1591-1595 Mahmud -» 1627~1657. 
Ibrahim My 1595 Ali Il +» 1657-1672. 
Bahadur a 1596 Shikandar ». 1672-1686. 
Ahmad II «» 1596-1603 

Murtaza II .- 1603-1630 

Husain IIT .. 1630-1633 


Murtaza Il -» 1633-1636 
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and most of the Moghal Officers attached to him obtained estates in 
the province, In 1489 Yusuf Adil Khan asserted his independence 
and proclaimed himself king. He wrested many forts from the 
governors of Mahmud Shah Bahamani II (1482-1518), and subdued 
all the country from the river Bhima to Bijaépir’. In 1551 Saif Ain-ul- 
Mulk, late commander-in-chief of the Ahmadnagar army who had 
taken refuge in Berar and who at the request of the Bijapur king had 
come to Bijapir was given considerable estates in Satara. In the 
battle of Sholaptir against Ahmadnagar in the same year Ibrahim 
Adil Shah suspected Saif Ain-ul-Mulk of treachery, and he, in conse- 
quence, retired to Man in east Satara, collected the revenue, and 
divided them among his troops. Ibrahim Adil Shah sent one of his 
officers with 5,000 horse to expel Ain-ul-Mulk, but the Bijapir troops 
were defeated. Saif Ain-ul-Mulk, growing bolder by success, gathered 
the revenues of many districts including Vilva in Sangli. 
Ibrahim next sent against him 10,000 horse and foot under Niaz Kuli 
Beg and Dilavar Khan Habshi. These troops were also defeated 
and so many elephants and horses and so great a store of valuable 
baggage fell into the hands of Ain-ul-Mulk that he levicd fresh troops 
and determined to» establish -himself as an independent chief. 
Ibrahim Adil Shah took the field in person at the head of 5,000 
chosen horse, 3,000 foot; /and a train of artillery. Ain-ul-Mulk 
encamped on the river Man, and the king arrived and halted some 
days on the opposite bank without attacking him. Saif Ain-ul-Mulk 
resolved not to quit the country without fighting. For three days 
he advanced towards the king’s-canip as if to engage but as often 
retired, the royal army remaining under arms on each occasion from 
dawn till sunset expecting the attack. On the fourth day Ain-ul-Mulk 
put his troops again in motion ; but the king, supposing that his desig 
was only to parade as on) the preceding days, neglected to make 
preparations for his reception, the common guards of the camp only 
getting under arms. At length, when the enemy’s standard appeared 
in sight, [brahim Adil Shah marshalled his troops in great haste and 
moved out of the camp to give battle. Ain-ul-Mulk averse from 
engaging the king in person consulted with his friends, observing that 
it was treason to fight against the royal standard. To this all agreed 
except Murtaza Khan Anju who remarked that the standards did not 
tight, and there was no danger of shedding royal blood, Ain-ul-Mulk 
satisfied with his casuistry and finding it too late to hesitate, charged 
the royalists, and attacking the centre where Ibrahim Adil Shah was 
posted, pressed on it so fiercely that it was thrown into disorder and 
the king fled. On this his whole line broke and victory declared in 
favour of Ain-ul-Mulk, who seized the royal canopy, elephants, and 
artillery, besides all the tents and baggage. Ain-ul-Mulk pursued the 
king towards Bijapiir, but was afterwards obliged to fly by the route of 
Man Desh to the Ahmadnagay dominions where he was assassinated. 
In 1579, the Bijipir minister Kishvar Khan falsely accused Chand 


1 Briggs’ Ferishta, WI, 9. 
2 Ibid, 105. 
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Bibi, the dowager queen, of instigating her brother, Murtaza Nizim 
Shah, king of Ahmadnagar, to invade Bijapir, and sent her a prisoner 
to Satara after subjecting her to many indignities’. On Kishvar 
Khan’s fall in the same year Chand Bibi was released from prison and 
conducted to Bijapir?. In 1592 Dilavar Khan, the Bijapur regent, 
was sent a prisoner to Satara where he died* shortly after. 


Under the Bijapir kings, though perhaps less regularly than atter- 
wards under the Moghals, the country was divided into districts or 
sarkérs. The district was distributed among sub-divisions which 
were generally known by the Persian names pargand, karydt, sammat, 
mahal, and talukd, and sometimes by the Hindu names of prant and 
desh. The hilly west, which was generally managed by Hindu 
officers, continued to be arranged by valleys with their Hindu names 
of khoré, mura, and mdval. The collection of the revenue was 
generally entrusted to farmers, the farms sometimes including only 
one village. Where the revenue was not farmed, its collection was 
generally entrusted to Hindu officers. Over the revenue-farmers was 
a government agent or amil, who, besides collecting the revenue, 
managed the police and settled civil, suits.-Civil suits relating to 
land were generally referred to juries or, pafichdyats. In money 
suits the amils or government agents probably passed decisions. One 
of the amilddrs, who superintended a considerable division and to 
whom all other amildars, were subordinate, was termed mokdsadar, 
and it is conjectured that he had some percentage on the revenue. 
The mokdsddar’s office though sometimes continued from father to son 
was not hereditary. Frequently but not always over the mokdsdéddar 
was a subha who, although he took no share in the revenue manage- 
ment and did not live in the district, executed deeds and 
formal writings of importance. Though the chief power in the 
country was Muhammedan, Hindus were largely employed in the 
service of the State. The garrisons of hill forts seem generally to 
have been Hindus, Marathas, Kolis, Ramoshis, and Dhangars, a few 
places of special strength being reserved for Musalmin commandants 
or killedars. Besides the hill forts, some parts of the open country 
were left under loyal Maratha and Brahman officers with the titles 
of estate-holder or jdgirddr and of district head or deshmukh. Estates 
were generally granted on military tenure, the value of the grant 
being in proportion to the number of troops which the grant-holder 
maintained. Phaltan from which in the time of the Peshvas 850 
horse were required, furnished only fifty to the Bijapar government 
at a very late period of the dynasty, but the Maratha chiefs could 
procure horsemen at short notice and they were entertained or 
discharged at pleasure. Family feuds or personal hate, and, in the 
case of those whose lands lay near the borders of other kingdoms, 
an intelligent regard for the chances of war, often divided Maratha 
families and led members of one family to take service under rival 


1 Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 
2 Briggs’ Ferishta, Il, 150. 
* Briggs’ Ferishta, ILL, 172-173. 
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Musalman states. Numbers of Hindus were employed in the 
Bijaptir armies and those of distinguished service were rewarded 
with the Hindu title of Raja, ndik, and rac’. 


The principal Maratha Chiefs in Satara under the Bijapir govern- 
ment were Chandrarav More of Javli, about thirty-five miles north- 
west of Satara, Ray Naik Nitnbalkar of Phaltan about thirty-five 
miles north-east of Satara, Juijharrav Chatge of Méalavadi about 
twenty-seven miles east of Satara, Daphle of Jath about ninety miles 
south-east of Satara, Mane of Mhasvad about sixty miles east of 
Satara, and the Ghorpade of Kapshi on the Varna about thirty miles 
south of Karad. A person named More, originally a Karnatak chicf 
was appointed in the reign of Yusuf Adil Shah (1490-1510) to the 
command of a body of 12,000 Hindu infantry sent to reduce the 
strong tract between the Nira and the Varma. More was success- 
ful. He dispossessed the Shirkes and completely suppressed the 
depredations of their abettors, the chiefs of whom were Gujar, 
Mamulkar, Mohite, and Mahadik. More was dignificd with the title 
of Chandraray and his son*Yeshvantrav, having distinguished him- 
self in a battle fought with thetroops of Burhin Nizam Shah 
(1508-1553), in which he captured a grcen flag, was confirmed in 
succession to his father as Raja of Javli and had permission to 
use the banner he had won, Their descendants ruled in the same 
tract of country for seven generations and under their mild and 
just management that barren tract became populous. All the 
successors of the first More assumed the title of Chandrariv, The 
unswerving loyalty of this family induced the Bijaptir government 
to exact little more than a nominal tribute from districts producing 
so little, and which had always been in disorder under Muhammedan 
governors. Rav Naik,Nimbalkar or Phaltanrav was the Naik of 
Phaltan, His original surname was Pavar ; he had taken the name of 
Nimbalkar from Nimbalik or Nimlak where the first Nimbalkar 
lived, The family is considered one of the most ancient in 
Maharashtra as the Nimbalkar was made sardeshmukh of Phaltan 
before the middle of the seventeenth century by one of the Bijaépir 
kings. The deshmukh of Phaltan is said to have become a polygar 
or independent chief and to have repeatedly withheld the revenues 
of the district. Vangoji or Jagpalrav Naik Nimbalkar who lived in 
the early part of the seventeenth century was notorious for his 
restless and predatory habits. Dipabai the sister of Jagpalrav was 
married to Maloji Bhonsle, Shivaji's grandfather who was one of the 
principal chiefs under the Ahmadnagar kingdom. Jagpalrav Naik seems 
to have been a man of great influence. It is said that it was through 
his exertions that the marriage of Maloji’s son Shahaji and Jijabii, 
Lukhdev Jadhavrav’s daughter, was brought about against the wishes 
of the girl’s parents. One of the Phaltan Naiks was killed in 1620 
in a battle between Malik Ambar and the Moghals. Nimbalkar 
never exchanged his ancient title of naik for that of Raja, 
Jutijharrav Ghatge, the deshmukh of Malavadi was the head of 


1 Grant Duff's Mardthas, Vol. 1, pp. 64-65. 
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a powerful family whose founder Kim Raje Ghatge had a small 
command under the Bahamani kings. His native country Khatdv 
was separated from that of the Nimbalkar by the Mahadev Hills, 
The Ghatges were deshmukhs and sardeshmukhs of the pargand of 
Man. In 1626 Nagoji Ghatge was given the title of sardeshmukh 
as an unconditional favour by Ibrahim Adil Shah II, together with 
the title of Jhufijirrav. The head of the Mane family was deshmukh 
of Mhasvad, adjoining the district of the Ghatges. The Manes were 
distinguished shileddrs or self-horsed cavaliers under Bijapir, but 
were nearly as notorious for their revengeful character as the Shirkes. 
The Ghorpades, who were originally Bhonsles, according to their 
family legend acquired their present surname during the Bahamani 
times from having been the first to scale a fort! in the Konkan 
which was deemed impregnable by fastening a cord round the body 
of a ghorpad or iguana. They were deshmukhs under the Bijapir 
government and were divided into two distinct families, one of 
Kapshi near the Varna river and the other of Mudhol near the 
Ghatprabha in the Karnatak. Under Bijapir the Kapshikar 
Ghorpades were known as the ndvkas or nine-touch Ghorpades and 
the Mudholkars as the sdtkas or seyen-touchGhorpades, a distinc- 
tion which the two families maintain. The head of the Mudholkar 
Ghorpades was the patil of a village near Satara. The Ghorpades 
seem to have signalized themselves at a very early period. The 
high Musalman titles of Amir-ul-umra or Chief of the Nobles was 
conferred on one of the members of the Kapshi family by the Bijapiir 
kings. The first Ghorpade that joined Shivaji was one of the 
Kapshikars while the Mudholkars: were his bitter enemies. The 
Daphles were deshmukhs of the pargand of Jath. Their original 
name was Chavhan and they took’ the surname of Daphle from their 
village of Daphlapir of which they were hereditary patils. They 
held a command from the Bijapir kings. 


In 1636 the Nizam Shahi dynasty came to an end. In 1637 Shahaji 
Bhonsle, the son of Maloji Bhonsle, who had taken a considerable 
part in Nizim Shahi affairs during the last years of the dynasty, 
was allowed to retire into the service of Mahmud Adi] Shah of 
Bijapir (1636-1656). In 1687, besides giving Shahaji his jagir 
districts in Poona, Mahmud Adil Shah conferred on ShahAji a royal 
grant for the deshmukhi of twenty-two villages including Masur* 
in the district of Karad, the right to which had by some means 
devolved on governmentt. Before the middle of the 17th century, 
Shahaji's son Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha empire, had begun 
to establish himself in the hilly parts of Poona in the north where 
he had been put in possession of his father’s estate of Poona and 


1 Khelna or Vishalgad in 1471. See Sherwani H. K., Bahamanis of Deccan, 
p. 298. 


2 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, pp. 69-71. 

4 Patrasar Sangraha No. 885. 

4 Grant Dufl’s Marathas, Vol. J, p. 96. 

5 Some recent sources assert that he was born on 19th February, 1630. 
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Supa. By 1648 he obtained control over the strong forts of Torna? in 
Bhor about thirty-five miles and Kondana or Sinhgad about 
twelve miles south-west of Poona, of Purandhar about twenty miles 
south of Poona, and of Rajgad in Bhor about five miles east of 
Torna. At this time the south of the Nird, as far east as Shirval 
and as far south as the range of hills north of the Krshna, was 
farmed by the hereditary deshmukh of Hird’s Maval, a Maratha 
named Bandal, and the fort of Rohidi was committed to his carc. 
He early entertained a jealousy of Shivaji and kept a strong garrison 
und carefully watched the country round Purandhar. The deshpande 
of the place was a Prabhu. Wai was the station of a Bijapir 
Mokdsddar or manager who had charge of Pandugad, Kamalgad and 
several other forts in the neighbourhood. Chandrarav More, Raja 
of Javli, was in possession of the Ghitmatha from the Krsna to the 
Vama’. The Bijapiy government being impressed with the idea 
that it was incited by Shahaji, caused him to be imprisoned, and at 
the same time sent an army under Fateh Khan to attack Shivaji; 
but Shivaji proved more than a match for him and killed him in 
the battle of Belsir near*Purandhar. Shahaji was subsequently 
released in the saime year, and an effort was made to bring about 
reconciliation between him and Biji Ghorpade, the Mudhol Chief 
who had been instrumental in his capture. To induce both parties 
to forget what had passed, Mahmud Adil Shah made them exchange 
their hereditary rights and indns as deshmukhs, Baji Ghorpadc 
thus obtained from Shahaji the deshmuki rights of twenty-two villages 
in Karad which Shahaji had acquired in 1687 from Bijapir*. This 
agreement however syas not acted upon. In the meanwhile another 
attempt was made to. seize Shivaji and this time Bajt Shamraj was 
sent for the purpose. Shivaji frequently lived at the town of Mahad 
in Kolaba and the purty,of Shamrij, passing through the territory of 
Chandrarav More, lurked about the Par pass until an opportunity 
should offer. Shivaji anticipated the surprise, attacked the party 
near the bottom of the pass and drove them in great panic to the 
forests. Disturbances in the Karnatak prevented the Bijapiir govern- 
ment any further from taking active steps against Shivaji, who finding 
that his father had hcen sent far away from the capital on a military 
campaign in Karnitak, began to devise new schemes for posses- 
sing himself of the whole Ghatmatha or hilly west Deccan. With 
this object in view Shivaji turned his attention to the Mores of 
Javli who were very powerful in that region. The ruling prince! 
Yeshvantrav was however none too friendly towards Shivaji and 


1 According to jJadunath Sarkar the fort of ‘Torna was captured in 1646 
and Rajgad was a new fort built by Shivaji in the same year (Jadunath Sarkar 
—Shivaji, p. 34). 

The date of acquisition of Kondana is uct known. Shivapur Deshpande 
Bul gives the year 1647, This year is indicated by Mohammednama 
(Jadunath Sarkar—Shivaji, p. 35). 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 109. 

* Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 115. 

+ Shiv Bharat Canto 13 shloka 43. 
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would not fall in a line with the designs of Shivaji. In fact he 
had reasons to be grateful to Shivaji because it was he who was 
instrumental’ in enabling Yeshvantrav to succeed to the jahagir of 
Javli after the death of Daulatrav in 1648, who died childless and 
whose widow had sought the help of Shivaji in adopting young 
Yeshvantrav and carrying on the administration in his name during 
Yeshvantrav’s minority with the assistance of one Hanmantrav More, 
a distant relation of the family. In course of time Yeshvantrav grew 
jealous of his independent position and impatient of Shivaji’s inter- 
ference. Shivaji spent years in negotiation for a peaceful way to gain 
his object. There was also some understandable reason for Shivaji's 
patience. Afzalkhan the subheddr of Wai who had acted as the 
representative of the sovereign power of Bijipir since 1649 was 
anxious to prevent both Yeshvantriv and Shivaji from growing 
very powerful in that region. He had sent letters to Kanhoji Jedhe 
and other sardars to join his standard for the purpose. There thus 
arose a triangular contest between the Mores, Shivaji and Afzalkhan. 
About the year 1654, Afzalkhin came to be transferred to Kanakgiri* 
and Shivaji seized this opportunity of-Afzalkhan’s absence to deal 
resolutely with the affair. He took into his confidence some of the 
Maval Deshmukhs, particularly Kanhoji Jedhe and Haibatrav Silimkar 
as also other neighbours of the Mores and sent a proposal to Javli 
stating terms which the Mores refused to accept. Then he dispatched 
a contingent of these Deshmukhs along-with his commander Sambhaji 
Kavji and a small force threatening their residence. This first attempt 
proved ineffectual, and Shivaji sent another force under Raghunath 
Ballal Korde. A battle was fought near Javli in which Hanmantrav 
More was killed and Yeshvantray fled for his life and took shelter 
in the fort of Rairi. Pratapriv More another scion of the family 
escaped to Bijaptir to seek the help of Adil Shah to oust Shivaji from 
Javli (26-1-1656). Shivaji himself at once procecded to Javli, stayed 
there for two months, and strengthened his hold upon the principality, 
In the meantime Yeshvantray started serious trouble afresh from 
the hill top of Rairi, a large and lofty plateau near Mahad which 
belonged to the Mores. Shivaji sent troops and his agent Haibatrav 
Silimkar to Yeshvantriv demanding submission. After a long negotia- 
tion, a meeting was arranged at the foot of Rairi in May. When the 
Mores came down to meet Shivaji, he killed the principal offender 
Yeshvantrav and carried his two sons Kyshnaji and, Baji as captives to 
Poona. The capture of the strong fort of Vasot&, which had also be- 
longed to Mores, about fifteen miles west of Satara, subsequently 
called Vajragad by Shivaji and the conquest of Shivthar valley com- 
pleted the conquest of Javli. Later on the two sons of Yeshvantrav 
were detected conducting secret intrigues with Bijapiir and were 
therefore put to death’. The result of Shivaji’s swift and decisive 
action towards Mores was on the whole helpful to his pursuits, because 
the turbulent chiefs in the surrounding area came to know what to 


1 Ruling princes of Javli enjoyed a hereditary title “ Chandrarav ” 
2 Sardesai: New History of the Marathas p. 112. 
§ Sardesai: New History of the Marathas Vol. I, p. 112-113. 
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expect from him if an open opposition were offered to his plans and 
desires. Shivaji followed up his conquest of Javli by surprising 
Rohida which he scaled at night at the head of the Mavlis. Bandal, 
the deshmukh who was in the fort at the time stood to his arms on 
the first moment of alarm; and although greatly outnumbered his 
men did not submit until he was killed. At the head of them was Baji 
Prabhu Deshpande; Shivaji treated him with generosity, received 
him with great kindness, and confirmed him in all his hereditary 
possessions, He had relations with Shivaji, and afterwards agreed 
to follow the fortunes of his conqueror ; the command of a considerable 
body of infantry was conferred upon him and he maintained his 


Pratapgad built by character for bravery and fidelity to the last. In 1656, to secure 


Shivaji, 1656. 
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access to his possessions on the banks of the Nira and the Koyna 
and to strengthen the defences of the Par Pass Shivaji pitched upon 
a high rock near the source of the Krshna on which he resolved to 
build another fort commanding an extensive view of Konkan to the 
west. The execution of the design was entrusted to Moro 
Trimal Pingle, who shortly before had been appointed to 
command the fort of Purandhar in Poona. This man, when 
very young, had ,accompanied his father, then in the service 
of Shahaji to the Karnatak and returned to the Maratha country about 
the year 1653 and shortly after joined Shivaji. The able manner in 
which he executed every thing entrusted to him soon gained him 
the confidence of his master and the erection of Pratapgad, the name 
given to the new fort, confirmed the favourable opinion entertained 
of him!, A new image of the goddess Bhavani, the prototype of his 
family deity, Bhavani of Tuljapiiy, was Jater installed in the fort and 
Shivaji made it a practice to visit the place on devotional grounds, 
whereby he effectively served his political object of keeping a watchful 
eye on the region around. In the same year (1656) the Moghals 
invaded the Bijaptr territories and Sarjerav Ghatge, Nimbalkar, and 
other Maratha estate-holders promptly joined Khan Muhammad, the 
Bijapar prime minister with their troops”. 


About the year 1658 Bijaptir was distracted by factions among its 
nobles and the youth of its sovereign Ali Adil Shah II. At last they 
became sensible of the necessity of making an active effort to subdue 
Shivaji. For this purpose an army was assembled consisting of 
500 horse and 7000 choice infantry, a good train of artillery or what 
was considered as such, besides a large supply of rockets, a number 
of swivels mounted on camels, and abundance of stores. Afzal Khan, 
an officer of high rank, volunteered to command the expedition, and 
in his public leave-taking, in the vaunting manner particularly com- 
mon to Deccan Muhammedans of those days, pompously declared 
that he should bring back the insignificant rebel and cast him in chain 
under the footstool of the throne. To avoid impediments which 
presented themselves on the straight route from Bijapar and the heavy 


1 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. I, 119. 
2 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 123. 
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the end of October, the army proceeded in September 1659 from 
Bijapar to Pandharpur and thence marched towards Wai. Shivaji, on 
its approach, took up his residence in Pratapgad and sent the most 
humble messages to Afzal Khan. He pretended to have no thought of 
opposing so great a personage, and seemed only anxious to make 
his peace with the Bijapir government through the Khan’s 
mediation ; he affected the utmost sorrow for his conduct, which 
he could hardly persuade himself would be forgiven by the king, even 
if the Khan should receive him under the shadow of his protection ; 
and he would surrender the whole of his country to the Khan were 
it possible to assure himself of his favour. Afzal Khan, who had all 
the vanity of a Muhammedan noble, had also a thorough contempt 
for his enemy. At the same time as he had formerly been in charge 
of the Wai district he was aware of the exceeding difficulty of an 
advance through the wild country which he must penetrate. With 
such considerations and mollified by Shivaji’s submission, Afzal Khan 
in answer to repeated applications despatched a Brahman in his 
own service named Gopinathpant with suitable attendants to 
Pratapgad. On his arrival at Par, a village below the fort, Shivaji 
came down to meet him. The Brihman stated that the Khan, his 
master, and Shahaji were intimate friends, thatthe Khan bore no 
enmity towards his son, but on the contrary would prove his desire 
to aid him by interceding for his pardon, and even endeavouring to 
get him confirmed as jdgirddr in part of the territory he had usurped. 
Shivaji acknowledged his .obligation although his reply at the public 
meeting was not couched in the same humble strain he had used in his 
message. He said that if he could: obtain’ a part of the country in 
jagir it would be all he could expect, that he was the king’s servant 
and that he had been of considerable use ta his government in 
reducing several chiefs whose territory would now come under the 
royal authority. This was the substance of what passed at their 
first interview. Shivaji provided accommodation for the envoy and 
his suite, but assigned a place for the Brahman at some distance from 
the rest. In the middle of the night Shivaji secretly introduced him- 
self to Gopinathpant, He addressed him as a Brahman, his superior. 
He represented that all he had done was for the sake of Hindus and 
the Hindu faith, that he was called on by the goddess Bhavani herself 
to protect Brahmans and cows, to punish the violators of their temples 
and their gods, and to resist the enemies of their religion, that it 
became Gopinathpant as a Brahman to aid a course which Bhavani 
had sanctioned, and that if he did, he should ever after live among 
his caste and countrymen in comfort and wealth. Shivaji seconded 
his arguments with presents, and the solemn promise to bestow the 
village of Hivra on him and his posterity for ever. The Brahman 
envoy could not resist such an appeal seconded by such an induce- 
ment and swore fidelity to Shivaji, declared he was his for ever, and 
called on the goddess to punish him if he severed from any task 
Shivaji might impose. They consulted on the fittest means for avert- 
ing the present danger. The Brahman, fully acquainted with Afzal 
Khan’s character, suggested tempting him to a conference and 
Shivaji at once approved of the scheme. He sent for Krshnaji 
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Bhaskar, a confidential Brahman, informed him of what had passed, 
and of the resolution which he had adopted. After fully consulting 
on the subject they separated as secretly as they had met. After 
holding some interviews and discussion for the purpose of masking 
their design, Krshnaji Bhaskar as Shivaji's agent was despatched with 
Gopinathpant to the camp of Afzal Khan. Gopinathpant represented 
Shivaji as in great alarm; but if his fears could be overcome by the 
personal assurance of the Khan, he was convinced that he might 
easily be prevailed on to give himself up. With a blind confidence 
Afzal Khan trusted himself to Gopinathpant’s guidance, An interview 
was agreed on, and the Bijapir troops with great labour moved to 
Jav]i. Shivaji prepared a place for the meeting below the fort of 
Pratapgad ; he cut down the jungle, and cleared a road for the 
Khan’s approach but every other avenue to the place was carefully 
closed. He ordered Moropant and Net&éji Palkar from the Konkan 
with many thousands of the Mdvfi infantry. He communicated his 
whole plan to these two and to Tanaji Malusare. Netaji was stationed 
in the thickets a little to-the,ecast of the fort, where it was expected 
that part of the Khan's. retinue would advance, and Moro Trimal 
with a body of old and tried men was sent to hide himself in the 
neighbourhood of the main body of the Bijapiir troops which as had 
been agreed remained near Javli. The preconcerted signal for 
Netaji was the blast of a horn, and the distant attack by Moro Trimal 
was to begin on hearing the fire of five guns from Pratapgad which 
were also to announce Shivaji's. safety. Fifteen hundred of Afzal 
Khan’s troops accompanicd him to within a few hundred yards 
of Pratépgad, where; at Gopinathpant’s suggestion they were 
desired to halt to dispel any doubt and fear that Shivaji had 
professed about Khan’s preparations. Afzal Khan, dressed in a thin 
muslin garment, armed apparently only with his sword, and attended, 
as per mutual agreement only by two armed soldiers, Bada Sayyad 
and another, advanced in his palanquin to a well-decorated reception 
tent set up for the occasion, about half way up the ascent of the fort. 
Shivaji while preparing himself to meet the Khan for peaceful 
negotiations, had taken complete precautions to meet any contin- 
gency. It was Thursday, 10th of November 1659. On that day after 
a morning bath and usual worship and prayers, Shivaji took his 
meals and bid a hasty but affectionate farewell to his friends, committ- 
ing his son Sambhiji to their care. He rose, put on a steel chain 
cap under his turban and chain armour under his cotton gown, held 
Bhavani sword in his right hand, concealed a crooked dagger or 
hichod in his left sleeve, and put on a shield to cover his back. Thus 
armed. he slowly descended from the fort. The Khan had arrived at 
the place of meeting before him, and expressed his jealous indigna- 
tion at the lavish grandeur of decoration of the mandap which 
surpassed something that could be observed at Bijapar and which 
the son of a sardar of Bijapiir should be in a position to display. By 
that time Shivaji was seen advancing, attended by two of his 
companions Jiva Mahala and Sambhaji Kavji. 
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Shivaji viewing Afzal Khan at a distance expressed fear for the 
presence of Bada Sayyad and requested Khan, through Pantaji 
Gopinath that Bada Sayyad be kept a few paces away, to which 
Afzal Khan readily agreed and as if to dispel fear, even handed over 
his sword to Krshnaji Bhaskar who was standing nearby. Khan 
however, was not left completely unarmed; for he had a dagger 
fixed by his right side near the waist. With characteristic over- 
confidence Afzal Khan took no objection to Shivaji’s companions 
although they had possessed their usual arms with them, a circumstance 
which might have passed wnnoticed, being common amongst 
Marathas. He advanced two or three paces to meet Shivaji; 
they were introduced to each other by Pantaji Gopinath and 
further in the midst of the customary embrace, the tall and 
mighty Khan was able to hold the neck of comparatively 
short statured Shivaji under his left arm. As the Khan tried 
to press it, he took out his dagger from his waist on the right side 
and tried to hit the left side of Shivaji, As Shivaji was clad in 
armour, the steel weapon only made a sharp rubbing sound against 
his side but did not hurt him, Thereupon Shivaji, ever on his 
guard hit the bichvd in his left hand on the right side of the Khan. 
Unfortunately the Khan wore no armour and therefore the hit 
proved singularly effective and ripped open his bowelst. Khan 
uttered the words ‘treachery’ ‘treachery’ and shouted for help. 
Khan’s hold on Shivaji’s neck by this time was naturally slackened 
and Shivaji having made himself free quickly thrust his sword right 
through Afzal Khan’s stomach and in a moment Afzal Khan Jay dead 
on the ground. Krshnaji Bhaskar who possessed Afzal Khan’s sword 
tried to rescue him but was held at bay by Shivaji who with another 
stroke of his sword separated the head of the Khan from the trunk of 
his body. At this moment Bada Sayyad rushed forth and tried to 
attack Shivaji but Jiva Mahala finished him» The palanquin bearers 
of Khan tried to take away the body putting it in the palanquin but 
Sambhaji Kavjit hit at their legs, seized the head of the Khan and 
marched towards the gate of the fort. The sharp shrill sound of 
the bugle-like horn was a signal to Netaji Palkar and the Mavis lying 
in concealment, who fell upon Khan’s army, that was resting at the 
foot of the hill. Moro Trimal also, began his operations on hearing 
the sound of five guns fired from Pratapgad on Shivaji coming out 
safe. Few of the Bijapir soldiers had time to mount their horses or 
stand to their arms. Netaji Palkar gave no quarter; but orders were 
sent to Moropant to spare all who submitted, Shivaji’s humanity to 
his’ prisoners was conspicuous on this as on most occasions. Many 
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of those that had attempted ta escape were brought in several days 
afterwards in a state of great wretchedness. Their reception and 
treatment induced many of the Maratha prisoners to enter Shivaji’s 
service. The most distinguished Maratha taken was Jhufjharrav 
Ghatge whose father had been the intimate friend of Shahaji, but 
Shivaji could not induce him to depart from his allegiance to Bijapar. 
At his own request he was allowed to return, and was honourably 
dismissed with valuable presents. The son and family of Afzal 
Khan were taken by Khanduji Khopde one of Shivaji’s officers, but 
on being offered a large bribe he agreed to guide them to a place 
of safety, and led them by unfrequented paths across the mountains 
and along the banks of the Koyna, until he safely lodged them in 
Karad. When this treachery came to Shivaji's knowledge Khopde 
was condemned to death and at once executed. 


This success greatly raised the reputation of Shivaji. The 
immediate fruits were four thousand horses, several elephants, 
a number of camels, a/considerable treasure, and the who!e train 
of equipment which -had been sent against him. Such of his troops 
as were wounded, Shivaji on this occasion distinguished by presents 
of bracelets, necklaces, chains of gold and silver, and clothes. These 
were presented with much ceremony, and served to stimulate future 
exertion among his soldiers as well as to give greater fame to his 
exploit. The sword of Afzal Khan and Shivaji’s favourite sword 
Bhavani passed to the Moghals on the capture of Sambhaji in 1689. 
They were restored by Aurangzeb to Shahu in 1707 and till 1827 
remained a valued trophy in the armoury of Shivaji’s descendants, 
Gopinathpant received the promised grant of Hivra in reward for 
his help to Shivaji, and was afterwards promoted to considerable 
rank in the service. 


1 Afzal Khan incident was for a long time regarded as one of the controversial 
topics in the life of Shivaji. The fact that Afzal Khan who had gone to 
meet Shivaji should have met with sudden death at  Shivaji’s 
hands led the common observer to believe that Shivaji meant treachery. 
Muslim chroniclers and those that closely followed them naturally presented 
the story in that light. Subsequent research has however revealed that 
Afzal Khan intended to seize Shivaji dead or alive, and that he was 
making preparations to that effect (see Patra Sar Sangraha No, 774 and 792). 
Afzal’s over-confidence and unguarded behaviour brought the tragic end 
upon him, Eager to meet Shivaji, Afzal rashly consented to meet the 
lion in his den as it were. If Shivaji had meant treachery, he would 
have certainly asked his people lying concealed in the thickets at the 
foot of the hill, to fall upon Afzal Khan then found well within his 
trap; and he would have avoided the risk of an interview with the Khan, 
In this controversy enough weight has not been given to Shivaji’s readi- 
ness to meet the Khan who was known for his earlier treacherous 
behaviour and whose intentions to seize Shivaji had been widel 
publicised. (See Shiva Charitra Nibandhavali: R. FP. Patwardhan’s 
essay on “ Afzal Khan’s Expedition”, pp. 178-179). 


2 Grant Duff's Marathas, 137. 
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In 1659, Shivaji surprised the fort of Vasantgad about seven miles 
north-west of Karad, levied contributions along the Krshna, and left 


a thana or garrison with a revenue collector in the gadhi or mud fort Mu 


of Battis Shira]a. In January 1661, Ali Adil Shah If disappointed 
in his hopes of crushing Shivaji, took the field in person and marched 
to Karad. All the district authorities, some of whom had submitted 
to Shivaji, attended the royal camp to tender their allegiance. Ali 
Adil Shah recovered PanhaJA and Rangna in Kolhapur which had 
fallen to Shivaji in the previous year', 


In 1661, as Shivaji was unable to visit the famous temple of 
Bhavani at Tuljapir during the rains, he with great solemnity 
dedicated as has been mentioned above, a temple to her in the fort 
of Pratapgad. His religious observances from this time became 
exceedingly rigid; he chose the celebrated Ramdas Svami as his 
mahdpurush or spiritual guide and aspired to a high character for 
sanctity’. In 1662 when Shivaji thought of making Raygad in 
Kolaba his capital he held the Konkan Ghatmatha that is the hilly 
west Deccan from the Bhima to the Varni3, In 1665, in accordance 
with the terms of the treaty of Purandhar by..which Shivaji ceded 
to the Moghals the forts which he had taken from them and twenty 
others taken or built by him in the old Nizam Shahi territory and 
obtained the right of levying the chauth and sardeshmukhi over the 
Bijaptir dominions and to co-operate with the Moghals to subdue 
Bijapur, Shivaji with a body of 2,000 horse and 8,000 infantry joined 
Jaysingh and the combined army marched about November. Their 
first operations were against Bajaji Naik Nimbalkar a relation of 
Shivaji and jdgirdar of Bijapur. Phaltan was reduced and the fort of 
Tathvad scaled by Shivaji's Mavlis, “All the fortified places in their 
route were taken. Ali Adil Shah had prepared his troops, but 
endeavoured to prevent the invasion by promises of settling the 
demands of the Moghals, But Jaysingh continued his advance and 
met with little opposition until near Mangalvedha in Sholapur‘. In 
1668 Shivaji obtained a yearly payment of money from the Bijapir 
Government in lieu of a levy of the chauth and sardeshmukhi over, 
the Bijapir dominions and in spite of the narrowing of his territory 
by the Purandhar treaty he still retained the western Satara hills. 


The years 1668 and 1669 were of greatest leisure in Shivaji’s life. 
Some of his contemporaries, speculating on the future, supposed from 
his apparent inactivity that he would sink into insignificance, but 
he employed this interval in revising and completing the internal 
management of his government, which with his various institutions 
are the key to the forms of government afterwards adopted by every 
Maratha state. Shivaji’s regulations were gradually formed and 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, 143. 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, 144. For a further elucidation as regards Ramdas— 
Shivaji relations see p, 39. 

3 Grant Duff's Marathas, 147. 

# Grant Duff's Marathas, 165, 
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enlarged, but after a certain period underwent no change by the 
extension of his territory until he assumed the ensign of royalty. 
Even then the alterations were rather in matters of form than in 
rules, The plans of Maratha expansion which were atterwards 
pursued so successfully by his nation may be traced from a very 
early period and nothing is more remarkable in regard to Shivaji 
than the foresight with which some of his schemes were laid and the 
fitness of his arrangements for the genius of his countrymen. 


The foundation of his power was his infantry ; his occupation pf 
the forts gave him a hold on the country and a place of deposit for 
his plunder. His cavalry had not yet spread the terror of the 
Maratha name; but the rules of formation and discipline for his 
troops, the interior economy of his infantry and cavalry, the regula- 
tions for his forts, his revenue and judicial arrangements, and the 
chief offices through which his government was administered were 
fully developed. Shivaji’s infantry was raised in the West Deccan 
and Konkan ; the men ofthe West Deccan tract were called Mavlis 
or westerners, those of the Koikan, Hetkaris or southerners. "These 
men brought their own arms and required nothing but ammunition, 
Their dress, though not uniform, was generally a pair of short 
drawers coming half-way down the thigh, a strong narrow band of 
considerable length tightly girt about the loins, a turban, and some- 
times a cotton frock. Most of them wore a cloth round the waist, 
which likewise answered. the purposes of a shawl. Their common 
arms consisted of a sword, shield and matchlock. Some of the 
Hetkaris, especially the infantry of Savantvadi, used a species of 
firelock, the invention of the lock for the flint having been early 
received from the Portuguese... Every tenth man, instead of firearms, 
carried a bow and arrows which were useful in night attacks and 
surprises when firearms were kept in reserve or forbidden. The 
Hetkaris excelled as marksmen but they could seldom be brought 
to the desperate sword-in-hand attacks for which the Mivalis were 
famous. Both of them had unusual skill in climbing, and could 
mount a precipice or scale a rock with ease, where men of other 
countries must have run great risk of being dashed to pieces. 
Every ten men had an officer called a Naik and every fifty a havildar. 
The officer over a hundred was termed jumladar and the commander 
of a thousand was styled ek-hazdri, There were also officers of 
five thousand, between whom and the sarnobat or chief commander 
there was no intermediate step. The cavalry was of two kinds, 
bérgirs, literally bridlemen or riders who were supplied with horses 
and shiledars who were self-horsed ; Shivaji’s bargirs were generally 
mounted on horses, the property of the state, A body of this 
description was termed pdégdh or household troops, and Shivaji 
always placed more dependence on them than on the shiledars or any 
horse furnished on contract by individuals; with both he had a pro- 
portion of his pdgdh mixed, to overawe the disobedient and to 
perfect his system of intelligence which abroad and at home pene- 
trated into a knowledge of the most private circumstances, prevented 
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embezzlement, and frustrated treachery. The Maratha horsemen 
were commonly dressed in a pair of tight breeches covering the knee, 
a turban which many of them fastened by passing a fold of it under 
the chin, « frock of quilted cotton, and a cloth round the waist, with 
which they generally girded on their swords in preference to securing 
them with their belts. The horseman was armed with a sword and 
shield ; a proportion in cach body carried matchlocks, but the great 
national weapon was the spear, in the use of which and in the 
management of their horses they showed both grace and skill. The 
spearmen had generally sword and sometimes a shield; but the 
shield was unwieldy, and was carried only in case the spear should be 
broken. Over every twenty-five horsemen Shivaji had a havildar. 
To one hundred and twenty-five there was a jumladar, and to every 
five jumlas or six hundred and twenty-five was a subhedar. Every 
subh& had an accountant and auditor of accounts appointed by 
Shivaji, who were liable to be changed and were invariably 
Brahmans or Prabhus. To the command of every ten subhds or six 
thousand, two hundred and fifty horse, which were rated at only 
five thousand, there was a commander styled: pajich-hazari with whom 
were also stationed a muzumdér or Brahman auditor of accounts 
and a Prabhu registrar and accountant who was called amin. ‘These 
were government agents. Besides these, every officer, from the 
jumladayv upwards, had one or more karkuns or writers paid by him- 
self as well as others in the pay of government, Except the sarnobat 
or chief, no officer was superior to the commander of five thousand 
There was one sarnobat for the cayalry and onc for the infantry. 
Every jumld, subhd, and pafich-hazéri had an establishment of news- 
writers and spies besides secret intelligencers. Shivajis head spy was 
i Maratha named Bahirji Naik. The Marathas are peculiarly roused 
from indolence and apathy when charged. with responsibility. Shivaji 
at the beginning of his career personally inspected every man who 
offered himself, and obtained security from some persons already in 
his service for the fidelity and good conduct of those with whom he 
was not acquainted. This system of security must soon have made 
almost every man answerable for some of his comrades ; and although 
it could have been in most instances but a form, owing to the ease 
with which the responsibility could be evaded, the demand of 
security was always a part of Shivaji’s instructions to his officers. 
The Mavlis sometimes enlisted, merely on condition of getting 
a subsistence in grain; but the regular pay of the infantry was 1 to 
3 pagodas’ a month ; that of the bdrgis or riders, was 2 to 5 pdgodas 
and that of the shileddrs or self-horsed cavaliers 6 to 12 pagodas 
a month, All plunder as well as prizes was the property of govern- 
ment, It was brought at stated times to Shivaji’s darbdr or place 
of public audience and individuals formally displayed and delivered 
their captures. They always received some small proportionate 
compensation ; they were praised, distinguished, and promoted accord- 
ing to their success. In fact to collect plunder from the enemy’s ranks 


1 A pagoda was equal to from Rs. 3 to Rs, 4. 
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was usually regarded by the Marathis to express a victory, of which 
in their estimation it could be the only tangible proof. ‘The horses, 
especially at an advanced period of Shivaji’s history, were subsisted 
during the fair season in the enemy’s country ; during the rains they 
were generally allowed to rest, and were cantoned in different places 
near kurans or pasture lands, under the protection of some fort, where 
the grass of the preceding season was stacked and grain prepared by 
the time they returned. For this purpose persons were appointed 
to whom rentfree lands were hereditarily assigned. ‘The system was 
preserved when many of Shivaji’s institutions were neglected, and it 
proved a great aid to the success of his countrymen, 


Shivaji kept the Hindu festival of the Dasara with great pomp. 
It falls in October at the end of the south-west rains, and was 
particularly convenient for a genera] muster and review of his troops 
previous to their taking the field. At this time each horse was 
examined and an inventory and valuation of each soldier’s effects 
were taken to be compared with what he brought back or eventually 
to be made good. If a horseman’s effects were unavoidably lost, his 
horse killed, maimed, or destroyed in government service they were 
on due proof replaced, On the other hand all plunder or articles 
discovered, of which no satisfactory account could be given, were 
carried to the credit of government, either by confiscating the article 
or deducting the amount from the soldier’s arrears. It was at the 
option of the captors to keep almost any articles if fairly brought 
forward, valued, and: paid for. The,accounts were closed every 
year, and balances due by government were paid either in ready 
money or by bills on the collectors of revenue in favour of the officers, 
but never by separate orders on villages. The only exceptions to 
plunder made by Shivaji were in favour of cows, cultivators, and 
women ; these were never to be mo!ested—nor were any but rich 
Muhammedans or Hindus in their service who could pay a ransom to 
be made prisoners. No soldier in the service of Shivaji was permitted 
to carry any female followers with him to the field on pain of death. 
His system of intelligence was the greatest check on every abuse, 
and his punishments were rigorous. Officers and men who had 
distinguished themselves, who were wounded, or who had suffered 
in any way, were always gratified by promotion, honour or compen- 
sation. Shivaji did not approve of the jagir or estate system; he 
confirmed many, but, with the exception of the establishment for his 
forts, he seldom bestowed new military estates and gave away very 
few as personal assignments. Indm lands were granted by him as 
well in reward of merit as in conformity with the tenets of his faith ; 
a gift of land, especially to Brahmans, being of all charities the most 
acceptable to the divinity. Shivaji’s discipline, which required 
prompt obedience to superiors in every situation, was particularly 
strict in his forts. The chief person or killedadr in the command 
of a fortress was termed havilddr and under him there was one or 
more sarnobats. In large forts there was a sarnobat to each face. 
Every fort has a head clerk and a commissary of grain and stores ; the 
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head clerk, a Brahman was termed sabnis ; the commissary was com- 
monly of the Prabhu caste and was called karkhannis. The orders 
regarding ingress and egress, rounds, watches, and patrols, care of 
water, grain, stores, and ammunition were most minute, and the head 
of each department was furnished with distinct rules for his guidance 
from which no deviation was allowed. A rigid economy characterised 
all Shivaji’s instructions regarding expenditure, The garrison was 
sometimes partly composed of the common infantry. Independent of 
them, each fort had a separate and complete establishment. It 
consisted of Brahmans, Marathas, Ramoshis, Mahars, and Mangs ; the 
whole were termed gadkaris or fort-men. They were maintained by 
permanent assignments of rent-free lands in the neighbourhood of 
each fort, which with the care of the fort passed from father to son. 
The Ramoshis and Mahars were employed on outpost duty. They 
brought intelligence, watched all the paths, misled inquiries, or cut off 
hostile stragglers. This establishment while new and. vigorous was 
admirably suited to Shivajis purpose as well as to the genius of the 
people. The gadkaris described the fort as the mother that fed them, 
and among other advantages, no plan could better provide for old 
or deserving soldiers. 


Shivaji’s revenue arrangements were founded on those of Dadaji 
Kondadev, Shahajis Brahman manager, to whom Shivaji’s education 
in Poona was entrusted (1641)!. The assessments were made on 
the actual state of the crop, the proportionate division of which is stated 
to have been three-fifths to the husbandmen and two fifths to govern- 
ment. As soon as Shivaji got permanent possession of any territory, 
every species of military contribution was stopped, all farming of 
revenue ceased, and the collections were made by agents appointed 
by himself. Every two or three villages were superintended by 
karkun under the tarafdar or talukddr. who.had charged of a small 
district, and was either a Brahman or a Prabhu, A Maratha havildar 
was stationed with each of them. Over a considerable tract there was 
a subhedar or mamlatddér who had charge of one or more forts in 
which his collections both of grain and money were secured. Shivaji 
never permitted the deshmukhs and deshpdndes to interfere in the 
management of the country; nor did he allow them to collect their 
dues until their amount had been ascertained, when an order was 
annually given for the amount. The patil’s, khots and kulkarnis were 
strictly superintended, and Shivaji’s government though popular with 
the common cultivators, would have been unpopular with village and 
district officers, of whom Shivaji was always jealous, had it not been 
for the recourse which all had of entering his military service. 


The method which the Brahman ministers of the Maratha govern- 
ment afterwards adopted, of paying the military and civil servants 
by permanent assignments on portions of the revenue of villages, is 
said to have been early proposed to Shivaji. He objected to it, not 
only from fear of immediate oppression to the husbandmen, but from 


1D, V, Kale: Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaj p. 27. 
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apprehending that it would iu the end cause such a division of power 
as must weaken his government and encourage the village and district 
authorities to resist it as they frequently did that of Bijipiy. With 
the same view he destroyed all village walls and allowed no fortifica- 
tion in his territory which was not occupied by his troops. Religious 
establishments were carefully preserved, and temples for which no 
provision existed had some adequate assignments granted to them, 
but the Brahmans in charge were obliged to account for the expendi- 
ture. Shivaji never sequestrated any allowance fixed by the Muham- 
medan government for the support of tombs, mosques, or saints’ 
shrines. The revenue regulations of Shivaji were simple and judged 
by the standards of those times undoubtedly judicious. 


People were encouraged to clear the jungles, raise crops and revive 
the village parichdyas. They were further assured that the 
authorities would not take anything more than whatever be due 
according to law. ‘This persistent cffort to foster the rule of law and 
create an atmosphere of security endeared him to his people. It is 
just possible, however, that-his judicious measures may! not have been 
attended with immediate inprovements and prosperity to the people 
as is sometimes alleged ; for his districts were frequently exposed to 
great ravages, and he never had sufficient leisure to complete his 
arrangements by that persevering superintendence which alone can 
perfect such institutions. The Muhammedan writers, and Fryer, 
a contemporary English traveller describe his country as in the worst 
possible state, and the formerjonly mention him as a depredator and 
destroyer. Still those districts taken by him from Bijapir which had 
been under the management of farmers or direct agents of government 
undoubtedly experienced great benefit by the change. The 
judicial system of Shivaji_in civil cases was that of pafichdyat or 
council which had invariably obtained in the country. Disputes 
among his soldiers were settled by their officers. He drew his criminal 
law from the Hindu sacred works or Shdstrads; but as the former 
rulers were Musalmans they had naturally introduced changes which 
custom had sanctioned and perpetuated. This accounts for the 
difference that long afterwards persisted between Hindu law and 
Maratha usage. 


To aid in the conduct of his government, Shivaji established eight 
offices ; Ist the Peshvd or head manager whose office was held by 
Moro Pant or Moreshvar Trimbak Pingle ; second the Muzumddér ox 
general superintendent of finance and auditor general of accounts, 
whose office was held by Abaji Sondev, subheddr of the province of 
Kalyan ; third the Surnis or general record-keeper, superintendent of 
correspondence, examiner of letters; the office was held by Annaji 
Datto; fourth the Vaiknis or private record-keeper and superin- 
tendent of the household troops and establishment; the office was 
held by Dattajipant ; fifth the Sarnobat or chief captain of whom there 
were two, Pratiprav Gujar over the cavalry and Yesaji Kank over the 
infantry; sixth the Dahir or minister for foreign affairs, an office held 
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by Somnathpant ; seventh the Nydyddhish or superintendent of jus- 
tice, an office managed by Niraji Ravji and Gomaji Naik; and eighth 
the Nyaya Shastri or expounder of Hindu law, an office held first by 
Shambhu Upadhya aud afterwards by Raghunathpant, 


The officers at the head of these civil situations, except the 
Nydyddhish and Nydya Shastri, held military commands and 
frequently had not leisure to superiutend their duties. AT! therefore 
were aided by deputies called kdrbhdris, who often had power to 
fix the seal or mark of their principals on public documents. When 
so empowered they were styled mutdliks, Each department and 
every district establishment had eight subordinate officers under 
whom were an adequate staff of assistants. These officers were, 
Ist the Kérbhari, Mutalik or Divan; 2nd the Muzumdar or auditor 
and accountant; 3rd the Fadnis or Fadnavis deputy auditor and 
accountant; 4th the Sabnis or clerk sometimes styled daftardar ; 
5th the Kdérkhannis or commissary; 6th the Chitnis or correspondence 
clerk ; 7th the Jamdér or treasurer in charge of all valuables except 
cash ; and 8th the Potnis or cashkeeper....Attached to himself, Shivaji 
had a treasurer, a correspondence:¢lerk, and“an_ accountant besides 
a Farisnis or Persian secretary. -His clerk was) a Prabhu named 
Balaji Avji, whose astuteness and intelligence were remarked by the 
English at Bombay on an occasion. when he was sent there on business. 
Balkyshnapant Hanmante, a near relation of Shahiiji's head manager 
was Shivaji's accountant. On Shivaji’s enthronement at Raygad in 
1674 the names of such offices as were formerly expressed in Persian 
were changed to Sanskrt and some were marked by higher sounding 
titles. There was only one commander-in-chief for the infantry and 
cavalry and one Nydyddhish or judge’, 


In May 1673 a detachiunent of Shivaji's Mivlis surprised Parali 
about four miles south-west of Sitira. Its capture put the Musalman 
garrisons on the alert, and Satara, a fort that had always been kept 
in good ordcr by the Bijapiir government, which was next invested, 


"1 Grant Duffs Marathas, 206-207. The following statement gives the names 
and the old and new titles of Shivaji’s ministers in 1674 : 


Shivaji's Ministers, 1674. 


Name. Old Title. New Title. 
Moropaat Pingle es .-  Peshva Mukhya Pradhan. 
Ramehandrapant Bavdevkar .» Muzumdar .. Pant Amatya. 
Annaji Datto es .. Surnis .. Pant Sachiv, 
Dattajipant a “ .»  Vanknis .  Mantri. 
Hambirrav Mohite Ne .. Sarnobat - .. Senapati. 
Janardanpant Hanmante .. .. Dabir .. .. Sumant. 
Balajipant Pe ae .. Nyayadhish .»  Nyayadhish. 


Raghunathpant oe .. Nyayashastri .. Panditrav. 
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sustained a siege of several months and did not surrender till the 
beginning of September, I]t is remarkable that this fort which had 
long, perhaps before the Adi] Shahi Dynasty, been used as a state 
prison, often became the prison of Shivaji’s descendants in later years. 
The forts of Chandan, Vandan, Pandavgad, Nandgiri, and Tathvad 
all fell into Shivaji’s hands before the fair season!, In 1675 Shivaji 
again possessed himself of all the forts between Panhala in Ko'hapur 
and Tathvad. As soon as he was occupied in Konkan and had 
carried down all the infantry that could be spared, Nimbalkar and 
Ghatge, the deshmukhs of Phaltan and Malavdi, attacked Shivaji’s 
garrisons, drove out the posts and recovered most of the open country 
for Bijapar®. In 1676 Shivaji for the third time took possession of the 
open country between Tathvad and Panhalé. To prevent future in- 
roads by neighbouring proprictors Shivaji gave orders to connect 
the two places by a chain of forts, which he named Vardhangad, 
Bhushangad, Sadashivgad, and Machhindragad. Although of no great 
strength they were well chosen to support his intermediate posts and 
to protect the highly productive tract within the frontier which they 
embraced. While engaged:in this arrangement Shivaji was overtaken 
by a severe illness which confined him at Satara for several months. 
During this period he became cxtravagently rigid in the observance 
of religious forms, but he was at the same time planning the most 
important expedition of his life, the invasion of the Madras Karnatak’. 
The discussion of his legal claim:to share in half his father’s Karnatak 
possessions and the possibility of making this a cloak for more 
extensive acquisitions in the south was a constant subject of consulta- 
tiont, While Shivaji was in the Karnatak a body of horse belonging 
to Ghatge and Nimbalkar laid. waste Panhala in the south and 
retired plundering towards Karad. A detachment from Shivaji’s army 
under Nilaji Katkar overtook.them at Kurli, attacked and dispersed 
them, recovering much valuable property, which, as it belonged to 
his own subjects, Shivaji scrupulously restored, 


In 1679, Shivaji’s son Sambhaji joined the Moghals*. Diler Khan 
the Moghal general, intent on making Sambhaji the head of a party 
in opposition to his father, sent a detachment of his army from before 


* Satara was captured on 27th of July and after the capture of Satara 
Shivaji installed his Guru in the neighbouring hill fort of Parali or Sajjangad, 
and guides still point out the tourists the seat on the top of the Satara hill 
from which Shivaji used to hold conversation with the saint across 
4 miles of the space (Sarkar-Shivaji p. 193 and p, 363). 

2 Grant Duff's Marathas, 208, 

8 Grant Duffs Marathas, 209. 

4 Grant Duff's Marathas, 213. 

5 Grant Duff’s Marathas, 221. 

8 According to Sardesai, Sambhaji joined the Moghals in 1678 but the 
fort was captured in 1679 (Sardesai-New History of Marathas Vol, 1 
p- 251 and Sarkar—Shivaji p. 317). 
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of the Marathas, and took Bhupalgad in the Khanapur sub-division 
Shivaji’s easternmost outpost!, At the time of his death in 1680, 
Shivaji, who during the last two years of his life had become an ally 
of Bijapur against the Moghals, possessed that part of Satara of which 
the line of forts built from Tathvad to Panhala distinctly marked the 
eastern boundary. Shinganapir in the Man sub-division in the east 
with the temple of Mahadev was his hereditary indm village given 
by one of the Ghatges to his father Shahaji®. Ramdas Svami, 
Shivaji’s guru or spiritual guide, whose life and conduct seem to have 
deserved the universal praise of his countrymen, a few days before his 
death in 1682 January wrote to Sambhaji his elder son from Parali 
an excellent and judicious letter, advising him for the future rather 
than upbraiding him for the past, and pointing out the cxample of 
his father yet carefully abstaining from personal comparison’. 


The name of Ramdas Svami is closely associated with many places 
in Satara region. On the completion of his all India pilgrimage he 
settled at Masur north of Karad near the river Krshna, in about 1644. 
After staying there for about three orfour years-he shifted to Chaphal 
where he continued his practice of celebrating the annual Rémnavmi 
festival for which Shivaji, is reported to have made an annual grant 
of 200 hons or about Rs. 700. There is some controversy as to the 
nature of relationship between Ramdas and Shivaji as also about the 
exact year in which they met each other, one side advocating that 
Ramdas met Shivaji as early as in 1649 and initiated him into his 
favour, while the other advocating that the two) could not have met 
each other earlier than in 1672*. Even accepting the later year ice. 
1672 as the one of their actual meeting it should be taken into account 
that their spheres of activity in which they worked for over thirty 
years, overlapped each other. Under the circumstances it is highly 
improbable that they might not have heard of each other, In fact 
there is ample indirect evidence to believe that the two held each 
other in high respect °. There is however no first hand evidence to 
prove that Shivaji ever took his inspiration from Ramdas for his 
political mission. Similarly there is also no first hand evidence to show 
that Ramdas’s teaching which had been first purely religious, 
developed a secular and political character later because he was 
influenced by Shivaji’s activities, It must be remembered that Ramdas 
started collating his famous Dasbodh in 1654, the piece-meal composi- 
tion of which must have been done much earlier*. In 1676 Ramdas 
at the request of Shivaji came to stay at Parali which soon came to 
be known as Sajjangad?. On Shivaji's return from the Karnatak 


Grant Duff's Marathas, 225. 
Grant Duffs Marathas, 231. 
Grant Duff’s Marathas, 238. 
G. 8. Sardesai: New History of Marathas, Vol. I, p, 266, 
G. 5, Sardesai: New History of the Marathas Vol. I, p. 265. 
§ Patra-Sar-Sangraha—1039, 

7 Patra-Sar-Sangraha, 1864, 
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CHAPTER 2. campaign in 1678 Shivaji was apprised of the misconduct of his son 
History Sambhaji whereupon Shivaji asked him to go to Ramdas at Sajjangad 
Musuim Rutz, 2nd stay with him for some time, hoping of course that the association 
Adil Shahi Of the saint would bring about the required change in his son’s conduct. 


1489-1686. Unfortunately the bope was not realised, for Sammbhiji soon chose 
wt moment to escape from Sajjangad with the object of joining Diler 
Khiiu. 

Sanbhaji thar Shivawe death Pajara ee ae eae Te he 

1680-1689, After Shivaji’s death, Rajaram his younger sou was placed on the 


throne at Raygad by his mother Soyarabai, who was supported by 
Shivaji’s confidential secretary Balaji Avji. He wrote letters in his 
own hand to the Killeddr of Panhaja, calling upon him to keep a strict 
watch upon Sambhaji. The news of Shivaji’s death could not however 
be long concealed from Sambhaji, who killed the Killedar, took 
possession of Panhilé and prepared for a march on Raygad. Sendpali 
Hambirrav Mohite who was near Karad, and who probably had no 
intimation of the plans at Raygad went over to Sambhaji. In the 
meantime two of Shivajis prominent ministers Moropant Pingle and 
Annaji Datto who had ;supported the accession of Rajaram were 
moving towards Panhali, apparently to prevent Sambhaji from doing 
any mischief. Samnbhaji however managed to capture and confine 
them both at Panhalé under a rigorous watch. Determined to put 
down Soyarabii and her supporters, Sambhaji marched on Raygad 
and got possession of the capital on 18th June 1680, putting Rajaram 
and Soyarabai in close confinement. In gratitude for this easy success 
he immediately made.a formal grant to his family goddess Bhavani 
of ten thousand gold-hous a year. Matters thus appeared to move 
smoothly. Moropant. Fingle died in October 1680 and Sambhaji 
appointed his son Nilopant to Peshvaship. Anndji Datto was released 
und restored to his office. The formal coronation ceremony was 
performed on 10th January 1681 (Magh Shuddh 7, Shiva Charitra 
Pradip p. 31). The disturbed atmosphere of Maharashtra appeared 
for a time to assume its normal tenor?, 


At this time Akbar the son of Aurangzeb rose up in rebellion 
against his father and fled to Rajputind. Aurangzeb fought a battle 
with him at Ajmer aud defeated him. Akbar who had been supported 
by the Rathods of Rajputana under Durgadas fled with him to the 
south and came to the Deccan to seek the support of Sambhaji who 
extended his hospitality and accommodated him at Pali in Konkan. 
The discomfited group of Shivaji’s statesmen again revived their efforts 
and probably sought the support of Akbar in their designs against 
Sambhaji, who straightway communicated the whole plot to Sambhaji. 
His anger now knew no bounds with the result that he instantly put 
the conspirators, like Annaji Datto, Balaji Avji and Hiroji Farjand to 
death. (August-September 1681). Soyarabai, the mother of 
Rajariin who died soon after, was said to have been poisoned under 
instructions from Sambhaji. Members of the Shirke family to which 
Soyarabai belonged also incurred the displeasure of Sambhaji who put 


1 Sardesai: New History of the Marathas, 
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many of them to death’. The massacre of Shivajrs best men had 
a psychological reflex upon Sambhaji who felt himself somewhat lonely 
with almost none on whom he could depend. At this stage he 
developed closer relationship with one Kavi Kalash, a kanoji Brahman 
coming from Prayag, who soon became his trusted and intimate 
friend. It appears that Sambhajt had known him long since the time 
of his return journey from Agra during the life time of Shivaji. The 
term Kavi Kalash came to be mutilated at the hands of his detractors 
into Qalushi which in Marathi meant a calumniator. 


On his accession to the throne, Sambhaji found that his task was 
simply stupendous. On. the Konkan side he had to face the Sidis 
and the Portuguese who constantly harassed his possessions in that 
region, while on the Deccan plateau he had to watch the movements 
of the Moghals under Azam, another son of Aurahgzeb who had 
reached Aurangabad by that time. In the following year Moghal 
contingents were further strengthened by the arrival of prince 
Muazzam and Shahabuddin and they planed a three pronged attack 
on Sambhaji in Konkan, Shahabuddin, penetrating from the north 
near Kalyan, Muazzam marching from Belganiv across Ramsej ghat 
and joining hands with the Portuguese at Goa and thus blockading 
him from the south, and the Sidis co-operating with both cutting 
off the supplies and preventing them from reaching the Maratha forces 
which were to be trapped both from the north and the south. 
Simultaneously Azam was expected to distract the attention of 
Sambhaji by carrying on a foraging campaign into Baglin. For 
about three years Sambhaji was incessantly facing the difficult situa- 
tion and it must be said to his credit, that he proved himself to be 
a worthy son of his father and foiled, with great skill and adventure 
all the attempts of the Moghals, the Sidis and the Portuguese. There 
is a reference that Durgadas helped him on the Surat side in this 
effort, Akbar, the rebel prince, wanted Sambhaji to join him in his 
north India campaign for the conquest of Delhi; but it is not surpris- 
ing that Sambhiji refused to move far away from his base of opera- 
tions, particularly when lhe had always reason to suspect some plot 
formation against him at home. Disappointed. Akbar thereafter 
proceeded to Trin in Febrnary 1687, 


To turn to the Moghals: Aurahgzeb was so enraged at the dis- 
comfiture of his forces that he is reported to have taken the cap off his 
head and thrown it on the ground taking a vow never to wear it until 
Sambhaji was overcome. He however decided to proceed against 
Adil Shahi and Kutb Shahi powers first with the object of destroying 
them before he could turn his attention to Sambhaji. Accordingly he 
ordered his army to proceed to Bijapir. Thereupon Sarnbhaji resolved 
to harass Aurangzeb from the rear and with that object in view 


1 Marathi word ‘Shirkan’ meaning ‘massacre’ has been derived from this 
incident of the massacre of Shirkes. 
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concentrated his forces under Kavi Kalash at Panhala and also asked 
Hambirrav to be watchful in that region. Sambhaji’s efforts to distract 
the attention of Aurangzeb in this manner, however, did not prove 
effective probably because Sambhaji gave himself up to pleasure and 
slackened in his grip over the situation. Aurangzeb was able to 
capture Bijapir towards the end of 1686 and Golkonda next year and 
was now free to concentrate all his might against Sambhaji. For this 
purpose he encamped at Akluj! on the banks of Bhima near Pandhar- 
pur. One of the old Bijapir generals Sharzi Khan, a clever and 
watchful man, conversant with the terrain of the Maratha country who 
had. now joined the Moghals, invaded the Sitira district. Sambhaji’s 
senapati Hambirrav Mohite came to oppose him. An action was 
fought between them near Wai towards the end of 1687 in which 
Hambirray lost his life on the battle field. A kind of encircling move- 
ment was now started against Sambhaji in all directions. He was 
surrounded by swarms of Moghal parties occupying the difficult 
passes and stopping communication between Panhalaé and Raygad 
where Sambhaji was known to be moving. 


The hilly region below the Sahyadri range between Kolhapur and 
Satara were long held by the Shirkes who had become Sambhaji’s 
mortal enemies. They now played their game, watched Sambhaji’s 
movements and communicated them to the Moghal officers. For 
about a year after Hambirrav’s death Sambhaji and Kavi Kalash 
struggled as best as they could., In November 1688 Sambhaji having 
learned that Shirkes had attacked Kavi Kalash and forced him to run 
away to Vishalgad for protection, rushed against them, forced them to 
take to their heels and joined Kavi Kalash at Vishalgad. Although 
Shirke was thus defeated, he came to know the movement of Sambhaji 
and lost no time in communicating them to the Moghals. On the 1st 
of February 1689 Sambhaji and Kavi Kalash started from Vishalgad 
and on their way to Raygad halted at Sangameshvar. No sooner 
was this known Shaikh Nizam of the Moghals lost no time in rushing 
thither from Kolhapir and seized them both alive, while many others 
ran away to Raygad®. Shaikh Nizam seated Sambhajt on his own 
elephant and the other captives were accommodated on horses and 
camels, all moving towards the Emperor’s camp via Amba Ghat. 
Aurangzeb moved from Akluj to Bahadurgad? where the captives were 
presented before him. They were subjected to disgrace end severe 
ill-treatment at that place and then Sambhaji was offered survival on 
very humiliating terms. Sambhaji who was roused to self-respect, 
spurned the offer and preferred a martyr’s death to a disgraceful 
existence. Aurangzch now ordered him to be put to death by cruel 
torture and this was effected at Koreganv on 11th March 1689, the 
Amdvasydé day of Falguna, Saka 1610. 


it G, S. Sardesai g New History of the ‘Marathas, Vol, I, p. 313, - 
2 Shiv Charitra Pradeep, pp. 34-35. 
8 Ditto 314, 
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Before turning to subsequent events it is necessary to understand 
the social effects of the constant warfare and consequent uncertainty 
prevailing in Maharashtra during this period. The system of 
administration which Shivaji had introduced gradually fell into decay, 
which first appeared in the army where Shivaji’s discipline and strict 
orders came to be neglected. When the horse took the field, stragglers 
were allowed to join, plunder was secreted, women followers who 
had been forbidden on pain of death were not only allowed but 
women were brought off from the enemy’s country as an established 
article of plunder and either kept as concubines or sold as slaves. 
The booty brought back by the commanders of the horse was too 
small for the pay of the troops. They took the field in arrears and 
leave to keep part of the plunder was a natural compensation for the 
regular pay allowed by Shivaji. As Sambhaji had to incur heavy 
expenses, his favourite minister Kavi Kalash, raised the land-rent by 
the addition of various cesses. When he came to collect the revenue 
he found the receipts much less than they had been in the time of 
Shivaji though the assessments were nominally greater. The managers 
of districts were in consequence removed for what seemed to him 
evident peculation. The revenue was farmed, many of the husband- 
men fled from their villages, and the approach of a vast army of the 
Moghals under Aurangzeb helped to complete the prospect of ruin 
to the Maratha territory', In 1685 during his campaign Sultan 
Muazzam lay at Valva, and in the emperor's name took possession of 
such parts of the country as he could overrnn. Deeds still remain 
in which Muazzam confirmed in his own’ name grants of lands 
originally given by Bijapur generals, In October a pestilence broke 
out in his camp, swept off many of his men, greatly diminished his 
force. Still on receiving the emperor's orders to reduce the 
south-west districts above the Sahyddris, formerly taken by Shivaji 
from Bijapiir, he advanced without hesitation for that purpose®, In 
October 1686 Bijapir completely fell to Aurangzeb, the Bijapir 
government came to an end, and its territories passed to the Moghals’, 

1 Grant Duff's Marathas, 246. 

2 Grant Duff's Marathas, 250, 

3 Grant Duff's Marathas, 206. In taking possession of a district the 
Moghals appointed two officers the fauzdar, a military and the khalsa 
divan, a civil officer. The fauzdar, who was in command of a body of 
treops was charged with the care of the police and the protection of his 
division. He held, or, according to circumstances assumed, a greater or 
less degree of power. The regular amount allowed him for the main- 
tenance of the district establishment was about 25 per cent. of the 
government collections. The duties of the divan were entirely civil and 
he was entrusted with the collection of the revenue whether for the 
exchequer or on account of a jagirdar. The Moghal commander who 
received land grants or jagirs from the newly acquired territories seldom 
had lands permanently made over to them similar to the tenure by 
which the Maratha mansabdars held their possessions, The usual practice 
was to grant assignments for a term of years on specified districts for the 
support of their troops. Thus the fauzdars were on the footing of 
feudatories than the jagirdars. The fauzdars in conjunction with the 
divans farmed out the districts to the deshmukhs or desais and the divans 
realized the amount from them. Ditto, 267, 
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The Maratha munsabddrs on men of title who had been in the service 
of Bijapiir, sent professions of dutv to the emperor, hut showed no 
readiness to join his standard. 


The advantage which the Marathas had gained by the extinction 
of Bijapiir government was not neglected ; several detachments pushed 
forward and occupied a great part of the open country towards 
Bijipix’. This indiscriminate rush for the occupation of the extensive 
territory resulted in further weakening of the discipline in the Maratha 
army. Though ruinous to Sambhaji’s resources as head of an organized 
state, this increased Jooseness had a wonderful effect in spreading 
predatory power. Every lawless man and every disbanded soldier, 
Muhammedan or Maratha, who could command a horse and a spear, 
joined the Maratha parties, and such adventurers were often enriched 
by the plunder of a day. It must also be realised that the 
Moghal invasion of the Deccan was a challenge to the Marathas whose 
spirit of independence was roused and stimulated by the prospects of 
a worthy prize to their spirit of adventure. The multitude of horse- 
men nurtured by former wars was already too heavy for the resources 
of the Maratha state, The proportion of the best troops which was 
kept in the Imperial service would probably have soon enabled 
Aurangzeb to suppress the forces of disorder had not the spirit of 
independence as also the love of war been kindled among the 
Marathais. A pride in the conquests of Shivaji, their confidence in 
the strength of the forts, the skiJl and bravery of many of the Maratha 
leaders, the ability and influence of many of the Brahmans, and the 
anger raised among Hindus by the odious poll-tax, excited a ferment 
which developed a nationalistic character for they felt that they were 
fighting for the ashes of their fathers and temples of their gods. It 
required a man of broader vision than Aurangzeb to deal with the 
new forces released by the spirit of the times, 


Aurangzeb liad great military and financial strength; he had 
considerable local knowledge, and in the first instance the same power 
of confirming or withholding hereditary right as his predecessors 
in conquest, Titles, Mansabs, and jdgirs were bestowed and still more 
frequently promised. with a liberality greater than that of any former 
conqueror, Still, presumption, jealousy, and bigotry deprived him 
of many of those advantages. He was not fully aware of the strength 
of the people fired with the spirit of independence and determined 
for once to put an end to the spirit of religious intolerance of which 
he himself was an example incarnate. Instead of crushing -it by the 
aid of the established governments Aurangzeb pulled down the two 
leading states of Golkonda and Bijéptir and raised nothing in their 
place. He involved himself with enemies on every side ; he discharged 
the soldiery, whom, in addition to his own troops, he could not main- 
tain, and thus sent armies into the field against himself. He supposed 
that he was not only acquainted with the details of the arrangements 


1 Grant Duffs Marathas. 267. 
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necessary in a newly conquered territory, but capable of superintend- 
ing them, He placed little confidence in his agents, while at the same 
time he employed Muhammedans in situations for which policy and 
humanity alike advised the choice of Hindus. The confusion and 
disorder which followed could not be quieted by the emperor’s 
fancied wisdom or by the flattery and praises of his court and country- 
men. Marathas far from being dazzled by the pomp of the Moghal 
camp soon found the weak points in the magnificence of the emperor. 
The powerful Satara chiefs Daphle, Ghatge, Mane, and Nimbalkar, 
during the siege of Bijaptir hovered round the imperial camp until the 
fall of the capital. They then withdrew to their estates, sending their 
agents with humble professions of duty, and in some cases attending 
themselves. Still from this time they became unsettled and joined 
the adventurous parties of their countrymen or submitted to the 
Moghals as circumstances invited or forced them. Few of those 
adventurers were independent of Sambhaji’s parties or of some of 
the local chiefs because the Moghal fauzdd1’s troops were always too 
strong for an isolated adventurer. While their envoys were in the 
imperial camp professing obedience to Aurangzeb, the chiefs often 
sent parties to plunder the Moghal districts. In case of discovery 
their Brahman agent, who by bribery had secured the patronage of 
some great man at the Moghal court was ready to answer for or to 
excuse the irregular conduct of his master’s followers. The Moghal 
fauzddrs were told to please the Maratha chiefs on conditions that 
they agreed to serve the Moghals. The chiefs were negotiating with 
the fauzdar ; their agents were intriguing at court ; their own villages 
were secure; and their followers, hid under the vague name of 
Marathas, were making the Moghal rule unsettled in the country. 
The Moghal officers who had land assignments in the Deccan soon 
found that they could raise little revenue, Their corruption was 
increased by poverty, and the offenders who in the first instance had 
plundered their districts by purchasing the connivance of the fauzdars, 
bribed the jdgirdars at court with a part of the village. The hereditary 
rights and the family feuds which had before usefully served as an 
instrument of Government, in the general confusion of the period 
became a cause of increasing disorder. The intricate nature of some 
of the hereditary claims in dispute and the ingenuity of Brahmans who 
with their ability to read and write and manage the daftar were usually 
the managers, made every case so plausible that the officers of 
Government found little difficulty in excusing or at least in palliating 
many acts of gross injustice to which they scandalously lent them- 
selves. The rightful owners had often reason for complaint ; they 
absented themselves with their troops, joined the adventurers, and 
when induced or compelled to come in, they boldly justified their 
behaviour by the injustice they had suffered, 


When an hereditary office was forfeited or became vacant in 
any way the Moghal government selected a candidate on whom it 
was conferred; but the established premium of the exchequer was 
upwards of six and a half years’ purchase or precisely 651 per cent. on 
one year’s emoluments, one-fourth of which was made payable at the 
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time of delivering the deed and the remainder by instalments. 
Besides this tax the clerks exacted an infinite number of fees or 
perquisites all of which lent encouragement to confiscations and 
new appointments. The emperor, weighed down by years, was soon 
overwhelmed with pressing cares ; his ministers and their underlings 
were alike negligent and corrupt ; even after deeds and papers were 
prepared years passed before the orders they contained were carried 
out?, Aurangzeb spent some time for the settlement and restoration 
at Bijaptir, During this time his arms were everywhere successful, In 
Sambhaji’s Deccan districts nothing but the strong forts remained 
unsubdued (1689). The Moghal troops had possessed themselves 
of Tathvad and the range of forts built by Shivaji between ‘that 
place and Panhala, and Aurangzeb was now preparing to enter on 
a regular plan for reducing the whole of the forts, as, in his opinion, 
this was all that remained to complete the conquest he had so long 
meditated. His plans were thwarted by the terrible outbreak of 
plague which forced him to leave Bijipair and pass north to Akluj 
in Sholapiir. 


“As has been said-before, Sambhaji was surprised at Sangameshvar 
in 1689 and was carried in triumph to Aurangzeb’s camp and subse- 
quently met a heroic death, At Raygad, on the news of his death, his 
younger brother Rajaram was declared regent during the minority 
of Sambhaji’s son Shivaji afterwards known as Shahu. In 1689 Raygad 
the Maratha capital fell to the Moghals and young Shivaji and his 
mother Yesubai were made prisoners and taken to the Moghal camp. 
Shivaji’s sword Bhavani and the sword of Afzal Khan were taken 
by the Moghals. Yesubai and her son found a friend in Begam 
Saheb the daughter of Aurangzcb, and the emperor himself became 
partial to the boy whom he named Shahu. Undaunted by _ the 
calamities the Marathiis resolved to fight with the Moghals by dividing 
their own forces and thus widely extending the field of military opera- 
tions. Rajaram moved from place to place and afterwards made Jifji 
about cighty miles south-west of Madras his head-quarters. In 
a fresh arrangement of state offices made at this time Santaji Ghorpade 
the oldest representative of the Kapshi family was made senapati and 
was to act as a roving general between Kolhapur and Jiiji. He was 
dignified with the title of Hindu Rav Mdmlakdt Madar. He was also 
entrusted with a new standard called the jaripatka or Golden Streamer, 
and in. imitation of the imperial officers of the highest rank he was 


* The Marathas gained their first signal victory over the Moghals on 4th June, 
1690, when they captured Sharza Khan near Satara with his family, 4,000 horses 
and the entire camp and baggage of his army, after slaying 1,500 of his men. 
Then they recovered scveral forts namely Prabalgad, Rohida, Rajgad and Torna 
In 1692 there was a renewal of Maratha activity and their success was con- 
spicuous in many quarters such as the recovery of Panhala. The disaster of 
Sharza Khan in 1690 compelled the emperor to occupy the Satara district 
in force, which led to frequent but indecisive conflicts with Santaji Ghorpade, 
who had made the Mahadev hill the base, and used, to raid far to the south and 
the east (Sarkar in Cambridge History Vol. IV pp. 293-94). 
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other signs of rank, Rajaram at this time created a new office called 
pratinidhi or the King’s representative and conferred it on Pralhad 
Niraji who at this time was the soul of the Maratha cause. 


While Rajaram was at Jifji, Ramchandrapant Bivdekar who held the 
post of Amatya was given the title of Hukmat Panha and was placed 
in charge of all the forts. He was given all powers of government, 
and under him was placed Parshuram Trimbak who from the humble 
situation of hereditary kulkarni of Kinhai had brought himself into 
notice and had given proofs of intelligence and spirit. These officers 
used great exertions in restoring forts and giving spirit and zeal to 
the garrisons. Ramchandrapant moved from place to place, but fixed 
his principal residence at Satara, where, by the aid of his head writer 
Shankaraji Narayan Gindekar, he not only attended to every military 
disposition, hut regulated the revenue and established order. He had 
raised troops of his own and had cut off several straggling parties of 
Moghals before Santaji and Dhanaji retuned from Jifiji. When they 
joined him Ramchandrapant proposed a plan for surprising the 
fauzdar at Wai to which, Santaji greatly pleased immediately agreed, 
took the fauzddr with all his troops prisoners, and in their stead 
established a Maratha post. The presence of Santaji and Dhanaji 
inspirited Ramchandrapant’s men and he stirred his captains to follow 
their example. He sent them to make their established collections, 
the chauth and sardeshmukhi, as they were termed, from the Moghal 
territory, and under the encouragement of success, his officers added 
a third contribution for themselves under the head of ghasddnd or 
forage money. Jn this manner a new army was raised whose leaders 
were Pavar, Thorat, and Atole, Rajaram gave them honorary 
presents and rewards ; the title of Vishvasriv was conferred on Pavar, 
of Dinkarriv on Thorat, and of Shamsher Bahadur on Atole. 
Ramchandrapant was particularly partial to the Dhangars or shepherds, 
a great number of whom served among his troops; and many of the 
ancestors of those who afterwards became great chiefs in the empire 
began their career under Ramehandrapant. Shankaraji Narayan, 
known as an able officer, received charge of Wai!. Jifiji in which 
Rajaram was besieged fell to the Moghals in January 1698. But 
a few days before the fall, Rajaram was allowed to escape and came 
in safety to Vishalgad in Kolhapur®. In 1699 Rajaram remained for 
a short time at Satara which at the recommendation of Raimchandra- 
pant he made the seat of government and then passed north with his 
army plundering? On hearing of Rajaram’s return, Aurangzeb 
marched west from Brahmapuri in Sholapur and encamped under the 
fort of Vasantgad about seven miles north-west of Karad. Batteries 
were prepared and in three days the garrison surrendered. The 
emperor named the fort Kalied-i-fateh or the Key of Victory and was 
much pleased with his success. Aurangzeb marched for Satara, 
a movement wholly unexpected by the Marathis, who, filled with the 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 286. 
2 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 293, 
§ Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. J, 296. 
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idea that Panhala in Kolhapur was about to be besieged, 
had directed all their preparations towards its defence. The 
provisions in Satara fort were not enough to stand more 
than a two month’s siege. This neglect roused the suspicion 
that Ramchandrapant had purposely left it unprovided. Of this 
suspicion Aurangzeb took advantage, and when during the 
siege, in consequence of Rajaram’s illness, Ramchandrapant was 
called to Sinhgud in Poonaé, Aurangzeb wrote a letter which 
fell into the hands of Parashuram Trimbak and widened the breach 
which had for some time existed between him and Ramchandrapant. 
On arriving before Satara Aurangzeb pitched his tents to the north of 
the fort on the site of the present village of Karafijé. Azam Shah 
was stationed at a village on the west side which has since borne the 
name of Shahapur. Sharza Khan invested the south side and Tarbiyat 
Khan occupied the eastern quarter; and chains of posts between 
the different camps éffectually secured the blockade. The fort which 
occupies the summit of a very steep hill of moderate height, and whose 
defences consist of a sheer scarp of over forty feet topped by a stone 
wall, was defended by Prayagji Prabhu Havildar, who had been reared 
in the service of Shivaji, He vigorously opposed the Moghals, and 
disputed every foot-of ground as they pushed forward their advanced 
posts. As soon as they began to gain any part of the hill he with- 
drew his troops into the fort and rolled huge stones from the rock 
above, which did great execution, and, until they threw up cover, 
were as destructive as artillery. In spite of Prayagji’s efforts the 
blockade was completed. All, communication with the country round 
was cut off ; and as the small stock of grain was soon exhausted, the 
besieged must have been forced to surrender had not Parashuram 
Trimbak, who had thrown himself into the fort or Parali, bought 
the connivance of Azam Shah and brought provisions to the besieged. 
The divisions on the west and south faces raised batteries, but the 
grand attack was directed against the north-east angle, one of the 
strongest points with a total height of sixty-seven feet of which 
forty-two were rock and twenty-five were masonry. 


Tarbiyat Khin undertook to mine this angle, and at the end of 
four months and a half (1700) completed two mines. So confident 
of success were the Moghals, that the storming party was readily 
formed, but concealed as much as possible under the brow of the 
hill from the view of the garrison. Aurangzeb was invited to view 
the spectacle, and to draw the garrison towards the bastion emperor 
moved off from that side so that when the match was ready, 
hundreds of the Marathas, drawn by his splendid retinue crowded 
to the rampart. The first mine was fired, It murst several fissures 
in the rock, and caused so violent a shock that a great part of the 
masonry was thrown inwards and crushed many of the garrison in 
its ruins. The storming party in their eagerness advanced nearer ; 
the match was applicd to the train of the second and larger mine, but 
it was wrongly laid and burst out with a dreadful explosion, destroy- 
ing, it is said, upwards of 2,000 Moghals on the spot. Prayagji the 
Maratha commandant was buried in the ruins caused by the first 
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explosion close to a temple dedicated to the goddess Bhavani, but 
was afterwards dug out alive. His escape was considered a lucky 
omen, and under other circumstances might have done much to 
inspirit the garrison to prolong the defence. But as Azam Shah 
could no longer be persuaded to allow grain to pass into the fort, 
proposals of surrender were made through him, and the honour of 
the capture which he so ill-deserved was not only assigned to him, 
but the p'ace received his name and was called by the emperor 
Azam Tara, Satarii surrendered on 2st April 1700, Immediately 
on the fall of Satara, Parali was invested. The siege lasted till the 
beginning of June, when, after a good defence, the garrison left the 
fort. The fort was called by the emperor Nauras Tara. As the 
south-west monsoon burst with great violence, the Moghal army, 
which was unprepared, suffered much distress and hardship before 
the cainp could be moved from the hills. After much loss both of 
baggage and of life, the army reached Khavaspur on the banks of the 
Man in Satara, where the rains are comparatively light’. 


A raid of Rajaram’s against Jalna about fifty miles east of Auranga- 
bad was met so vigorously by Zulfikar, Khan, the only Moghal general 
of whom the Marathas then stood in fear, that Rajaram was forced 
to fly. So hot was the pursuit that though he managed to escape 
he died of exhaustion at Sinhgad near Poona on 3rd March 1700, 
more than a month before the fall of Satara. The news of Rajaram’s 
death was received in the emperor’s camp at Satara with great rejoic- 
ing. Térabai, Rajaram’s’ elder widow, who, with the aid of 
Ramchandrapant Amatya had immediately assumed the government 
for her son Shivaji a boy of ten, raised Parashuram Trimbak to the 
rank of Pratinidhi, and placed him in-general charge of all the forts. 
Tarabai had no fixed residence’. The mdnkaris began to profess 
obedience to the descendant of Shivaji and'/sometimes joined his 
standard, but they always plundered on their own account when 
opportunity offered?. 


Aurangzeb, whose reign was prolonged beyond all expectation, 
persevered to the last in his fruitless endeavours to stifle Maratha 
independence. In 1701 besides several other forts in Poona and 
Kolhaptir, Chandan, Vandan and Pandugad surrendered to his officers’, 
But these apparently vigorous efforts were unsubstantial ; there was 
motion and bustle without zeal or efficiency. The empire was 
unwieldy, its system relaxed, and its officers corrupt beyond all 
example. It was inwardly decayed, and ready to fall to pieces as 
much by its inherent weakness as by the corroding power of the 
Marathas whom the Muhammedan wars had trained to arms. 
Though the weakness of the government tempted them to plunder, 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, 299-300. 

2 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 300. 

8 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol, I, 301. 

4 Grant Duff's Marathas, 302. 

5 Grant Duff’s Marathas, 303; Elliot and Dowson, V. 370. 
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the Marathas had not yet the fecling of conquerors. There was 
a common sympathy but no common effort ; their military spirit was 
excited by plunder, more than by patriotism. Many enjoyed greater 
advantages under the weak Moghals than they were likely to enjoy 
under a strong Marathi government and these were eager that 
war should not cease. Many Moghal officers in charge of districts 
were in the pay of both parties, and they also had no wish that the 
confusion should end. Parties of Mariathas in the service of the 
Moghals met, rioted, and feasted with their countrymen, and at 
parting or when passing within hearing of each other used to mock 
the Muhammedans by uttering an alhamdalilah—pvaise be to Allé, 
and praying for long life to the glorious Alamgir whose mode of 
warfare made their life so easy. 


Some of the Moghal officers were anxious to negotiate a peace 
and Kam Bakhsha, the favourite son of the emperor, whose early 
plans were directed to the establishment of an independent kingdom 
at Bijapar, contrived to obtain the emperor’s consent to open 
a negotiation with Dhanaji Jadhav. Overtures were begun by 
proposals for releasing Shahu, the son of Sambhaji. The negotiations 
proceeded and for'a few days Aurangzeb had been brought to agree 
to pay ten per cent, of the whole revenue of the six subhds of the 
Deccan as sardeshmukhi for which the Marathas were to engage to 
maintain order with a body of horse. On the news of the concession, 
the Marathas, who, notwithstanding their predatory practices were 
exceedingly eager to have any tight formally recognised, flocked to 
Dhanaji’s camp. With their increasing numbers their expectations 
and their insolonce rose. Their tone changed from prayer to demand, 
they crowded near the camp, and when they required honorary 
dresses for seventy. officers, Aurangzeb suspected treachery, broke 
off the negotiations, and recalled his ambassador. Soon after he left 
the Maratha camp the Moghal ambassador was attacked, and as this 
confirmed the emperor's suspicion of treachery he withdrew to the 
cast.) 


In 1705 Tarabai went to Jive at Panhala in Kolhapur and admitted 
Ramechandrapant to a very Jarge share of power. In the following 
year Vasantgad and Satara were taken by the Pratinidhi, Parashuram 
Trimbak. Satara was surprised by the artifice of a Brahman named 
Annajipant. This man had escaped from prison at Jiiji and assumed 
the character of a mendicant devotee. He fell in with a party of 
Moghal infantry marching to relieve the Satara garrison, amused them 
with stories and songs, obtained alms from them, and so ingratiated 
himself with all that they brought him with them, admitted him 
into the fort and in reward for his wit allowed him to live there. 
Annajipant, who had been a writer attached to a body of Mavli 
Infantry, saw that with the aid of a few of his old friends the place 
might be surprised. He watched his chance, told Parashurim 


1 Grant Duffs Marathas, 306. 
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Trimbak of his design, and having introduced a body of MAvlis into 
the fort the enterprising man scized the opportunity to put every 
man of the garrison to the sword. 


MaraTHa RULE. 


AURANGZEB DiED in 1707, By the advice of Zulfikar Khan Aurang- 
zeb’s second son, prince Azam Shah, determined to release Shalu and 
promised that if he succeeded in establishing his authority and conti- 
nued steadfast in his allegiance he should receive the tract conquered 
from Bijaptr by his grandfather Shivaji with an additional territory 
between Bhima and Godavari?, On Shahu’s approach Tarabii, 
unwilling to lose the power she had so long held, pretended to believe 
him an impostor and determined to oppose him. The first encounter 
between Shaha and Tarabai’s forces under Dhanaji Jadhav and 
Parashurampant Pratinidhi took place at Khed where Shihu got an 
easy victory on 12th October 1707, because Dhanaji feeling that 
Shahu’s cause was just, did not fight and the Pratinidhi finding himself 
single-handed withdrew from the field and fled to Satara. Shahu 
proceeded towards Shirval which guarded the way towards Rohida 
fort, Taraibai had assigned to Shankaraji Narayan Sachiv, the work of 
guarding the western hilly region round about. “He was one of those 
who had expressed his loyalty towards ‘Tarabai by taking an oath on 
boiled rice and milk (Malhir Ramrao Chitnis: Thorale Shahu 
Maharaj p. 14). Shahu invited Shankaraji to see him for a talk, 
but he would not go. Shahu then himself decided to see him. 
Shankaraji made all possible efforts to avoid him but finding his 
position rather critical, and himself divided between the conflict of 
loyalties, he suddenly put an end to/his life*, rather than prove unfaith- 
ful to the oath that he had taken. Thereupon Shahu went to console 
his aggrieved widow and promised to continue her son Naro Shankar 
in her husband’s post, and confirmed Shatikaraji’s Mutalik in his office 
as before. This measure finnly secured to Shahu the support of 
Pant Sachiv’s party who never afterwards departed from their 
allegiance to him. Shahu further proceeded to the South and took 
Chandan Vandan. Taraibai now assigned the task of defending 
Satéra to Pratinidhi and herself fled to Panhalai for security and 
thence subsequently to Malvan. Shahu on approaching Satira 
seized the families of all who were acting against him and sent 
an order to Parashurim Trimbak to surrender Satara. Parashuram 
did not obey, but Shaikh Mirih a Muhammedan officer who 
commanded under him confined him and gave up the fort‘. On 


4 Grant Dutt’s Marothias, 308. 
2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, 314. 


4 Grant Duff says that he performed Jal Samadhi or water death, a form 
to which Hindu devotees were partial. The victim seated himself on a wooden 
platform supported in deep water by earthen pots with their mouths turned 
down, Small holes were bored in the carthen pots and the platform sank. 
(Grant Dull Vel, I, p. 320). Whatever the truth about, the mamer of 
Shankaraji’s death, the dates and the sequence given by Duff are wrong. 
Shankaraji met his death in 1707. 


4 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 315. 
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gaining possession of Satéra, Shahu formally seated himself on the 
the throne on 12th January 1708, (Marathi Daftar, Rumél I. p. 118. 
Edited by V.L. Bhave). Gadadhar Pralhid was appointed Pratinidhi 
and Bahiropant Pingle was made Peshva. Dhanaji Jadhav was 
confirmed in his rank of Sendpali or chief captain and the right of 
making collections in several districts was entrusted to him. In the 
prevailing confusion the revenue was realised on no fixed principle, 
but was levied as opportunity presented itself in the manner of 
contribution. The principal writers employed by Dhanaji in revenue 
affairs were Abaji Purandare, accountant of Sasvad near Poona, 
and another Brahman accountant originally belonging to Shrivardhan 
in Jafijira, a village claimed by the Sidi, which he had left for a career 
as early as in 1689 if not earlier. Since then he held different posts 
as Sar-Subhedar of Poona (Sardesai: Marathi Riyasat 5, Punya 
Shloka. Shahu p. 50) and Daulatabad, and played an important 
part in the War of Independence as a mediator between the Moghal 
and the Maratha camps and occasionally extended a helping hand to 
Shahu during his long period of confinement. In the course of 
his activities he came to, be associated with Furandares of Sdsvad 
and was therefore recommended to Dhanaji by Abaji Purandare 
and Parashuram Trimbak. The name of the Shrivardhan account- 
ant, afterwards famous as the founder of the Peshva’s power, was 
Balaji Vishvanath Bhatt. Shortly afterwards Dhanaji Jadhav was 
deputed towards Khandesh for fighting with the Moghals and Shabu 
himself proceeded to the south towards Panhala and Vishalgad. 
Having captured the forts he turned his attention towards Rangana 
which was defended by Ramchandrapant on behalf of Tarabai. On 
the approach of the vainy season Shahu’s army was cantoned at 
Panhala, Dhanaji however was not destined to see him as he met 
his death at Vadganv on the banks of the river Vama, as he was 
returning after finishing his Khindesh campaign. (27th June 1708) 
(Sardesai: Marathi Riyasat, Punya Shloka Shahu p. 53). During 
this period Shahu neglected no preparations to enable him to reduce 
his rival. Among other expedients he made an unsuccessful applica- 
tion to Sir Nicholas Waite, the Governor of Bombay for a supply of 
guns, ammunition, European soldiers, and money}, 


At the opening of the fair season, after holding the Dasara holiday, 
preparations were made to renew the war against Tarabai (1709). 
But about that time an agreement with the Moghals waived the 
question of hereditary claim and made the reduction of 
Taribai less important to Shahu*. Daud Khan Panni, whom 
Zulfikar Khan left as his deputy in the Deccan, settled with 
such Maratha chiefs as acknowledged Shihu’s authority, with 
certain reservations, to allow them one-fourth of the revenue, at the 
same time reserving the right of collecting and paying it through 
his own agents. Daud Khan’s intimacy with most of the Maratha 
chiefs, his connection with Zulfikar Khan, and the terms of friendship 


1 Bruce’s Annals in Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 318. 
2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 319. 
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between Zulfikir and Shahu, not only preserved Shahu’s ascendancy, 
but, except in instances where independent plundering bands occa- 
sionally appeared, secured a fairly correct observance of the terms 
of the agreement. At the close of 1709 Shahu returned to Satiré 
and married two girls, one from the Mohite and the other from 
the Shirke family, His other two wives who were married to him 
while in Aurangzeb’s camp were with his mother at Delhi, where 
one of them, the daughter of Shinde shortly afterwards died. 
During this period Balaji Vishvanath always acted as the righthand- 
man of shahu. This brought on Balaji the keen jealousy of 
Dhanaji’s son Chandrasen Jadhav, and of several others in his service. 
In 1710, the army had scarcely returned to Satar4, when Tarabai 
encouraged by the commandant of Panhajaé, marched from Malvan in 
Ratnagiri reinforced by the troops of Phond Savant, and made Panhala 
and the neighbouring town of KolhAptr her residence. Her hopes 
were now raised as Chandrasen Jadhav Jeft Shahu and joined Tarabai 
under circumstances to be narrated later for over three years, 
Tarabai held her position firmly at Panhala and Shahu was in no 
mood to disturb her; but in 1714 coup_d’etat at Kolhapi in which 
Tarabai and her son Shivaji were put into prison and Rajasbai and 
her son Sambhaji were placed on the throne (1714). ‘It is believed 
that Ramchandrapant who was never fully trusted by Tarabai had 
a hand in this court revolution. Whatever the truth, there is no 
doubt that Ramchandrapant exerted himself with renewed vigour 
to reorganise the administration at Kolhapir and uphold the claims 
of Sambhaji as a rival to Shahu. Still so long as Daud Khin’s 
government continued Shahu was secured in the ascendancy. He 
was surrounded by most of the experienced ministers and had acquired 
a name for himself by his conciliatory disposition. It has already been 
said that he had won over Sachiy to his side. But he was not equally 
successful in binding to his interest all the members of the Pratinidhi’s 
family, In 1718, Shahu released Parashurim Trimbak, restored 
his honours by the removal of Gadadhar. Pralhad, and con- 
firmed him in his formal charge of Vishalgad and its dependencies. 
The Pratinidhi sent his eldest son Krshyaji Bhaskar to assume the 
management of the fort and district, but he had no sooner obtained 
possession than he revolted, tendered his services to Sambhaji and 
was made Pratinidhi at Kolhaptir. On this defection Parashurim 
Trimbak was again thrown into confinement, and Shahu, under the 
belief that the revolt had been encouraged by him, intended to have 
put him to death but was dissuaded from his design by the timely 
mediation of Khando Balla}*. In consequence of changes at the 
imperial court, Daud Khin was removed from the government of 
the Deccan and the agreement between the Moghals and the 
Marathas was dissolved. Chandrasen Jadhav, who. on the death of 
his father Dhanaji Jadhav had been appointed chief captain, was 


1 According to Jadunath Sarkar Tarabai was removed from administration 
and her place was taken by Rajas Bai in the year 1712 (Cambridge History, 
Vol. IV, p. 392). 


* Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 321. 
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sent from Satara with a considerable army and directed to levy the 
chauth, sardeshmukhi, and ghdsdand from the Moghal districts. He 
was attended by his father's accountant Balaji Vishvanath who was 
now charged with collecting and appropriating a share of the 
revenue for Shahu, a situation of control which, under no circum- 
stances, was likely to be favourably viewed by Chandrasen. The 
old jealousy was increased tenfold, and in a dispute about a deer 
run down by one of Balaji’s horsemen, the suppressed hatred burst 
forth. Balaji was forced to flec for his life. He fled first to Sasvad 
in Poona but the Sachiv’s agent at Sasvad did not think it prudent to 
protect him. With a few followers, amongst whom were his sons 
Bajirav and Chimaji, Balaji attempted to cross to Pandugad, a fort 
in the opposite valley, hut Chandrasen’s horsemen were already on 
his track searching for him everywhere. In this extremity he 
contrived to hide for a few days until two Marathas, Pilaji Jadhav 
and Dhumal, then common cavaliers in his service, by their influence 
with their relations, gathered a small troop of horse, and promised 
at the risk of their lives to carry him and his sons to the machi or 
village attached to the hill fort of Pandugad. When Shabu heard 
of this quarrel between Ghandrasen and Balaji he carefully considered 
the whole case and resolved to extend protection to Balaji. Thereupon, 
Chandrasen demanded of Shahn that Balaji should be given up, and in 
case of refusal threatened to renounce his allegiance. Shahu, though 
not prepared to punish this insolent demand, refused to give up 
Balaji and sent orders to Haibatrav Nimbalkar Sar Lashkar, then 
near Ahmadnagar, at once to march on Satara. Meanwhile Balaji 
Vishvanath was in Pandugad. surrounded by the Senapati’s troops. 
Haibatrav, who was annoyed that he had not been made Senapati 
und was incensed at Chandrasen’s behaviour, eagerly obeyed the 
order to march against him. Hearing of Haibatrav’s arrival at 
Phaltan Chandrasen quitted Pandugad and marched to Devur about 
fifteen miles to the south-east. The armies met, Chandrasen was 
defeated, retired to Kolhapur, and from Kolhapur he went to meet 
Chin Kilich Khan Nizim-ul-mulk, the Moghal viceroy of the Deccan, 
by whom he was well reccived and rewarded'. Chandrasen for 
revenge and Nizim-ul-mulk who was disposed to favour the cause 
of Sambhaji and desirous of suppressing the ravages of Shahu’s officers 
sent an army against Haibatrav. To support him, Shahu sent for- 
ward a body of troops under Balaji Vishvanath whom he now 
dignified with the title of send karte i.e. organiser of the army. 
A battle was fought near Purandhar in Poona, in which the advantage 
claimed by the Marathas is contradicted by their subsequent retreat 
to the Salpa pass twenty miles south of Purandhar. A detachment 
of Marathas from the Moghal army took possession of the Poona 
district. At length an accommodation was made, hostilities ceased, 
and the Moghals returned to Aurangabad. When the war was over 
the emperor Farrukhsiyaér appointed Shahu to the command of 10,000 
horse. But for seventeen months the policy and vigour of Nizim- 
ul-Mulk greatly controlled the Marathas?. During the rains of 1714 
‘1 Grant Duil’s Marathas, 189-191. ~*~ 
2 Grant Dufl’s Marathas, Vol. I, 331. 
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the Marathas resumed their depredations. All the deshmukhs and 
deshpandes in the Moghal districts of Maharashtra fortified their 
villages on pretence of defending themselves, but they frequently 
joimed or aided their countrymen of whatever party in escape, 
defence, and concealment!, 


As Nizam-ulinulk favoured the Kolhapiir party, Sambhiaji’s 
influence rose and Shahu’s fell, The Ghorpades, both of Kipshi and 
Mudhol, joined the Kolhaptr party. Sidoji Ghorpade, the son of 
Bahirji and nephew of the famous Santaji also declared for 
Sambhaji, but, along with his ally the Nawab of Savanur was too 
intent on his schemes of conquest and plunder to quit the Karnatak’. 
Krishnarav Khativkar, a Brahman, raised to power by the Moghals, 
took post about the Mahidev hills within Satara limits, and without 
joining either Satara or Kolhapur plundered the country on his own 
account. Damiaji Thorat, a lawless upstart of the Kolhapar party who 
acknowledged no chief but his old patron Raimchandrapant, levied 
contributions in Poona. Udaji Chavhan, another of Ramchandra- 
pant’s officers took the mud fort of Battis Shiralé about twenty iiles 
south of Karad, and in a short time became so formidable that 
Shahu was glad to enter into a compromise by conceding the chauth 
of Shirala and Karad, which Udaji- long continued to receive as 
a personal allowance. Several other petty ‘wasters declared for 
Sambhiji. Among these the most formidable was Kanhoji Angré who 
then held the coast from Savantvadi to Bombay, and was spreading 
his power over the province of Kalyan in Thana. So great was the 
anarchy that, without a sudden change) ‘of fortune and _ greater 
efficiency in Shahu’s government, his authority over the Marathas 
must soon have ceased. Balaji Vishvanath instilled some vigour 
into his counscls and began to lead in public affairs. He set out to 
reduce Damaji Thorat ; but, together with hisjfrient Abaji Purandhare, 
and his two sons Bajirtv and Chimaji, he was treacherously seized 
by Thorat and thrown into confinement. After many indignities their 
ransom was settled and paid by Shahu who now applied to the Sachiv 
to suppress Thorat. The Sachiv and his manager advanced against 
Thorat, but they too were defeated and thrown into confinement. At 
the same time two other expeditions were prepared at Satara, one 
under the Peshva Bahiropant Pingle which went to guard the Konkan 
and repel Angre and the other commanded by Balaji Vishvanath was 
ordered to suppress Krishnarav Khatavkar. Krishnarav had become so 
bold that he marched to Aundh about ten miles south of Khatav, to 
meet Shahu’s troops. He was totally defeated principally through 
the bravery of Shripatriv, the second son of Parashuram Trimbak, 
the Pratinidhi, whose father had urged him to perform some action 
which might wipe away the misconduct of his elder brother and 


1 Grant DufPs Marathas, Vol. I, p. 325. Khandcravy Dabhade who acknow- 
ledged Shahu as his chief and had established himself about Nanded in Rajpipla, 
carricd on depredations at this time in Gujarat. 

* About this time Sidoji gained a great acquisition in the fort of Sondur, 
a place of singular strength within twenty-five miles of Belari. Grant Dufl’s 
Marathas, Vol, I, 325. 
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procure his father’s release. Shahu accordingly once more restored 
the Pratinidhi to liberty and rank. Krishnariy submitted, was 
pardoned, and received the village of Khatav. This success was of 
considerable importance, but a like good fortune did not attend the 
Peshva’s expedition, Bahiropant was defeated and made prisoner 
by Angre who took Lohagad and Rajmachi in West Poona, and was 
reported to be marching on Satara. All the force that could be 
spared was gathcred to oppose him. It was placed under Balaji 
Vishvanath whose former connection with Angre would, it was hoped, 
lead to some settlement. Balaji’s negotiations were successful, and 
Angre, on condition of large cessions' in the Konkan, gave up his 
Deccan conquests except Rajmachi, renounced Sambhaji, released 
the Feshva, and agreed to maintain the cause of Shahu. As Balaji 
performed this service entirely to Shihu’s wishes, on his return to 
Satara he was received with great distinction, and in consequence of 
the failure of Bahiropant Pingle, that minister was removed from 
the dignity of Mukhya Pradhan and Balaji appointed Peshva in his 
stead (1714)™, His friend Abaji Purandare was confirmed as_ his 
chief agent or mutalik and Raméajipant Bhanu an ancestor of the 
cclebrated Nana Fadnavis as his fadnavis®. After the desertion of 
Chandrasen Jadhav, Manaji More shad received clothes of investiture 
as chief captain or Sendpati, but failed to perform the services which 
were expected of him. He was now ordered, with Haibatrav Nimbal- 
kar, to accompany Balaji into the Poona district to reduce Damaji 
Thorat. As it was feared that the Sachiv, who was still Thorat’s 
prisoner at Hinganginy in Poona, might be killed if the place were 
attacked, Yesubai, the Pant Sachiv’s mother, prevailed on Balaji to 
obtain his release before hostilities began. In this Balaji succeeded 
and Yesubai in gratitude made over to the Peshva the Sachiv’s rights in 
the Poona district and gave him the fort of Purandar as a place of 
refuge for his family who then lived in Sasvad. Balaji obtained 
a confirmation of the grant of Purandar from Shahu. The force 
ussembled by Balaji at this time was too powerful for Thorat. His fort 
was stormed and destroyed and himself made prisoner’. 


In 1715 Haibatrav quarrelled with Shahu for not appointing him 
Sendpati, retired to the Godavari, and was never reconciled. The 
Peshva induced the Moghal agent in the Poona district, a Maratha 
named Baji Kadam, to make over the superior authority to him, on 
the promise that Rambhaji Nimbalkar’s ja@gir should be respected‘. 

1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 327. Angre received ten forts and sixteen 
fortified places of less strength with thcir dependent villages and was confirmed 
in command of the fleet and in his title of sarkhel. 


Ja According to Jadunath Sarkar Balaji Vishvanath was appointed on 17th 
November 1713. (Sardesai— New History of the Marathas, Vol. II, p. 24). 

2 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 328, 

% Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. J, 329. 

4 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. J, 329. The Peshva suppressed some 
banditti which infested the Poona district, restored order in the villages, stopped 
revenue-farming, and encouraged tillage by low and gradually increasing 
assessments, Ditto, 
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In all quarters Maratha affairs began to improve. Still after a period CHAPTER 2. 

of such confusion, weakness, and anarchy, the rapid expansion of their Histo: 

ais - f é : : istory. 
power is in any view very remarkable and at first sight seems incredi- 
ble. The influence of Balaji Vishvanith continued to increase and no ManratHa Rutz, 
affair of importance was undertaken without his advice. A conciliatory Shahu, 1707-1749. 
policy was agreeable to Shihu and dictated all Balaj’s measures. Balaji Vishvanath 
The system of Shivaji was the groundwork of their arrangements ; Peshwa, 
but since the time of Sambhaji (1680-1689), the necessity of preserv- 1713-1720, 
ing the Raja’s supremacy by profusely issuing deeds confirming to 
every successful Mariitha leader the possession of all the territory in 
which he could establish himself, was ruinous both to their union 
and their resources as a nation, Still the nature of the tribute which 
Shivajis genius had instituted suggested a remedy for the endless 
divisions which every additional acquisition of territory was likely 
to create, The expedient adopted, which is given below, although it 
ensured its end only temporarily, must be considered as the most 
ingenious decree ever adopted by the ingenious persons of those days. 


The ministry as far as practicable was composed of the old retainers, 
and the posts of those who adhered to the Kelhaptr party were 
conferred on their near relations. 


About this time both Parsoji Bhonsle and Haibatray Nimbalkar 
died. Parsoji’s son Kanhoji was confirmed by Shahu in all his father’s 
possessions and succeeded to his title of Send Saheb Subhd, but the 
rank of Sar Lashkar was conferred on Davalji Somavanshi together 
with the right and honours of the post... Haibatray’s son, annoyed at 
heing set aside, quitted Shahu’s standard and joincd Nizim-ul-Mulk. 
Shahu was not without ability. He was naturally generous, liberal 
to all religious establishments, observant of the forms enjoined by 
the Hindu faith, and particularly charitable to Brahmans. The hilly 
west Deccan and the rugged Konkan were his birthright, but as 
his childhood was pleasantly spent in the pomp and luxury of the 
Moghal camp he had developed easy going habits. He occasionally 
showed violence and for a time anger overcame his indolence. In 
general however he was satisfied with the respect and homage paid 
to his person and the obedience which his ministers invariably 
professed to his commands, He was pleased at being free from the 
drudgery of business and in giving himself up to his fondness for 
hawking, hunting, and fishing, he did not foresee that he was delegating 
a power which might supersede his own. As Jegitimate head of the 
Marathas, the importance of that nation was increased by the manner 
in which he was courted by the Moghals ; and the dignities and rights 
conferred upon him in consequence of his situation gave an influence 
and respect to the name of Shahu, which under other circumstances 
he could never have attained. Both the sons of Shivaji, Sambhaji 
and Rajaram, followed the example of their father trom the period 
when he.mounted the throne and always declared their independence. 
Shahu acknowledged himself a vassal of the throne of Delhi, and 
while styling himself king of the Marathas, affected, in his transactions 
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with the Moghals, to consider himself merely as a zaminddr or head 
deshmukh of the empire, 


In 1715 Farrukhsiyar, the emperor of Delhi, becoming jealous of 
the Sayyid brothers to whom he owed his elevation, appointed the 
younger Sayyid Husain Ali Khin to the viceroyalty of the Deccan, 
in the hopes that by separating the brothers he should weaken their 
power and compass their destruction. In 1716, Khanderfvy Dabhade, 
who had established a line of posts along the Surat-Burhanpur route 
and defeated two large Moghal armies, went to Satara paid his 
respects to Shahu, and was raised to the rank of Senapati of the empire, 
Manaji More being removed for inability and misconduct. The 
Maratha officers encouraged by their success and by the secret over- 
tures of Farrukhsiyar now cxtended their encroachments, and in 
addition to the chauth which they had agreed to receive from Daud 
Khan in lieu of all claims, they everywhere levied the sardeshmukhi. 
Under these circumstances the Deccan government of Sayyid Husain 
Ali Khan, distracted by Maratha depredations on one side and court 
intrigues on the other, had recourse to negotiations with Shahn. 
Shankaraji Mathar originally, awriter under Shivaji and appointed 
Sachiv by Rajari at fiji, had retired during the siege of that place 
to Benires. Tired of a life so little in accord with his former habits, 
although a very old man, Shankaraji took service with Husain Ali Khan 
when he was appointed to the Deccan. He soon gained the confi- 
dence of his master, and at an early period entered into a correspon- 
dence with his friends at Satara. He represented to the viceroy that 
if the Maratha claims were recognised, they would have an interest 
m the prosperity of the country ; that this was the only way to restore 
tranquillity, and a certain means of gaining powerful allies by whose 
aid he might rest secnre from present intrigues, and eventually defy 
the avowed hostility of the emperor. Husain Ali approving of these 
views sent Shankarajr Malhar to Satara to arrange an alliance between 
the Moghals and the Marathas. This mission opened a great prospect 
to the aspiring mind of Balaji Vishvanath. Besides the chauth and 
sardeshmukhi of the six subhds of the Deccan including the Bijapar 
and Hyderabad Karnataks, with the tributary states of Mysore 
Trichinopoli and Tafjore, Shihu demanded the whole of the territory 
in Maharashtra which had belonged to Shivaji with the exception 
of his possessions in Khindesh, and in lieu of Khandesh territory 
near the old districts as far east as Pandharpir was to be substituted. 
The forts of Shivneri in Poona and of Trimbak in Nasik were alsa to 
be given up. The old districts in the Karnatak were also demanded, 
and a confirmation of some conquests Jately made by Kanhoji Bhonsle 
the Send Saheb Subha@ in Gondavan and Berir. Lastly the mother 
and family of Shahu were to be sent from Delhi as soon as practicable, 
On these cenditions Shahu promised to pay to the imperial treasury, 
for the old territory a yearly peshkash or tribute of Rs. 10 Jakhs; for 
the sardeshmukhi oy ten per cent. of the whole revenue he bound 
himself to protect the country, to put down every form of disorder, 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 331. 
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to bring thieves to punishment or restore the stolen property, and 
to pay the usual fee of 651 per cent. on the annual income for the 
hereditary right of sardeshmukhi ; for the grant of chauth no fee was 
to be paid, but he agreed to maintain a body of 15,000 horse in the 
emperor's’ service, to be placed at the disposal of the subhedars, 
fauzdars and officers in different districts. The Karnatak and the 
subhds of Bijaptr and Hyderabad which were then overrun by the 
partizans of Sambhiji Raja of Kolhapur, Shihu promised to clear 
of plunderers, and to make good every loss sustained by the people of 
those provinces after the final settlement of the treaty. Shankariji 
Malhar had already sufficiently proved his desire to forward the 
interests of his countrymen, and Shahu appointed him (1717) to 
conclide the terms, which, according to the above proposals, were 
with some exception conceded by Husain Ali Khan. 


The territory and forts not under the viceroy’s control were to be 
recovered at some season of leisure or in any manner which Shahu 
might think fit. Meanwhile a body of 10,000 horse were sent to 
join the viceroy. Santaji and Parsoji Bhonsle, relations of the 
Sena Saheb Subhd, Udaji Pavar, Vishvasrav and several other 
commanders were detached in charge of the Maratha troops for this 
duty. At the same time agents were sent to inquire into the state 
of the districts and collect the extensive shares of revenue now assigned 
to them, while the ministers were devising a system, for realising 
their claims which it was by no means so easy to realise. 


The emperor refused (1718) to ratify the treaty. An unworthy 
favourite encouraged him in his intrigues for the destruction 
of the Sayyids, he became less guarded in his measures, 
and as an open rupture seemed inevitable; Husain Ali Khan 
prepared to march for the capital -andysolicited aid from Shahu. 
He also pretended to receive from Shahu a son of Sultin Muhammad 
Akbar then residing at the Maratha court. Such an opportunity 
was not neglected. Baliji Vishvanath and Khanderay Dabhade 
proceeded to join the viceroy with a large body of troops, for which 
he agreed to pay them a certain sum daily from the date of their 
crossing the Narmada until their return, Husain Ali Khan further 
promised that the treaty should be ratified and the family of Shahu 
released and delivered to his officers. On his departure Shahu 
instructed Balaji Vishvanaéth to endeavour to obtain the cession of 
the, forts of Daulatabid and Chanda! and authority to levy the 
tribute which had for some time been imposed by the Marathas in 
Gujarat and Majlvi. The reason for this apparently extraordinary 
demand was that the chief who had already levied contributions in 
those provinces would break in and plunder, unless Shahu could 
receive such an authority as must oblige them to look to him only 
for what they termed their established contributions, and that under 
these circumstances Shahu would be responsible for the protection 
and improvement of their territories. The combined army marched 
to Delhi where the wretched emperor Farrukhsiyir after some tumult 


1 Chanda is about a hundred miles south of Nagpur. 
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was confined by the Sayyids and put to death. Two princes of the 
line succeeded and died within seven months. Rohsan Akhtar, the 
grandson of Sultan Muazzam was then raised (1719) to the imperial 
dignity with the title of Muhammad Shah, but the two Sayyids held 
all the power. Balaji Vishvanath and his Marathas remained at 
Delhi until the accession of Muhammad Shah (1720). During the 
tumult which preceded the confinement of Farrukhsiyaér, Santaji 
Bhonsle and 1,500 of his men were killed by the populace in the 
streets of Delhi. The army was paid by the Sayyids, according to 
agreement, and Shahu’s mother and family were given over to 
Balaji Vishvanaith. As both the Peshvai and the Sendpati were 
anxious to return to the Deccan they were allowed to leave, and in 
accordance with the treaty with Husain Ali Khan, they received 
three Imperial grants for the chauth, sardeshmukhi, and svardjya’. 
The chauth or one-fourth of the whole revenue of the six subhds of 
the Deccan including the Hyderabad and Bijapir, Karnataks and the 
tributary states of Tafijore, Trichinopo'i and Mysore®, the sardesh- 
mukhi or ten per cent. over and above the chauth* ;and the svarfjya, 
literally, Self Rule, that is the districts held by Shivaji at the time 
of his death, which-were granted to Shihu, excepting the detached 
possessions in Khandesh, the fort of Trimbak with the adjoining 
district, and the conquests south of the Vardha and the Tungabhadra 


the original grants were in the possession of the Raja of Satara. They were in 
the name of Muhammad Shah, dated in the first year of his reign A. H, 1151 
(A. D, 1719). The emperor Muhammad Shah was not placed on the throne till 
1720. During the months that intervened between the dethronement of 
Farrukhsiyar and his elevation, two princes had filled the throne whose names 
were expunged from the records. 


2 The deed for the chauth dated 22nd Rabi-ul-Akhir A. H. 1331 granted to 
Shahu the fourth of the revenueof the six subhas of the Deccan simply on 
condition that he should maintain 15,000 horse to aid the military governors in 
keeping order. Grand Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 337 note. 


3% The sardeshmukhi grant is dated 4th Jamadi-ul-Aval or twelve days after 
that of the chauth, It docs not specify in the body of the decd that it is 
granted as an hereditary right; but the customary fee on such oceasions is 
stated on the back of the instrument as follows : 


i 
| 


Subha. Revenue. 
Rs, As. F, 
Aurangabad ise 1,23,76,042 11 3 
Berar ae 1,15,23,508 14 3 
Bedar eee 74,91,879 12 3 
Bijapur ot 7,85,08,560 14 1 
Hyderabad <i 6,48,67,483 0 0 
Khandesh i 57,49,819 0 3 


Total .. 18,05,17,294 4 1 


The Sardeshmukhi was estimated at Rs, 1,80,51,736. Peshkash or established 
fee on hereditary rights conferred, 651 per cent., amounted to Rs. 11,75,16,762 ; 
the immediate payment on delivering the deed to one-fourth or 
Rs. 2,93,79,190-8-0 ; the remainder payable by instalments to Rs, 8,81,37,571-8-0. 
The fee so calculated was commuted to Rs. 1,17,19, 390 in consequence of the 
depopulated state of the country, Grant Dulfl’s Marathas Vol. I, p. 338 
(footnote). 
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rivers, which were not ceded. In lieu of such of these claims as lay CHAPTER 2. 
to the north of the Bhima, districts beyond the line of forts from Hae 
Tathvad to Machhindragad in Satara, as far east as Pandharpur, were 4,,, a ee 
wholly ceded to Shahu, and also those districts which Aurangzeb had shahu, 1707-1749. 
promised to him at the time of his marriage in that emperor’s camp, Balaji Vishvanath 
The country watered by the Yerlé, Man, and Nira, celebrated for good Peshva, 
horse and hardy men, the home of some of the oldest families in / 713-1720. 
Maharashtra, who had not hitherto formally acknowledged the 

descendants of Shivaji, including the whole of the present district of 

Satara, was by this cession placed under Shahu’s authority’. The 

Marathas pretended that the conquests of Berar by Parsoji and 

Kanhoji Bhonsle, and their right to tribute in Gujarat and Malva were 

confirmed at the same time; but though some very indefinite verbal 

promise may have been given and Balaji Vishvanath left an agent for 

the purpose as is alleged of receiving the sanads, subsequent events 

prove the unwillingness of Delhi authorities to implement the 

understanding. 


When Balaji Vishvanath started for Delhi, he left his divan Abaji 
Purandare as his mutalik or deputy in charge of his seal of office, 
and the duties of Peshvé continued to he earried on at the Maratha 
court in Balajis name. On Balajis return to Satara with the 
Imperial deed the scheme for collecting and distributing the revenue 
which all admit to have been projected by Balaji was examined, and 
the system which had already been partially introduced was now 
openly accepted. The sardeshmukhi-or ten per cent. on the revenues 
of the subhds of the Deccan was first set aside and termed by the 
ministers the Raji’s vatan, a gratifying sound to the ears of a Maratha 
whether prince or peasant. The imposition of the sardeshmukhi 
reduced to a proportionate degree the actual collections from a country 
the resources of which were already drained to the utmost, but the 
nominal revenue continued the same. To have collected even one: 
fourth of the standard assessment would probably at this period 
have been impossible but the Marathas in all situations endeavoured to 
secure, in lieu of their chauth, at least twenty-five per cent. of the 
real balances. Although they seldom could collect it, they always 
stated the chauth as due upon the tankhd or standard assessment, 
because of their anxiety to maintain the dignity of what after all, came 
to be a paper transaction, but which always gave them a legal excuse to 
press their claims of receiving their dues in full. In regard to the sar- 
deshmukhi, it suited both their foreign and domestic policy to keep that 
claim undefined ; but their system in practice, that of exacting as much 
as they could, was as simple as it was invariable. Of the seventy-five 

1 The following is a list of the sixteen districts included in the grant of 
svarajya ; Poona, Supa, including Baramati, Indapur, Wai, the Mavals, Satara, 
Karad, Khatav, Man, Phaltan, Malkapur, Tarla, Panhala, Ajra, Junnar, and 
Kolhapur ; the parganas north of the Tungbhadra including Kopal, Gadag, 
Haliyal, and all the forts which were captured by Shivaji; the Konkan including 
Ramnagar, Gandevi, Jawhar, Cheul, Bhiwandi, a ha Rajpuri, Dabhol, Javli, 
Rajapur, Phonda, Ankola. and Kudal. Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 338, 

VF 5730—8 
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per cent. which remained to the Moghals, one-third or twenty-five 
per cent. was received according to established usage by the fauzdar, 
and the balance was colleeted sometimes for the Imperial ex-chequer, 
but generally on account of some jagirddr, to whom most of the 
Moghal conquests in the Deccan were assigned for the support of 
troops. This general mode of appropriating the revenue explains 
the seizures, resumptions, and cessions of territory under the name 
of jagir during the later wars in the Deccan between the Nizam and 
the Peshva. It likewise explains the practice which prevailed in 
many villages, even up to the British conquests, of bringing fifty per 
cent. of the net revenue to account under the head of jagir, for which 
the kulkarni in less than a century could assign no reason except the 
custom of their forefathers. The term svardjya or Self Rule, which 
in the first instance was applied to that part of the territory north 
of the Tungbhadra possessed by Shivaji at his death, on the return 
of Balaji Vishvanath was extended to the whole of the Maratha 
claims exclusive of the sardeshmukhi. Of these claims one-fourth or 
twenty-five per cent. was appropriated to the head of the state in 
addition to the sardeshmukhi. This fourth was known by the name 
of the Raja’s babti, The) balance was termed mokdsd. Of the 
mokdsad two shares were left at the disposal of the Raja; the one 
was Sdhotrd or six per cent. and the other nddgaudd or three per 
cent., both calculated on the whole svardjya. The balance of mokédsd 
was sixty-six per cent. of the whole of the Maratha claims exclusive 
of the sardeshmukhi. The sahotrad was bestowed by Shahu on the 
Pant Sachiv as an hereditary assignment; it was collected by the 
Sachiv’s own agents only within the territory wholly possessed by 
the Marathis; separate collectors were sent by the Raja to realise 
it in distant districts, The nddgauddé was granted to different 
persons at the Raja’s pleasure. Independent of salaries from the 
treasury the Pradhans had many indm villages conferred on them. 
Balaji Vishvanath received several districts near Poona in personal 
Jégir, including the fort of Lohagad. The Pratinidhi, the Peshva, 
and the Pant Sachiv were charged with the collection of the babti 
on the Raja’s account. Thus there were distinct agents for realising 
the babti and sardeshmukhi, for the Sdhotrd of the Pant Sachiv, for 
the nddgauda of the assignee to whom it belonged, and for the 
mokdésd to different officers for maintaining troops. The mokdsd was 
distributed among a great number of chiefs as military ja@gir, burdened 
according to the circumstances with dues to the head of the state, 
both of money and of troops. The districts of old Maratha 
Jagirdars were freed from the chauth but they were generally liable 
to the payment of sardeshmukhi, besides furnishing their quota of 
horse. Such jégirs, in a grant of Mokasa for a large tract were always 
stated as deductions and long before districts were conquered, formal 
grants and assignments of their revenue were distributed. Number- 
less personal Jdgirs and indms of lands of whole villages were alienated 
by Shahu ; the former commonly required the performance of some 
service but the latter were entirely freehold. The Raja’s authority 
was considered necessary to collect the revenue thus conceded, but 
the authority for which they were constantly petitioning was a formal 
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affair. The revenue collectors thought that the Raja’s senad was CHAPTER 2. 
sufficient for levying tribute in districts not specified in the imperial Nick 
deeds. A district once overrun was said to be under tribute from M va ee 
usage ; other districts were plundered by virtue of letters patent. RULE. 


: .. Shahu, 1707- : 
Particular quarters of the country were assigned to the leading Balaji Belle 


officers, which, as far as they can now be ascertained, were as follows. Peshva, 
The Peshva and Sendpatt charged with the command of a great 1713-1720, 
proportion of the Raja’s personal troops, were ordered to direct their 
attention to the general protection and defence of the territory. The 
Peshva had authority to levy the government dues in Khandesh and 
part of the Balaghat to the north-east of Sholapur; the sendpati was 
vested with similar authority in Baglan and a right to realise the dues 
established by usage from Gujarat. Kanhoji Bhonsle the Send 
Saheb Subha had charge of Berar Payinghat and was privileged to 
conquer and exact tribute from Gondvan to the east. The Sar 
Lashkar had Gangthadi including part of Aurangabad. Fateh Sing 
Bhonsle was appointed to the Karnatak ; while the general charge of 
the old territory from the Nira to the Varna, and the collections from 
Hyderabad and Bedar were left to the Pratinidhi and the immediate 
agents of the Raja. The Chitnis*had particular charge of several 
districts in the Konkan. The Pant Sachiy enjoyed the revenue of the 
whole Sdahotra besides his old possessions in Jagir. The agents for 
collecting the Raja’s zamindari dues were styled ndib sardeshmukhs. 
Kanhoji Angre, retaining his districts in the Konkan, levied his 
chauth, as he termed it, by continuing to plunder the ships 
of all nations that appeared on the coast without his permission and 
would not recognise his right of sovereignty over sea. He used to 
pay a tribute to the Raja in guns; muskets, military stores, and 
ammunition. He also presented frequent nazars in articles from 
Europe and China; and he was sometimes charged with the very 
extraordinary duty of executing state criminals. 


All the principal Maratha officers as a further means of preserving 
intercourse and union had particular claims assigned to them on 
portions of revenue or on whole villages in the district of each other. 
The greatest Maratha commanders or their principal revenue agents 
were eager to own their native village; but although vested with the 
control, they were proud to acknowledge themselves of the family of 
the patil or kulkarni ; and if heirs to a mirds field, they would sooner 
have lost wealth and rank than been dispossessed of such a vatan 
or inheritance. Yet on obtaining the absolute sovereignty, they never 
assumed an authority in the interior village concerns beyond the rights 
and privileges acquired by birth or purchase, according to the invari- 
able rules of the country. Such is a brief outline of the system and 
arrangements settled by the Maratha ministry on the return of Balaji 
Vishvanath ; and such was the mode by which a common interest was 
created, and for a time preserved, among the Maratha chiets ; while 
the character of Shahu, the influence and power of Balaji Vishvanath, 
the ability of his sons Bajirav and Chimaji to give a lead to the 
Maratha confederacy paved the way, though by gradual steps, for 
the supermacy of the Peshvas. 
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In 1720, Nizam-ul-mulk the governor of Malva, throwing off his 
dependence on the Sayyids, determined to possess himself of the 
Deccan. He overran Khandesh and defeated the Moghal troops under 
Dilavar Ali Khan at Burhanpur slaving their commander. The troops 
of Shahu under Kanhoji Bhonsle, the Send Saheb Subha, and 
Haibatrav Nimbalkar speedily joined Shankaraji Malhar who since the 
departure of Husain Ali Khan had lived with the deputy viceroy Alam 
Ali Khan as the envoy of Shahu. Khanderay Dabhade who had 
just returned from Delhi was likewise despatched from Satara with 
a body of horse. Alam Ali Khan was defeated at Balapur in Berar 
Payinghat by the troops of Nizam-ul-mulk, and fell surrounded by 
Marathas slain in his defence (10th August 1720). On this occasion 
the Marathas behaved as faithful auxiliaries and fought with bravery. 
They lost no person of note except Shankaraji Malhar who was mortally 
wounded and made prisoner’. Soon after, events happened at Delhi 
by which the power of the Sayyids was destroyed, Muhammad Shah 
was freed from their control and Nizim-ul-mulk confirmed as viceroy 
of the Deccan?, Meanwhile several important changes had taken 
place at the Maratha court; chiefly owing to the death of two leading 
ministers, Parashurim ‘Trimbak in 1718, and Balaji Vishvanath in1720. 
Shripatrav the second son of the Pratinidhi had succeeded his father 
Parashuram Trimbak before the rectum of Balaji Vishvanath from 
Delhi. The Peshva’s health had suffered from the fatigue of the 
journey to Delhi and the labour he had bestowed on different arrange- 
ments after his return. He obtained leave from Shahu to retire for 
a short time to Sisvad-in Pooni where his family resided, but his 
constitution was exhausted and he survived for only a few days. At 
the time of his death (2nd April 1720), he left two sons Bajirav and 
Chimaji. The robes of Peshvaship were conferred upon Bajiriv 
in Shahu’s camp at Masur, 30-miles east of Satara on 17th April 1720 
exactly a fortnight after his father’s death*. The rise of Gaikvads 
is almost contemporary, for the troops of Khanderfio Dabhade behaved 
with so great bravery in the battle of Balapur and onc of his officers 
Damaji Gaikvad the ancestor of the Gaikvads of Baroda so particularly 
distinguished himself on that occasion, that on his return the young 
Peshvi Bajiriv recommended him to Shahu in the warinest manner. 
The Raja in consequence appointed him second in command under 
Khanderav with the title of Samsher Bahadur. Damaji died soon 
afterwards and was succeeded by his nephew Pilaji Gaikvad. 
Chimaji the second son of the late Peshva, who received Supa in 
jdgir was appointed to a similar command under his brother Bajirav 
Abajipant Purandare, their father’s chief manager, according to the 
rule of appointment, was reinvested by Shahu with scrupulous 
ceremony. During the short interval between the death of Balaji 
Vishvanath and the appointment of Bajirav, Abajipant Purandare 
transacted ordinary affairs with the seal of the late Peshva ; but a great 
part of the business fell into the hands of Khando Ballal Chitnis and 


1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 349. 
2 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. T, 351. 
8 Sardesai; New History of the Marathas, Vol. Il, p. 66. 
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Shripaav Pratinidhi. Khando Balla] gave his attention principally CHAPTER 2. 
to the Angyre, the Sidi, and the affairs of the Konkan; while the Histo 
Pratinidhi aided by Anandray Sumant Pradhan conducted important M ee 
negotiations with Nizam-ul-mulk. Anandrav’s son Mahtaji was eee. 
employed as Shahu’s agent with Nizam-ul-mulk, who while he appre- Shahu, 1707-1749. 
hended an attack from Husain Ali Khan, conciliated Shahu by  Bajirav Ballal 
promising to give up all that the royal grants conceded. No sooner Peshva, 
was he apprised of the ascendancy acquired by his party at Delhi FT20-1740. 
and of the loss the Marathas had sustained in the death of Balaji 

Vishvanath than he began to start objections to the establishment of 

Shahu’s collectors, founded on some pretensions set up by Sambhaji 

and Chandrasen Jadhav. The wise precautions of Balaji Vishvanath, 

and the communion of interest which the distribution of the ceded 

revenue had produced, placed the Raja of the Marathas in a far more 

commanding situation than that in which he had stood during the first 

period of Nizam-ul-mulk’s government of the Deccan. The agent 

remained ut Aurangabad where his arrangements would probably have 

been of little avail, but a vast army of Marathas that was assembling in 

the Gangthadi under the Sar Lashkar _Sultanji Nimbalkar inflicted 

a crushing defeat upon the Moghals on.15th December 1720 and it was 

this show of force that ultimately hastend the delivery of orders on the 

part of Nizam-ul-mulk to allow Raja Shahu to establish his collectors. 

A fresh order or farmdn obtained by the Maratha agent at Delhi from 

Muhammad Shah opportunely arrived to remove from Nizdm-ul-mulk 

the appearance of having yielded to menace, and afforded an opportu- 

nity of evincing the promptitude with which he obeyed the imperial 

commands}, 


Bajirav soon atter his appointment as Peshya set out with an army for 
Khandesh where he levied his Mokdséalthough not without opposi- 
‘ion. From the period of his accession he gave a considerable portion 
of his attention to extending Maratha conquests to the north, and bis 
aims were early turned to Malva. Circumstances generally obliged 
iim to return yearly to Satara and Poona. During the three expedi- 
‘ions, before the rains of 1724, though he had sent detachments into 
Walva, it is not ascertained that he crossed the Narmada in person 
itil the end of that year ; nor did he remain in Malva for any length 
0 time until upwards of eleven years after his accession as Peshva. 
\lfairs in the Deccan required his presence, and with the intrigues 
of Nizam-ul-mulk and domestic opposition, restrained both his ambi- 
ion and enterprise. At different times before the year 1724 Bajiriv 
iad defeated the Subheddr of Burhanpur and an officer named Daud 
shin sent against him by Azim-ulla Khan from Malva. In one of 
these battles two of Bajirav’s officers who afterwards rose to high 
‘ank first came into notice. One was Malharji Holkar a Shiledér 
wr self-horsed trooper who commanded a party of his own horse. He 
was a Maratha Dhangar, a native of the village of Ho] on the Nira, 
xf which his father was chaugulé or Pafil’s assistant. He had 
served under Kanthaji Kadam Bande one 2 of the ‘Raja's officers and 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 354. 
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had gathered a small body of horse. The other officer was Ranoji 
Shinde descended from a younger branch of the family of Kanhair- 
khed a village fifteen miles east of Satara. The Shindes according 
to local legends have been distinguished horsemen since the time of 
the Bahamani dynasty. There are two Maratha families or rather 
clans named Shinde, the one distinguished by their hereditary patil 
village of Kanhairkhed and the other by the title of Raviriv. Both 
families claim Rajput descent. Those of Kanhairkhed had a mansab 
under Aurangzeb and Shinde’s daughter, who was given in marriage 
by that emperor to Shahu, died in captivity at Delhi. Shinde 
remained faithful to the Moghals, and, as his fate was never known, it 
is conjectured that he was killed in some distant country possibly with 
Azam Shah in the battle of Agra in 1707. The family had fallen into 
decay and Ranoji who revived its fame was reduced to a state of 
abject poverty serving as a bdrgir or rider first in the troop of Balaji 
Vishvanath and afterwards in that of Balaji’s son. To contrast this 
original with his subsequent condition, he is said to have carried the 
Peshva’s slippers, and to have been marked by Bajirav as fitted for 
a place of trust by the care he took of his humble charge. 


Another officer’ who gained fresh honour about this time was 
Udaji Pavar Vishvasrav. His father was first raised by Ramchandra- 
pant Amatya when he governed the country during the sicge of 
Jifiji, and the young man joined Shahu and obtained the command 
of a considerable bady of horse. He was employed on various 
services and appears to have been an active partisan. Like most 
contemporary Maratha leaders of experience, such as Kanthaji 
Kadam Bande, Pilaji: Gaikvad, and Kanhoji Bhonsle, he calculated 
on the surest advantage in the most distant ventures where his 
appearance was least expected. He made incursions into Gujarat 
and Milva, plundered Gujarat as far as Lunavada, and found 
Malva so drained of troops that he was able to remain some time 
in the country intimating to the Raja that if supported, he might 
collect the chauth and sardeshmukhi in every direction. How long 
he maintained his station in the country on his first inroads is un- 
certain, but it is probable that he was obliged to retire from Dhar, 
a fortress in the west of Malva where he first established himself, 
upon the appointment of Girdhar Bahadur, whose exertion in the 
defence of Malva was the chief cause which prevented the 
Marathas getting a firm footing in that province for more than ten 
years after the accession of Bajirav. 


The progress of Udaji Pavar, the successes of Kanthaji Kadam 
Bande and Pilaji Gaikvad in Gujarat, and the dissensions between 
Nizim-ul-Mulk and the Imperial court opportunely occurred to 
favour the Peshva’s views of spreading Maratha conquests in North 
India. Bajirav who was early trained by his father to business was 
bred a soldier as well as a statesman. He united the enterprise, 
vigour, and hardihood of a Maratha chief with the polish, astuteness, 
and address of a clever diplomat. He was fully acquainted with 
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his father’s financial schemes and chose the part of the plan which 
was calculated to direct the predatory hordes }of Maharashtra in 
a common effort, The genius of Bajirav enlarged his father’s 
schemes, and unlike many belonging to his caste, he had both 
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the head to plan and the hand to do. To the unceasing industry Shahu, 1707-1749. 


and minute watchfulness, he added a judgment that taught him 
the leading points of importance which tended to spread Marathi 
sway. Bajirav’s views of spreading Maratha power in Upper. India 
were at first disapproved by Shihu, and from prudence as 
well as rivalry were opposed by Shripatrav, the Pratinidhi. Jealousy 
in public places is a passion which some persons can rarely command 
or hide. This rivalry between Bajirav, the Konkanasth Peshva and 
Shripatrav, the Deshasth Pratinidhi probably tended to preserve the 
Raja's ascendancy longer. The Peshva’s first proposal for exacting 
what he called the established tribute from Malva and extending 
Maratha conquests into North India was violently and for a time 
successfully opposed by the Pratinidhi. Shripatrav represented it 
as rash and imprudent. He held that, though the head of the State 
might not be called to account for casual inroads, to allow the Peshva 
to make raids must draw on the Marathas the. whole power of the 
empire, and precipitate hostilities with Nizam-al-Mulk whose victori- 
ous army was still at their gates; that so far from being prepared 
for resistance there was a total want of regularity even in their 
arrangements, that they could scarcely quell a common insurrection ; 
and that to enter on a war before they had secured what had been 
ceded was the extreme of folly and of rashness. The Pratinidhi 
added that he was a soldier as well as the Peshvé, and when 
expedient as ready as Bajirav to head an expedition ; that after they 
had established their collectors and arranged other parts of the 
country it would be advisable, before pursuing their conquests in 
the north, to reduce the Karnatak and to recover the countries 
conquered by Shivaji; that Fatehsing Bhonsle’s troops could 
scarcely venture to cross the Krshna, and that the first efforts should 
be made in that quarter. 


These were probably the real opinions of Shripatrav. The 
wisdom of Bajirav was of a higher order. He comprehended the 
nature of predatory power; he perceived its growth in the 
turbulence and anarchy for which the system of distributing 
the revenue was the first remedy; he foresaw that confusion 
abroad would tend to order at home; that as commander of 
distant expeditions he should acquire the direction of a larger 
force than any other chief of the empire; that the resources 
of the Deccan would not only improve by withdrawing the hordes 
of horse which unprofitably consumed them, but must fall under 
the control of that person who could most readily procure employ- 
ment and subsistance for the troops. While Bajirav concealed his 
private designs and partly admitted the justice of Shripatrav’s views, 
he endeavoured by his commanding eloquence to arouse enthusiasm 
or ambition in Shihu. He went over the conquests of Shahu’s 
famous grandfather and reminded him of the powerful kings and 
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the mighty emperor with whom Shivaji had successfully contended. 
He painted the present condition of India, the weakness, indolence 
and imbecility of the Moghals, and the activity, euergy and enterprise 
of the Marathas. If, he said, the great Shivaji had been of the same 


Shahu, 1707-1749. opinion as the Pratinidhi, he would have thought it necessary before 
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venturing into the Karnatak to reduce Bijapur and Golkonda. As 
to their domestic quarrels beyond the Krshna, it would be time to 
think of them hereafter ; by the Raja’s good fortune every desire would 
be accomplished. Bajiray ended a speech of considerable length, 
with the words: Now is our time to drive strangers from the land 
of the Hindus and to gain undying renown. By turning our efforts 
to North India the Maratha flag shall fly from the Krshna to the 
Attak. You shall plant it, replied Shahu, in the Kinnar Khand 
beyond the Himalayas ; a noble son of a worthy father. Let us strike, 
said Bajirav, at the trunk of the withering tree ; the branches must 
fall of themselves. 


At what time Shahu’s consent was obtained is not known, The 
form of obtaining the Raja’s consent on all such occasions was 
rigidly observed by the Peshyas at a stage when their supremacy was 
far advanced. By.virtue of that.authority and their station as 
mukhya pradhans ox chief ministers, even when their usurpation 
became complete, it befitted their constitutional status to act as 
nominal servants and real masters to rule the Maratha chiefs as the 
delegate of their prince’. 


During the early years of his Peshodship, Bajiray had to tread the 
ground very carefully ; for Bajirav, knew that Nizam-ul-Mulk was not 
the man who would easily forget that the Marathas had helped Alam 
Ali at Balapur. He had also to encounter Mubariz Khan who. had 
been specially commissioned by the previous Emperors to punish the 
Marathas for their encroachments and who therefore bore a bitter 
enmity towards them, Bajirav had to make a choice and to decide 
whom to placate and whom to antagonise. A personal diplomatic 
meeting with Nizam-ul-Mulk on 4th January 1721 at Chikalthan, east 
of Chalisgainv yielded no fruitful result. At this hour Nizim-ul-Mulk 
was called to Delhi by the Emperor for accepting Wazirship. After 
some hesitation he decided to go to Delhi entrusting his charge of the 
Deccan to Mubariz Khan. (21st October 1721). He, however, soon 
realised that he could not hold his position in the flippant atmosphere 
of Delhi politics and decided to choose the earliest opportunity to 
return to the Deccan with a view to hold almost an independent 
position of power there, although he would not mind nominally 
acknowledging the suzerainty of the Emperor. Accordingly, resigning 
his Wazirship on 27th December 1723 he marched straight to the 
South, informing the Emperor that he felt it his imperative duty to 
drive the Marathis from Malva and Gujarat. By long and rapid 
marches he reached Ujjain. The enraged Emperor decided to punish 
the rebel Nizim-ul-Mulk and called upon Mubariz Khan and Raji 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 362. 
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Shahu to do their best to put lm down with all the force at their 
command, This proved a welcome opportunity for Bajirav, who 
proceeded to the north, crossed Narmada on 8th May and arrived in 
close proximity to the Nizim’s camp at Sihore. Mubariz Khan was 
for some time undecided as to what course he should take, whether 
to obey the imperial orders and fight the Nizim or to befriend him. 
Nizam however took his own decision to placate the Marathis and 
fight with Mubariz Khan. At this hour Mubariz Khan also had 
cpened negotiations with the Marathas when he discovered that he 
had to face Nizém-ul-Mulk. This give an oppor tunity to the 
Marathas to raise their demands and gain supremacy not only in the 
Deccan but also in Malva and Gujarat. There-was a formal meeting 
between Nizim-ul-Mulk and Bajirav at Nalchhi near Dhar on 
18th May 1724 where usual diplomatic formalities were undergone 
but ultimately cach one was left guessing as to what course the other 
would follow. Nizam now lost no time in proceeding to the south 
and met his rival Mubariz Khan in the battle of Sakharkhedla on 
30th September 1724 where he gained a decisive victory and 
Mubariz Khan was killed, The Emperor_now made a virtue out of 
necessity and confirmed Nizim as the Subheddr of the Deccan and 
appointed Girdharbahadur as the Subheddr of Malvi. The battle of 
Sakharkhedla is a turning point in the history of the Later Moghals 
as it marks the gradual disintegration of-the Moghal Empire ; for, 
Nizam henceforth no longer cared to receive orders from Delhi and 
followed his own policy in maintaining his own position. 


In 1725, Hamid Khan, the uncle of Nizam-ul-Mulk, for the aid he 
gave him against Mubiriz Khan, granted the chauth in Gujarat to 
Kanthaji Kadam Bimde and Pilaji Gaikvad, who proceeded to levy 
their assignments. The division of the money led to prepetual 
disputes. Pilaji, as the agent of Dabhade, Sendpati, considered him- 
self the superior authority in Gujarat and Kanthaji as an officer of 
the Raja despised his pretensions. An agreement was signed by 
which the chauth east of the Mali was assigned to Pilaji and that to 
the west to Kanthaji!. Meanwhile Bajirav took advantage of the 
confusion caused by Moghal dissensions to carry his arms into 
Malva, where, though opposed by Raja Girdhar, he was successful 
for two seasons in obtaining plunder and contributions. It is 
probable that Nizam-ul-Mulk against whom the Imperial forces were 
acting in Gujarat, may have connived at his incursions, but there 
is no proof of any direct communication with the Peshva. Bajirav, 
by virtue of the authority vested in him by Shahu granted deeds to 
Pavar, Holkar, and Shinde to levy chauth and sardeshmukhi and to 
keep ‘half the mokdsa in payment of their troops. In 1726, the 
Peshvé with a large army under Fatehsing Bhonsle, marched into 
the Madras Kamatak, plundered the districts, and levied a contribu- 
tion from Seringapattam. The Marathas lost a number of men without 
gaining the expected advantages. Bajirav had objected to the 
expedition, and was dissatisfied with as reel and on a returning tt to 
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Satéra he found more serious reasons of dissatisfaction in the 
measures pursued by the Pratinidhi. The cause of his displeasure 
originated in the artful schemes of Nizim-ul-Mulk, which, but for 


Shahu, 1707-1749. the penetration and vigour of Bajirav, would probably have unlinked 
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the chain by which Balaji Vishvanath had joined the interests as 
well as the inclinations of most of the Hindu chieftains of the 
Deccan}, 


In 1727 Nizam-ul-Mulk, though relieved from immediate apprehen- 
sions from the Delhi Emperor Muhammad Shah whose power was 
daily declining, became alarmed at the spreading power of the 
Marathas. He beheld in their systematic and persevering encroach- 
ments on the divided revenue of the Deccan and the Karnatak, the 
extinction of his own resources as well as those of the empire, and 
took measures to avert these evils by endeavouring to consolidate his 
own power and to create divisions among the Marathas. In these 
measures he overlooked the ability of his opponent Bajirav and little 
thought that the pursuit of his own schemes should strengthen the 
power of the Peshva. He had fixed on Hyderabad, the ancient 
capital of the Kutb-Shahi kings, as fittest for the seat of his new 
government, and was anxious on any terms to remove the Maratha 
collectors from that quaricr, Although Nizdm-ul-Mulk had confirmed 
the Imperial grant im Shahu’s favour, a great deal of what was 
yielded was not actually given np. Numerous points had remained 
unadjusted. Shahu’s part of the agreement to prevent plundering 
was not fulfilled and constant discussions were the consequence, 
A new authority for a part of the old territory was granted by 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, which particularly specified the fixed personal jdgirs 
that Shahu agreed to exempt from sequestration. Jagir assignments 
in the old territory about Poona which the Nizam had given to 
Rambhaji Nimbalkar one of the disaffected officers who had joined 
him, were exchanged for new grants to the eastward about Karmala, 
a measure on the part of Nizdm-ul-Mulk particularly conciliatory 
to Shahu, After this a settlement was concluded through the 
Pratinidhi by which Shihu agreed to relinquish the chauth and 
sardeshmukhi in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad. An equivalent 
in money was to be paid for the chauth, and for the sardeshmukhi 
Shahu received some jagir territory near Indaptir in Poona of which 
district he was an hereditary deshmukh?, and a jdgir in Berar was 
conferred on the Pratinidhi. Nizam-ul-Mulk had thus effected his 
first object by negotiation, but the exchange met with the decided 
disapproval of Bajiriv who was ever an enemy to consolidation and 
disputes ran so high between him and the Pratinidhi that Nizim-ul- 
Mulk, encouraged by appearances and the support and alliance of 
Chandrasen Jadhav, Rav Rambha Nimbalkar jdgirddr of Barsi, 
and Sambhaji Raja of Kolhapur, resolved to complete the design he 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 367. 

2 Half of this deshmukhi was bought by Shahaji Bhonsle, the father of Shivaji 
after he entered the service of Mahmud Adil Shah, Grant Duff’s Marathas, 
Vol. I, p. 369, note 2. 
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had formed. With this view he espoused the cause of Sambhaji and CHAPTER 2. 
endeavoured to create a complete division in the Maratha government Histo: 

pee = : om istory, 
by reviving the former feuds between Shahu and Sambhaji. Mikes: 


Nizam-ul-Mulk began by formally bearing the claims of Sambhaji Sie io: 
in a demand made for an equal division of the revenue; and  Bajirav Ballal 
according to a prevalent custom in the Deccan, sequestrated the Peshva, 
property in dispute by removing the collectors of the sardeshmukhi pe ATAY, 
and displacing the mokdsddars of Shahu until their respective rights 
should be adjusted. Assuming this privilege as viceroy he pretended 
to become the friend and arbiter of both parties. Bajirav was not 
to be duped by the old artifice of engaging the Maratha cousins in 
an hereditary dispute. He quickly turned the Nizim’s weapons to 
his own advantage, for Shahu, true to the feeling of a Maratha, of 
whom even among the peasantry the mildest men became violent 
when a vaian is concerned, though for some time he had been 
reconciled to Nizim-ul-Mulk, was at once on hearing of this inter- 
ference roused to implacable resentment against him, and for the 
time against all who had vindicated or.who dared to justify his 
conduct. He looked to Bajirav for-counsel and for vengeance ; for 
these he would have bartered life, and for these he virtually sold the 
supremacy of his empire. At first he determined to lead his army, 
but it was represented that to march in person would place him on 
an equality with Sambhaji of Kolhapur; none but the emperor was 
worthy of contending with the king of the Hindus. Full powers 
were therefore given to Bajirav. The great influence which the 
Peshva had gained was shown in the promptness with which many 
of the most unruly and factious of the Shiledar families gathered 
round the standard of the nation. 


Nizaim-ul-Mulk perceived his mistake, and sought to amend it by 
writing to Shihu and the Pratinidhi that he was solely actuated by 
a wish to benefit the Raja in order to prevent the usurpation of the 
Konkani Brahmans by whose creatures every situation was filled ; 
that the mokdsddaérs and collectors of the sardeshmukhi had been 
replaced by others belonging to the Raja’s relation, Sambhaji, whom 
he had appointed the Raja’s deputy, as Sardeshmukh of the six 
subhds of the Deccan ; and that the Raja when freed from the control 
of the Konkani Brahmans might afterwards appoint agents entirely 
of his own selection. But Shahu was too shrewd to be misled by 
such specious pleas and far from falling a victim to the cunning plans 
of creating a rift between him and Bajirav in this manner, they 
resolved to teach Nizam lesson. Both parties prepared to attack 
cach other as soon as the rains should subside and enable their horse 
to cross the rivers. In the war that ensued, Bajirav ravaged Jalna 
and Mahur, made a lightening dash into Gujarat and Khandesh and 
finally inflicted a severe defeat upon Nizam at Palkhed near Paithan 
in 1728, forcing him to agree to negotiations. Bajirav demanded 
that Sambhaji should be sent to his camp; that security should be 
afforded for the future collection of the Maratha shares of the 
revenue by giving up several fortified places; and that all arrears 
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not yet realised should be made good. Nizam-ul-Mulk agreed to 
all the articles except that of delivering wp Sambhaji. Bajirav 
pointed out that he was a near relation of the Raja’s and that he 
would be treated with equal respect. Jt was at last settled that 


Shahu, 1707-1749. Nizim-ul-Mulk should guarantee his safe arrival in Panhalé, when 


Bajirav Ballal 
Peshva, 
1720-1740. 


Shahu should be at liberty to take what steps he might think proper 
for the settlement of their family dispute, Battle of Palkhed is thus 
an important landmark in the history of the Marathas, as it once for 
all settled the dispute between Bajiraiv and the Pratinidhi, prevented 
the Nizam from making pretensions to playing the role of a middle- 
man between the rival parties at the Maratha Court and finally led 
the Maratha nobility to look to Bajirav as the maker of Maratha 
destiny. 


Bajirav was then negotiating with Sar Buland Khan who was then the 
Subhedar of Gujarat, in hopes of obtaining the cession of the chauth 
and. sardeshmukhi of that province. After the ratification of the treaty 
with Nizam-ul-mulk, Chimaji Appa, the Peshva’s brother marched 
with large army and exacted a heavy contribution from Petlad and 
plundered Dholka, but on promising that if the chauth and 
sardeshmukhi were. yielded. the districts should be secured from 
depredation, Sar Buland Khan agreed to the Peshva’s proposals, and 
in 1729 granted the sardeshmukhi or ten per cent. of the whole 
revenue both on the land and customs except the port of Surat and 
the district round it, together with the chauth or one-fourth of the 
whole collections on the land and customs except Surat, and five 
per cent. on the revenues of the. city of Ahmadabad. 


In 1729, Muhammad Khan Bangash, the new governor of Malva 
having entered Bundelkhand and established himself in the territory 
of Raja Chhatrasal, the Rajput)Prince solicited aid from Bajirav. Aid 
was readily granted. Bangash Khin was reduced to the greatest 
distress and the province was evacuated by his troops. Chhatrasal 
in return for this service conferred. on Bajirav a fort and district in 
the neighbourhood of Ks. 24 lakhs of yearly revenue. Grant Duff's 
story that Chhatrasal adopted Bajirav as his son, and at his death, 
which happened soon after, bestowed on him one-third of his posses- 
sions or an equal share with his two sons Jagatraj and Hirdesa is 
not borne out by reliable records’. In 1734, Raja Jaysingh was 
appointed to the government of the provinces of Agra and Malva 
and nothing could be more favourable to the views of Bajirav. As 
Jaysingh was situated, the honour of the Rajput was at variance 
with the subsisting arrangement between him and the Marathis. 
‘This may account for his hesitating to comply with their demands ; 
but he at last came to an agreement with Bajirav and yielded him 
the government of Malva in the following year, and for the time 
the emperor, by Jaysingh’s persuasions, tacitly acquiesced in the 
arrangement*. 


1D, V. Potdar’s essay in Historical and Economic studies p, 7. 
2 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. 1, p. $82. 
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During the Peshva’s absence Kanhoji Bhonsle, the Send Saheb 
Subhd had been accused of disobedience and confined at Satara, 
and Raghuji the son of Kanhoji’s cousin Bimbaji had been appointed 
Send Saheb Subhaé in his stead (1729). Raghuji had accompanied 
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had ingratiated himself with Shahu and obtained a great ascendancy 
over him, Shahu married him to the sister of one of his own 
wives of the Shirke family, which, except their having the same 
surname, and that possibly they may have been originally relations 
and rivals for the hereditary right or péfil of their villages, is the 
only connection which can be traced between the Bhonsle families 
of Satari and Nagpur’. On receiving the sanads for Berar, Raghuji 
gave a bond to maintain a body of 5,000 horses for the service of the 
State, to pay yearly a sum of Rs. 9 lakhs and exclusive of ghdsdand 
or forage money, a tribute which since the time of Rajaram, the 
Send Saheb Subhé had been allowed to reserve, and also to pay to 
the head of the government half of all other tribute, prize, 
property, and contributions. He also bound himself to raise 
10,000 horses when required and to accompany the Peshva or to 
proceed to any quarter where he might be ordered. This arrange- 
ment was effected during the absence of Shripatrav Pratinidhi who 
had been sent into the Konkan by the Raja. The Pratinidhi being 
the friend of Kanhoji Bhonsle endeavoured to obtain some miti- 
gation of his sentence, but failed. Kanhoji, who was an officer of 
great enterprise died at Satara in 1784, after having lived there for 
about four years a prisoner at large’. 


While Bajirav’s presence was necessary in the north to support 
Chimaji_ in Gujarat, Sambhaji Raja of Kolhapur, instigated by 
Udaji Chavhin refused to listen to overtures made by Shahu and 
encamped on the north side of the Varma with all his baggage, 
women and equipments, and hegan to plunder the country. The 
Pratinidhi surprised Sambhaji’s camp and drove them to Panhala 
with the loss of the whole of their baggage. Many prisoners were 
taken, among others 'Tarabai and her daughter-in-law Rajasbai the 
widow of Shivaji of Kolhapur. Both these persons were placed in 
confinement in the fort of Satira (1780). This defeat brought on 
an. immediate accommodation between the two brothers, Although 
Shahu was victorious he arranged a ceremonious meeting with his 
brother and conciliated him. Except some forts, the Maratha 
districts and claims in the tract of which the rivers Varna and Krshna 
to the north and the Tungbhadra to the south as the boundaries 
were wholly ceded to Sambhaji. Kopal near the Tungbhadra was 
relinquished by Shahu in exchange for Ratnagiri, and the territory 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 384. There is a tradition of their having 
been rivaly in an hereditary dispute which may have been invented to prejudice 
the Raja of Satara against the Bhonsles of Nagpur and to prevent their desire 
to adopt any member of that family. Tt is a point of honour to maintain the 
hereditary difference. 

“ He had made some. partial conquests in Gondvan and headed one incursion 
into Cuttak, 
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of the Konkan, extending from Salshi to Ankola in North Kanara 
was given over to Sambhaji. In exchange for these places in the 
south Miraj, Tasganv, Athni, and several villages along the north 
bank of the Krshna and some fortified places in Bijapar were given 
to Shahu. The fort of Vadganv occupied by Udaji Chavhin on the 
south bank of the Varna was destroyed. This treaty of Varna, 
(13-4-1731), as it is called was an offensive and defensive agreement 
between the two brothers and provided for the division of further 
conquests to the south of Tungbhadra which, on co-operation, were 
to be equally shared. Grants of iném land or hereditary rights 
conferred by either party within respective boundaries were 
confirmed, 


Although enemies were not wanting to detract from the reputation 
of the Peshva and to extol that of his rivals, the success of the 
Pratinidhi did not materially affect the ascendancy which Bajirav 
had attained; but Nizam-ul-Mulk was still bent on opposing him 
and found a fit instrument for his purpose in Trimbakrav 
Dabhade, Ever since the. Peshva had obtained the deeds from Sar 
Buland Khan, Dabhade had been negotiating with other Marathi 
chiefs and assembling troops in Gujarat. At length finding himself 
at the head of 35,000 men he had resolved to march for the Deccan 
in the next season. . 


Bajirav was well aware of thc Senapati’s enmity, but was not 
alarmed by his preparations until he discovered that Nizam-ul-Mulk 
was to support him in the Decean. On learning their intention he 
at once determined to anticipate them, though, when joined by all 
his adherents, his whole army did not amount to more than half 
of that of Dabhide... Dabhade. gave out that he was proceeding to 
protect the Raja’s authority, and was supported by Pilaji Gaikvad, 
Kanthaji and Raghuji Kadam Bande, Udaji and Anandray Pavir, 
Chimnajt Damodar and Kuvar Bahadur with many others. Bajirav 
proved that Dabhade Senapati was in alliance with Nizim-ul-Mulk 
and declared that he was leagued for the purpose of dividing the 
Maratha sovereignty with the Raji of Kolhapur, a measure inconsis- 
tent with sound policy and contrary to the divine ordinances of the 
Shastras, 


The preparations of Nizam-ul-Mulk hastened the march of 
Bajirav, and as his army, though so inferior in number, was composed 
of the old pégd horse or the Raja’s house-hold troops and some of 
the best Maratha mankaris, he moved rapidly towards Gujarat. At 
the same time he began negotiating from the day he left Poona 
and continued until the hour of attack. In the battle which took 
place (Ist April) between Baroda and Dabhoi in Gujarat, the death 
of Trimbakrav Dabhade the Senapati and many who commanded 
under him left complete victory to Bajirav with almost unquestioned 
leadership of the Maratha confederacy. A treaty was concluded in 
August and at the close of the monsoon the Peshva returned _ to 
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Satara. He would have punished Nizim-ul-Mulk’s treachery, but 
the Nizim warded off the blow which he could with difficulty have 
withstood by directing its aim against the head of the empire. 
Bajirav, readily agrecd to the Nizam’s views. It suited his favourite 
policy, and it gave employment to persons likely to disturb the 
domestic arrangements he aimed at establishing. Troops were 
immediately sent towards Milva under his brother Chimaji while 
he himself remained for a time engaged in the interior arrangements 
of government at Pooni and Satara. Such appear to have been 
the rise and progress of the events and intrigues which ended in 
a secret compact between Bajiréiv and Nizim-ul-mulk which secured 
to Bajirav supremacy as Peshva and to the Nizim a kingdom in the 
Deccan. 


The victory over Dibhade, like the issue of every civil war, left 
impressions on the minds of many not easily effaced. The Peshva 
adopted every means of conciliation in his power. He continued 
Dabhade’s charitable practice called dakshind of patronising Shastris 
and Vaidiks according to their meritand, feeding thousands of 
Brahmans for a few days at Poona. Yeshvantrav, the son of Trimbakrav 
Dabhade, was raised to the rank of Sendpati, but being too young to 
‘ake the management on himself, his mother Umabai became his 
guardian and Pilaji Gaikvad their former Mutalik or deputy: was con- 
firmed in that situation with the title of Sena Khas Khel or Captain 
af the Sovereign Tribe in addition to his hereditary title of Samsher 
Bahadur. An agreement was drawn up under the authority of Shahu 
ind subscribed by the Peshvd and Sendpati, that neither party should 
enter the boundary of the other in Gujarat and Malva. Within 
the limits of Gujarat the Sendpati was to have entire management, but 
he bound himself to pay one-half of, the revenue to government 
through the Peshva. All contributions levied from countries not 
specified in the deeds given under the authority of Sar Buland Khan 
were to-be made over to the Raja after deducting expenses’. 


Perceiving Bajirav’s complete ascendancy, the appointment of the 
Hindu prince Abhaysingh to supersede Sar Buland Khan, the 
mbecility of the emperor, and the treachery as well as venality of 
ais courtiers, and knowing also that he had rendered himself in the 
iighest degree obnoxious, Nizam-ul-Mulk had good grounds for 
apprehending that the Peshva might be able to obtain the viccroyalty 
a9! the Deccan. The plan which under these circumstances he 
idopted belongs to the higher order of politics. It seems to have 
seen framed for the purpose of diverting the Marathas from destroy- 
ing the resources of his own country and of making his own power 
a balance between that of the emperor and the Peshva. Before 
invading Malva in person Bajirav had an interview with Nizim-ul- 
Mulk and endeavoured to induce him to advance a subsidy for the 
iid he was affording, but the Nizim considered the inducement 
sufficiently strong without paying his auxiliaries. The districts in 


a Grant Duff's “Marathas, Vol. I, p. 378. 
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Khandesh were to be protected by the present agreement of the 
Peshva in his passage to and from Méalva and nothing more 
than the usual tribute was to be levied in the six subhds of 
the Deccan, a proposal to which Bajiriv readily acceded. 


Shahn, 1707-1749, Bajirav on crossing the Narmada assumed command of the 
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army in Malva and sent his brother and Pilaji Jadhav back to 
Satara to maintain his influence at court and to concert measures for 
settling the Konkan which was very disturbed. In Gujarat Pilaji 
Gaikvad, who was assassinated by Abhaysingh’s emissaries, was 
succeeded by Damaji (1732). : 


Kanhoji Bhonsle’s disobedience and his consequent confinement at 
Satara, as well as Pratinidhis’s sympathy for him have already been 
referred to above. Whether Nizim-ul-Mulk had made any pre- 
parations to take advantage of that situation is uncertain; but 
Chimaji Appa reasonably felt that Nizim meditated an attack, He 
therefore pitched his camp about forty miles east of Satara, leaving 
Pilaji Jadhav with an inconsiderable body of horse being the only 
troops at Satara in the-immediate interests of the Peshva. When 
Bajirav advanced into Malva, itwas his design to engage the 
Raja's mind with petty affairs in the Konkan. Divisions of 
authority, contending factions and the turbulent disposition of some 
of its inhabitants afforded ample field within the small tract from 
Goa to Bombay for engaging and fatiguing attention. Savant, the 
principal deshmukh of Vadi occupied his hereditary territory in that 
quarter but having suffered from Kanhoji Angre’s attacks before the 
late peace (1730) between the Rajis of Satara and Kolhapur he 
always bore an enmity to Angre’s family. Kanhoji Angre’s death 
happened in 1728, and all attempts to reduce his power before 
that time on the part of the English, the Portuguese, and the Dutch 
had failed. In the quarrels between his sons which followed 
Kanhoji’s death, Bajirav helped Manaji and obtained from him the 
cession of Kotaligad in Thané and Rajmachi in Poona. The Sidi, 
besides defending against the Marathas, the districts which had been 
placed under his charge by Aurangazeb, including Mahad, Raygad, 
Dabhol and Afijanvel, frequently levied contributions from Shahu’s 
districts. As force was not likely to prevail, the Pratinidhi, Jivaji 
Khanderav Chitnis, and others of the R4ja’s ministers formed schemes 
for ruining the Sidi by intrigue. For this purpose the Pratinidhi gained 
one Yakub Khan, a daring pirate who possessed the entire confidence 
of the Sidi. To aid this scheme, a force was sent into the Konkan 
in 1733 under the Pratinidhi, his chief agent Yamaji Shivdev, and 
Udaji Chavhan. The intrigues were unsuccessful, and war ensued 
in which the Pratinidhi was worsted and the fort of Govalkot in 
Ratnagiri though strongly garrisoned was disgracefully surprised and 
taken. Chimaji Appa incurred the Raja's displeasure for not send- 
ing assistance to Shripatrav after repeated orders. Pilaji Jadhav was 
at length despatched, but as none of the other officers at Satara 
would undertake to support the Pratinidhi except on condition of 
receiving the conquered districts in jdgir, he was compelled to 
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return to Satara, with great loss of reputation. About this time the 
Sidi died and a quarrel ensued between his sons. Yakub Khan 
immediately embraced the cause of Sidi Rehman one of the sons 
and called on Shahu for support (1735); but nothing could he 
done until the return of Bajirav, who, after leaving Holkar and 
Shiide in Malva, returned to the Deccan, and on crossing the 
Godavari intimated to the Raja that he should march straight to Danda- 
Rajpuri. All the disposable infantry were directed to join the 
Peshva, and Pilaji Jadhav was sent off, reinforced with a body of 
horse, to support Malharrav Holkar in Malva. Sidi Rehman and 
Yakub Khan joined Bajirav who began operations by attacking some 
of the forts, Fattehsing Bhonsle and the Pratinidhi proceeded to 
co-operate, but the only help they gave was to recover Shivaji’s 
capital Raygad, the commandant of which had been previously 
corrupted by Yakub Khan. The Peshva reduced the forts of Tala 
and Ghosalé and besieged Jaiijira but was obliged to listen to over- 
tures made by the besieged, who ceded to the Marathas the forts 
of Raygad, Tala, Ghosala, Avchitgad, and Birvadi. After this 
successful close of hostilities, Bajiriv, with additional power and 
influence, returned to Satérié and was appointed Subheddr of the 
Jate acquisitions. HoJkar completely overran Mal]va and the country 
south of the Chamba] and took possession of several places. After- 
wards, on the persuasion of Kanthaji Kadam Bande, he made an 
incursion into Gujarat, and they both levied contributions as far as 
the Banas and plundered several towns to the north of Ahmedabad 
including Idar and Palanpur. 


In 1736, Bajirav, owing to the vast army' he had kept up to secure 
his conquests and to overcome his rivals, had become deeply involved 
in debt. His troops were in arrears; the bankers to whom he 
already owed a personal debt of many lakhs of rupees, refused to 
make further advances, and he complained bitterly of the constant 
mutinies and clamours in his camp which occasioned him much 
vexation and distress?. Part of the distress originated in the high 
rates of interest which he was obliged to pay in order to outbid 
Nizam-ul-Mulk and secure the best of the Deccan soldiery. He 
levied the chauth and sardeshmukhi in Malva and applied through 
Raja Jaysingh for their formal cession in that province, and like- 
wise for a confirmation of the deeds granted by Sar Buland Khan 
for Gujarat. The Turani Moghals who formed a considerable party 
in the ministry were decidedly against a compromise so disgraceful. 


1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 389. 

? Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 390. “I have fallen into that hell of being 
beset by creditors, and to pacify savkars and shiledars 1 am falling at their 
feet till I have rubbed the skin from my forehead.” Thus wrote Bajirav to his 
moahapurush, the Svami of Dhavadshi, a village within a few miles of Satara. 
The Svami was a much venerated person in the country. The Peshva’s letters to 
the Svami detail the actions of his life in a familiar manner without disguise and 
are invaluable. Ditto, Vol. I, p, 387. 
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With the object of achieving his purpose Bajirav started on 
a campaign towards the north. First, he wanted to estimate the 
attitude of the Rajputs and therefore proceeded through Malva and 
reached Udaipur in February, 1736. The Rana received him very 
warmly and agreed to pay a lakh and a half annually as chauti. 
During his tour through Rajputéna, presents and tributes poured 
upon Bajirav from a!l quarters. Khan Dauran, the Mir Bakshi of 
the Moghals, who was usually guided by Jaysingh sent five to ten 
thousand rupees every day. On the 4th of March, Bajirav met 
Jaysingh who offered to pay five lakhs chauth annually for Jaipur and 
promised to obtain from the Emperor written grants for the pro- 
vinces of Malva and Gujarat. Efforts were now made to arrange 
for Bajirav’s personal meeting with the Emperor who however not 
caring to meet Bajirav in person at Delhi sent his own agent 
Yadgar Khan to Jaysingh with certain proposals tending to effect 
as advantageous a bargain as possible. Bajirfiv at once rejected the 
offer and communicated his counter proposals through his own agent 
Dhondo Govind. The Emperor was displeased at this and declined 
to reply. Bajirav knew. that the Emperor could not be persuaded 
otherwise except bya trial of strength and he decided to take up 
the challenge. However as the season was far advanced he retired 
to the Deccan only to come back again early in January 1736 with 
all the contingents of Maratha Sardars gathering round his standard. 
As the advance party under Malharrav Holkar crossed Jamuna and 
got into the Doab evidently for forage and plunder, they were 
suddenly attacked by the party of Vazir Sadat Khan and driven 
away. In the scufle that ensued a number of Maratha soldiers were 
killed and those that were overtaken by the Moghals were 
slaughtered. The Vazir became so elated with this success that he 
wrote boastful letters to the Emperor informing him as to how 
Marathas had been signally defeated and driven away. When 
Bajirav heard of this he resolved to teach the Emperor a whole- 
some lesson by himself falling upon Delhi and burning its outlying 
parts. In two long marches he reached Delhi on 28th March but 
on a second thought desisted from any destructive operations. The 
presence of Bajirfiv at the gates of Delhi was enough to strike terror 
in the palace and there was a great commotion in the city. There- 
upon Bajiriv withdrew a little distance to Jhil Lake to allay the 
scare that had been created. A force of 8,000 soldiers despatched 
by the Emperor against him was completely defeated. No further 
trial of strength ever took place. Upon a promise of obtaining the 
government of MAlva and Rs. 13 lakhs Bajiriv set out on his return to 
Satara, where he paid his respects to the Raja and immediately 
proceeded into the Konkan to repulse an attack of the Portuguese on 
Manaji Angre (1787). The Peshva succeeded and took Manaji 
under his protection on condition of his paying a yearly sum of 
Rs. 7,000 and presenting annually to the Raja, foreign articles from 
Europe or China to the value of Rs. 3,000 more. The war with 
the Portuguese led to the invasion of Salsette, and Bajirav, to secure 
his conquests in Thana and maintain the war against the Portuguese, 
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come to Delhi for saving the situation and was granted all his Peshva, 1720-1740. 
demands to persuade him to take up the task of warding off the 
Maratha danger from the north. Nizam now went back upon his 
promise that he had given to Bajirav and proceeded to the North. 
In fact Bajirav had a shrewd suspicion of this development as the 
two met each other when Bajirav was going to the south and Nizam 
to the north apparently on a spacious plea of offering his submission 
to the Emperor. Bajirav therefore lost no time to proceed to the 
north again as soon as the rainy season was over. He assembled all 
the troops he could collect and by the time he reached the Narmada 
found himself at the head of 80,000 men, though Yeshvantrav 
Dabhade and Raghuji Bhonsle had not joined him (1738). Proceed- 
ing further Bajiray with his skillful manoeuvering operations was 
successful in confining Nizam in the fortress of Bhopal and prevent 
him from gathering supplies from outside. Finding himself in 
a tight corner Nizim at last sued for peace and.on the 7th January 
1738 signed a convention at Doraba Sarai, 64 miles north of Sirofij, 
promising in his own handwriting to grant to Bajirav the whole of 
Malva and the complete sovereignty of the territory between the 
Narmada and the Chamba]. To obtain a confirmation of this 
agreement from the Emperor, and to use every endeavour to procure 
the payment of a subsidy of Rs. 50 lakhs to defray his expenses’, 
the Peshva remained for a time levying contributions south of the 
Chambal and carrying on negotiations at court where the threatened 
invasion of Nadir Shah was creating alarm. At the same time the 
war with the Portuguese was being vigorously carried on by the 
Peshva’s brother Chima4ji and several forts in Thani were taken 
by the Mar&athas. Raghuji Bhonsle made an incursion to the north 
as far as Allahabad, defeated and slew the Subhedar Shuja Khan 
and returned loaded with booty. These expeditions undertaken 
without regular sanction were highly resented by Bajirav. He 
marched from Poona for the purpose of punishing Raghuji’s mis- 
conduct and sent forward Avji Kavde to plunder in Berar. Aviji 
was defeated by Raghuji in the end of. February 1739. Bajirav 
was preparing to avenge his loss when news reached him of the 
arrival of Nadir Shah, the defeat of the Moghals, the death 
of Khan Dauran, the capture of Sadat Khan, and finally that 
the victorious Persian was dictating the term of ransom at 
was defeated by Raghuji in the end of February 1789. Bajirav 
The subsequent intelligence which he received at Nasirabad 
in Khandesh informing him of the imprisonment of the Emperor, 
the plunder of Delhi, and the dreadful massacre of many of its 
inhabitants seemed for a time to overwhelm him, Our quarrel with 
Raghuji Bhonsle is insignificant, said the Peshva; the war with the 


part of his forces from the Konkan. 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 399. 
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Portuguese is as naught; there is but one enemy in Hindustan. He 
appears to have conceived that Nadir Shah would establish himself 
as Emperor, but he was not dismayed when he heard reports that 
a hundred thousand Persians were advancing to the south, Hindus 
and Musalmans, said Bajirav, the whole power of the Deccan must 
assemble, and I shall spread our Marathas from the Narmada to the 
Chambal. He called on Nasir Jung the Nizam’s second son to arm 
against the common foe, and Chimaji Appa was ordered to desist 
from the Konkan warfare and join him with all speed. Chimaji 
was now in possession of the whole of Salsette and had begun the 
siege of Bassein. Notwithstanding offers of submission, Chimaji 
prosecuted the siege and on the 16th of May Bassein fell. Holkar 
and Shinde as soon as Bassein fell were sent to join Bajirav with all 
speed, but by that time news arrived of the retreat of Nadir Shah. 
Nadir Shah restored the throne to its degraded owner and wrote 
letters to all the princes of India announcing the event. Among 
others, he addressed a letter to Shahu and one to Bajirav. He 
informed Bajirav that he had reinstated Muhammad Shah and now 
considered him as a brother; that although Bajirfév was an ancient 
servant possessing aJarge army, he had not afforded the Emperor 
assistance ; but that all must now attend to Muhammad Shah’s 
commands for if they did not he would return with his army and 
inflict punishment upon the disobedient. 


Shortly after the departure of Nadir Shah, Bajiriv sent a letter to 
the Emperor expressive of his submission and obedience, and 
a nazar of 101 gold: mohars.. This was acknowledged in suitable 
terms and a splendid khillat was sent in return?. He was assured 
by the Emperor that the rank, ‘possessions, and inheritance already 
conferred on him would be confirmed, and that he might depend 
on finding his interests best promoted by continuing steadfast in his. 
duty to the Imperial Government. 


Although no new subheddr nor any deputy of Nizim-ul-Mulk was 
appointed to Malva, no sanad was sent conferring the government on 
Bajirav. This omission the Peshva considered a breach of faith on 
the part of Nizim-ul-Mulk; but as the Nizam’s army was still in 
Hindustan, and as some of Bajirav’s best officers and troops were 
in the Konkan he deferred enforcing his claims until a fitter 
opportunity, In the meantime he was busy arranging the affairs of 
the province of Malva and strengthening his connection with the 
Rajput princes in the western quarter along the banks of the 
Chambal from Kota to Allahabad, but especially with the Rajas of 
Bundelkhand. 


“1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 405. 


2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol, I, p. 406. A khillat comprehends the shirpav 
or head to foot dress, that is clothes for the turban, trousers, girdle and gown 
complete, and jewels, horse, elephant and arms according to circumstances and 
rank of the parties, Bajirav received two ornaments of jwels for the turban 
and a pearl necklace together with a horse and an elephant. 
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These arrangements to secure the northern frontier were prepara- CHAPTER 2. 

tory to a war with Nizam-ul-Mulk or an_ expedition into the Histor, 
Karnatak, The late success against Nizim-ul-Mulk, his departure wanes. Had 
from the terms of agreement, his great age, the probability of con- shahu, 1707-1749. 
tentions among his sons encouraged or stimulated the Peshva to Bajirav Baullal 
attempt the subjugation of the Deccan. The deficiency of his Peshva, 1720-1740. 
resources was the chief obstacle which deterred him from this under- 
taking. On the other hand the prospect of contributions and 
plunder by which he might liquidate his debts and perhaps some 
secret encouragement from Arkot, where according to Colonel Wilks 
the Marathas were invited by the Divdn of Safdar Ali, were strong 
allurements for venturing into the Karnatak. But Bajiriv was criti- 
cally situated, and cjrcumstances compelled him to choose the 
Deccan as the theatre of his operations. Dabhade’s or rather the 
Gaikvad’s party who possessed very considerable resources was 
always hostile to the Peshva; Raghuji Bhons'e was jealous of the 
Brahman ascendency; he meditated a revolution by getting the 
Raja into his own power ; and as Shahu had no prospect of an heir, 
Raghujt might have contemplated the..acquisition of Maratha 
supremacy by being adopted as his ‘son. Fattehsingh Bhonsle, the 
only Maratha likely to supersede him in the Raja’s choice, possessed 
neither ability nor enterprise, and had failed to create power by 
acquiring popularity among the soldiery.. Raghuji had many diff- 
culties to overcome in prosecuting a scheme of the kind. Although 
a party existed hostile to the Peshva, Bajiravs friends and 
dependents surrounded the Raja and possessed his ear, if not his 
entire confidence ; not could Raghuji Bhonsle or Damaji Gaikvad 
concert a plan or transact the slightest business without its being 
known to Peshva’s men. Should Bajirav quit the position which he 
occupied between the territories of those two, there would be no 
obstacle to their uniting against him. The subsisting difference 
between Raghuji and Bajirav arose from Raghuji’s having plundered 
the province of Allahabad and not having joined Bajirav when he 
was ordered according to the terms on which he held his lands and 
title. The Peshva affirmed that Raghuji had no authority to levy 
contributions north of the Narmada and declared his determination, 
at the time of marching from Poona in the end of 1738, to enforce 
restitution not to the owners but to the Maratha State and to punish 
the aggression. A temporary compromise took place on the arrival 
of the Persians at Delhi; but the dispute was unsettled and nothing 
but a sense of injury to their mutual interests prevented an open 
war. 


The state of affairs laid the foundation of schemes which had 
a great effect in extending the spreading but unstable power of 
the Marathas. Though there are few direct proofs to illustrate this 
part of their history, it is certain that Bajirav and Raghuji had 
a meeting and that they were reconciled, and there is reason to 


suppose that Bajirav unfolded as much of his schemes to Raghuji 
as were necessary to engage his co-operation, and the plunder of 
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the Karnatak, an eventual addition to his own territories in the 
Deccan, and a future partition of Bengal and North India may have 
been urged by the Peshva to excite Raghuji’s ambition and cupidity. 


Shahu, 1707-1749,In this conference may also be seen the real source from which 


Bajirav Ballal 
Peshva, 1720-1740. 


Bajirav’s Death, 
1740. 


a host of Marathas were poured into the Karnatak. 


In prosecution of his plans of conquest in the Deccan, Bajirav 
seizing the opportunity afforded by the absence of Nizém-ul-Mulk 
at Delhi, about the end of 1739 began operations against the 
Nizam’s son Nasir Jung. The war proved unprofitable and the 
Mar&thas gladly entered on terms of accommodation and a treaty 
was concluded at Mungi-Paithan by which both parties pledged 
themselves to maintain peace and mutually to refrain from plunder- 
ing in the Deccan. Handia and Khargon, districts on the banks of the 
Narmada, were conferred on Bajirav in jagir, and the Peshva without 
visiting Poona or Satara, in great vexation amounting almost to 
despair, set off with his army towards North India’. 


In the meantime “Manaji-Angre attacked by his brother had 
applied to the Peshva’s son Balaji Bajirav, generally called 
Nana Saheb, who was with the Raja in the neighbourhood of 
Satara. Five hundred men were sent to support the garrison and 
an express despatched to Chimaji App& for instructions. Chimaji 
had ordered his nephew to repair to Kolaba in person and applied to 
the Governor in Council at Bombay with whom he had concluded 
a treaty and maintained a friendly intercourse since his late campaign 
in the Konkan to support the garrison at Kolaba. The English and 
Balaji had succeeded in humbling Sambhaji, Manaji’s brother when 
Chimaji Appa joined.them..They were concerting plans for the 
reduction of Reydanda when news reached them of the death of 
Bajirav which happened on the banks of the Narmada on the 26th 
of April 1740. On receiving the intelligence, Shankaraji Narayan was 
appointed Subhedar of the Konkan and Khanduji Mankar was left 
in command of a body of troops, while Chimaji Appi and his 
nephew, after the usual mouming ceremonies, returned to Poona 
and shortly after to Satara. Bajirav left three sons Balaji Bajirav, 
Raghunathrav afterwards so well known to the English, and 
Janardan Baba who died in early youth.’ He also left one illegiti- 
mate son by a Muhammedan mother, whom he bred a Musalman 
and named Samsher Bahadur. 


The army which entered the Karnatak under the command of 
Raghuji Bhonsle was composed of troops belonging to the Raja, the 
Peshva, the Fratinidhi, Fattesingh Bhonsle, and various chiefs of lesser 


1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 411. Thus he wrote to his mahapurush 
about this time: I am involved in difficulties in debts, and in disappointments 
and like a man ready to swallow poison. Near the Raja are my enemies, and 
should I at this time go to Satara they will put their feet on my breast. I should 
be thankful I could meet death. 
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note. The Ghorpades of Sondir and Guti were invited to join by 
letters from Shahu and the Peshva ; and Murarrav the grand-nephew 
of the famous Santaji Ghorpade and the adopted son and heir of 
Murarrav of Guti appeared under the national standard for the first 
time since the death of his distinguished and ill-requited relation. 
The whole force amounted to 50,000 men, Dost Ali, the Navab of 
the Karmftak, fell and the Divan was made a prisoner. After this, 
the Marathas began to levy contributions all over the Karnatak until 
bought off by the Navab’s son and heir Safdar Ali, with whom, 
before retiring, they entered into a secret compact to destroy Chanda 
Saheb then in possession of Trichinopoli, while the main body 
of his army remained encamped on the Shivganga, Raghuji 
Bhonsle returned to Satara and endeavoured to prevent Balaji 
Bajirav’s succession as Peshva by proposing Babuji Naik of 
Baramati, a connection but an enemy of the late Peshva, for the vacant 
office. Babuji Naik was possessed of great wealth and his enmity 
to Bajirav arose from a very common cause that of having lent 
money which his debtor could not repay. Raghuji’s party used the 
irritated creditor as their tool and proposed.to Shahu that he should 
be raised to the vacant Peshvaship.~But Shahu turned a deaf ear 
to Raghuji’s proposals and Balaji Bajirav was almost immediately 
invested with the robes of Peshvaship’on 25th June, 1740. Raghuji, 
on finding his schemes abortive, proceeded towards the Karnatak to 
reap the expected harvest at Trichinopoli accompanied by Shripatrav, 
the Pratinidhi and Fattehsingh Bhonsle, Trichinopoli surrendered 
on the 26th of March 1741, and Chanda Saheb was brought 
a prisoner to Satara where he remained in the custody of an agent 
of Raghuji Bhonsle’s till he was set free in 1748'. Murarrav 
Ghorpade was left in command of the fort of Trichinopoli, and 
a part of his garrison was composed of infantry belonging to the 
Peshva. Their expenses were defrayed by Shahu, besides which it 
was settled that Rs. 20,000 of the share of tribute from the province 
of Arkot should be annually paid to Balaji Bajirav. 


One of the first acts of the new Peshva was to forward petitions 
to Delhi respecting various promises made to his father. These 
applications were transmitted through Jaysingh and Nizim-ul-Mulk. 
A supply of ready money was what Balaji most earnestly craved 
and Rs. 15 lakhs as a free gift were granted by the Emperor. 
Proposals for an agreement were then drawn up in the joint names 
of the Peshva and Chimaji Appa in which they asked to have 
the government of Malva, which, on the death of Bajirav, was 
conferred on Azam-ulla-Khan. If the government of Malva was 
granted, they promised to pay their respects to the Emperor; to 
prevent any other Maratha crossing the Narmada; to send a body 


1 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. I, p, 422. Chanda Saheb or Husain Dost Khan 
does not appear to have been confined in the fort nor to have endured a close 
imprisonment, but merely to have had an attendant guard wherever he went. 
This supposition is confirmed by the ease with which Dupleix appears to have 
intrigued with him during his term of imprisonment. 
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CHAPTER 2. of 500 horse under an officer of rank to remain in attendance on the 
aia Emperor's person ;and to ask no more than the gift of money already 
Mar pexipgi ee bestowed. They agreed to send 4,000 horse for service who would 
Shahu, 1707-1749,punish refractory landholders as far as their numbers would enable 
Balaji Bajirav them, and they promised not to sequestrate the rent-free lands or 
Peshva, 1740-61. j@girs assigned for charitable or religious purposes. No notice seems 
to have been taken of the application. But Balaji, whose disposition 
was conciliatory, was anxious to have the government of Malva 
conferred as a right according to the treaty with his father. With 
this object when Nizim-ul-Mulk was marching to the Deccan, in 
order to suppress his son Nasir Jung’s revolt, Balaji paid (1741) him 
a respectful visit near the Narmada and sent a body of his troops 
to join him. At this time he sustained a great loss in the death 
of his uncle Chimaji Appa which happened at the end of January 
1741. Eleven days before this event, Khanduji Mankar under 
Chimaji’s direction had reduced Revdanda, the last place re- 
maining with the Portuguese between Goi and Daman. Chimaji 
Appa from his successes against the Portuguese has earned a reputa- 
tion among the Marathas for. his ability to conduct military 
operations. He is also highly respected for his purity of private 
life, particularly in singtlar contrast in that respect, to his elder 
brother, 


On the death of his uncle, the Peshva returned from the northern 
districts and spent nearly a year in civil arrangements at Poona and 
Satara. Continuing to show the greatest respect for the Raja, he 
obtained from Shahu a grant by which the whole territory con- 
quered from the Portuguese was conferred on him, and also, except 
in Gujarat, the exclusive. right of collecting the revenues and of 
levying contributions north of the Narmada. In 1742, Bhaskarpant, 
the Divan of Raghuji Bhonsle of Berar, carried his arms eastwards, 
but the Peshva, eager to establish his power over those territories 
for which the authority obtained from the Raja was as usual assumed 
as a right, marched though late in the season, towards Hindustan 
and made himself master of Garha and Mundela before the rains 
set in. He was obliged to encamp on the banks of the Narmada 
during the rainy season, and probably meditated an expedition into 
Allahabad when he was called upon to defend his rights in Malva 
which was invaded by Damaji Gaikvad and Baburav Sadashiv. This 
inroad seems to have been instigated by Raghuji to obstruct the 
Peshva’s progress eastward; and on Balajis arrival in Malva the 
army of Gujarat retired. On this occasion Anandrav Paar was 
confirmed by the Peshva in the possession of Dhar and the surround- 
ing districts, a politic measure which not only secured Pavar in his 
interests, but opposed a barrier on the western side of Malva to 
incursions from Gujarat. Since the Peshva/s arrival at Mundela 
a negotiation had been going on between him and the Emperor 
through the mediation of Raja Jaysingh supported by Nizém-ul- 
Mulk. The chauth of the imperial territory was promised and 
a khillat more splendid than had ever been conferred on his father 
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was transmitted to Balaji. It does not appear that any deed for 
collecting this general chauth was ever granted by Muhammad Shah ; 
sums of money and convenient assignments were the mode of pay- 
ment. The object in the pending treaty was on the Peshva’s part 
to obtain sanads for the promised government of Malva, and on 
the part of the court of Delhi to procrastinate and to widen the 
breach between the Peshva and Raghuji Bhonsle. 


In the meantime Bhaskarpant had invaded Bihar. The Maratha 
army consisted of 10,000 or 12,200 horse and report had swelled 
their numbers to nearly four times that number. Bhiaskarpant 
obtained the possession of the town of Hugli and most of the towns 
from Katva to the neighbourhood of Midnapur fell into the hands 
of the Marathas. Raghuji also advanced to Bengal. The Emperor 
ordered Safdar Jung the Navab of Oudh to drive out Bhaskarpant, 
and at the same time applied to Balaji Bajirav to afford his aid. 
As inducements to the Peshvya an assignment for the arrears of 
chauth due from Azimibad was sent to him by the Emperor and an 
assurance of confirming him in the government of Méalva. The 
reward was prized too highly and ,the service-was too desirable to 
be refused. On Balaji’s approach, Raghuji decamped and retreated 
towards the hills. Balaji overtook, attacked, and defeated Raghyji’s 
army. Bhaskarpant retreated through Orissé and Balaji returned to 
secure the long-promised government. The Peshva’s conduct lett 
no reasonable excuse on the part of Muhammad Shah for refusing to 
perform the engagement; but to save the credit of the imperial 
name, the feeble palliative of conferring the appointment on the 
Peshva as the deputy of Prince Ahmad, the Emperor’s son, was 
adopted. The rest of the treaty differs little from the former pro- 
posals made in the joint names of Balaji and his uncle Chimaji, 
except that instead of 4,000, Balaji promised to furnish 12,000 horse 
the expense of the additional 8,000 being payable by the Emperor. 
Jaysingh, betwen whom and Balaji the most friendly intercourse 
subsisted, was guarantee for the observance of treaty with 
Muhammad Shah, and Malharrav Holkar, Ranoji Shinde, and Pilaji 
Jadhav declared in due form that should the Peshva recede from 
his duties they would quit his service. The Peshva returned to 
Satara to pay his respects and go through the form of producing 
his accounts of the revenue. These accounts were made out by the 
Peshva as a general in command of a body of the Raja’s troopst. 


In 1744 Raghuji Bhonsle sent agents to the Peshva assuring him of 
his sincere desire of reconciliation and of his conviction that the 
plans of Bajiriv were those best suited to his own and to the real 
interests of the Maratha nation. He continued the same profession 
with apparent sincerity, but as he was on full march towards Satara, 
the Peshva thought it necessary to be on his guard, particularly as 


1 Grant Ouff’s Marathas, 259. It is a remarkable fact that after the Rajas of 
Satara had become perfect ciphers in the Maratha Government, the Peshva’s 
accounts continued ta the last to be made out in the manner described. 
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CHAPTER 2. Damiaji Gaikvad was also approaching. The Pratinidhi had become 
Histo: ee infirm by sickness, but his mutdalik Yamaji Shivdev was an active and 
Micweux tae co able man, adverse to the Peshva’s supremacy, and, although not 
Shabu. 1707-1749, eagued with Raghuji, intimately connected with the faction of 
Balaji Bajirav abhade. Under these circumstances Balaji Bajirav had to choose 
Peshva, 1740-61, between a war with the Maratha chiefs or the resignation of Bengal 
to Raghuji. The question did not admit of hesitation ; he chose the 
resignation of Bengal to Raghuji. At the same time as it was under- 
stood that the country north of the Mahanadi as well as of the 
Narmada was comprehended in his agreement with the Emperor, he 
made a merit of conceding his right to levy tribute to Raghuji, and 
a secret compact in which the Raja was used as a mediator was finally 
concluded. The object of the contracting parties seems avowedly to 
have been not so much an alliance as an agreement to avoid inter- 
ference with each other. The Raja’s authority was in this instance 
convenient to both. A sanad was given to the Peshva conferring on 
him his original mokdsd, all the Jagirs bestowed on himself or 
acquired by his father or grandfather, the governments of the 
Konkan and Malva, and the shares of revenue or tribute from 
Allahabad, Agra, and Ajmer; three sub-divisions in the district of 
Patna, Rs. 20,000 from the province of Arkot, and a few detached 
villages in Raghuji’s districts, On the other hand, it was settled 
that the revenues and contributions from Lucknow, Patna and lower 
Bengal including Bihar should be collected by Raghuji who was also 
vested with the sole authority of levying tribute from the whole terri- 
tory from Berar to Cuttack. It was also agreed that Damiéaji 
Gaikvad should be obliged to account to the Peshva for the amount 
of the contributions he had levied in Malva, but nothing was urged 
at this time respecting the large arrears due by Dabhade to the head 
of the government. Tt does not appear that any settlement was 
concluded but Damiéji ‘seems to have remained in the Deccan, 
although his presence was much required in Gujarat. The Peshva’s 
southern and eastern boundaries in North India were well defined by 
the Narmada, the Son, and the Ganga but ‘the sanad delivered on 
this occasion authorised him to push his conquests northwards 
as far as practicable!. 


Raghuji Bhonsle was intent on reviving his lost footing in Bengal ; 
and the Peshva in order to excuse himself to the Emperor for not 
acting against Raghuji remained in the Deccan. As soon as the season 
opened Bhaskarpant was sent with 20,000 horse into Bengal by 
Raghuji, but along with twenty officers was treacherously murdered 
on 80th March 1744 by Alivardi Khan in an entertainment near 
Kalva and the army retreated to Berar in great confusion. Raghufji 
himself proceeded to the scene of action, and, although partially 
defeated near Murshidabad while returning, succeeded in maintain- 
ing his ho'd over Orissa. Shortly after Raghuji had entered Bengal, 
Balaji Bajirav went (1745) to Malva, addressed letters to the Emperor 


“4 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 432. 
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full of assurances of perpetual fidelity, but excused himself from 
paying his respects in the royal presence. The Peshva also sent his 
agents to Alivardi Khan demanding chauth in accordance’ with the 
Emperor's grant. Thus the Navab now came to be pressed between 
two enemies, the Bhonsle and the Peshva. In 1747 Alivardi Khan 
was once again severely defeated by Raghuji’s son Janoji at Burdvan. 
The menace of Bhonsle’s invasions thus continued to hang over 
Bengal till at last the Navab came to an accommodation with him 
by a solemn treaty concluded in March 1751 by which Navab agreed 
to part with Orissé and pay twelve lakhs of rupees annually by way 
of chauth to be collected from Bengal. As for Peshva’s claims it 
appears they were never implemented, on the plea put up by the 
Emperor that Peshva had failed to protect Alivardi Khan from the 
attacks of Bhonsle. Soon after 1747 Peshva came to be far too pre- 
occupied with the affairs at Satiri to be able to pursue matters 
relating to Bengal. 


In 1746 the Peshva sent his cousin. Sadashiv Chimaji Bhaa 
accompanied by Sakhiarim Bapu;~the writer of Mahadajipant, 
Purandare, on an expedition into the Kargatak to punish some of 
the deshmukhs who had driven out the posts of the Peshva’s old 
creditor Babuji Naik Baramatikar. That person by the interest of 
Raghuji Bhonsle had obtained the chauth and sardeshmukhi between 
the Kyshna and Tungbhadra in farm frum the Raja for the yearly 
sum of Rs. 7 lakhs; but the opposition he experienced and che 
heavy charges for maintaining the” troops totally ruined him in 
a few years. The expense of the present expedition added to his 
embarrassment, but he would not, as was proposed to him, agree to 
give up the contract in favour of Sadashiy Chimaji. Sadashiv 
Chimaji levied contributions as far as Tungbhadra and reduced 
Bahadur Bhenda to which the Marathis had a claim of long 
standing. On Sadashiv Chimaji’s return from this expedition, he 
was invested by the Raja with the same rank as had been enjoyed 
by his father, that is second-in-command under the Peshva, and 
being ambitious and bolder than his cousin, the Peshva, he began 
to assume considerable power. He chose as the writers Vasudev 
Joshi and Raghunath Hari, two able men brought up under Kanhoji 
Angre. In 1747 the Peshva himself concluded a new and more 
specific agreement with the Rajas of Bundelkhand, by which, after 
deducting the district which had been ceded to the late Peshva, 
one-third of the territory estimated at Rs. 164 lakhs was made over 
to Balaji Bajirav besides a like share from the profits of the diamond 
mines of Panna. During this period of comparative tranquility the 
Peshv4 encouraged agriculture, protected the villagers and grain 
merchants, and improvement was everywhere visible. But about 
this time events occurred in North India, in the Deccan, and in the 
Madras, Karnatak which were the forerunners of fresh troubles and 
great revolutions in every part of India, 
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CHAPTER 2. In 1749, eastern part of the Deccan which was completely drained 
History of troops presented an inviting field to the Peshva, but domestic 
Manatua Rozz, @Tangements of the utmost importance demanded his presence at 
Shahu, 1707-1749,54tara. Raja Shahu had for some years been in a state of mental 
Balaji Bajirav imbecility brought on, it was said, through grief for the death of 
Peshva, 1740-61, his youngest wife Sagunabai of the Mohite family?. As his health 
declined, Shahu recovered the use of his intellect?, and the 

dependents of the Peshvi about his person urged him to adopt 

ason. The Raja on the loss of his only child, some time before his 

derangement, contrary to all his former invectives against him had 

declared that he would adopt Sambhaji Raja of Kolhapur provided 

he had issue. As Sambhaji had no children, it was proposed that an 

inquiry should be made for some lineal descendant of Vithoji, the 

brother of Maloji, the grandfather of the great Shivaji. Search was 

accordingly made, but none was discovered. It was then suggested 

that he should take the son of some respectable shileddr of the paqil 

family. This proposal, Shahu said, he had a strong reason for 

declining. For some time he thought of adopting one Mudhoji who 

was the son of Sagunabai’s sister and who belonged to the Bhonsle 

family of Nagpir. ‘Tarabai who had been all the while carefully 

watching this course of events was quick to see that there was 

a golden opportunity for her to fish in the troubled waters. She 

declared that she had a grandson Ramraja,? Shivajis posthumous son 

born in 1726* at Panhal& whose life she had managed to save by 

the exchange of another infant born at the same time. Because of 

the probable danger to his life the prince’s existence was kept 

a secret by getting him conveyed out of the fort of Panhala and sent 

to a sister of Bhavanibai. The child was subsequently carried to 

Tuljapir and thence to Barsi in Sholapur district, where he was 

brought up in obscurity. The exchanged infant, said Tarabai, soon 

expired and as it was widely taken to be the death of the prince, 


1 Grant Dull’s Marathas, Vol. I, p, 441. Shahu was for some time afflicted! 
with that harmless silly madness which is sometimes ludicrous, even whilst it 
excites commisseration, It first appeared on an occasion when he had to 
receive a visit from two Maratha Sardars in full darbar, by his dressing out his 
favourite dog in gold brocade, covered with jewels and putting his own turban 
on the dog. He never resumed any covering for his head after he recovered 
his senses, This dog had once saved his life when hunting a tiger, and 
amongst other freaks, he issued sanads conferring a jagir upon him, and entitling 
him to use a palanquin in all which the Raja was humoured and palanquin 
establishment kept, 


® Shahu had some wit and his reply to a letter about this time from Raja 
Jaysingh of Jaipur shows that he retained it to the last. The Raja asked what 
he had performed for the Hindu faith and what charities he had bestowed. 
I have, replied Shahu, conquered from the Musalmans the whole country from 
Rameshwar to Delhi and Ihave given it to the Brahmans, Grant Duff's 
Marathas, Vol. I, p. 441. 


3 His real name was Rajaram, but as Tarabai according to Hindu custom 
would not utter the name of her husband, she transposed the terms and made 
it Ramraja. 


4 Exact birth date of Ramraja is not available: See Sardesai, Marathi 
Riyasat, Vol, VI, Feshwa Balaji Bajirav (1749-61), p. 19, 
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his existence elsewhere remained a well guarded secret, Such an CHAPTER 2. 
assertion on the part of Tarabai, did not of course meet with universal History. 
credence. Even Shahu at first hesitated to put implicit faith in the yyanarma Rutz. 
story, but after satisfying himself with some proof and words of Shahu, 1707-1749. 
faith he came to be inclined to accept the story as true. It was, how- ca ne 
ever, loudly asserted by the partisans of Sambhaji that the so-called asa oe 
son of Shivaji was spurious and plans were pursued to oppose his 

claims to Satara. The elder surviving wife of Shahu, Sakvarbai of 

the Shirke family, on being acquainted with the declaration on the 

part of Tarabai which deprived her of all change of power, also 

incited Sambhaji to oppose the alleged grandson of Tarabai whom 

she declared an impostor. She promised to aid Sambhaji to her 

utmost, and engaged Yamaji Shivdev in her cause. Jagjivan, the 

younger brother of Shripatrav who had been appointed Pratinidhi on 

the death of Shripatrav in 1747, also promised her all the support 

in his power. Damaji Gaikvad gave his assent to the proposal, and 

emissaries were despatched into the Ghatmatha and the Konkan, 

a tract possessing ever prone to solidery, to raise men and be prepared 

for her purpose. Balaji Bajirav repaired=to, Satara with an army of 

35,000 men, to guard his own interest as alsoto prevent any un- 

toward development. While the interested parties were thus 

busy in their own plans Shahu lay on his death bed (1749) vigilantly 

attended by Sakvarbai, who as has been pointed out was opposed 

to the accession of Ramraja. The Peshva, however, caught an 

opportunity to obtain a secret interview with Shahu whose 

inclinations he promised to honour and give effect to. The Raja 

therefore signed a note empowering the Peshva to govern the whole 

Maratha confederacy (Rajmandal, as it is actually called in the 

note) on condition of his not entertaining the claims of Sambhaji 

and assuring the Peshva that whosoever! comes as Chhatrapati would 

continue him in the office of the Peshva'. This paper also directed 

that Kolhapar State should always be considered an independent 

sovereignty; that the jdgirs now existing were to be confirmed to 

the holders, leaving power to the Peshva to conclude such arrange- 

ments with the jdgirddrs as might be beneficial for extending Hindu 

power, for protecting the temples of the God, the cultivators of the 

fields, and whatsoever was sacred or. useful*. The Peshva now 


1 Sardesai (New History of the Marathas’ Vol. Il, p. 272-73. The text of 
the note is published in Kavyetihas Sangraha). 


2 The question whether Ramraja was or was not the son of Shivaji II aad 
whether the deed of cession to the Peshva, was or was not really executed by 
Shahu is one that has been much discussed; and the historians Mountstuart 
Elphinstone and Grant Duff take opposite sidep the former doubting and the 
latter, on the whole maintaining the genuineness of both the letter and the deed. 
(Elphinstone’s History of India, IV edition, p. 642; Grant Duff's Vol. I, p. 443 
note), Subsequent research in Maratha history has tended to support Grant 
Duff in this controversy, It is sufficient to state that Ramraja was eventually 
acknowledged by the Marathas as the adopted son and successor of Shahu. 
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resolved to act decisively yet cautiously Although he knew 
Tarabai’s capacity of intrigue very well he considered it most 
expedient to support the assertion of Tarabai although he might 
have his own doubts about her avowals, for he knew that the voice 
of the country was too strong and an heir of the house of Shivaji 
would ‘have been joined by thousands. Sambhaji at this stage was 
out of the picture and Sakvarbai would have liked to adopt a scion 
from the Nagpur branch because she could only thus maintain her 
supremacy after the death of her husband ; but Sakvarbai, to conceal 
her plot, always gave out that in the event of Shahu’s death she 
would burn with the body. This declaration proved her ruin, for 
the interested parties took care to circulate the report until it became 
so general that its non-fulfilment would, in the eyes of the whole 
country, have been a reflection on the honour of the family. Shahu 
breathed his last on 15th December, 1749. Tarabai came down from 
the fort to have a last look at.him. Govindray Chitnis went and 
conversed with her. She advised Govindray to arrange that 
Sakvarbai should become sati?.. The Chitnis reported this proposal 
to the Peshva who consulted the Pratinidhi, Fattehsingh Bhonsle and 
others. They unanimously supported Tarabai’s suggestion about 
Sakvarbai becoming sati. Her brother Kanhoji Shirke was sent for. 
He went and communicated the proposal to his sister. Sakvarbai 
had not yet recovered from the first emotions of consternation and 
rage at finding her plans frustrated for, within a few moments of 
Raja's death a body of horse had galloped into the town of Satara, 
Every avenue about the town was occupied by troops and a garrison 
of the Peshva was placed in the fort, while party was detached to 
reinforce the escort of Ramraja who had not arrived when Shahu 
died. In this situation as she revolved in her mind the proposal of 
her brother, she came to the conclusion that if she refused and lived 
after her husband she would have to suffer untold miseries at the hands 
of the Peshva who was strong enough to control the situation. The 


1 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. 1, p. 442. The following letter from 
Sadashiv Chimaji to the Peshva throws very useful light on the situation. 
After compliments: It seems impossible to judge of what will be the result 
of all this. The Bai’s doings are not to be depended upon; keep continually 
on your guard. The Bai is not a person to blunder in that which she sets about. 
Let nothing induce you to act contrary to what has hitherto been professed, or 
Jet anything appear respecting your intentions; but in the event of the Raja’s 
decease, you must take the upper hand of all. While the Raja is in existence, 
do not allow so much as a grain of oil-seed to appear different in your conduct. 
As matters proceed continue to write to me constantly. Despatched 16th Saval. 


2 Sardesai: New History of the Marathas, Vol. II, p. 274, 
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brother returned and communicated her assent. Then preparations 
were made. Along with Sakvarbai iwo of Shahi’s concubines, 
Lakshmi and Sakhu, also burnt themselves on the same pyre!, 


Immediately after Shahu’s death the Peshva put Sakvarbai’s 
partisans, the Pratinidhi and his Mutdlik Yamaji Shivdev, under 
arrest. Orders were also sent in his name to Yeshvantray Dabhade 
and Raghuji Bhonsle requiring their presence at Satara. Yeshvantrav 
Dabhade had become totally imbecile from debauchery, and as had 
probably been foreseen neither Dabhade nor Damaji Gaikvad the 
commander of his army attended. Most of the other jégirddrs were 
present, but if any were disposed to resist the Peshva’s authority, 
they remained passive until they should see what part Raghuji 
Bhonsle would play. Raghuji’s ambition was now controlled by the 
caution of age and the teaching of experience. He was not only 
intent on directing yearly raids into Bengal, but owing to the absence 
of his son Janoji in the Karnatak with 10,000 horse and to the number 
of troops which he was compelled to leave in his own territories 
he arrived at Satara in the month of January 1750, with a force of 
only 12,000 men. His disposition. was pacific.towards Balaji but 
he made some demur in acknowledging Ram Raja. He required, in 
testimony of his being Bhonsle and the grandson of Rajaram, that 
Tarabai should first eat with him in presence of the caste, deposing 
on the food they ate together that Ram Raja was her grandson. 
When this was complied with in the most solemn manner, Raghuji 
declared himself satisfied; and after a long conference with the 
Peshva he gave his assent to the propriety of the plans submitted 
for his consideration. As a proof of the good understanding which 
subsisted between them, Balaji took occasion to proceed in advance 
to Poona, leaving the Raja in Raghuji’s, charge; and requesting that 
he would accompany him to Poona with the whole of the jagirdars, 
for the purpose of concluding the arrangements made by the will 
of the late Raja, Shanu. It may also be noted that in the note Ieft 
by Shahu, Raghuji had been expressly excluded from succession. 
From this period (1750) Poona took the place of Satara as the main 
centre of activities of the Marathas. 


In the success of his schemes, Balaji almost overlooked Tarabai, 
who though upwards of seventy years of age, soon convinced him 
that it was dangerous to slight a woman of her spirit. On pretence 
of paying her devotions at her husband’s tomb in Sinhgad near 


1 A statue of Shabu was afterwards erected on the burning ground where it 
still stands. Grant Duff is of opinion that Kanhoji was promised by the Peshwa 
that a jagir would be given to him in the Konkan, if he persuaded his sister to 
burn herself not only for the honour of Shirke family but for the honour of all 
India under the sway of the late Raja, He further avers that many of the men of 
those times who knew the secret did not look upon the Satt as in conformity 
with their faith and always mentioned the incident with detestation; (Grant 
Duff Vol. I. p. 444) but Sardesai differs and says ‘When she saw that she 
could not manage to snatch power out of the Peshwa’s hands she preferred 
to die.’ (Sardesai: New History of the Marathas p. 274), 
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Poona she went there and endeavoured to persuade the Pant Sachiv 
to declare for her as head of the Maratha empire’. Balaji, after 
much persuasion, induced her to come to Poona, and having flattered 
her ambition with the hope of a large share in the administration, 
at last obtained her influence with Ram Raja in confirming the many 
schemes he had now to carry into effect. Raghuji Bhonsle received 
new deeds for Berar, Gondvan, and Bengal, and some lands which 
had belonged, to the Pratinidhi adjoining Berar. The title deeds 
for half of Gujarat were sent to Yeshvantray Dabhade, which, as 
he had never yet accounted for a share of the revenue to.the state, 
gave Damaji Gaikvad to understand what he might expect from 
the growing power of the Peshva. The whole of Malvi estimated 
to yield about Rs. 150 lakhs of yearly revenue except about Rs. 10 lakhs 
was divided between Holkar and Shinde, and Rs. 74% lakhs were 
conferred on Holkar and Rs. 654 Jakhs on Shinde. The remaining 
Rs. 10 lakhs were held by various Jdgirddérs of whom Anandrav 
Pavar’s share was the most considerable, All of them were subservient 
to the views of the Peshvaé and from them he had no opposition to 
fear. Balaji Bajiriv, without intending to employ them, confirmed 
the eight Pradhdns,-and for a~short time nominated Gangadhar 
Shrinivas as Pratinidhi; but on the application of Raghuji Bhonsle 
and of some other Jdgirddrs, when about to return to their districts, 
he made them a promise to release Jagjivan Parashuram and accord- 
ingly restored him to his rank and liberty. As the Raja’s establish- 
ment was to be much reduced, and it was necessary to secure in his 
interests such of his officers as he could not employ, the Peshva 
reserved a great part of the Pratinidhi’s lands as jagirs and assignments 
to the persons in question, particularly the tract west of Karid 
between the Urmodi and the Varna where he apprehended an 
insurrection supported by the Raja of Kolhapur. Fattehsingh Bhonsle 
the adopted son of Shahu was confirmed in the possession of his 
jagir, in various minor claims, in shares of revenue, and in the title 
of Raja of Akkalkot, which, except the detached claims alluded to, 
were being enjoyed by his descendants till the time of merger. An 
appointment created by Shahu for a relation of the Mantri, and which 
was termed Ajahut sardeshmukh or general agent for collecting the 
sardeshmukhi was nominally preserved ; but jdgir lands were assigned 
in lieu of the right of interference in the collection of the ten per cent. 
on the six subhds of the Deccan. The appointment of Sar Lashkar 
was taken from the family of Somvanshi and given to Nimbaji Naik 
Nirnbalkar, Ail these changes and appointments were made in the 
name of Ram Raja, but it was now well understood that the Peshva’s 
authority was supreme in the state and generally admitted without 
dissatisfaction. Yamiaji Shivdev, who recovered his liberty at the 
same time with the Pratinidhi, threw himself into the fort of Sangoli 
near Pandharpur where he raised an insurrection and made head 


1 As Sinhgad belonged to the Sachiv and afforded a centre for intrigue against 
the Peshva, he categorically demanded possession of that fort from the Sachiv. 
The Sachiv refused to do so end was at once arrested. The fort was surrounded 
on 6th July and Sachiv was set free. (Sardesai-New History of the Marathas, 
Vol. H, p. 291). 
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against the Peshva until he was suppressed by the Peshva’s cousin 
Sadashiv Chimaji. In the measures which have been detailed the 
Peshva owed much of his success to his Divan Mahadajipant, who, 
next to his cousin Sadashivrav, possessed the greatest influence over 
Balaji Bajirav of any of his advisers. Sadashivrav on his expedition 
to Sangola was accompanied by Ram Raja for the purpose of giving 
Yamaji Shivdev no excuse for resistance. During their stay at that 
place, the Raja is said to have agreed to renounce the entire power 
and to lend his sanction to whatever measures the Peshva might 
pursue, provided a small tract round Satara was assigned to his own 
management, conditions to which Balajt subscribed but which actually 
were never realised. The Raja under a strong escort returned from 
Sangolé to Satara. The Peshva in order to soothe Tarabai whose 
great age did not render her less active and intriguing, incautiously 
removed his troops from the fort of Satara, and having placed in it 
the gadkaris and old retainers who had great respect for the widow 
of Rajarim, gave up the entire management to her. The Raja was 
kept with a separate establishment in the town of Satara, but perfectly 
at large, and a splendid provision was assigned to him and his officers, 
the expense of which amounted to the yearly sum of Rs. 65 lakhs}. 


In 1751, when the Peshva left for Aurangabad, to support the 
claims of Ghazi-ud-din, the elder son of the Nizam to the viceroyalty 
of the Deccan, Tarabdi sounded Ram Raja in regard to his assuming 
the control usurped by his servant Balaji the Peshva ; but not finding 
him fit for her purpose, she pretended to have had no serious inten- 
tions in the proposal. At the same time she sent messengers to 
Damaji Gaikvad, representing the unguarded state of the country and 
recommending his immediate march to Satara to rescue the RajA and 
the Marathi state from the power of the Peshvé. Daméaji at once 
acted on this request and Tarabai, as soon-as certain accounts were 
received of the Gaikvad’s approach, invited the Raja into the fort of 
Satara and made him prisoner. She then reproached him with his 
want of spirit ; regretted that she had ever rescued him from a life 
of obscurity for which only he could have been destined ; declared 
that he could not be her grandson or the descendant of the great 
Shivaji ; that he was neither a Bhonsle nor a Mohite, but a baseborn 
Gondhal]i changed in the house where he had been first conveyed?, 
and that she would make atonement on the banks of the holy Krishna 
for ever having acknowledged him. She ordered the Havildar to 
fire upon his attendants, most of whom unconscious of what had 
happened remained near the gate of the fort; and she directed the 
guns to be pointed at the houses in the town below belonging to the 
partisans of the Peshva. Trimbakpant commonly called Nana 
Purandare, Govindray Chitnis, and the officers in the Peshva’s 
interests at Satara were at first disposed to ridicule this attempt as 
that of a mad old woman, but, on hearing of the approach of Damaji 
Gaikvad from Songad, they quitted the town and assembled troops 
at the village of Arla on the banks of the Kyshna. On the advance of 

2 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 450. 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p, 452. Ram Raja was first concealed in 
the house of a Gondhali or a gondhal dancer. 
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the Gaikvad by the Salpa pass, although they had 20,000 and their 
opponent only 15,000 men they made an irresolute attack and retired 
to Nirhb about eight miles north of Satara where they were followed 
the next day, attacked, and defeated by the Gujarat troops. Damaji 
Gaikvad immediately went to pay his respects to Tarabai, and several 
forts in the neighbourhood were given to her. Satar& was well stored 
with provisions, and the Pratinidhi promised to aid Tarabai’s cause. 
News of these proceedings recalled the Peshva. Before he returned 
Nana Purandare had redeemed his lost credit by attacking and 
compelling the army of Damaji Gaikvad to retire to the Jore Khora 
(Jore valley) about twenty-five miles north-west of Satara where they 
expected to be joined by the Pratinidhi from Karad and by troops from 
Gujarat. In this hope they were disappointed ; and as Shankarajipant 
Subhedar of the Konkan was assembling troops in their rear and 
the Peshva’s army which had marched nearly 400 miles in thirteen 
days was close upon them, Damaji sent a messenger to treat with 
Balaji. Balaji solemnly agreed to abide by the terms proposed and 
enticed Damaji to encamp in his neighbourhood, where, as soon as 
he got him into his power, he demanded the payment of all the 
arrears due from Gujarat, and the cession of a large portion of his 
territory. Damaji represented that he was but the agent of Dabhade 
the Sendpati, and had no authority to comply with what was required. 
On this reply the Peshva sent private orders to seize some of the 
family of the Gaikvad and Dabhade who lived at Taleganv in Poona, 
and treacherously surrounded, attacked, and plundered the camp of 
Damaji Gaikvad and sent him into confinement at Poonat. This 
defeat of Damaji, instead of damping the spirits of Tarabai, only served 
to incense her still more. The imprisonment of Ram Raja was made 
more strict. Guards and servants were made to suffer indescribable 
hardship on ground of suspicion. Pratinidhi was deprived of his 
post on ground of incapacity; At the same time she started a low 
intrigue with the Nizam’s Court offering the Peshvaship to his 
minister, Ramdaspant. It is difficult to understand how in all this. 
she was serving the Maratha State although on the authority of Grant 
Duff it must be stated that Marithas of the times were strongly of 
opinion that she was the rightful regent and that Balaji had usurped 
the sphere of power and influence that was her due. Perplexing 
as the affair was Tarabai’s conduct in the end proved advantageous 
to the Peshva as it took from him the odium of being the first to 
confine the Raja to the fort of Satara. Tarabai did not merely confine 
Ram Raja to the fort. His prison was a damp stone dungeon and 
his food was of the coarsest grain. Damaji Gaikvad was the only 
man whom the Peshva dreaded, but as he was now a close prisoner 
at Poona, Balaji proceeded towards Aurangabad in prosecution of his 
engagements with Ghazi-ud-din. Ramdaspant, Raja Raghunathdas 
as he was also called, the Divan of Salabat Jung opened a communica- 
tion from Ahmadnagar with Tarabai and Sambhaji of Kolhapur.? 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 453. In consequence of this treachery, it 
is said that Damaji ever after refused to salute the Peshva except with his 
lefthand. 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 454. 
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During Balaji’s absence at Aurangabad Tarabai occupied the 
districts of Waiand Satara aided by 5,000 or 6,000 Marathas and 
Ramoshis whom she had entered in her service. A large force 
was sent to invest Satara and starve her into submission. Anandrav 
Jadhav, the commandant of the fort, convinced of the folly of 
resistance, formed the design of carrying the Raja out of her power. 
When this came to her knowledge she ordered him to be beheaded ; 
a sentence which the garrison executed on their own commander, as 
well as on several others subsequently implicated in a like scheme. 
Baburav Jadhav, a person unconnected with the late commandant 
and a relation of the Jadhavs of Siidkhed was appointed to the 
command of the fort. In 1753, the Peshva before leaving for the 
Karnatak endeavoured to pave the way to a compromise with 
Tarabai. On his march to the Karnatak he sent to assure Tarabai 
that if she would submit, the control of the Raja’s person amd 
establishment should remain at her disposal, To this Tarabai would 
not listen to unless Balaji Bajirav would come to Satara, acknowledge 
her authority, and give, such personal assurances as would satisfy 
her. Encouraged by the approach to Poona of Janoji Bhonsle the 
son and heir of Raghuji Bhonsle, and-on assurances of safety and 
protection from the Peshva, Tarabai, leaving the garrison of 
Satara and the custody of Ram Raja’s person to Baburav Jadhav 
repaired to the Peshva’s capital accompanied by Bimbaji Bhonsle 
the youngest brother of Janoji who had attached himself to her 
party and married one of her relations of the Mohite family. At 
Poona Tarabai was received with so much attention and considera- 
tion that she agreed to the Peshva’s proposals as formerly made, 
provided he would promise to accompany her to the temple of 
Jejuri and there solemnly swear to abide by his present declarations, 
The Peshva consented on condition that Baburav Jadhav should be 
dismissed to which Tarabai reluctantly agreed. This reconciliation 
between Tarabai and the Peshva was the result of great tact and 
restraint on the part of the Peshva with which he tickled womanly 
pride and showed to her the futility of any opposition to his designs, 
Ram Raja however as per conditions of agreement with her conti- 
nued to remain in confinement, even in later years up to the time 
of her death which took place in 1761. On the whole it must be said 
that Rim Raja was a prince deficient in ordinary ability, and the 
miserable thraldom he underwent during the long confinement 
broke his spirit and ruined his health? 


Before Shahu’s death (1749), little improvement had taken place 
in the civil administration of the country. Balaji Bajirav (1740-1761) 
appointed fix mdmlatdars or subhedar§ each of whom had charge of 
several districts. The territory between the Godavari and ‘the 
Kyshna including the greater part of Satara, the best protected 
and most productive under Maratha rule, was entrusted to 
the Peshva’s favourites and courtiers some of whom were his 
relations. They held absolute charge of the police, the revenue, 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 464, 
2 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 472. 
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and the civil and criminal judicature, and in the most cases had 
power of life and death. They were bound to furnish regular 
accounts, but they always evaded settlement. They governed by 
deputies and remained at court whether in the capital or in the 
field in attendance upon the Peshva. Their districts were in 
consequence extremely ill-managed and in very great disorder ; 
the supplies furnished for the exigencies of the State were tardy, 
and in comparison with the established revenues, insignificant. 
The beginning of a better system is ascribed to Ramchandra Baba 
Shenvi. and after his death Sadashivray Bhau improved on his 
suggestions. Balaji Bajirayv Peshva was sensible of the advantage 
to be gained from bringing the collectors under control. He had 
not sufficient energy for the undertaking himself, but he supported 
his cousin’s measures. Panchdyats, the ordinary tribunals of civil 
justice began to improve, because the supreme power if it did not 
always examine and uphold their decrees, at least did not interfere 
to prevent the decisions of the community. Most of the principal 
Brahman families of the Deccan date their rise from the time of 
Balaji Bajirav. In short the condition of the whole population was 
in his time improved and the. Maratha peasantry sensible of the 
comparative comfort which they then enjoyed have ever since 
blessed the days of Nana Saheb Peshva. 


In 1761 the Marathas sustained the crushing defeat of Panipat, 
and Peshva Balaji who never recovered from that terrible blow 
died on June 23, 1761. Immediately after his death Madhavrav 
the second son of the Peshva Balaji Bajirav, then in his seventeeuth 
year, went to Satari accompanied by his uncle Raghunathrav and 
received investiture as Peshya on 19th July, from the nominal Raja, 
who remained in precisely the same state of imprisonment under 
the obdurate Tarabai, until her death on 9th December 1761 at the 
age of eighty-six at Satara. To the last moment she maintained 
her inveterate hatred against Balaji Bajirav and Sadashivrav, declar- 
ing that she died contended having lived to hear of their misfortunes 
in the battle of Panipat and their death. Thereafter the Peshva 
Madhavrav I formally crowned Ram Raja at Shahunagar on 28rd 
March 17631. Since then his lot became much improved, although 
he was not allowed to assert himself as Chhatrapati, a role for 
which he possessed neither the training nor the capacity. He was 


1 Shahu Roznishi 99. 


At first the management of affairs was entirely in the hands of Raghunath- 
rav: but Madhavray the young Peshva, soon became desirous of having 
a share in the administration, and disputes arose between him and his uncle. The 
latter retired and having obtained help from the governor of Aurangabad and 
collected a large force of Marathas, marched on Poona, defeated his nephew’s 
army and again took charge of the Government. Soon after this Madhavrav 
acquired the management of the Government, and kept on good terms with his 
uncle till A. D, 1768, when Raghunath retired from court raised a force and 
encamped near Dhodap in the Chandor range; but he was soon defeated and 
taken prisoner, and was kept in custody till the close of Madhav’s reign. (Dekhan 
History, Musalman and Marathas, Part I, by. W. W. Lock p. 608, Sardesai—New 
History of Marathas, pp. 468-72) 
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only allowed to appoint agents for the management of his patil dues 
in several villages and the collection of his other hereditary claims 
as deshmukh of Iidpaur.t 


In 1762,? Raghunathrav, who had assumed chief control over the 
young Peshva, displaced Shrinivas Gangadhar, more commonly 
known by his original name Bhavanrav, who had succeeded his 
uncle Jagjivan Pratinidhi, and raised his infant son Bhaskarrav to 
the dignity of Pratinidhi and appointed Naro Shankar Raji Bahadur 
to the office of mutdlik, which was in effect conferring the office 
of Pratinidhi upon him. In 1768, when this and other acts of 
Raghunathrav had made him unpopular, Raja Pratapvant Vittal 
Sundar a Yajurvedi Brahman the Divan of Nizim Ali, persuaded 
his master that he had now an opportunity of completely reducing 
the Marithas, and that his best policy was to overthrow the power 
of the Peshva, to depose Ram Raja as unfit to govern, and to appoint 
Janoji Bhonsle to act in his place. To this scheme Janoji readily agreed, 
but Nizam Ali, whose duplicity rendered him true to no plan while his 
minister was negotiating, secretly renewed a correspondence with 
the Raja of Kolhapur, by which he.intendedto have an eventual 
competitor in reserve in case Janoji’s claims should prove inconvenient.* 
Everything seemed to promise success. Bhavanray the dispossessed 
Pratinidhi and many of the Peshva’s officers joined the Nizim and 
hostilities were renewed. In the war which followed Janoji 
deserted and the Nizim was severely defeated at Rakshasbhuvan 
on 10th August 1763 his Divan Vitthal Sundar being found among 
the slain. Throughout the battle the young .Peshva particularly 
distinguished himself both by personal energy and judicious support 
which he sent not only to his uncle but to different points of the 
attack. Niziim, therefore entered into a treaty with Raghunathrav, 
who was much aided by the young Peshva.  Bhavanriv was restored 
to the rank of Pratinidhi upon the death of Bhiaskarray which 
happened about the same time.t Peshva Madhavrav after regain- 
ing his power from Raghunathrav seized every interval of leisure 
to improve the civil government of his country. In this laudable 
object he had to contend with violent prejudices and with general 
corruption; but the beneficial effects of the reforms he introduced 
came to be universally acknowledged, and his sincere desire to pro- 
tect his subjects by the equal administration of justice reflects the 
highest honour on his reign. His endeavours were aided by the 
celebrated Ram Shastri Prabhune a resident of the village of Mahuli 
near Satara. By 1772 the supremacy and gradual usurpation of the 
Satara Raja’s authority also superseded that of the other Pradhdns 
as well as of the Pratinidhi. Forms of respect instituted with their 


1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vel, I, p. 533, 
2 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 538. 


8 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 540. The letters were addressed to 
Jijibai_the widow of Sambhaji who acted as regent during the minority of 
her adopted son named Shivaji. 


4 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 543, 
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rank were maintained, but they were only of importance in the 
state according to the strength and resources of their hereditary 
jagirs and of a superior description of soldiery, who, on pay much 
inferior to what they might elsewhere have obtained, adhered to 
some of them, with that pride in their chief, which caught the 
fancies of men in all countries and dignified military vassalage. Of 
all these personages at the period of Madhavray’s death, Bhavan- 
rav, the Pratinidhi was the most considerable both for the greater 
number of his vassals and for his warlike character. 


Madhavrav died in November 1772, and Narayanrav his younger 
brother early in December repaired to Satara where he was 
invested as Peshva by the Rajé. Next year (1778) the commandant 
of Raygad in Kolaba who was in rebellion against the Peshva, on 
being required to surrender replied that he held the fort for the 
Raja of Satara and would maintain it against the Peshva until the 
Raja was released. On this an order was caused to be written from 
Ramraja to the commandant who then surrendered the fort to the 
Peshva!. On the murder of Narayanrav in the same year, Amrtrav 
the adopted son of-Raghunathrav attended by Bajaéba Purandare 
was despatched to Satara for the robes of office for Raghunathrav 
which was accordingly given®. In the troubles which followed, the 
ministers who had sided with Gangabii, the widow of Narayanrav 
were on the point of releasing the Raja of Satara as a measure calcu- 
lated to insure them the aid of many of the Maratha soldiery who 
were discontended or neutral, But the retreat of Raghunathrav 
caused them to abandon the design. Jn April 1774 as a son and 
heir was born to Gangabai, Sakharam Bapu and Nana Fadnis 
were deputed by Gangabai to receive the robes of office for her 
son which were sent from Satara by the Raja in charge of Madhav- 
rav Nilkanth Purandare$ 


4In the reign of Madhavrav Balla] (1761-72) Tasgany and its 
neighbourhood were taken from Kolhapur and added to the 
Peshva’s territory as jdgirs of the Patvardhans. In 1777 they were 
temporarily recovered for Kolhapur but Mahadji Shinde succeeded 
in preventing their permanent loss. At the close of the year (1777) 
Ram Raji died at Satara having previously adopted a son of 
Trimbakji Raja Bhonsle a patil of the village of Vavi a descendant of 
Vithoji, the brother of Maloji, the grandfather of the great Shivaji. 
Trimbakaji Raja commanded a body of 200 horse with which his son 
served as a shiledér when chosen as heir to the throne but, similar 
to his predecessor with no power to assert himself. He was styled 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol, I, p. 2. 
2 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol, II, p. 6-7. 
8 In August 1773 a disturbance arose among some of the troops of Poona 
and their leaders burst into the palace; Narayanrav took refuge with his uncle 
Raghunath but was followed and murdered in his presence and there was reason 
to believe that Raghunath was implicated in the murder (Dekhan History 
p. 604), Sardesai-New History of Marathas, Vol. III pp. 26-27). 


4 Originally contributed by Mr. J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, C. S, 
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Shahu Maharaj'. At the same time Bhavanrav Pratinidhi died and 
was succeeded by his son Parashuram. In 1788 Bajaba Purandare 
was confined in Vandan by Nana Fadnis as one of Raghunathrav’s 
chief adherents. In 1790 Parashuram Bhau was occupied near 
Tasganv raising levies for the Maratha contingent to the army 
engaged in the first English campaign against Tipi. Two battalions 
of Bombay Native Infantry with Artillery arrived at Kumta near 
Tasganv on the 18th of June travelling by Sangameshvar and the 
Amba pass. They seem to have remained in this neighbourhood 
some three weeks. 


In 1792 the phantom Raja of Satara gave the formality of his 
permission to the Peshva to assume the dignity of Vakil-ul-Mutlak 
bestowed on him by the no less phantom Moghal emperor of Delhi. 


The Rastes of Wai seem at this time to have exercised great 
influence in the court of the Peshva at Poona where they sided with 
the ministerial party against the encroachments of Mahadji Shinde. 
In the September 1795 Parashuram Bhau, after taking part in the 
battle of Kharda and the subsequent arrangements returned to 
Tasganv. Throughout this year, owing to the dread that Mahadji 
Shiide intended to make the Raja an instrument for suppressing the 
Peshva’s ascendancy, Nana Fadnis almost entirely confined the 
Raja to the fort of Satara, where not even his relations were allowed 
to visit him. Parashurim Bhau was also summoned in haste from 
Tasganv to Poona to cope with the difficulties which had arisen 
over the succession due to the suicide of Peshva Madhavrav. 
Nana’s proposal that Bajirav Raghunath should succeed occasioned 
a rupture with Shinde. On the advance of Shinde’s army Nana Fadnis 
repaired in alarm to Satara with some idea of restoring the Raja to 
supremacy. But, owing to his recent treatment of him, Shahu had 
no confidence in Nana and Nana retired to Wai. From Wai he 
returned to Satara to receive the robes of investiture for Chimaji 
Appa the Peshva set up by Shinde’s general Baloba as a rival 
to Bajiriv Raghunath, but suspecting designs against him on the 
part of Baloba, Nana remained at Wai. Chimaji was installed in 
May and a pretence made at a reconciliation between Nana and 
Baloba. But Haripant the eldest son of Parashuram Bhau who was 
bringing the message crossed the Nira on his way to Wai at the 
head of four or five thousand horse?. Nana took alarm and fled to 
Mahad in Konkan throwing a strong garrison into Pratapgad. 
Nana’s intrigues were successful in gaining Shinde to his 


1 On account of the prevailing ideas as regards purity of blood there was 
a general feeling that there were only a few old families, with whom the Raja 
of the Marathas could intermarry. Until a long time afterwards the Raja of 
Satara would have thought himself degraded by a marriage with the daughter of 
Nimbalkar and Jadhav although from them Shivaji was descended from the 
maternal line. This feeling, probably sanctified and strengthened by the 
Upadhyas and Shastris, explains the reason why it was scarcely known that 
Shahu was married in Aurangzeb’s camp to a daughter of Shinde of Kannairkhed. 
See also Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. II, p. 69. 


2 Crant Duff's Marathas, Vol. TI, p. 260. 
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cause, but his partisans in Shinde’s camp betrayed the conspiracy 
from want of caution and part of them had to take refuge in the 
hills south of the Nira. The troops met at Wai and shortly after- 
wards 10,000 men were gathered in the Sahyadris and 
declared for Bajirav. In October the army was joined by the 
regular battalions in the Peshva’s service under Mr, Boyd. Baloba 
was aided by Shinde and the army marched for Poona with 
Nana at its head in Bajirav’s interest. The Patvardhan estates near 
Tasganv were attacked by the Kolhapur Raja at Nana's instigation 
and Parashuram Bhaiu was made prisoner. Owing to Bajirav’s 
treachery this triumph was shortlived, and, in 1797, Nana was 
arrested in Poona and subsequently taken to Ahmadnagar as a pri- 
soner, on 6th April 1798. The Raja of Satara at the same time 
seized the fort and confined Nana’s agent. But to the Peshva’s 
disgust, when Shivram Narayan Thatte came to receive charge, the 
Raja, instigated by Shinde refused to give up the fort. Madhavrav 
Raste, was sent against the Raja but had to retire to Maleganv. 
Parashuram Bhau, who was then confined at Wai was released on 
promise of quelling the disturbance. He soon assembled a con- 
siderable force and-advanced_to, Satara in the height of the rains 
crossing the Vena by an unknown ford. The Raja had only a small 
force which was overcome after a slight struggle in the suburbs. 
The Raja, who had thrown himself into the fort, surrendered for 
want of provisions. His brother Chitursingh as he is popularly 
called, escaped to Kolhapur closely pursued by a body of Raste’s 
troops joined by others of the Pratinidhi which encamped near the 
Varna for more than.a year. -In 1798 they were cut off almost to 
a man by four hundred horse reintorced from Kolhapur. Chitur- 
singh next made a raid as far as Pal and took all the guns and 
dispersed the whole of a force of over 2,000 men collected by Raste, 
He again retreated to the Varna and kept 7,000 men continually 
on the move throughout the Satara territories. The Kolhapur forces 
also attacked and pillaged Tasganv the capital of Parashurim Bhau’s 
jagir. Parashuram Bhau was determined to avenge the wrong and 
organised an extensive campaign against Kolhapur towards the end 
of 1798. Parashuram Bhau fixed his camp at Pattankudi near 
Nipani abut 80 miles south of Kolhapur. This was suddenly 
attacked by Chhatrapati on 16th September 1799 when Parashuram 
Bhau taken unawares was killed fighting for life. This only served 
to concentrate all the forces of the state in the effort to 
reduce Kolhapur which was only saved by distractions at the 
Peshva’s court in Poona. The southern part of Satara must have 
formed the principal base of these operations which included the 
investment of the town of Kolhapur by the armies of the Peshva. 


This struggle of the two Chhatrapatis of Satara and Kolhapur 
with their common enemies was in a sense an effort to make them- 
selves free from the thraldom and subordination in which they had 
been held long by the Peshvas. The only function that the Satara 
Chhatrapati was at this time called upon to perform was to supply 
robes of Peshvaship to anybody at a requisition coming from Poona 
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at the sweet will now of Nana, then of Bajirav, again of Shinde 
or Parashuram Bhau, whether the person to be so invested had 
fitness to rule the state or not. The Chhatrapati and even more 
than he, his brother Chitursingh were smarting under these painful 
conditions. Kolhapur also was being constantly harassed by the 
Patvardhan Sardars of the Peshya. It was no wonder therefore 
that the two should have combined in a common cause and put up 
a strong resistance. It cannot however be said that it was any grand 
piece of diplomacy to bring about a revolution in the Maratha 
confederacy by which the Chhatrapati could assert his own position 
in the Raj Mandal. Such a plan even if it were carried out with 
tact, had little chance of success in those troubled times. As it 
was, it was no more than a struggle to fish in troubled waters and at 
best a desperate effort to take mad revenge against their immediate 
opponents, 


In 1802, after Bajirav’s flight from Yeshvantrav Holkar, Shahu of 
Satara was reluctantly induced by the persuasion of Chitursingh to 
invest Vinayakrav the nephew of Bajiriv as Peshva; but this step 
proved to be of no avail as towards the end of November 1802 
Bajirav put himself under British-protection, a step which changed 
the whole character of the Poona situation. -—In\1803 when General 
Wellesley advanced on Poona he was joined by the Patvardhans 
and the Patankars among other jdgirdars of the Satara territory. 


After the war of 1803, the territories of the Peshva suffered con- 
siderably from plundering insurgents and freebooters. The distress 
was also aggravated by a famine in the Deccan through deficiency 
of rain which destroyed vast numbers. of men and horses, but by the 
end of 1804 British supremacy had restored order. That year the 
country of the Patvardhans about Tasginy)was in a state of con- 
siderable disturbance which was not quelled till an arrangement was 
effected in the interests of Bajirav by Khanderav Raste. In 1805 the 
district was the scene of ravages by Fattehsingh Mane a general of 
Holkar’s with an army of 10,000 men. He was defeated by 
Balvantrav Fadnis Mutdlik of Karad aided by Chintamanriv 
Patvardhan. 


The young Pratinidhi, Parashurim Shrinivas, was at this time at 
Karad, under the restraint of -his Mutdlik or deputy whose doings 
were supported by the mother of the Pratinidhi and connived at by 
the Peshva. In 1806 a quarrel ensued, and Baipu Gokhale the 
Peshva’s general was sent with troops to enforce submission, while 
the Pratinidhi was confined in the mud fort of Masur. Next year 
the Pratinidhi was rescued by Tai Telin, his mistress, the wife of an 
oil-seller. In 1807 this woman gained possession of the fort of 
Vasota in the extreme west of Javli and from it descended on Masur 
and rescued the Pratinidhi. The Pratinidhi declared for the Raja 
of Satara and against the Peshva. Many of the people of the district 
rose with him but his excesses and inability disgusted them, Bapu 
Gokhale again went against him; and a slight engagement ensued 
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near Vasantgad, The Pratinidhi was severely wounded and carried 
to Poona; and his estates sequestrated. His mistress still held out 
and Bapu Gokhale had to take the hill forts one by one advancing 
by the Koyna valley. He met with no difficulty except at Vasota 
which held out under Tai Telin for eight months. On 4th of May 
1808 Shahu! the Raja of Satari died and was succeeded by his son 
Pratapsinh. Bapu Ghokale was allowed by the Peshva to take all 
the benefit of these conquests. He levied heavy exactions over the 
whole district and seized all the Pratinidhi’s jewels and private 
property. In 1811 the Peshva demanded back his territory, which, 
with that usurped by the Patvardhans and Rastes, was brought under 
his control by British influence, while Riaste’s estate was finally 
sequestrated by him in 1815. The same year Trimbakji Dengle was 
sent into confinement at Vasantgad for allegedly instigating the 
murder of Gangaidhar Shastri, the Baroda minister, and was then 
delivered to the custody of the British Government. He afterwards 
escaped and infested, among other places, the Mahadev hills, 
supported by the Mangs and Ramoshis. 


Trimbakji Dengle on being-given up to the British Government 
was confined in Thani. He escaped and retired to the hills near 
Shingnapur in east Satara. Early in January 1817 he was at 
Phaltan, and constantly changing his residence between that place 
and Pandharpur, extended his range as far as the Mahimangad and 
Tathvad forts. On the 29th January he had 500 men near Berad in 
Phaltan and Nateputa in Malsiras, 300 near Shingnapur, 600 near 
Mahimangad, and 400 near Phaltan, a total 1,800 men almost all 
foot and the bulk of them Mangs and Ramoshis. Upto the 18th of 
February cavalry and infantry continued to join them near 
Shinganapur while the 18th of March was fixed for the outbreak. 
Trimbakji’s head-quarters were at Berid in Phaltay, where he used 
to sleep in the forest guarded by five hundred Ramoshis. In spite 
of the large number of troops who were collected, the Peshva 
denied the existence of any insurrection or gathering of armed men, 
and though he sent Bapu Gokhale into the district with troops they 
professed to hear no news of insurgents, On the 7th of March after 
the serious messages addressed to the Peshva by Mr. Elphinstone 
the troops were partly dispersed. In April the operations of Colonel 
Smith drove the insurgents from their haunts in Shingnapur, and 
when Colonel Smith left for Poona, a detachment under Major 
MacDonald prevented their remaining in May or in Jath State. 
In May P&andavgad was taken by the so-called rebels. But 
Mr. Elphinstone suspected collusion on the part of the Peshva’s 
officers for the purpose of eventually delivering the forts to 
Trimbakji. The Peshvi made the rising a pretext for gaining 
Mr, Elphinstone’s acquiescence to his ‘taking the forts while his 
forces assembled near Satara. The Peshva’s plan was thought to 
be to retire to Satara with his brother, with whom he had effected 


4 The famous Chitnis Bakhar was written by Malharray Ramrav Chitnis at 
the instance of Shahu but the work was completed only after his death. 
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a reconciliation, and thence to Vasota or to Dharvad in the 
Karnatak with a force of 10,000 horse and foot under Naropant 
Apte. He relied on a successful resort to the old Maratha style of 
warfare as well as on the improbablity, as he believed, of the 
English proceeding to extremities. In May followed the treaty of 
Poona and subsequently General Smith’s troops were drawn to the 
North Deccan in operations against the Pendharis. Soon after the 
Peshva had an interview with Sir John Malcolm at Mahuli at which 
Sir John misled by the Peshva’s professions advised him to recruit 
his army, All this time the Peshva was actively engaged in his 
schemes against the British and while at Mahuli appointed 
Gokhale leader of all his measures investing him with full powers 
of government by a formal writing under his own seal confirmed 
with an oath. He did this not only in pursuance of his own 
policy, but also as security to the chiefs who were afraid to stand 
by him on account of his vacillation, To aid his preparations 
Bajirav gave Gokhale as much as one crore of rupees and he macie 
the Raja of Satara’ privy to his designs against the English, but 
having discovered that he was plotting with the English, Bajirav 
sent him and his family to Vasota, a remote hill fort on the edge of 
the Sahyadris. The recruiting and arming of) forts rapidly pro- 
ceeded, the Peshva returned to Poona, and: his power was destroyed 
on the 5th of November in the battle of Kirkee. General Smith 
arrived at Kirkee on the 18th and took Pooni on the 17th. The 
Peshva fled towards Satara. After securing Poona General Smith 
followed on the 22nd. On the 26th he reached the Salpa pass, halted 
there on the 27th, and on the 28th ascended the pass without 
opposition, On the top he was attacked by six hundred horse with 
a few rockets. But the advance soon drove them back with loss. 
They gathered strength as they retired, and towards the close of the 
march showed three to five thousand’ on the front and as many 
more in the rear. Gallopper guns, that is light field pieces, wore 
opened in the evening with great effect. The second battalion of 
the 9th Regiment under Major Thacker had the rear guard and 
masked a gallopper gun under a division of auxiliaries which the 
Marathis were preparing to charge. It opened with grape and did 
great execution. Throughout the day the Marathas lost about one 
hundred and twenty men while General Smith had only one 
havilddr and a sepoy slightly wounded. The next day the Marathas 
appeared to be somewhat hesitating in the morning but in the 
evening showed about five thousand horse out of range. Taking 
advantage of a rise in the ground the English pushed their guns on, 
within range. They opened with great effect upon the Marathis 
who stood in a group and inflicted a loss of many men and horses. 
The war, however, could not be brought to a decisive end because 
the Marathas would not give a straight fight and that the English 
suffered from a want of cavalry to keep them at a distance, while 
the grain supplies for their followers ran short, and owing to the 
close order which had to be kept on the marches which began at 
two or three in the morning, the camps could not be reached till 
two or three in the afternoon. General Smith was now close on 
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the Peshva who till then had remained at Mahuli. From Mahuli 
Bajirav fled to Pandharpur. He had sent for the Raja of Satara 
from Vasota but had to start before he arrived. It was not till the 
middle of December that he was joined by the Raja and four 
thousand horse under Naropant Apte which had escorted the Raja 
from Vasoté. The Peshva after going as far north as Junnar again 
turned south and the Raji was with the Peshva at the famous 
battle of Koreganv on the Bhima river. On the 5th of January 1815 
the Peshva was fleeing towards Satara and General Pritzler taking 
up the pursuit marched direct upon Mahuli by the Salpa pass. 
He met with a body of the Marathas on the 8th of January close 
to Satara and killed and wounded sixty men, and took thirty horses 
and six prisoners. On the 12th General Smith was near Phaltan 
and was moving south-east towards Shingnapur where he intended 
to cross the Man near Marde opposite Mhasvad. Thus he and 
General Pritzler pursued the Peshva in hopes of intercepting 
him if he again turned north. General Smith was just outside the 
eastern boundary of the district while General Pritzler went by the 
usual route to Tasganv..On, the 17th of January about ten thousand 
horse of Gokhale’s army in two divisions attempted a reconnaissance 
of General Pritzler’s camp. The, cavalry under Major Doveton 
charged them three times and put them to flight, their loss being 
forty killed and wounded. The day after, part of Prizler’s army 
was placed under General Smith while Pritzler still moved down the 
right bank of the Krshna, About the same time the Peshva turned 
north passing Pritzler to the west reached Karad on the 28rd. On 
23rd General Smith also’ turned northwards after the Peshva 
reached Kavthe two miles south of Tasganv. About half-way on 
the march his rear guard was closely pressed by the whole of the 
Maratha light division not less than fifteen thousand strong and 
commanded by Appa Desai, Trimbakji Dengle, Vifchurkar, 
several of the Patvardhans, and Gokhale himself. The ground 
being confined and intersected by water-courses General Smith took 
ground and moved out to drive off the Marathas.. The latter kept 
their ground firmly for some time behaving with much more spirit 
than usual. Five six-pounders and a howitzer were kept firing on 
them for some time and their losses were considerable. Mean- 
while the Peshva had succeeded in passing General Pritzler and his 
force in the west and on the 23rd was at Karad. By the 27th 
General Smith’s division had reached Pusesivali while the Peshva was 
six miles from Mahuli. The Marathas under Gokhale five thousand 
strong contended themselves with harassing the troops on the march. 
General Smith was only six miles from Mahuli by sunset the next day. 
The Peshva had arrived at noon. He left at once in the morning 
of the 29th and did not stop till he reached Hanbad six miles from 
the Nira bridge. Here his advance guard fell in with a force 
under Captain Boles. He instantly moved on and at 8 p.m. 
reached Phaltan leaving many tired men and camels at Hanbad. He 
only stayed two hours at Phaltan and marched again in the direction 
of Pusesava'i. He halted about sixteen miles further on. He had 
marched about eighty miles in forty hours and in consequence had got 
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separated from his baggage. He afterwards turned south-east and on 
‘the 80th reached Nateputa. Smith started in pursuit of the Peshva on 
the 29th. The light division of Gokhale’s force attempted to pass 
him by the short route by Koreganv in order to join the Peshva 
but he managed to intercept them and they had to take a more 
circuitous route further west, as General Smith neared the Salpa 
pass. Part of them made another push at a point where the valley 
is some five or six miles wide, probably not far from Deur. 
General Smith had just pitched his camp. Gokhale’s division was 
advancing along the opposite side of the valley. The 2nd Cavalry 
and the Horse Artillery supported by the Grenadiers of the 65th 
Regiment and part of the Light Infantry were immediately ordered 
under arms and proceeded with the intention of cutting off this 
body as they passed between them and the hills. Seeing this the 
Marathas kept close under the hills and upon the advance of the 
cavalry and horse artillery at a gallop fled in the greatest conster- 
nation to avoid the charge. Their rear was driven back by the 
road by which they were advancing, while the main body pushed 
on at speed for some miles. A few with part of the baggage which 
had preceded the horse took refuge in the. hills and numbers 
crawled up to the top by a path which from below appeared almost 
perpendicular. The grenadiers and part of the Light Battalion 
went up and took part of what remained, killing such of the armed 
men as offered resistance. The rest under Gokhale moved by the 
Khambatki pass and were joined next day by a body of troops from 
the eastward below the pass. After waiting at Khandala Gokhale 
again retired above the Khambatki pass. On the 30th General Smith 
joined Colonel Boles with his reserve at Lonand. He had marched 
five hundred and seventy miles in forty days with only three halts. 
General Pritzler returned by the same route after having been 
driven as far as Galgala in Bijapir, and had-marched three hundred 
miles in eighteen days and altogether twenty-three days without 
a halt. The scattered English forces were determined to effect 
a meeting, With this object General Smith again moved south 
on the 4th of the February and reached Rahimatpur on the 6th. 
Here General Pritzler joined him from the south and on the 
8th, the united force went to Satara, and the fort surrendered on the 
10th. General Smith then turned towards Pandharpur. At 
Ashté Bapu Gokhale was overtaken by him and was killed in a stiff 
action on 19th February 1818. With the death of his faithful com- 
mander, the Peshva lost all hope of recovering his position, He 
did not wait to witness the result of the action but fled away 
hurriedly with his wife and three ladies riding with him in a male 
attire. The Raja of Satara and his party left helpless on the camp- 
ing ground with all Bajirav’s treasure valued at about one crore fell 
into his (General Smith) hand. General Smith wrote the following 
hurried note to Elphinstone, “I send you a private account of our good 
luck as the Raja’s family is with me and the poor Gokhale is to be 
roasted this evening with all ceremony. For he really fought like 
a soldier, I entreat you to relieve me of the Raja's family as 
I cannot keep up any useful pursuit with them.” Elphinstone met 
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General Smith at Belsar on 4th March and took charge of the 
Raja, who was not a little happy at his deliverance’. For long since 
the murder of Gangadhar Shastri Patvardhan and the state of 
panic folowing the murder, Pratapsinh and his mother had made 
secret approaches to the Resident, requesting his help against 
Bajirav’s plans. 


In order to hasten the destruction of the Peshva by inducing his 
subordinates to quit his service, Elphinstone under orders from the 
Governor General issued the following proclamation dated 11th 
February 1818 stating the British case against Bajirav. 


“In 1796, from the time when Bajirav ascended the throne, his 
country had been a prey to faction and rebellion and there was no 
efficient government to protect the people. That in 1802 when 
Bajirav was driven from Poona he took refuge at Bassein, and 
entering into an alliance with the British Government, early in 
1805 was restored to his full authority and the supremacy of the 
British in the Deccan ensured peace. In 1803 when Bajirav was 
restored the country was wasted by war and famine, the people 
were reduced to misery, and the government drew scarcely any 
revenue from its lands. From that time, through British protection, 
in spite of the farming system and the exactions of Bajirav’s officers, 
the country had completely recovered, and Bajirav had accumulated 
those treasures which he was now employing against his benefactors. 
The British Government not only kept peace within the Peshva’s 
possessions but maintained his rights against his enemies abroad. 
It could not, without injury to the rights of others, restore his 
authority over the Maratha chiefs, which had expired long before its 
alliance with him, but it paid.the greatest attention to satisfy his 
admissible demands and in spite of many difficulties succeeded in 
adjusting some and putting others in a train of settlement. Among 
these were Bajirav’s claims on the Gaikvad. The British Govern- 
ment had prevailed on the Gaikvad to send his prime minister to 
settle Bajiriv’s demands, and they were on the eve of adjustment 
with great profit to the Peshva, when Gangadhar Shastri, the 
Gaikvad’s agent was murdered by Trimbakji Dengle, the Peshva’s 
minister, while in actual attendance on his court and during the 
solemn pilgrimage of Pandharpur. Strong suspicions rested on 
Bajirav, who was accused by the voice of the whole country, but 
the British Government unwilling to credit such a charge against 
a prince and an ally contended itself with demanding the punish- 
ment of Trimbakji. This was refused until the British Government 
had marched an army to support its demands, Yet it made no 
claim on the Peshva for its expenses and inflicted no punishment 
for his protection of a murderer; it simply required the surrender 
of the criminal, and on Bajirav’s compliance it restored him to the 
undiminished enjoyment of all the benefits of the alliance. 
Notwithstanding this generosity Bajiriv immediately began a new 


1 Sardesai : New History. of the Marathas, Vol. III, p. 493. 
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system of intrigues and used every exertion to turn all the power 
of India against the British Government. At length he gave the 
signal for disturbances by fomenting an insurrection in his own 
dominions, and prepared to support the insurgents by open force. 
The British Government had no remedy but to arm in turn. Its 
troops entered Bajirav’s territories at all points and surrounded him 
in his capital before any of those with whom he had intrigued had 
time to stir. Bajirav’s life was in the hands of the British Govern- 
ment, but that Government, moved by Bajirav’s professions of 
gratitude for past favours and of entire dependence on its modera- 
tion, once more resolved to continue him on his throne, after impos- 
ing such terms on him as might secure it from his future perfidy. 
The principal of these terms was a commutation of the contingent 
which the Peshva was bound to furnish for money equal to the pay of 
a similar body of troops, When this was agreed to, the British 
Government restored Bajirav to its friendship and proceeded to 
settle the Pendharis who had so long been the pest of the peace- 
able inhabitants of India and of none more than of the Peshva’s 
subjects. Bajirav affected to enter with zeal into an enterprise so 
worthy of a great government. He assembled a large army on 
pretence of cordially aiding in the contest, but,in the midst of his 
professions, he spared neither pains nor money, to engage the powers 
of Hindustin to combine against the British. No sooner had the 
British troops marched, towards the haunts of the Pendharis, than 
he seized the opportunity to begin war without a declaration 
and without even an alleged ground of complaint. He attacked 
and burnt the house of the British Resident, contrary to the laws of 
nations and the practice of India, plundered and seized peaceable 
travellers, and put two British officers to an ignominious death in the 
vicinity of Taleganv. Bajirav himself found the last transaction too 
barbarous to avow; but, as the perpetrators were still unpunished 
and kept their command in his army, the guilt remained with him. 
After the beginning of the war, Bajirav threw off the mask regard- 
ing the murder of Gangadhar Shastri and avowed his participation 
in the crime by uniting his cause with that of the murderer. By these 
acts of perfidy and violence, Bajirav had compelled the British 
Government to drive him from power and to conquer his dominions. 
For this purpose a force had gone in pursuit of Bajirav which would 
allow him no rest, a second was employed in taking his forts, 
a third had arrived by way of Ahmadnagar, and the greatest force 
of all was entering Khandesh under the personal.command of His 
Excellency Sir Thomas Hislop. A force under General Munro was 
reducing the Karnatak and a force from Bombay was taking the 
forts in the Konkan and occupying that country. In a short time no 
trace of Bajirav would remain. The Raja of Satara, who had always 
been a prisoner in Bajirav’s hands, would be released and placed 
at the head of an independent state of such an extent as might 
maintain the Raja and his family in comfort and dignity. With this 
view the fort of Satari had been taken, the Raja’s flag had been 
set up in it, and his former ministers had been called into 
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employment!. Whatever country was assigned to the Raja would 
be administered by him and he would be bound to establish 
justice and order. The rest of the country would be held 
by the Honourable Company. The revenue would be collected 
for the Government but all real and personal property would 
be secured, All vatan and indm or hereditary lands, varshdsans 
or yearly stipends, and all religious and charitable establish- 
ments would be protected, and all religious sects tolerated 
and their customs maintained as far as was just and reasonable. 
The revenue-farming system would be abolished. Officers should 
be forthwith appointed to collect a regular and moderate revenue on 
the part of the British Government, to administer justice, and to 
encourage the cultivators of the soil. They would be authorized 
to allow remissions in consideration of the circumstances of the times. 
All persons were forbidden paying revenue to Bajirav or his adherents 
or aiding them in any way. No reduction would be made from the 
revenue on account of such payments. Vatanddrs and other holders 
of Iand were required to quit his standard and return to their 
villages within two months. The Jaminddars would report the names 
of those who remained and ‘all. who failed to appear in that time 
would forfeit their lands and would be pursued without remission 
until they were crushed, All whether belonging to the enemy or 
otherwise, who might attempt to lay waste the country or to plunder 
the roads would be put to death whenever they were found.” 


This proclamation sealed  Bajirav’s fate. The British installed 
Chhatrapati Pratapsinh? in his seat at Satara and Captain Grant 
Duff? the author of the History of the Marathas, was placed with 
him to aid his councils and direct his conduct, This singular act of 
diplomacy for a time created an impression that the British looked 
upon Bajirav as their enemy and that they had no designs against 
the Chhatrapati whose family had been raised from. hereditary con- 
finement to power. Besides Pratapsinh who was in the prime of life, 
it included two brothers Chitursingh and Shahaji and their mother. 
Pratapsinh was described by Elphinstone as a young man of about 
twenty, good humoured and frank and not destitute of intelligence. 


1 a greene motive in not annexing the Maratha power completely can be 
guaged from his own words. Says he, summarising the British situation at the 
time, “We never before attempted the complete conquest of a country, Even 
Mysore was saved by the creation of a Raja. If we fail, (in following such 
a policy), Sindia will go to war, Holkar rebel, Sikhs and the Gurkhas join 
in, Haidarabad burst out. The flame expands to other provinces, some funda- 
mental point is touched and our whole Empire tumbles down like a pack of 
cards. It certainly is a bad plan to steallow more than we can digest. By 
destroying and diminishing so many states, we have increased the sources of 
discord, which it was our object to remove.” (Colebrooke’s Life of 
Elphinstone, Vol. II pp. 40-44). 


2 Blacker’s Maratha War, 256. 


3 He was originally Captain Grant. He later added ‘Duff’ to his original 
name and hence is known as Grant Duff. 


4 Pratapsinh was born on 18th Jartuary 1793. 
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His mother, who was more ambitious, made large claims stating that 
she expected that the family would be re-established on the footing 
t enjoyed in its time of greater fortune!. 


On the 29th of March 1818 after a two days’ halt, part of the 
“eserve marched from Satara and on the 30th camped at some 
listance on the high road towards Vasotaé? which had heen 
Pratapsinh’s prison and where some of his family were still 
ronfined. Vasoté stands on one of the Sahyadri hills about 3,000 
‘eet high on the Konkan side and about 2,000 feet above the Deccan 
plain. Like most Maratha hill-forts it was commanded from 
neighbouring hills. Its greatest strength lay in its height and in the 
difficulty of approach. In almost every direction it was surrounded 
by inaccessible mountains, except a few passes so narrow and rugged 
as to be easily defended, and extremely difficult though in no way 
strengthened by art?, On the 3lst, under Colonel Hewett’s com- 
mand, a detachment of six companies of the European flank 


he lower part of ‘the valley of Satara,. Groves of mango trees, clumps of 
socoa-palms so uncommon abave the Sahyadris, here and there fine tamarind 
or pimpal trees throwing their deep shade over a temple by the Krishna, and 
the picturesque hills that surrounded the whole made this the finest part of 
the Peshwa’s country, if not of India. The Raja went into Satara with the pomp 
of a prince and the delight of a schoolboy. Colebrooke’s Elphinstone, IT. 30. 


2 Blacker’s Maratha War, 295-98, The force assembled for this service 
included two corps of Europeans, the flank battalion of the Bombay Europsan 
Regiment, half a battalion of European Rifles, four battalions of Native Infantry 
of the line, that is the 2nd battalion of the 12th Madras, the 2nd battalion of 
the 7th, and the 2nd battalion of the 9th Bombay, and an auxiliary battalion 
from Poona.’ To this force was attached_700.Poona Auxiliary Horse and four 
companies of Fioncers. The ordnance included twenty-nine pieces, of which 
four were iron eightecn-pounders and two were iron tweclve-pounders, There 
were one ten-inch and four eight-inch mortars, two heavy five and a half inch 
howitzers, and two brass twelve-pounders. The rest were field) guns and light 
howitzers. Colonel Dalrymple of the Madras establishment commanded the 
artillery of which there were 270 Europeans and 317 Natives of both Presi- 
dencies. Captain Nutt of the Bombay establishment was Chief Engincer. 


8 From the camp near Sudoli, twelve miles from Vasota, Mr. Elphinstone 
wrote (3rd April): The pass is now a good open road to the top. The 
scenery was less romantic and the fort less alarming than before. The descent 
was worse than the ascent. Along the bank of the Koyna, where there was 
a good road, there were occasionally fine views of the water bordered with 
trees and surrounded by woody hills. The scenery was romantic. Dr. Coats 
compared it to Malabar and General Fritzler to St. Domingo. The road to 
Vasota lay along a valley between high mountains and was quite secluded, 
as if no one were within a hundred miles. The hill sides had a variety of 
summits and ravines. In some places were craggy rocks intermingled with 
trees; in others appeared smooth summits covered with the richest and greenest 
foliage: in some the forest was on fire, and gusts of smoke drawn through the 
leafless trees; in others the fire was spent and there remained only the 
blackened ground and scorched trunks, Towards the west of the valley the 
bottom and sides of the hills were covered with brushwood or with tall pine-like 
trees, but all the upper part of the mountain was bare rock or withered grass. 
The whole was closed by Vasota. Colebrooke’s Elphinstone, II. 31-32. 
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battalion of the 12th and 7th Bombay Native Infantry, was sent 
forward to Vasota about twenty miles west of Satara. In the after- 
noon Colonel Heweit’s detachment reached Induli a small village 
within two miles and a half of Vasota, and drove in an outpost ol 
the garrison, Two companies of the Seventh were left in possessior 
of the fort, and the rest of the force returned to Tambia, five miles 
fromVasota as there was no nearer place fit for encampment. The 
investment was put off till the first of April, when three outposts 
were established, one at old Vasota at a distance of 700 yards and 
commanding the place, the second at the same distance and com- 
manding the road to the gateway, and the third to the right of it 
at a distance of no more than 400 yards from the walls. A summons 
was sent to the commandant, but it was refused admittance. 
On the first and second all the Pioneers and _ litter-bearers . were 
engaged in making a road. On the 3rd, the head-quarters of the 
division were moved forward to Tambia, and with the help of 
elephants the mortars and howitzers were brought across the hills 
to the same place. Next day a strong working party was employed 
on the pathway to old Vasota to complete the work begun on the 
first, and some light-guns. and ammunition were got up. The Raja 
Pratapsinh, some of whose family were prisoners in the fort, 
arrived in the camp, and “a detachment of rifles and auxiliary horse 
was sent into the forests to search for eighteen elephants which their 
keepers had carried off from Pindavgad immediately hefore that 
place was reduced. On the fifth the battery from old Vasota 
opened with good effect and one of the largest buildings in the 
fort was fired by the bombardment. The garrison returned a few 
shots from their large guns, but kept up an unremitting fire from 
their wall-pieces and small arms and were all day busily employed 
in improving their defences. The bombardment continued on the 
6th. As it was found that the arrangements were insufficient to 
intimidate the commandant, the Pioneers were directed to com- 
plete the road from the camp for the advance of the battering guns. 
This proved unnecessary. On the following morning the garrison 
surrendered unconditionally and a company of Bombay Native 
Infantry took possession of the fort. The loss of the enemy amounted 
to seventeen killed and wounded and that of the British force to 
only four. Among the prisoners set free were two officers Cornets 
Morison and Hunter, who were restored to freedom after an almost 
hopeless confinement. They were the first to meet the party advanc- 
ing to receive possession of the place, among whom were some 
intimate friends, but so greatly had their past hardships changed 
them that they were scarcely recognised, The members of 
Pratapsinh’s family were also set free and accompanied the chief 
to Satara. Much importance was attached to the fall of Vasota 
which was one of the Peshva’s treasure-houses and one of his 
strongest forts. The 7th was spent in the removal of the mortars 
and guns from the batteries back to the park and in preparing to 
re-cross the mountains. The passage was effected during the two 
following days and on the 10th the force returned to Satara having 
reduced the fortress of Parali by detaching a party of infantry under 
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a native officer to whom it surrendered. The detachment of rifles 
and auxiliary horse, which had been sent off a few days before 
rejoined with the elephants they had gone in search of, after a long 
and most fatiguing march among the hills. With the usual cere- 
monies, which the general and the leading officers attended, the 
Commissioner formally seated Prataipsinh on the masnad or pillow 
of state, On the lth of May a halt was called during which visits 
of ceremony were exchanged with the Raja, and on the 12th the force 
began its return southward by the valley of the upper Krshna to 
reduce more forts during its progress to join Brigadier-General 
Munro from Satara. .On the 13th of May the encampment was at 
Masur, which, as well as the hill fortress of Vasantgad, surrendered 
in the course of the day. On arriving at Karid on the 14th the 
garrison of Kole and Sadashivgad abandoned those places. At 
Koparganv, on the following day, the submissions of Machhindragad, 
Battis Shirala, Islampur, Vanghi, and Valva, were received. 
Garrisons were established in all these as well as in other places. 
From Valva the force marched without halt by Islimpur, Ashta, 
and Siredvar, to Nagar Manoli, General iMunro’s headquarters 
which were reached on the 22nd. Dategad;Makrandgad, Pratapgad, 
Bhairavgad, and Jangli Jaygad, also. surrendered., The rapid fall of 
so many places bore out the truth of the well-known saying that 
forts quickly fall when there is no army to keep the field. The 
garrisons seemed to want only a pretence for surrendering, 


Strong military forces were stationed at. Satara and Karad. 
Shortly after a conspiracy was , discovered for the release of 
Chitursingh, the murder of all Europeans at Satara and Poona, the 
surprise of some of the principal forts, and the possession of the 
Raja’s person. The plot was suppressed, and several of the cons- 
pirators executed. On the 25th of September 1819 a treaty was 
concluded under which Pratapsinh agreed to hold his territory in 
subordinate co-operation with the British Government. He was 
neither to increase nor to diminish his military force without its 
sanction, and as a fundamental condition he was positively forbidden 
to hold any intercourse with persons not his subjects except through 
the Resident at Satara. The British Government charged itself 
with the defence of his territory which was to be managed by 
a British Agent till the Raja had acquainted himself with the busi- 
ness of Government!. Their lands were restored to the great 
Jagirdars and in most cases at their own request they were placed 
under the Raja of Satara. By the treaty of 1819 Raja Prataipsinh 
was formally installed as ruler of a territory which included the 
whole of the present district of Satara except the sub-division of 
Tasginv which then formed part of the Patvardhan estates. The 
Satara chief held in addition what are now the sub-divisions of 
Sangola, Malsiras, and Pandharpur in Sholapur, and part of the 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. II, p. 525. 
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Bijapur district in the neighbourhood of and including the city of 
Bipapir, 


These arrangements did not meet with ready approval from the 
Maratha public of those days, as the Chhatrapati, was now reduced 
to a position of a petty chieftain. Captain Grant who had been 
appointed as his Resident and guardian was himself assisted by 
Balajipant Natu who had been for many years a confidential agent 
and an informer of Elphinstone. From the very beginning Raja 
Pratapsinh took a dislike to Natu who was known to be selfish and 
intriguing. 

Captain Grant Duff found Pratipsinh naturally intelligent and 
well disposed, but surrounded by profligate men bred among 
intrigues and ignorant of every thing except court ctiquettet. All 
went well so long as Captain Duff remained in sole charge. In 
1822 Pratapsinh was freed from tutelage, and a fresh treaty was 
concluded in which special stress was Jaid on the articles regard- 
ing foreign intercourse. For a time things went well. In 1829 
Sir John Malcolm admiredethe condition of the country, the chief's 
devotion to businessyand his“promotion of useful works. Besides 
building of a road-to:>Mahabaleshvar and part of that to Poona by 
the Salpa pass, he also provided funds for the dam and Jake at 
Mahabaleshvar, and at Satara lic made the water works by which 
the town is supplied from springs in the neighbouring hills of 
Yavteshvar. He built some, Jarge public offices and a fine palace 
and pleasure gardens and arranged that his territory should be 
surveyed by Captain Adams. In, 1825 Bishop Heber wrote that: the 
chief was a well disposed’ young man of good understanding. 
His country was. peaceable, arderly, and as prosperous as could 
he expected after the famine, He was so ardent a professed lover 
of peace as almost to bring his sincerity in question®. In November 
1826 Mr. Elphinstone wrote: He is the most civilised Maratha 
T ever met, has his country in excellent order, and everything to his 
roads and aqueducts in a style that would credit a European. 
I was more struck with his private sitting room than anything I saw 
at Satara. It contains a single table covered with green velvet at 
which the descendant of Shivaji sits in a chair and writes letters as 
well as a journal of his transactions with his own hanes 


*The Ramoshis who eeved in the jifddoe rank’, a Police in the Maratha 
administration in Satara played an important part imder the gael of 
Chitursingh, An official letter from Bombay (23rd February 1822) refers to 
the errors of assessment. The turbulence of the people along with the factors 
inherent in the transfer of power led to the ruling. of the Ramoshis. They 
proved to be so turbulent that the Government was forced to condone many 
of the crimes and even placated them by land grants and recruiting them 
as hill police (S. B, Chaudhuri—Civil Disturbances. pp. 155-56). 

In 1845 Koli outrage spread into Purandhar and Satara whose headquarters 
were in the hilly country to the northwest of Poona, (S. B. Chandhuri— 
Civil Disturbances p. 168). 

1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol, II, p. 519. 

2 Journal, II. 212. 

3 Colebrooke’s Elphinstone, II, 187-188. 
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How Raji Pratapsinh gradually developed an anti-British 
prejudice is an interesting question which has given an undeserved 
notoriety to his career. A prisoner of the Peshva during his boy- 
hood, he contracted no vice and grew up to be a plain soldier, 
generous and outspoken .in his manners and punctilious in the 
observance of the rules of his caste and religion. He was never 
afraid of giving out whatever was uppermost in his mind, a trial 
which perhaps ill-accorded with his position as a vassal of the 
British power. One notices this conflict in his inner thoughts in 
the entries he has made in his diary, which Captain Grant advised 
him to write every day regularly and which is now preserved in 
volumes in the Peshva’s Daftar at Poona. He has herein occasionally 
reproduced his conversation with the Governors and British officials 
of note. The diary discloses his kindness to his younger brother 
and his fondness for hunting. He opened schools in his territory 
and thus made the first beginning of popular education in Satara, 
Captain Grant retired in 1822 but Pratapsinh long continued his 
contact with him by regular correspondence. He often ordered 
from England rare articles and curios,.of foreign manufacture 
making regular remittances for theireost. Heowas made a member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of England. Thus he received quite 
a healthy start in life with a distinct promise of increasing advance- 
ment in the future. His senapati Balasiheb was a spirited youth 
devoted to his master and acted as his executive officer, 


At the instance of Colonel Briggs, the next Resident, Pratipsinh 
built as has been said above a) strong permanent road to the 
plateau of Mahabaleshvar which formed a part of his dominion and 
in which was established a suitable summer resort for European 
and Indian visitors. The road was later. extended to Mahad and 
the sea coast on the west. This hill resort of Mahabaleshvar was 
handed over to the British Government by a special agreement 
executed in 1829. A bazar was opened on the hill and given the 
name of Malcoli Peth. In return, the fort of Pratapgad, with the 
shrine of Bhavani founded there by Shivaji, was handed over to 
the Raja's possession. The Governors of Bombay paid visits to 
Pratapsinh at Satara and complimented him on the healthy pro- 
gressive line of his newly established rule. The home authorities 
in England appreciated his services by sending him a jewelled 
sword with a laudatory certificate in 1835. By the time these 
tokens reached India, the relations of the Raji with the Govern- 
nent of Bombay had become strained and the tokens were withheld, 
This development deserves to be explained. 


The condition in the treaty of 1819 restraining Pratapsinh from 
communication with the outside world was found irksome and 
prevented the Raja from undertaking even marriage negotiations 
and ceremonial exchanges outside his own jurisdiction. The regimes 
of the first four Residents, Grant, Briggs, Robertson and Lodwick 


1 Sardesai: New History of Marathas, Vol. III. p. 511-512. 
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ran fairly smooth but when Col, Ovants took charge in 1837 the 
habitual cordiality between the two began to wane. In fact even 
before these Raja Pratapsinh had been rather cold shouldered by 
sir Robert Grant, the then Governor of Bombay, It appears that he 
was instrumental in withholding from the Raja some of the decisions 
of the Court of Directors which had been in Raja’s favour and 
also managed to postpone forwarding to the court of Directors, 
some of the representations made by the Raja through him, taking 
care all the while to conceal his real intentions behind a facade of 
ceremonious and courtly behaviour, The Raja thereupon resolved 
to make the representation direct to the Court of Directors in England 
through his own acredited agent. This upset Sir Robert Grant very 
much and he argued that the Raja’s action in sending his agent 
direct to the Directors without Resident’s knowledge was contrary 
to the treaty of 1822, Whether through the encouragement of his 
masters or through sheer vicious ambition Balajipant Natu was 
engaged in concocting evidence of Raja’s complicity in this or that 
subversive action and the Raja became a suspect in the eyes of his 
masters. 


In November 1835. Balajipant Natu informed Colonel Lodwick 
that Pratapsinh was in the habit of talking of the probable fall of 
the British Government and making other treasonable remarks. 
Balaji had also heard rumours of a plot among the chiefs which he 
thought that Pratapsinh ntight be induced to join. Colonel Lodwick 
regarded these accusations as the result of intrigue and did not 
report them to Government, Colonel Lodwick no doubt had some 
idea of the discontent brewing in the Raja’s mind. Pratapsinh 
wrote in his diary of 4th April, 1837 stating that the Resident asked 
him to omit the words, ‘This is pressure of the English, would like 
to commit suicide. Pratapsinh, however refused to accede to his 
suggestion’, According to General Lodwick the Raja's feelings 
were embittered by delay in settling the question of his rights to 
the lapsed estates of the great Jdgirdars, and that he was further 
annoyed by the Governor’s refusal to pay a return visit to him at 
Satara. Again it was further reported that he communicated direct 
with various Europeans and natives in Bombay and that his dis- 
loyalty and bad faith went further. His minister Govinidray was 
employed to interview Shaikh Gulamsingh and Guljaér Missar, two 
Subhedars of the 23rd Regiment then at Satara and tempt them 
from their allegiance. On the 21st of July, 1886 one Antajipant took 
the Subheddars to the minister’s house, and they were shown to 
Pratapsinh who secretly recognised them. Ten days later Antaji 
told them that the Raja called them to private interview. During 
August, matters went no further. On the 8th of September, the 
Subhedars were summoned in disguise to the Raja who told them 
that the signal for rising was to be disturbances in Bombay and 
Belganv, the arrival at Satara of an army from Hyderabad, and at 
the Narmada of an army from Hindustan. On the 18th of September 


“1 Vide selections from Peshva Dafter Vol. 42 p. 100. 
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Antaji met the Subheddrs for the last time and had a long and 
treasonable conversation with them. Next day Antaji was 
enticed into the lines and arrested; and when Pratapsinh was 
told of the accusations against him the minister was given up. 
On the 10th of October 1836 a commission consisting of Colonel 
Ovans, Mr. Willoughby, and the Resident Colonel Lodwick met to 
inquire into the extent of the conspiracy and of Raja’s connection 
with it. The procedure of the inquiry was defective in many 
respects. For although the Raja asked times without number for 
copies of the evidence of the witnesses who appeared before the Com- 
mission to make the statements implicating him in the crime, they 
were never supplied to him on the ground that the Commission 
was a secret one and hence no part of its proceedings could be made 
public. The Commission fully believed the Subhedars statements. 
They were satisfied that Pratapsinh secretly recognised the 
Subhedars and afterwards held private and treasonable conversa- 
tions with them. That Pratapsinh was party to a conspiracy was 
for the Commission, proved beyond doubt. As to the extent of the 
conspiracy, it appeared that during the interview hints were thrown 
out, of aid from Shinde and of a Moghal emissary. Some attempt 
also was made to show that Pratapsinh had been in communication 
with Mudhoji Bhonsle, the ex-Raja of Nagpir, and that he even 
thought of corresponding with Russia. The commission rejected 
the evidence of so widespread a plot as untrustworthy, and held 
that, though there could be no doubt of the Raja’s hostile feelings 
to the British Government, he had no defined or intelligible plan of 
action. Much of this disloyal conduct was due to exaggerated 
notions of his consequence and to the designs of evil men by whom 
he was surrounded. Of the minister-Govindray’s and Antaji’s guilt 
there could be no doubt. Both were imprisoned, the minister at 
Ahmadnagar. 

Colonel Ovans further brought forth an evidence of a bundle of 
letters seeking to prove that contrary to the belief of the Com- 
mission, Pratapsinh had communicated both with the Viceroy of 
of Goa and with Appa Saheb, the ex-Raja of Nagpir. The Goa 
intrigues, it was alleged, had began as far back as 1826-27 when 
a certain Nago Devrav was sent to Goa to conduct communications 
with the Portuguese Viceroy Dom Manoel, In that year a draft 
treaty was prepared at Satara. Negotiations were wcontinued till 
1828-29, and an agent named Erculana Dettora was sent to Satara 
to ascertain whether Pratapsinh acknowledged Nago Devriv as his 
agent. He returned with presents and satisfactory assurances from 
Pratapsinh, The object of the intrigues with Goa was to enter 
into an offensive and defensive alliance with Portugal against the 
British Government. The principal conditions of the alliance pro- 
posed by Pratapsinh were: That Portugal was to furnish an army 
for the recovery of the territories which formely belonged to the 
Marathas ; that Pratapsinh was to bear the cost of the army, and 
that when the conquest was completed the Portuguese were to be 
rewarded in money and territory and a portion of their army was to 
be subsidised at Satara. The evidence sought to prove that 
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Pratapsinh hoped to gain possession of the whole territories which 
had been under the last Peshva Bajiraéy and additional conquests in 
Southern India. The evidence further suggested that the partici- 
pants in the plot also entertained an idea uniting, France, Russia, 
and Austria in the alliance against the English. It should, how- 
ever be remembered that none of the documents presented bore 
either the signature of Pratapsinh or Dom Manoel. Seven of the 
letters alleged to have been written by the Raja and three of them 
said to have been written by the Portuguese Governor to be in the 
same handwriting, which almost convincingly proved their forged 
character. The seals on the letters going from Pratapsinh were 
found to have been faked ones. It is further worthy of note that 
the British government never once registered any complaint to the 
Government of Portugal for the serious subversive activities in 
which the Portuguese Governor at Goa was alleged to have been 
involved. In spite of all this, the Commission no doubt was con- 
vinced that the evidence was conclusive enough. Pratapsinh and 
probably the agents on his side, were said to have believed that 
their scheme was feasible, and that the Portuguese Viceroy and 
his agents, besides their fecling.of hostility to the English, encouraged 
and continued thé plot for- the sake of Prataipsinh’s large 
disbursements. The last act of this alleged conspiracy was 
a mission of Miadhavrav Shirke on the departure of Dom 
Manoel in 1835-36. The whole was said to have been disclosed 
by voluntary information after the seizure of the minister 
Govindrav in the Subhedars’ casc. The third intrigue attributed to 
Pratapsinh was with Appa Saheb, the ex-Rajé of Nagpir. Though 
he was destitute and under restraint in Jodhpur, the alleged plan 
was that Appi Saheb should raise Rs, 20 lakhs to enable the 
Portuguese to replace him in power. At Satara the intention to 
link this with the Goa conspiracy was evident, but no direct com- 
munications between Goa and Jodhpur were proved, Once Appa 
Saheb Mahadik of Tarle took a sword of the Bhonsles to Appa 
Saheb at Jodhpur and brought back a mare and letters. The 
exchange of letters lasted over about eight years, and the corres- 
pondence ceased only with the seizure of the minister Govindrav at 
which time a messenger of Appa Saheb was found hid at a village 
near Satara. In addition genuine letters were said to have been 
discovered from Pratapsinh to the native soldiery urging them to 
rise. As the Bombay Government was thus feverishly busy in 
collecting evidence against Pratapsinh he saw no prospect and hope 
of his obtaining any justice at the hand of the Authorities of 
Bombay. He therefore tried to represent his case to the Governor- 
General at Calcutta and the Directors of the East India Company 
in England. In Bombay there were many Englishmen of unimpeach- 
able character who were quite convinced of the innocence of the 
Raja. Amongst them were Dr. Milne, Captain Cogan and Mr. Mac- 
donald, the editor of the Bombay Gazette. Dr. Milne wrote 
several letters to the Governments of Bombay and India but no 
attention was paid to them, The only accredited agents of the 
Raja sent to England to represent his case were four in numbers viz. 
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Syed Mir Afizil Ali, Yeshvantrav Raje Shirke, Bhagvahtrav Vitthal 
and Rango Bapuji. Of these four, the first did not present his case 
although his departure to England proved to be a cause of a great 
annoyance to the Authorities in India. Great obstacles were placed 
in the way of the other three and much delay was caused ; but they 
overcame all difficulties and reached England only to find that the 
Directors of the East India Company would not recognise them and 
bade them return whence they came unheard’. As a result of the 
inquiry carried on by the Commission in its own way both the 
Government of India and the Court of Directors held that the 
evidence of Pratapsinh’s guilt was complete. Pratipsinh was there- 
fore called for a final explanation of his conduct. In the course of 
his reply, Pratipsinh made no real attempt to meet the charges 
because he had not been allowed to sce and examine the original 
copies of the evidence brought against him. Sir James Carnac, 
Governor of Bombay (1839-1841) more than once asked him to bind 
himself strictly and in good faith to act up to the articles of 1819. 
Pratapsinh refused to promise this, because he felt that any binding 
of that character indirectly meant an_acceptance of the charges 
levelled against him. To agree, he. said, would lower him to the 
position of Mimlatdar. British Government felt that the Raja had 
shown such ingratitude and ill-feeling towards the British Govern- 
ment, and that he was so full of absurd ambitions and pretensions 
that it would be misplaced clemency to overlook his treason and his 
want of contrition. On the 5th of September 1839 Pratipsinh 
was deposed. He was thereafter deported to Kashi, his jailors 
inflicting heart rending hardships upon him and, his suite, during the 
long overland journey. Balasaheb, the chief commandant of the 
Raja could not bear the strain of the journey and died on the way, 
his pregnant wife giving birth to a posthumous child on a road side 
at Sangvi in Khandesh district. A request fora halt on the way for 


1 Of the four agents that went to England to plead the case of Satara, Rango 
Bapuji deserves a place of honour, He reached there in 1839 and spent 
fourteen years of his life in England, unceasingly advocating the cause first 
of the Pratapsinh, so long as he lived and then of his adopted son Shahu 
Even after the death of Shahaji alias Appasaheb, and the subsequent annexation 
of Satara, Rango Bapuji persisted in his efforts writing with sincerity and 
vigour that made the persons in power restive in their position, In one of 
his letters addressed to Right Hon. J. C. Herries he says “suppose yourself 
an English gentleman, dwelling at Peking for the same time as I have dwelt 
in London and advocating among the Chinese as I have humbly done here 
Cakes he weaves ve the stainless innocence of your Queen who had been secretly 
accused and deposed by a Chinese Emperor”. (Basu: Story of Satara, p. 338). 
He knocked at the doors of both the Houses of Parliament and at last became 
literally penniless losing his own money in the cause; but alas with no cftect | 
ft must however be said to the credit of a few Englishmen of note, that they 
admired his unfaltering devotion to his master and presented him with a silver 
casket on which the names of the subscribers have been inscribed. The dis- 
appointed Rango Bapuji reached India in 1854, the British Government having 
paid him Rs, 25,000 and his passage money, perhaps to make themselves free 
from the activities of one who may be described as the first great foreign 
ambassador of India. 
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the purpose was refused and the party marched on. On the deposi- 
tion of Prataipsinh, Lord Auckland, the Governor-General, proposed 
that the Company should resume the state. But the Court of 
Directors decided to give it into the hands of the Raja’s younger 
brother Shahaji as the other brother, the gallant Chitursingh, had 
died in 1821, 


Pratapsinh dragged a wearisome existence at Kashi till his death 
on the 14th October 1847. On 2nd December 1844 he addressed 
a strong remonstrance to the Governor-General Lord Hardinge, in 
which he forcefully described the unjust treatment meted out to 
him. The document is a rare specimen of language and argument, 
having been drafted by Pratapsinh’s agent George Thompson, 


The deposition and persecution of Chhatrapati Pratapsinh released 
a wave of discontent and revolt all over the country. The region 
round about Satara was naturally much affected and a chain of dis- 
turbances followed the deposition, They were inspired and orga- 
nised by Dharray Pavar_of Karid. The most noteworthy of these 
revolts was planned-and executed by Narsapp& Dattitraya Petkar, 
alias Nirnbaji or Narsiigrav of Islampur. He had an interview with. 
the Chhatrapati at- Ninh when the latter was on his way to Kashi. 
Later he contacted an Arab jamadir, Koberan, another Arab, Talib 
bin Ali and with their help ‘collected over a thousand men at 
Raichur, led an attack against the fort of Badami in 1841, captured 
it and hoisted the flag of Satara Raja on it. Thereupon Company’s 
divisions from Dharyar and Belganv suddenly rushed to the place 
and recaptured the fort. Narsingrav was sentenced to transportation 
for life and he died in 1862 in Ahmadabad jail. In the course of 
another similar attempt under the leadership of one Jagmohan and 
Benarban (Brindaban?) Colonel Ovans, the Satara Resident was 
waylaid and put into confinement for about two weeks. The rising 
was suppressed in 1844, It is however difficult to say what part 
Chhatrapati Pratapsinh played in these attempts.t 


Although Government were convinced of the clearness and com- 
pleteness of the evidence against Pratapsinh there were not a few 
who made every effort to discredit the discoveries of the Resident 
Colonel Ovans. The principal informants, even Colonel Ovans him- 
self, were accused betore the Court of Directors of taking bribes to 
trump up a case against Pratapsinh, and the chief papers were said 
to be forgeries. Shahaji the successor to the chiefship hated his 
brother Pratapsinh, and Pratapsinh’s advocates declared that many of 
the accusations brought against their client were due to Shahaji’s 
malice and ambition; Prat&psinh’s case was taken up as has been 
said above by. Dr. Milne, ex-president of the Medical Board of 
Bombay, and a pensioner of the Bombay Government, as also by 
several proprietors of East India Stock, and General Lodwick the 


1 History of Freedom Movement in India: Bombay Government Publication, 
pp. 55-56. 
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former Resident of Satara. The cry reached Parliament. But the 
explanations of Colonel Ovans and his colleagues in the Commission 
of 1836 were considered entirely satisfactory. Nothing came of the 
agitation except three years delay between Pratapsinh’s conviction and 
his punishment. 


Till the end Pratépsinh’s management of the state was excellent. 
His strength and practical sense as a governor only highlights his 
desire to be given a fair trial. His schemes, however, unlikely to 
succeed, were viewed by Government as neither the blind follies of 
an ignorant tool nor the empty aspirations of a visionary. 


After his succession to power Shahaji’s submissive attitude in 
resigning all his claims over the Jagirdars as also his loyalty to the 
British Government strongly contrasted with Pratapsinh’s insistence 
on asserting his claims and his unceasing efforts to seek a fair 
trial. 


Under,a treaty dated the 4th of September 1839 all the provisions 
of the treaty of 1819 not expressly-xepealed were confirmed. The 
chief change was that the great estate-holders or Jdgirdars were 
placed under the direct control of the British Government instead 
of under the chief of Satara. Shahajt built and supported a civil 
hospital and schools and was liberal in expenditure on roads, 
bridges, and other public works which were executed out of the 
balance found in Pratapsinh’s treasury and by savings in the military 
establishment. He abolished transit duties and introduced the 
Company’s. rupee. The rite of sati or widow-burning had become 
very common under Pratapsinh’s administration, and in spite of the 
Resident’s remonstrances, British subjects had been allowed to come 
to Satara to perform the rite. On his accession Shahaji of his 
own accord abolished sati by proclamation and at a later period 
interferred to prevent a woman burning herself. During the first 
Afghién war (1841-42) Shahaji offered his troops, and during the 
1845 insurrection in Kolhapur and Savantvadi he kept his territories 
in order, sent a detachment of his troops to act against the rebels, 
and did valuable service by forwarding supplies and keeping open 
communications. His expenditure on public works including those 
above named amounted to nearly Rs. 11 lakhs. Of this, nearly 
Rs. 2 lakhs were for improving the Satara water works and another 
Rs, 2 lakhs for two fine bridges across the rivers Vena and Krshna 
on the Poona road by the Salpi pass. He also finished the magni- 
ficent court room and buildings known as the New Palace and now 
used as the Satara court of justice. In March 1848, in the midst 
of his plans of usefulness, Shahaji was attacked with serious illness. 
He for some time had taken under his protection a boy of obscure 
birth on whom he had conferred the name of Balvantrav Bhonsle 
and the title of Rajadnya. On the Ist of April as his sickness 
increased Shahaji sent for the Resident Mr., the late Sir Bartle 
Frere, and more than once engaged in long conversation with him 
regarding the succession. He expressed the wish to make so 
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extravagant a provision for Rajadnya that Mr. Frere formed the 
idea that he was anxious to adopt him as his son. Mr. Frere 
remarked that so low born a child was unsuitable to succeed him, 
and Shahaji stated that he intended to choose from any branch of 
the Bhonsle family except those of Kolhapur, as they had married 
into the less pure family of the Shindes and of Vavi. Because his 
brother Pratapsinh had adopted a boy from their family, he 
expressed a strong unwillingness to recognise Pratapsinh’s adopted 
son. He hinted that if he was suddenly overtaken by death he 
would adopt and trusttto the generosity of Government to recognise 
adoption, On the 5th of April the Resident left for Mahabaleshvar. 
He was brought back by 2 note telling him that the Raja despaired 
of life and had declared his purpose of adopting a son. The 
adoption took place in the presence of Dr. Murray, the Civil 
Surgeon of Satara. The lad who was named Venkaji, was of the 
house of Shedgaiv which traces its origin to Sharifjt the uncle of 
the great Shivaji, The Raja made Dr. Murray write in Lnglish, 
as he spoke in Marathi, a memorandum of his adoption of Venkaji 
whom he named Venkaji, Raji after Shivaji’s younger brother. 
There can be no doubt that all through these proceedings Shahaji 
was anxious to defer to the British Government in every possible 
way, and that nothing but the near approach of death led him to 
make an adoption without their sanction. 


Mr. Frere arrived at) Satara at ten in the evening, He went 
straight to the palace, and explained to the Ranis and assembled 
chieftains that the decision ef the Supreme Government must be 
awaited as to the course of succession ; that till then he could not 
recognise the adoption; and that the government of the Satara 
territory would be conducted by the same agency as before under 
the Resident’s control. All~ expressed their confidence in and 
willingness to defer to the wishes of the Supreme Government. On 
the 12th of April 1848 the Resident wrote to Government, ‘No act is 
so trifling but’ it has been interpreted in various ways, favourable 
or unfavourable to the continuance of the state, according to the 
hopes or fears of the party. Government will not be surprised at 
this when it is considered that the bread of almost every one in the 
city depends more or less on this decision. Besides the holders of 
land and other grants who may feel more or less secure accord- 
ing to the tenure on which they hold, at least 10,000 persons are 
supported directly by salaries from the court, and most of these 
have probably many dependents. Few of the people of Satara, 
even of those whom the change would not directly affect, would 
be indifferent to the passing away of Shivaji’s dynasty.’ 


Intrigue was at once opened with Pratapsinh’s family at Banares. 
Reports were circulated and letters written stating that the late 
Raja had asked the Resident to send for Pratapsinh’s adopted son, 
that, though this was not the case, Pratapsinh’s choice was nearer 
by blood to the Raja's line than Shahaji’s choice, that Babajipant 
forced Shahaji to adopt Venkaji, and that Shahaji was insensible 
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when the adoption took place. The presence of Dr. Murray and 
the precautions taken by the RajA and the Resident in specifying 
the Raja’s intentions gave the lie to these reports. The British 
Government had to decide what was to be done with Satava. 
Their decision turned on three leading points: (1) Was Shahajji’s 
adoption valid without recognition by the British Government ?, 
(2) If it was not valid was the Bombay Government bound’ in 
justice or expediency to recognise it? and (3) What were the claims 
of Pratapsinh’s adopted son and the members of the house of 
Shahaji? The opinion was gencrally accepted that as regards 
private estates the adoption was valid without the recognition of 
Government. Whether the adoption was valid as regards the 
political powers conferred by the treaty of 1819 was a point on 
which opinions differed. All members of the Government both of 
Bombay and India held that the sanction of the paramount power 
was required to render an adoption to a principality valid. But 
Sir George Clerke, Governor of Bombay (1847-1848) held that in 
the case of Sitira the right of sanction could not without injustice 
be exercised to the extent of forbidding adoption. The other 
members of the Bombay Government and all the members of the 
Government of India were of opinion that to confer or to with- 
hold the sanction was at the option of the British Government as 
the paramount power, and that the only question was one of 
expediency. On financial, military, “and political grounds it was 
decided that it was regarded as expedient to withhold the sanction 
of Government to the adoption’, It was thought that the country 
would benefit by the annexation of Satara, and that the condition 
of the Deccan no longer made it “necessary to maintain native 
states like Satara as a safety valve for charaeters who would he 
liscontended under direct British rule, 


It was held that no other members of the family of Shivaji had 
iny claim to the succession. The treaty of 1819 was with 
-ratapsinh and his heirs and successors. All his ancestry were 
assed by, no right was confirmed to them. The other branches of 
he family could have no pretension to the territorial rights which 
vere created in favour of Pratapsinh. The arrangement of 1839 
‘specially admitted Pratapsinh’s brother Shahaji to that settlement, 
nd the adopted son of the last recognised possessor of the throne 
nust have a better right than the adopted son of the deposed chief 
x of any other claimant. When the discussion was shifted to 
meland certain advocates argued that political powers conferred 


oard of Control to Lord Dalhousie the Governor-General, Says the President 
The death of the ex-Raia of Satara certainly comes at a very opportune moment, 
he reigning Raja is, ] hear, in very bad health and it is not at all impossible 
’e may soon have to decide upon the fate of his territory, I have a very 
rong opinion that on the death of the present prince without a son no 
Joption should be permitted, this pretty principality should be merged in the 
ritish Empire ; and if the question is decided in my day I shall leave no stone 
ntumed, to bring about that result. 
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on the Satara state differed from the tenure of all those persons to 
whom the right of adoption to territorial possessions had been 
refused, and that, as regards Satara, the title of Paramount Power 
as applied to the British Government was misplaced. That there- 
fore if the adoption were legal according to the usages of the state 
it was valid independent of British sanction. It was further argued 
that if British sanction was required it was contrary to the treaty 
to refuse it; that even if the adoption was invalid for want of 
sanction or for any other cause, the collaterals had claims under the 
treaty, the terms of which did not necessarily restrict the succession 
to lineal heirs and that at any rate the claims of collaterals should 
not be barred without giving them a chance of stating them. The 
able management of the state by both Rajas, and the loyalty of 
the second Raja, were urged as reasons for showing consideration 
to Shahajis wishes. A well governed state, it was argued, was 
a source of strength to the British empire. Only five members of the 
Court of Directors dissented from the annexation of Satara. 


British RULE. 


EARLY IN May YHE RESIDENT RECEIVED A LETTER DATED THE Ist 
May 1849, stating that it had been resolved that from failure of 
heirs the Satara territory had lapsed to the power which had. 
bestowed it. On the 6th of June following Mr. Frere reported to 
Government that the Notification of the annexation had been 
received loyally but despondently by the subjects and servants of 
the Jate Raja. The senior Rani protested strongly but showed no 
active opposition to the decision of Government. 


Every thing went quietly till May 1850 when the decision of 
Government as to the provision to be made for the family of the 
late Raja was communicated to the Ranis. They rejected the terms 
offered, and stipulated for the continuance of the household of the 
late Raja in their service, and intrigued in the hopes of gaining 
indirectly what they failed to procure by direct means, Finally 
they withdrew their demands and their affairs were settled ir 
December 1851. Their lands and allowances and the private pro. 
perty left by Shahaji, valued at upwards of 15 lakhs were restorec 
and distributed among them in proportions fixed by Government 
and separate apartments in the palace were assigned to each of the 
Ranis and to their adopted son Venkaji Raéje. Besides a large 
amount of jewels, furniture, and equipages, the Ranis gave t 
Venkaji the whole of their hereditary lands and villages yielding 
a net yearly revenue of over Rs, 20,000 and added to it portions o. 
their own allowances which raised his income to more thar 
Rs. 60,000 a year. The parties interested were satisfied and al 
excitement was allayed. Every individual belonging to the house 
hold of the late Raja, not retained in the service of their Highnesse 
the Ranis or of Balvantriiv Bhonsle, the boy whom the late Raja hac 
taken under his protection, was pensioned, employed, or discharge 
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with a gratuity. Since the settlement of their affairs their Highnesses 
the Ranis abstained from giving further trouble to Government. 
The final arrangement made may be thus summarised. The late 
Raja's private debts amounting to Rs. 2,35,450 and the expenses 
attending his visit at Kolhapur amounting to a further sum of 
Rs, 58,750 were discharged by advances from the public treasury. 
A balance of Rs. 25,000 remaining in the hands of the architect of 
the new palace was assigned for the improvement of the aqueduct 
built by Shahu Raja of Satara, and a further balance of Rs. 35,860, 
chiefly saving out of the pay to his late Highness’s cavalry, was 
also devoted after the manner of the late Government to public 
works. The yearly life allowance of Rs, 1,00,000 settled on the 
Rani was divided among them in the following proportions, 
Rs. 45,000 to the senior Rani, Rs. 30,000 to the second Rani, and 
Rs. 25,000 to the third Rani. The private movable and immovable 
property was unreservedly given up by Government to the 
Ranis and they were allowed to keep a life possession of the old 
and new palaces, which with all other public buildings were 
declared to be the property of Government. Balvantrav Bhonsle 
was allowed to keep property worth about-Rs. 1,42,470 that had 
been given to him, and in deference to the: -wishes of His late 
Highness a further monthly allowance of Rs. 600 was settled on him. 
Pratapsinh’s widow and adopted son were each allowed monthly 
pensions of Rs. 1,200 and the widow was also granted a sum of 
Rs, 12,000 to meet the expenses of her journey from Ban§ares to 
Satara where the Governor-General had allowed her to live. She 
reached Satara in 1854 and lived in the same palace together with 
the widow and the adopted son. of Shahaji. To Gojrasaheb, 
Pratapsinh’s daughter and only’ child was assigned a monthly 
pension of Rs. 1,200 with a monthly remainder of Rs. 1,000 to her 
male heirs. On her leaving Banares for Satara in October 1848, 
the Government of India granted Gojrisaheb Rs. 20,000 to meet the 
expenses of her journey, as well as several months’ arrears amount- 
ing Rs. 9,000 on account of herself and followers. On the death 
of the lady, on the 30th of August 1853, Government granted her 
family the sum Rs. 5,000 to meet the cost of her funeral rites. 


From 1849 Satara was directly under the British Government 
though the Regulations were not introduced till 1863. No signs of 
discontent appeared till the disordered state of the country during 
the 1857 uprising stirred some members of Pratapsinh’s family to 
seditious intrigue. No outbreak occurred at Satara during the 
uprising, but evidence was discovered of a widespread conspiracy 
only a week before the date fixed for the rising. A Ramoshi 
named Nana Raghu Chavhan, who about 1831 had _ received 
Rs. 10,000 from Government for the arrest of the great Ramoshi 
bandit Umajt Naik, told a dismissed agent of the Pant Sachiv 
that a conspircy was on foot in Satara. The Pant Sachiv’s agent 
told Mr. Rose, the District Magistrate on the 10th June 1857, 
Inquiry showed that armed Marathas had gathered at Bagarvadi 
a village near Bhor, the Prant Sachiv’s capital, that they had started 
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for Satara, and had arranged for Ramoshi and others to follow 
them. As there was a large Ramoshi population near Bagarvadi, 
thirty of the Southern Maratha Irregular Horse were sent under 
Licutenant Kerr, accompanied by the First Assistant Commissioner 
Lieutenant Sandford, to intercept them. The party marched forty- 
five miles in sixteen hours over difficult rugged ground, but were 
seen by some of the Marathis who returned from Satara and the 
greater number of the men escaped to the hills. Thirteen Marathias 
were seized, but of the thirteen, only one was a man of consequence. 
All confessed that they had come together for the purpose of attack- 
ing the station at Satara. In consequence of this intelligence the 
magistrate asked for a detachment of European troops from Poona 
which arrived towards the end of the month. On the day after the 
intellignece was received from Bhor, a Rajput messenger on the 
establishment of the Satara Judge’s court was arrested in the lines 
of the 22nd Regiment native Infantry at Satara, endeavouring to 
corrupt a Subhedar and through him all the Indian men _ of 
the regiment. The magistrate Mr. Rose was empowered to try him 
by special commission and he was executed on the 20th of June. 
On the scaffold he harangtied the people present telling them that 
the English had less. hold on the country than when they set foot in 
it, and urging them as the sons of Hindus and Musalmans not to 
remain quiet. A short time before a gang robbery had taken place 
near Parali behind the Satara fort. It was then reported that this 
gang formed a detachment from a considerable body of men who 
had gathered jin the neighbouring forests but had dispersed on the. 
return of the troops from Persia, It was now ascertained — that 
Pratapsinh’s agent Rango Bapuji had been living for six weeks in 
Parali, and that he had gathered this body of men to act with the 
band assembled in the Bhor country and with armed men hid in 
Satara The plot was mainly directed by Rango Bapuji. The 
intention was at the same time to attack Satara, Yavateshvar, and 
Mahibaleshvar, to massacre all Europcans, and to piinder the 
treasury and the town and to install Shahu, the adopted son of 
Pratapsinh, on the Gadi. Besides circulating news of the rising in 
Hindustan. Rango Bapuji set a foot absurd but widely believed 
stories; The Governor of Bombay had commissioned Rango to 
restore Pratipsinh’s family and had ordered him to seize all 
Europeans who were to be released if they agreed ta the arrange- 
ment and if they refused to agree were to he massacred. Meetings of 
conspirators had begun as far back as January 1857. Matters had 
failed to come to a head merely for want of concert, and the failure 
of one or other of the number to bring his contingent at the proper 
moment. At their last meeting the ringleaders had solemnly sworn 
over the sweetmeats which they ate together never again to fail. At the 
time the information was received every thing was ripe for an attack, 
In Satira the organisation was incomplete as at the last, conspirators 
were short of ammunition. In Bhor were large stores of powder, 
lead, and cannon halls, and in Satara 820 bullets were found ready 
cast in one house. According to the evidence at the trials, after the 
last mectiny 2,000 men were ready for the attack and arrangements 
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rad been made for opening the jail and for letting out the 800 
‘onvicts. The Pant Sachiv was deeply involved in the plot’ and the 
ither feudatories were believed to be no less guilty, and members of 
*ratapsinh’s family who were living at the old palace were proved 
o be closely implicated. One night the horses of Shahu, Pratapsinh’s 
dopted son and of Durgiasingh, the Senapati’s adopted son were 
addled, that the young Rajas might head the attack. Antaji Raje 
thirke, known as Bavasaheb, the native head of the Satara police, 
vho was then drawing Rs, 600 a month, was completely corrupted 
ry the elder Rani, and had engaged to keep the local police inactive. 
t also came out that during the previous year Bavasaheb had been 
atriguing to bring 40,000 Rohillas to Satara. The inquiry further 
howed that Shahaji’s adopted son Venkaji Bhonsle had knowledge 
f the treasonable designs against the British Government. It was 
neertain whether he was under the influence of Pratapsinh’s family 
r of the great estate-holders. The impression formed by Govern- 
yent was that he was trimming between the two parties, fearing that 
nless he fell in with their designs, if Pratapsinh’s party succeeded 
e would be in a worse position than he was under the British 
overnment, Secret levies were being raised. in all parts of the 
istrict from Bhor to the furthest part of Khanapir. Valva, on the 
ne of communication with Kolhapur, was the seat of much intrigue. 
iango Bapuji used to boast that he could bring over a thousand men 
rom Belginv and that Kolhapur would also rise. The event proved 
hat as regards Kolhapur his boast was well founded. Besides this, 
: the confessions of Pratdpsinh’s adopted son are to be believed, 
ncouraged by Holkar and Rango Bapiji, the Ranis had been plotting 
ver since their return from Benares in 1854, The province, as it 
vas then called, of Satara was ripe for ‘sedition. With one exception 
ie feudatories were without male issue, and in consequence of the 
on-recognition of Shahaji’s adoption were afraid that at their deaths 
yeir estates would be lost to their families. Government had also 
ecided that alienations made by the last two Rajas without the 
.esident’s consent were to be resumed on the death of present 
olders, These sources of discontent had much less influence on 
ve people than a feeling which, since their return to Satara in 
854, had sprung up in favour of Pratapsinh’s family. The first news 
f the mutinies in Upper India came to Satara in a private letter to 
n obscure Brahman. The Brahman took the letter to Pratapsinh’s 
hief Rani and prayed for her favour when she came into power, 
he letter was read publicly in the native library. The receiver was 
‘arned to burn it and the matter was kept a close secret. One 
f the reasons for a rising on which Rango Bapuji dwelt ever since 
is return from England was England’s embroilment with Russia. 
his, he said, gave the best possible chance for gathering levies and 
tising the people against the British power in India. He said that 


2 A very suggestive letter of Chimnaji Raghunath Sachiv to Rango Bapuji has 
xen published on page 397 of ‘ History of Freedom Movement in India” 
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all the discontented people in the Deccan looked to Satara, the ancient 
seat of the Maratha empire, as the place which should first free itself 
from the British yoke. 


Several arrests were made in July including the son of Range 
Bapiji in Kolhapur territory. Though a reward of Rs, 500 was offerec 
for his apprehension Rango Bapiaji escaped and has never been hearc 
of, The detachment of Europeans reached Satara at the end of Jun: 
and for about a fortnight all remained quiet. On the 18th of Jul: 
a desperate attack was made on the office and treasury of the Mamlat 
dar of Pandharpur, then in Satara, with the further object of raising th 
eastern districts on the Nizdm’s border. The attempt was mad 
with only a few men and the attack was successfully repelled by th 
local police with a loss of four killed including the Mamlatdar c 
Pandharpur. Two of the six leaders were killed in the attack, th 
other four were captured and blown from guns at Satara with tw 
of their followers. The rest were transported. On the 27th o 
August a special commission sat for the trial of seventeen persor. 
concerned in the plot, including the son and another relation 
Rango Bapaji'. These persons were convicted and executed on th 
8th of September. . On the 6th of August, by order of Governmen 
Shahu, the adopted son and the two Ranis of Prat&psinh, the adopte 
son Balasiheb Sendpatt, and a cousin of Shahu were remove 
for confinement to Butcher’s Island in Bombay harbour. Th: 
measure was urgently necessary in consequence of the uneasy stat 
of the province owing to the rising at Kolhapur on the 31st of Juk 
Guns were taken to and. pointed on the palace in the early mornin 
and the family were removed in closed carriages. Heavy roads mad 
the journey tedious, but it was successful. In the same month th 
disarming of the district was ordered and begun. All the canno 
and wall-pieces in possession of the feudatory chiefs were take: 
except two small pieces which they were allowed to keep for occ: 
sions of festivity and rejoicing. By the end of June 1858 ove 
32,000 small arms had been discovered, 180 guns and wall-pieces ha 
been destroyed, and over Rs. 2,000 taken in fines for concealment 
arms. No further disturbance occurred. But the insurrection < 
Kolhapur in Decem)ber 1857 necessitated the despatch of sma 
parties of troops. Seventy-five were sent to Asht&é then the heac 
quarters of the Valvi sub-division and twenty-five to Shirala, a stron 
mud fort to check any rising on the southern frontier. These trooy 
were kept at these stations till August 1858 when they were ser 
to TAsganv to join 200 men of the 22nd Native Infantry lately ser 
there from Satara to overawe the Southern Mar&tha chiefs and to chec 
the rising which it was thought might follow the annexation of th 
Patvardhan chiefs’ territories on his decease without male issu 
No disturbance took place and the troops returned at the beginnin 
of the fair season. The political prisoners Rajasbai and Gunvantabi 
the widows, and Shahn and Durgasingh the adapted sons of Pratapsin 

1 Some papers of the trial have heen published in 1957, in “ History | 

Freedom. Movement in India”, 2 Bombay Government publication 
pp. 179-198 under the caption “Satara Treason Case” 
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md Balaisaheb were kept at Butcher's Island till March 1857. In 
December 1857 Mr. Rose went to Butcher's Island and induced the 
idopted sons and Kaka Saheb a relation of Sahu’s to make confession 
f their part in the intrigues. In March 1858 they were removed 
o Karachi in Sind and were kept in residences separate from the 
\anis, who proved incurable intriguers. 


Shahu, the adopted son of Pratapsinh, was allowed to return to 
atéra where he was joined by his wife Anandibai. Venkaji, Shahaji’s 
dopted son, was removed first to Ahmadabfad and then to Ahmad- 
agar in 1859 and 1860 respectively. Monthly allowances of Rs. 100 
vere granted to Shahu, of Rs. 50 to Durgasingh, and of Rs. 30 to 
akasaheb; to the Rani Rajasbai Rs. 100 and Gunvantabai Rs. 40. 
‘ertain old servants of Pratapsinh were pensioned at a total monthly 
ost of Rs. 730 while others were discharged with gratuities amounting 
)» Rs. 1,580. Yeshvant Malhar Chitnis,, who induced the young Raja 
ad Sendpati to make their confessions, received Rs. 8,000 and certain 
alace servants who aided were given small gratuities. The Subheddr 
ho resisted the rebels’ overtures was invested with the third class 
rder of merit, and Sadashiv Khanderav, the Bhor Kdrbhdari who 
mveyed the first information was restared to his office, presented 
ith a dress of honour worth Rs. 600, and given a village worth 
s, 500 a year. Venkaji died in 1864, and Shahaji’s widow adopted 
1other son Rajaram, who was popularly known as Abasaheb. Since 
350 except for one or two gang robberies Satara has enjoyed 
period of comparative peace. In 1874 Shahaji’s widow submitted 
1 appeal to the British Government against the East India Company’s 
gh-handed behaviour in taking possession of many of the houses 
‘longing to her family, The appeal was drafted by the famous 
eader of Bombay V. N. Mandlik with the help of G. 8, Khimbete 
: Satara. Wer efforts however were not destined to bear any fruit. 
Tithin a few days after the submission of the appeal, the palace 
ght fire and a portion of it, known as Ratig Mahal, was burnt to 
hes. This gave a great shock to the lady and she died on 
lth March 1874, Abasithcb her adopted son was versatile both 

oriental learning as also in military exercises and was fond of 
itronising wrestlers. He died on 8th April 1904 leaving behind two 
ns Shivaji alias Annisaheb and Pratapsinh alias Bhausaheb. 
uring his life-time he was deprived of the hereditary title “ Maharaj” 

id he was only classed as a first class sardér. He died in 1914 and 
s younger brother Pratipsinh succeeded to his estates. He died 
ildless in 1925 and his widow adopted a son who was named 
vahu. He took to a military career in the course of the Second 
‘orld War and was very fond of hunting, in which pursuit he died 
‘an accident in 1950. He is succeeded by his eldest son Pratapsinh. 


Shahu the adopted son belonging to the other branch who had 
xen transferred to Karachi was allowed to return to the Deccan in 
85. He stayed in Poona, became the follower of a Brahmo sect 
id died in 1892. His inherited property recently lapsed to the Satar# 
‘anch as per rules of succession. . 
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As THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ADVANCED, historical centre of gravit 
shifted from the doings of the royal house to the movements of thos 
who had received the benefits of modern education. As in othe 
parts of the country so in Satara the establishment of Britis. 
tule, far from being looked upon as a curse, was welcome 
by the people. Strict adherence to rules and regulations so charac 
teristic of a bureaucratic yet constitutional Government as the Britis’ 
Government was, had influenced even the Chhatrapatis of Satara s 
much that we find Pratapsinh and his successor Shahu submittin 
petitions after petitions to the Court of Directors with a hope tha 
their line might be restored. As has been said above, Rango Bapt: 
staked everything to plead the case of the Chhatrapatis in Englan: 
but with no effect. The same policy of constitutional agitation wa 
follawed by the earlier generation of educated people to get thei 
grievances redressed, There is a reference to the District Associatio 
submitting an application signed by hundreds of people concernec 
on 18th December 1868, against a certain land legislation. Thi 
was followed by another association established on 26th June 187 
at a meeting held in the public library at Satara%, Amongst th 
leaders of those days, one finds a reference to Ganesh Vasudev Jost 
who later became famous in Poona by the term “ Sdrvajanik Kaka’ 
who took the lead in establishing an arbitration (Lavdd) court a 
Satara in 1876%. Interesting as it might appear, two persons a 
Satara, G. G. Pandit and VY. M, Gokhale took the lead in 1882, t. 
start a textile mill at Ahmadabad for the manufacture of chintz. 
Enlightened public of Satara expressed its reaction to the depositio: 
of Malharrav Gaikyad of Baroda in 1875 and later they also cam 
out with a petition that the editor of the “ Kesari” and the “ Mahratta 
should be excused from punishment for their journalistic activities 4 
1882, In the same year Raghunath Pandurang Karandikar, th 
famous pleader and Jeader of Satara in a speech at a public meetin 
extended a hearty welcome to the local self-government reform 
introduced by Lord Ripon. In 1885 was established the India: 
National Congress and we find a reference to the people of Satar 
being actuated with a desire to establish its branches all over th 
district. It was felt that the grievances of the uneducated tax-paye) 
the peasant and the worker would thus be conveyed to the India 
National Congress which would present it to government officials i 
a crystallised and well defined form. Interesting as all these event 
are, considerations of space prevent us from referring to each on 
of these in greater details, A bare chronological presentation c 
important events bearing testimony to the public-spiritedness i 
the district will tell its own tale. 


In 1892, the editor of “Pratoda” was sentenced to six month 
imprisonment for having criticised the then forest officer Mr. Fagane 


1 “Bhausaheb Soman”; by P, P. Gokhale, p. 9, 
2 Thid., p. 9. 

8 Ybid., p. 10. 

4 Jagrit Satara, by P. P. Gokhale, p. 21. 

3 “Bhausaheb Soman” by P. FP. Gokhale, p. 13, 
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In 1893 the people of Wai resolved to present an address to 
Dadabhai Naoroji and accordingly the local leaders went to Bombay 
on 16th of December for the purpose?. 


* In 1895 Lokmanya Tilak was presented with an address at a public 
meeting held in Satara on 27th of August’, 


In 1897, R. V. Kulkarni who was working as a Kulkarni was 
warned by Government not to participate in any public activity. 
Rather than submit to the order he resigned his postt. 


In the same year Bhaushastri Lele of Wai, a great Sanskrit Scholar 
0€ nationalistic bent of mind was sentenced to nine months of 
mprisonment for his criticism against Government through the 
‘olumns of Modavrtta. 


In 1900, was held the Bombay provincial political conference at 
tara on behalf of the ‘Ratepayers Association’ established in the 
wevious year, 


In 1903, R. C. Dutt, was presented -with,an address in reply to 
vhich he drew attention of the people to the greatness and glory 
f ancient Indian Culture’, 


The first phase of constitutional agitation in the form of submitting 
‘etitions to Government under the leadership of ‘moderate’ leaders 
1aving been chilled, due to the unresponsive attitude of the bureau- 
racy, people began to organise and agitate under the leadership 
f nationalists who were proverbially called the ‘extremists’. The 
gitation took diverse forms such as organising Shivaji and Ganapati 
estivals, starting of national schools, independent of government 
‘ontrol and inaugurating the Svadeshi_ moyement by encouraging 
onsumption of goods of local production. It also took the form of 
. field to field survey in rural areas, the object being, it must be 
aid, more to rouse the people against foreign rule, rather than bringing 
‘bout any systematic reconstruction or relief to the rayat. There was 
Iso a party of revolutionaries in Satara who were prosecuted in what 
s popularly called the ‘Aundh Bomb Case’ and the conspirators like 
tinge and Dr. V. V. Athalye were sentenced to a rigorous imprison- 
nent of eight to ten years in 1910. The political atmosphere of the 
xeriod can be best described in a statement made by the then 
2overnor General Lord Minto. Says he: 


“We have a party small in numbers but of considerable inHuence 
and inspired by convictions strongly and even fanatically held, 
_ who are opposed to the circumstance of British rule. The party 
may be divided into two classes, The first consists of those who 
desire autonomy but seek to obtain it by passive resistance and 
the continual sapping of the foundations of loyalty by means of 


2 “Bhausaheb Soman” by P, P. Gokhale, p, 13, 
8 Ibid, p. 14. 

+ Ibid, p. 15. 

5 Jagrit Satara; by P, P. Gokhale, p. 47. 
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attacks in the press, vn the platform aud ou more private occasions, 
They do not oridinarily resort to violence though many of them 
secretly sympathise with courage and assassination and all alike 
care to be unwilling to assist in the suppression of political crime.”, 


The second comprise those who advocate and practice methods of 
terrorism, directed against servants, European and Indian, “against 
all persons assisting justice with information, evidence etc. Youths 
are bounded together in socicties (in Bengal, Bombay, C.P. ete.) 
with no central body to control!”. The police sometimes showed 
their excessive enthusiasm, and tried to incriminate popular leaders, 
as it happened in Satéré in 1909, in a case which was investigated 
and ultimately sct aside with a confidential remark made in their 
report by the Satara C.1.D. that “a false bomb case was got up ta 
injure pleader named Phansalkar?”. The political atmosphere that 
prevailed in Satara was more or less influenced by the activities of 
the extremists, the moderates and to a certain extent the revolu- 
tionaries also, on the lines described above, with this peculiarity 
thet the moderates and the extremists in Sat&ra, with all their honest 
political differences often used to come together with a spirit of 
compromise on a,Common platform for social and other purposes. 
This is indicated by the holding of the provincial political conference 
in Satara in 1914 in which leaders of different shades of political 
opinion had participated. 


Political development in Satara in post 1914 period followed 
closely along the lines developing elsewhere. With the rise of 
Mahatma Gandhi in 1920, Satara cheerfully responded to his leader- 
ship and it is pertinent to note that erstwhile revolutionaries like 
Dr. Athalye became strong adherents of the Gandhi School of 
thought and participated in the famous Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment known as ‘Shiroda Satyégriha” where the people asserted 
right of collecting salt from the backwaters of the sea. A new leader 
of political thought, the late Mr. Shankarrio Javdekar, emerged at 
this time and revealed to the people the true significance of the 
Gandhian movement. He hailed from Islimpur and it may said 
without exaggeration that Maharashtra hardly produced in that age 
a man with a similar depth of political understanding. 


Turning to the aspect of social awakening during this period the 
pride of place must be given to the Late Rav Bahadur, R. R. Kale, 
who was on the vanguard of such movements as the uplift of women 
and the abolition of caste system. He was a staunch supporter of 
the New English School started by the Deccan Education Society 
in 1899. It continued to make steady progress until at last in point 
of efficiency it soon rivalled and outshone the Government High 
School at Satara. It is on record that it was constantly hampered in 
its onward march by the systematic subdued opposition coming 
from Government officials of the Education department®’. Later, 


1 *Bhausaheb Soman’ hy: P.  Cokhale, pp, 31-32. 
* Ibid p. 34. 
3 Fergusson College Magazine, July 1919, pp. 17-29. 
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Kale gave a substantial donation of more than a lakh of rupees and 
laid the foundation of the Gokhale School of Economics and Politics 
in the premises of the Servants of India Society's Home at Poona. 
He also donated a big house of his own to the Girls’ High School at 
Satara which has been named after his wife Satyabhamabai and is 
now managed by Maharshi Karve’s Hinge Mahilashram. 


Satara has ever given the lead in making pioneering efforts to start 
« variety of industries. As early as in 1899, ink manufacture was 
-attempted at Vite in Satara district and Menthol and Soap produc- 
tion was started at Satara in 1905'. Karad was known in the second 
decade of the 20th Century for having taken the lead in starting 
u match factory; besides these earlier efforts of an experimental 
character, which arc only indicative of the sincerity and enthusiasm 
of their pioneers, the pride of place undoubtedly must go to the 
Western India Lite Insurance Company started at Satara in 1918 by 
‘the late Annisaheb Chirmule. The company ever continued to make 
sound progress during the next half a century, until it was recently 
acquired by Government and amalgamated in'the Life Insurance 
Corporation during the post-Independence period. Besides this, the 
Kirloskar Iron & Steel Manufacturing Company started in 1910 
has been the most important pioncering industrial concern in southern 
Mahfarashtra. Its managers first began starting a small house-organ 
known as ‘ Kitloskar Khabar’ which later developed into the most 
popular and most widely read magazine in Maharashtra known as 
simply ‘Kirloskar’ and was coupled with two other magazines known 
as Stree and Manohar. Ogale Brothers having acquired their early 
training at Talegainv Glass Works, started their own Glass Factory 
at Ogalevadi near Karad in 1916. They were soon able to manufac- 
ture hurricane lanterns which could successfully compete with similar 
foreign productions. Another industrial concern started in 1922 near 
Satara Railway Station is known as Cooper Engineering Ltd. It 
began by manufacturing iron ploughs in its initial stages and is now 
manufacturing diesel engines, which have a wide demand all over 
the country. 


Vitality of Satara could be estimated from some of the educational 
institutions which have a peculiarity of their own. The most 
important of them is the Rayat Shikshan Sansthd started in 1919 by 
the late Bhaurav Patil, who, it may be said without exaggeration, 
brought about a revolution in the field of education which is only 
to be equalled by a similar one brought about fifty years ago by 
Vishnushastri Chiplunkar by starting the New English School at 
Poona. The genesis of the ‘ Patil movement’ lies in taking education 
to the masses by making it simpler and cheaper and breaking the 
conventional bonds of caste and creed. Bhauriv’s was a truly 
liberal spirit translating the philosophy of Agarkar and giving it 
a conerete form in the shape of educational institutions. Never since 
Chhatrapati Shahu of Kolhapur had initiated an equalitarian move- 
ment towards social and educational reform could there be found 


1 ‘ Jagrit Satara’ by : P. P. Gokhale, p. 50. 
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anything that could match the activities of Bhauriv. He was educa- 
tion of the masses in carnate. The Rayat Shikshan Sansthéd has now 
a net work of a number of boarding houses, high schools and colleges 
in a number of places in Satara district. Another peculiar institution 
started in 1920, at Wai is ‘The Prajnya Patha Shala’ by Narayan- 
shastri Marathe also known as Kevalanand, The institution concen- 
trated upon the study of Sanskrit and Oriental Philosophy and aimed 
at systematising, if not codifying the labyrinth of conflicting religi- 
ous commandments in the Hindu Dharma Shdstrds. Tarktirth 
Laxmanshastri Joshi is its guiding spirit at present. The institution 
has come out with a number of scholarly works, on matters religious. 
A similar spirit of oriental revival was also to be noticed at Satara 
where an Ayurvedic College known as Aryangla Mahdvidydlaya was 
started, thanks to the efforts of Dr. Agashe. The revivalist made their 
contribution in the field of historical research as is indicated by the 
efforts of the late Shri D. B. Parasnis who made a rich collection 
of rare historic documents and pictures and conducted a journal 
known as Itihds Sangriha for a number of years. The spirit of 
general awakening wag carried among the masses, thanks to the 
efforts of the followers of Saiyshodhak Samaj which sometimes 
allowed its enthusiasm to outrun its discretion and developed 
a communal turn. With all its industries Satara is largely an 
agricultural district where the peasantry often showed litigious 
tendency which not many a time took a criminal form. In recent 
times the ‘Quit. India’ movement of 1942 found a leader for it in 
Satara district in Nana Patil whose simple straight and rustic flow 
of language and arguments often created great enthusiasm among 
the masses. 


There were two important States, Aundh and Phaltan included in 
Satara district. They have been recently amalgamated in the course 
of the merger movement and have now become corporate parts of 
Satara. The former ruler of Aundh, Balasaheb Pratinidhi was 
a cultured ruler who was wise enough to read the signs of time and: 
liberally shared the political responsibility with popular leaders. He 
was instrumental in encouraging the Kirloskars in the initial stages 
of their development. Shri Malojirav Nimbalkar of Phaltan outdid 
himself by voluntary resignation and joined the Congress movement 
as an ordinary citizen. He rose to the rank of becoming a Minister 
of State and has shown by his example as to how one could cheerfully 
respond to the changing times. 


Standing on the threshold of the mid-twentieth century, one can 
look back with pride on the achievements of Satara in all fields, 
political, religious, educational and industrial. An average Satara 
middle class man wears a simple dress which conceals, in him, the fire 
of the coming age. He can be depended upon to be a worthy citizen 
of democratic India. The average farmer is looking upon agricultural 
litigation as a thing of the past and is responding to the co-operative 
movement through which he hopes to be emotionally integrated with 
the successive five year plans that plan to raise his standard of life, 


CHAPTER 3—PEOPLE CHAPTER 38. 
The People, 
ACCORDING TO THE 1951 CENSUs THE POPULATION OF THE SATARA DISTRICT Detans or 1951 
(including the newly merged areas) is 11,75,309 or 292-17 to the Census. 
square mile (m. 5,72,967 ; f. 6,02,342). Of these Hindus number 
11,380,592 (m. 5,50,069; f. 5,80,523) or 96:2 per cent; Sikhs 128 
(m. 75; f. 53); Jains 5,801 (m. 2,822; f, 2.479) or 0-4 per cent.; 
Buddhists 1 (m. 1) ; Zoroastrians 489 (m. 216; f. 273); Muslims 
37,084 (m. 18,952; f. 18,182) or 3-2 per cent; Christians 1,689 
(m. 818; f, 871) or 0-14 per cent.; Jews 20 (m. 9; f. 11) and 
the rest 638 or 0-06 per cent. The census has also enumerated 
separately 1,82,648 (m. 64,614; f. 68,084) belonging to “Scheduled 
Castes ”, 2,536 (m. 1,345;; f. 1,191) belonging to “Scheduled tribes”, 
600 (m. 304; f. 296) as “Displaced Persons from Pakistan” 
and 5 (m. 5) as “Non-Indian” nationals. The percentage of 
males in the total population is 48-8 and of females 51-2. The 
corresponding returns for 1881 were a total of 10,62,350 or 212-98 
to the square mile, of whom Hindus numbered 10,24,897 or 96-44 per 
cent.; Muslims 36,712 or 3-45 per cent. ; Christians 886 or 0-08 per 
cent. ; Parsis 99; Sikhs 29; and others 27. The proportion of males 
in the total population was 50-12 and of females 49-87. Compared 
with the 1881 returns the 1951 returns show an increase of 1,12,959 or 
10:6 per cent. 


The tract-wise distribution of the population over the district is 
as follows :— 


Rural tracts.—Satara and Karad—2,90,21 (m. 1,41,662 ; f. 1,49,059; 
Patan and Javli—2,17,777 (m. 1,083,128; f, 1,14,654) ; Koregaon, 
Khataév, Man, Phaltan, Wai, Khandala and Mahabaleshvar — 
5,06,472 (m. 2,46,575 ; f. 2,59,897).. Total-10,14,870 (m. 4,97,360, 
f. 5,23,610). 

Urban tracts.—Satara and Karad — 79,721 (m. 40,904 ; f. 38,817) ; 
Koregaon, Khatav, Man, Phaltan, Wai and Mahabaleshvar — 80,618 
(m. 40,703 ; f. 39,915). Total—1,60,339 (m. 81,607 ; f. 78,732). 


According to occupation, the 1951 census returns divide the LivELasoop 
population into eight classes. PATTERN. 


Agricultural Classes.—(1) Cultivators of Jand wholly or mainly 
owned and their dependents —7,96,371 (m. 3,84,504; f. 4,11,867), 
(2) Cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned and_ their 
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dependents ~ 22,646 (mm. 11,490; f. 11,156), (3) Cultivating labourers 
and their dependents — 46,456 (m. 22,400; f. 24,056), (4) Non- 
cultivating owners of Jand, agricultural rent receivers and their 
dependents — 41,692 (in. 17,766; f. 23,926). Total of all classes — 
9,07,165 (au. 4,836,160 ; f. 4,71,005). 


Non-agricultural Classes —Persons (including dependents) who 
derive their principal neans of livelihood from (5) Production 
other than cultivation — 1,04,422 (m. 53,805; f, 51,117), (6) Commerce 
42,950 (am, 21,965; f. 20,985), (7) Transport — 7,277 (m. 3,644; 
f. 3,633), (8) Other services and iniscellaneous sources — 1,13,522 
(m, 57,898 ; f. 55,629). Total of all classes ~ 2,68,171 (an. 1,36,807 ; 
f. 1,31,364). 


The 1881 census divided the population into six livelihood classes :— 


(i) In Goyermnent Service ; Learned Professions ; Literature and 
Arts, 18,469 or 1-74 per cent. of the population. 


(ii) In Home Service 6,485 or 0-6 per cent. 

(iti) In Trade and Commerce 4,349 or 0-4 per cent, 
(iv) In Agriculture: 3,74,950-or 35-29 per cent. 

(v) In Crafts and Industries 55,009 or 6-11 per cent. 


(vi) In Indefinite and Unproductive occupations including. 
children 5,93,138 or 55-83 per cent. 


Like most districts of the State, Satara is predominantly a rural 
district. Of the 1167. inhabited places in the district 1,152 arc 
villages (excluding uninhabited villages and. villages which form part 
of Municipal areas) and 15 towns including the city of Satara. The. 
distribution of the total district population in the urban and rural 
ureas is 1,60,339 and 10,14,970 respectively. The corresponding figures 
for 1881 were 1,331 villages with 9,46,712 inhabitants and 12 towns 
with 1,15,638 inhabitants. There are only two towns viz. Karad 
and Satara with a population of over 25,000 (Karad 27,223 and 
Satara 38,521). The rest of the towns arranged in the order of their 
population are as under: Wai (16,099), Phaltan (12,142), 
Mhaswad (9,145), Rahimatpir (8,055), Koregaon (7,230), Kale 
(7,116), Vaduj (6,838), Satara Road (Padali) (6,447), Masur (5,814), 
Kaledhon (5,152), Mahabaleshvar (4,942), Pafichagani, 4,538 
and Satari suburb (2,549). Of the 1,152 villages 493 had less 
than 500 people ; 298 between 500 and 1,000 ; 254 between 1,000 and 
2,000 ; 104 between 2,000 and 5,000 ; and 3 between 5,000 and 10,000. 


The corresponding figures for the 1881 census returns were 12 
towns (including four with a population of more than 10,000), 
inhabiting more than 5,000 people and 1,831 villages of which 110 
had less than 100 people ; 179 between 100 and 200; 410 between 
200 and 500; 331 between 500 and 1,000; 224 between 1,000 and 
2,000 ; 49 between 2,000 and 3,000 and 28 between 3,000 and 5,000. 
These villages are typically representative of the genera] pattern of 
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the district atmosphere. Most of thein were formerly walled but 
today only the remnants of these fortifications are seen. The hut- 
ments, all built in bricks and mud and having thatched roofs are 
scattered over the village site. A masonry structure with Mangalore 
tiles is rare. The streets are all katché murum, littered with every 
possible rubbish presenting a not too healthy sight to the eye. 
Kuybis or husbandmen and Marathas form the bulk of the population. 
Dhangars (shepherds) and othcr herdsmen live with their herds in 
the surrounding hills. On the outskirts of the villages are the 
quarters of Harijans such as Mahars, Mangs, Chambhars and Dhors. 


Except for the tendency on the part of well-built, able-bodied 
males who go to Bombay in search of work chiefly in the docks 
or railways as porters and others who join the army, no drift towards 
industrial cities as such is noticeable among the Kunbis and Marathas 
or Mahars in this district. They have generally chosen to stick to 
their ancestral agricultural occupations. Very few displaced persons 
from Pakistan have chosen this district as their habitation. Some 
agriculturists who were displaced on account of the Koyna project 
were generally provided with alternate landsin the neighbouring 
district of Koliba, where they are. settling down. Only English 
educated people leave the district for distaut places in the State 
or the Indian Union in pursuit of jobs. 


The following tabular statements giye the population statistics 
regarding :— 
1. Area, Houses and Population trom 1901 to 1951 ; 


2, Civil condition in different age groups during 1911, 1831 
o z e e 


and 1951 ; 


3. Comparative picture of the composition of different languages 
spoken during 1911, 1931 and 1951; 


4, Classification of population according to various religions from 


1901 to 1951 ; 
5. Division of population according to taluka from 1901-1951 ; 
6. Figures of Houses and Inmates in urban area in 1951 ; 
7. Houses and Inmates in rural area in 1951 3 
8 


Area, Houses and Population in 1951. 
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In the following pages are described some of the customs and 
distinguishing cultural traits of the community groups— Hindus 
and Muslims in the district, Hindus being further sub-divided into 
Vedic and non-Vedic and Jains. A separate section is devoted to 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 


The principal and almost only language spoken in the district is 
Marathi. The Muslim population of the district speaks a mixed 
Urdu-Marathi and the very small number of Zoroastrians. maintain 
Gujarati as a domestic tongue. Urdu is learnt in Primary Schools by 
the Muslim children. The Marathi spoken by the peasantry and 
artisan classes in various talukas differs from place to place in accent 
and intonation so as to be pretty indistinguishable from what may 
be called literary Marathi, but this phenomenon is not peculiar to 
this district. It is met with all over the world and in the case of 
all standardised languages. 


The Devanagari script in which the mother of most Indian 
languages, Sanskrit, is written is the script followed for all Marathi 
writing and printing. The modi script was in vogue till recently 
and it has to be learnt specially if-eld documents and_ historical 
papers are to be deciphered. This script has practically fallen into 
disuse in Government offices as well as in private firms and households. 


English is taught in High Schools and Colleges as a compulsory 
language and so among the educated people from all castes and 
communities English is fairly well understood and occasionally spoken, 
Familiarity with it is kept up chiefly by Government employees, 
medical practitioners, legal practitioners, industrial and commercial 
organisations, and generally by the professional classes. The English 
daily newspapers from Bombay readin the) urban centres of the 
district help these people to keep up fair acquaintance with the 
English language. 


The Census tables previously given show that the Hindus profes- 
sing Vedic and non-Vedic beliefs predominate in the district in point 
of numbers. The only other important minority groups are Muslims 
and Jains. The census does not enumerate Hindus caste-wise of 
late. But caste has not ceased to exist, though its rigour has certainly 
decreased. Sub-castes are showing a clear tendency te merge in 
a single caste and this may eventually lead to abolition of caste 
altogether. It is only inter-caste marriages on a considerable scale 
that can lead to the end of the caste-system but such marriages are 
by no means numerous at present. Castes have generally conformed 
to occupational divisions. It is the craft or the occupation followed 
by families for generations that have given those families the name 
of a particular caste among Hindus. Quite many of them are on 
the same cultural plane and their co-mingling is feasible under the 
forces released by modern life and education. Relations between the 
various castes are not unfriendly in normal times. All of them get 
on well together and socia] intercourse is restricted only so far as 
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inter-marrying and inter-dining is concerned. The latter has already 
lost much of its rigidity, but the former still persists practically 
unabated. Smoking, Paén-chewing and even taking tea, in common 
has been prevalent for years among members of different castes, the 
railways and bus transport having accelerated the process. Untouch- 
ability has been legally and constitutionally abolished in the Indian 
Union and social reformers have, for years, exerted to eradicate it. 
In the rural areas it is not so strictly observed now. Once upon 
a time untouchability meant in practice even unapproachability and 
unseeability, if such expressions might be used. Some untouchable 
village communities, particularly, the Mahars have embraced 
Buddhism, under the influence of the late Dr. B. R. Ambedkar and 
they now call themselves Nava-Bauddhas. This has not, however, 
resulted in raising them in social status, to an appreciable extent. 


There is no getting away from the fact that castes are still there. 
Brahmans belonging to all sub-castes among them are not more than 
five per cent. of the total Hindu population in the district. The 
Kunbis and the Marathas together constitute the biggest group. 
There is not much to-distinguish between the Kunbis and the Marathiis 
except that the former form a poorer section and the latter a better 
placed section of the community. Some Maratha families are said 
to have a larger strain of north Indian or Rajput blood than the 
Kunbis, though this is not always the case. The distinction between 
them is almost entirely social, the Maratha as a rule preferring 
military or police or messenger service to husbandry. The Satara 
Mariathas do not seem to have ‘historic or legendary evidence as to 
when or from where they came into the district. They are somewhat 
fairer in complexion and more refined in manners, but they cannot 
be distinguished from the Kunbis with whom all eat and the poorer 
marry. Now-a-days they all pass under the name Marathis, 


There are besides, several groups conforming chiefly to the 
occupations they have traditionally followed, who are neither 
Kunbis nor Marathas but now are classified as similar communities. 
They are the Malis or Gardeners, Beldars or Quarry-men, Buruds 
or Bamboo-workers, Ghisadis or Tinkers, Kanjaéris or Weaving 
Brush-makers, Karanjikars or Fountain makers otherwise known as 
Dalsingars or Jingars, Kasars or Bangle-makers, Koshtis or Weavers, 
Kumbhars or Potters, Lohars or Black-smiths, Lonaris or Cement- 
markers, Otaris or Casters, Patharwats or Stone-dressers, Patvekars 
or Tassel-makers, Rangaris or Dyers, Rauls or Tape makers, Salis or 
Weavers, Sangars or Wool-weavers, Shimpis or Tailors, Sonars 
or Goldsmiths, Sutars or Carpenters, Telis or Oilmen, Vadars or 
Earth-diggers, Ghadgis or Musicians, Guravs or Priests, Holars or 
Fieldmen, Nhavis or Barbers, Parits or Washermen, Dhangars or 
Shepherds, Gav]is or milkmen, Bhois or Fishers who used to be 
Palanquin-carriers, Kolis or Ferrymen, Pardeshis or Outsiders i.e. 
Upper India Men and Thakurs or Chiefs. People belonging to what 
were known as Unsettled Tribes like the Kaikadis, Ramoshis and 
Vafijaris have lost their traditional occupations and they are gradually 
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merging among the Kunbis ie. agriculturists, whether as farm 
labourers, tenant-cultivators or peasant proprietors. Formerly, the 
Kaikadis were basket-makers, the Ramoshis were sentinels and the 
Vanjaris were caravan-men. 


The case of the scheduled castes is on a different footing. Although 
held to be generally belonging to the Hindu fold, they have been 
classed apart as specially backward and needing special help for 
their uplift in society. Seats have been reserved for them in the 
local bodies like the village panchayats, district local board, the State 
legislature and the Indian Parliament. Special educational facilities, 
are also offered to them. Those belonging to this group in Satara 
are the Bhangis or Night-soil men, Mangs and Mahars. The last 
two are said to be hereditary rivals, The Mangs worked as useful 
and trustworthy village watchmen as also scavengers, hangmen, 
musicians and songsters. They’ still make and sell brooms and 
baskets, ropes of sisal-hemp and leather. Among the Mahars there 
are many sub-castes such as Murli Mahars, Gavai Mahars and Jogti 
Mahiars. All these sub-divisions eat together but do not intermarry. 
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Satéra villages are still familiar with what might be called beggars Mendicants Castes, 


who go from place to place and earn their livelihood on alms and fees 
for their other skills. Bhats or Bards, who speak Hindustani and 
Marathi, were formerly in the service of the Rajas of Satara and the 
Maratha nobility. They had minute knowledge of the family trees of 
their patrons and composed and recited crude but forceful poems 
in their honour with much gusto and gesture. Except for their long 
and shabby, greasy coat and necklaces of Cowrie shells they cannot 
be distinguished from the average Kumbis. They are called upon 
to settle social disputes at caste meetings an indication of what 
prestige they enjoy as honest, impartial judges. The Chitrakathis 
or picture showmen chiefly hail from Tasgaon but wander from 
place to place. The Gondhalis or Gondha} dancers are 
worshippers of Ambabai in whose honour they sing and dance. It 
is customary to requisition their services in Hindu households atter 
some joyful event such as birth of a son or a wedding, for performing 
a gondha] dance. Gopals or cowherds are found in Javli and Satara. 
They sing, dance and wrestle and amuse people. Gosavis or Passion 
Lords claim descent from the sage Kapila, but their ranks are in fact 
swelled from all Hindu castes. They let their hair and beards grow 
like the Sikhs and speak Hindustani ; they claim to be vegetarians and 
refrain from eating meat and drinking liquor, but are hemp and 
opium addicts. They rub themselves with ashes and wear ochre- 
coloured robes. They now live only by begging but formerly tvok 
service as soldiers and had a good name for bravery and loyalty. 
In 1789, Mahadaji Shinde enlisted large numbers of these people, 
formed them into a distinct body and placed them under the command 
of Himat Bahadur who was both their captain and religious leader. 
Jangams or Lingayats are seen here and there all over the district 
and are worshippers of Shiva. Round their necks, they wear a silver 
or copper casket with an emblem of Shiva. Their head who is called 
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au svdmi has a monastery in Karad. ‘The Joshis or astrologers tell 
fortunes by reading palms and while doing so, speak in tones so 
solemn, serious and respectful that the listener is greatly impressed. 


The Kolhatis or tumblers constitute a strange set of an itinerant 
tribe. They are a light, active, intelligent people with fair skins, 
dark eyes and short black hair. hey speak a mixture of Gujarati, 
Marathi and Hindustani; they have no settled homes anywhere; 
they generally move in gangs of about 20, carrying small mat huts 
und cots on the backs of donkeys or ponies or on their own heads. 
They pass the rainy season in some dry part of the country. They 
eat the flesh of almost any animal and are excessively fond of drink. 
Prohibition scarcely seems. to have affected them, Both men and 
women are tumblers. Yet they hold the cow in great sanctity.* 
Their priests are village Brahmans and they use charms and believe 
in witchcraft. They also worship Muslim saints and Pirs, Manbhavas 
or Respectables have now become practically extinct, but they were 
supposed to have come to the district about 600 years ago and Jater 
divided themselves into two sects known as Bairagis. and Gharvasis, 
that is to say, celebrates and married. Among the Bairagis werc 
both monks and uns.) Tirmalis. or ‘Bullock showmen have also 
disappeared but their original home was in Andhra Desha and 
their home tongue was Telugu. Uchlas or Pickpockets, literally lifters, 
also spoke Telugu. As their namc indicated they indulged in petty 
thieving and pilfering whatever they could lay hands on but were 
not helped in their calling by their wives. They also settled down 
to agriculture or merged in other cullings. Vaidus are drug hawkers, 
When they go about their work, they sling across their shoulders 
a bamboo pole hung with one or two bags containing healing roots, 
herbs, hides and poisons. They are ready to cure anything from 
a common cold to consuming diseases by some medicine in their 
bags. . Their ovigin also is presumably Andhra Desh as they still 
speak Telugu at home and corrupt Marathi with others. Vasudevs 
are wandering beggars. Their begging dress is a long crown adorned 
with peacock feathers, a long cout having numerous folds and 
trousers, but have now become almost scarce. 


All these numerous Hindu castes and sub-castes live in peuce 
with one another, following their traditions loyally and believing that 
whatever was ordaincd for them by time-honoured customs wus 
good enough for then. As Hindus, they are believers, holding that 
there is only once Almighty governing this universe and he could 
be worshipped in any of his manifestations according to individual 


* What might be called rather a “damaging description of this wandering tribe 
was given in all seriousness in the old Satara District Gazetter. It said, “On 
coming of age, a Kolhati girl is culled upon to choose between marriage and 
prostitution, If she chooses marriage, she is closely looked after; if she 
prefers ‘prostitution her parents call a caste meeting, feast. them, and declare 
that their daughter is a prostitute.” The account also adds, “All Kothati 
women, whether married or single are watched by the police and that “ They 
steal and Kidnap high ‘caste girls to bring them up as prostitutes and so arc 
under the eye of the police,” 
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taste and family tradition. This code of conduct does not make for 
a life of strife and competition. Contentment with one’s Jot is 
also a traditional teaching to. which all.are generally reconciled. 
Ordinarily, this is.the way of life of the common people, But 
Western education which gradually spread all over the country during 
the British regime and is spreading faster still in the nooks and 
comers of the country, with the advent of Svaraj, modern concepts 
about social equality and justice, individual freedom and religious 
ideas are gripping the mind of rising generations. In all spheres 
of life, including the social and religious, static ways are yielding 
place to dynamic ways and as a result a transformation of life is 
in progress. Effects of this process are noticeahle in the customs 
of all Hindus: 


The majority of Hindu customs and traditions consist of ritualistic 
practices related to various religious observances known as sathskdras 
or sacraments. ‘They are, in theory, purifying rites, conducted under 
the direction of Brahman priesthood, according to orthodox practicc. 
Regarding the exact number of these samskéras, the writers of 
Smrtis are not agreed. According to some of. these law-givers, 16 
of these sacraments are compulsory and 24 more optional. Nitya 
‘and Naimittika are the Sanskrit words used to convey this meaning. 
Of late, even the 16 have been reduced to about: half a dozen in 
most of the Hindu communities. These rituals are performed at 
birth, thread-girding, marriage, pregnancy and death, Thread- 
girding is peculiar only to the twice-born i.e. the dwijas, now consist- 
ing of all Brahman sub-divisions, some Maratha families and 
Vaishyas. Géarbhddhana, signalising the child-bearing capacity of the 
girl-wife, which used to be once performed separately and with 
much fan-fare and tom-tom as girls ‘were then married at an early 
age, has now hecome extinct and forms part of the marriage rite. 


The most important and far-reaching in its effects on every indivi- 
dual Hindu, man or woman, is the marital rite. Till lately, this was 
observed most cercmoniously, but under the stress of modern thought, 
economic necessity and reformist religious teaching even this rite 
has been reduced to the minimum by the Dharma Shastra Nirnaya 
Manda]. Even well-to-do and conservatively minded Hindus now 
resort to: what has come to be designated as the Vedic marital ritual. 
As a matter of fact even what prevailed before was also Vedic as 
distinguished from the registered marriage system under which the 
parties to the marriage could belong to different religions and 
still join in wedlock as man and wife. The four-day wedding 
ceremonies, interspersed with a number of dinner partics thrown 
by the people of both the bride and bride-groom have become 
a matter of the past and the ritual has been made brief, with just 
ore reception to friends and relatives, but the religious requirements 
like Saptepadi, Kanydddina, Vivaha-homa being preserved in their 
pristine glory in keeping with the injunctions of the shdstras and 
smrtis. The Brahmans have led the way in bringing this reform in 
vogue. - Other Hindu communities have willingly followed them. 
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(i) The joint family under the protection of a grand-father and 
a grand-mother with not only brothers and sisters, but even cousins 
under the same roof and a house with a score of rooms and balconies 
and galleries will only be rarely met with in some villages of the 
district. Even brothers when married now live together in a few 
instances, but the joint family has positively broken down. The 
matriarchal system nowhere prevails. The patriarch also is now 
extinct. Ancestral property according to Hindu usage is divided 
equally among sons and if in the life-time of a father, his sons 
and he begin to live apart, the property has to be equally shared. 
With recent amendments in Hindu law even a sister has a share in 
the father’s property when it is ancestral. In the case of self-acquired 
property, the owner of it can dispose it of in any way he likes. He 
need not, if he so chooses leave, anything to his sons or daughters 
and gift it away to any charitable or religious or any other purpose. 
This could be done by leaving will behind. The issue-less parents 
used to adopt sons, but even that tendency is now weakening under 
the stress of modern ideas, Instances of a widowed mother and her 
adopted son coming to loggerheads are by no means rare and the 
old idea of having one’s family name perpetuated is no longer found 
fascinating enough to go in for adoptions. The  other-worldly 
consideration of having a son to perform the shraddha etc. for the 
benefit of the dead in after-death life(?) does not also carry much 
weight with men who under the influence of modern education are 
developing ‘a materialistic outlook on life and affairs. 


(ii) Marriage is among the most sacred and significant of obliga- 
tions according to Hindu religion, ethics and philosophy to which 
human life is. subject. According to Hindu view, marriage is not 
a contract but a sacrament,which.is indissoluble. Members of the same 
caste and even sub-caste could alone be partners of the marital union, 
The injunction further was that such union must not take place between 
members of the.same gotra, which may be described as an enlarged 
family clan, There must be at least a minimum measure of astro- 
logical agreement, between the horoscopes as determined by the 
position of the planets at the time of birth of the proposed bride 
and groom, Marriages had to be only during particular months 
of the year and at particular hours held to be auspicious in keep- 
ing with the horoscopes. Over and above these pre-requisites, 
a number of customs and practices grew around the marriage 
ceremony. The celebrations spread over about a week and some 
consequential ceremonies extended even to a whole year. 


In the age of reason, education and social transformation ushered 
by modern times, many of the non-essentials have dropped down. 
Several were considered even stupid and frivolous. Public opinion 
gradually but unmistakably underwent a change which was reflected 
in the new attitude towards social reform. It found expression in 
a great deal of legislation passed by the representative and democratic 
legislative bodies of the country. Thus child marriage was abolished, 
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The justice and the desirability of the contractual element even in 
holy wedlock was recognised and divorce under certain specified 
conditions is now permissible. Freedom ‘to marry beyond one’s 
caste has been conceded and recognised as quite in order and even 
the gotra barrier has crumbled down. Marriages between members 
of sub-castes have become common enough. Marriages between 
members of different castes are no longer sensational, though they 
are not yet frequent. They have ceased to be topics of criticism 
and antagonism previously leading to social ostracism. At least in 
urban areas, they do not rouse even idle curiosity and inconsequen- 
tial comment they once did. Under the stress of conditions created 
by industrial progress and modern education, rapid advance in 
the same direction may be made. The marriage customs of the so- 
called higher and lower caste groups among Hindus do not differ in 
important details. Only the ritual among the former is conducted 
according to Vedic mantras and among the latter according to Puranic 
mantras. Polyandry does not exist anywhere in Maharashtra. 
Polygamy was current enough and cases may be found even today 
in which a man has taken two or even.three wives, but polygamy 
has now been legally banned. According to.time-honoured ways 
of life, rules of endogamy prohibit marriage outside a caste or 
sub-caste ; rules of exogamy prohibit marriage between sagotras, 
sapindas and sapravaras. Brahmans claim gotras and pravaras and 
abide by gotra and pravara exogamy. Marathis claim kuli (stock) 
or devak (marriage guardians) as well as gotras but among them as 
among Prabhus the same is not necessarily a bar to marriage, the 
chief restrictions being sameness of kuji and devak. Many non- 
Brahman communities have kuli, devak and surnames as exogamous 
divisions. Sagotra and Sapravara marriages even among Brahmans 
are now valid under the Hindu Marriage Disabilities Removal Act 
(XXVIII of 1946). The prohibited degrees of kindred for marriage 
beyond agnates vary according to the custom of the community con- 
cerned. As regards cross-cousin unions, éxcept that of the brother’s 
daughter with the sister’s son, which is not only tolerated, but even 
sedulously sought among the Sarasvat and Deshastha Brahmans, other 
types are disallowed. Marriage with a wife’s sister is allowed and 
a brother may also marry his brother’s wife’s sister i.e. sisters can 
become sisters-in-law. 


“All marriage agreements may conveniently be reduced to five 
types. In sdlankrt kanydddna, the bride’s father bedecks her with 
ornaments and jewellery and stands the expenses incidental to the 
marriage including travelling expenses of the groom’s side. In 
kanyadana, the bride’s father’s expenses are limited to his own side. 
In varapaksa-vadhiipaksa form, the parties bear their own expenses 
and consider it honourable to exchange suitable gifts and dinner 
parties according to the means of either. In the hundd form, the 
bride’s father pays a heavy varadaksind, so that the groom is, as it 


*The described ceremony holds good among Marithés and others who are 
in large majority in the district. 
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groom's side with a price for the bride. Variations suited to mutual 
convenience in all these forms are made in individual instances. 


The process of the marriage ceremony consists of a number of 
stages. It begins with mdganit. Among the poor and_ backward 
communities, it is the father of the groom or some near elderly 
relative who starts the negotiations, In the case of the well-to-do 
they are usually initiated by the bride’s father or his representative. 
Tf there is no initial hitch, the family priests who are usually astro- 


-logers come on the scene and compare the horoscopes of the bride 


and the bridegroom. If they agree, marriage terms follow and 
a betrothal day is fixed. Pdnsupdari is distributed to the friends and 
relatives invited for the auspicious occasion and the marriage is 
taken as settled. It is considered dishonourable to go back on this 
settlement unless some extraordinary event unsettles it. This is 
followed by what is called sékharpuda or sdkharsédi. Ona mutually 
selected day, the groom’s father or a close relative of his and friends 
go to the bride’s house to present her with a sddt and bodice cloth 
and some ornaments. Five suvdsinis i.e. women with their husbands 
living mark the bride’s forchead with kunkit and present the sddi, 
khan and ornament to her, with a packet of sweets. The others 
are given pdnsupdri and a light feast. This ceremony is known as 
sdkharpudé. Some days later, the bride’s relatives go to the groom’s 
house for the tilé ceremony when the groom is presented with 
a suitable headdress, clothes and a gold ring. ‘The groom’s forehead 
is marked with a tila. The sékharpuda and the tiJé together consti- 
tute the betrothal, These are followed by patrikdpijana which means 
worshipping the papers on which the names of the bride and bride- 
groom are written by their respective priests with the God Ganesh 
as witness. After this all the family and local gods and goddesses 
are specifically invited to bless the contemplated marriage by placing 
a few rice grains before each of the idols. This is often done hy 
a procession of friends and relatives going to the various temples. 


A day before the marriage day, a symbolic ceremony known 
as ghand is held. Though it does not form part of the religious proce- 
dure, it is performed in the houses of both the bride and the 
bridegroom, A turmeric root, some wheat and an areca-nut are tied 
in a piece of new cloth to the handle of a jdte (grinding stone) 
by married and unwidowed women. Next the women grind some 
wheat and turmeric by the handmill to the accompaniment of prayer 
songs to Ganesh and Sarasvati. Two wooden pestles are then tied 
together with a piece of new cloth containing turmeric root, a betel- 
nut and a little wheat ; some wheat is put into a bamboo basket and 
pounded with these pestles. The provisions for the marriage are 
supposed to be prepared after this ceremony but it is not really 
observed in practice. The grinding stone and the pestles used for 
the ccremony are kept in the same position till all functions in 
connection with the marriage are over. This is usually done in the 
early hours of the morning. The next item is that of halad and 
telvan. A party of suvdsinis from the groom’s house go to the house 
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of the bride to the accompaniment of music, taking with them in 
a basket turmeric paste, articles of dress, etc. The bride is smeared 
with oil and this paste and given a hot water bath. She is presented 
a new green sddi and choli. What remains of the turmeric paste 
and oil is taken to the groom’s house. He is rubbed with these and 
given a similar bath. The bride’s father presents him a dress which 
he puts on when he starts for the bride’s house in a procession for 
the actual marriage ceremony. 


On the marriage-day a number of propitiatory rites are gone 
through in the camps of the bride and the bridegroom. They are 
called mandapa-pratistha and devakapratistha and include Ganapati 
piijana, punydhavdcana, nandigraéddha and grahamakha. A spot in 
the marriage-booth is cow-dunged. Suvdsinis decorate it . with 
rdangoli quartz powder) and arrange three pdts (low wooden stools) 
in a line and cover them with rich velvet or woollen material. The 
parents of the bride and bridegroom take bath, put on silk apparel 
and seat themselves on the pats with their faces to the east. Next, 
because samskaras which ought to have-been performed on the bride 
or the groom, but were not, aré ‘made to undergo a prdyascitta 
(penance). The father of the bride or the groom declares solemnly : 
“Tam going to marry my son or daughter named so and so in order 
to be free from the debt of gods and ancestors and to continue 
the performance of righteous deeds and to propagate offspring fit 
to perform these deeds.” In this declaration is contained the essence 
of marriage as a social and sociological duty. In order that the 
whole marriage procedure may pass» of without any inauspicious 
occurrence, prayers in propitiation of Ganapati, the family deities, 
Mrtyunjaya and the ill-favoured stars of the party are held through 
priests, These prayers commence before and end after the marriage 
and are known as anusthdn. Gadagner or kelvan are felicitations 
accompanied by dinners thrown at home and at relatives’ on the 
eve of the marriage. 


There is a ceremony! which is peculiar only to those Maratha 
families in which some warrior-ancestor gloriously died on the 
battlefield. An elderly male member belonging to a kal, different 
from that of the party to be married is made to take part of 
the Veera Purusha. He is ceremoniously taken to the bank of 
a river. Water nymphs and the Veera Purusha are worshipped. 
He is presented a dress and he holds a sword in his hand. He is 
then brought back to the house and smeared with red powder. At 
the entrance of the house, rice mixed with curds and cocoanut are 
waved near his person. The sword in his hand is then taken and 
placed near the house-gods, The Veera Purusha has then to remain 
in the house till the marriage ceremony is over. 


A formal declaration of the marriage settlement in the presence 
of friends, relatives and invited guests is held on the eve or on 
the same day of marriage at the bride’s house, It is called végddna 
or vangniscaya, The groom’s father, accompanied by a party of 
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men and women goes in ceremony to the bride’s house. After they 
are welcomed and seated, the bride dressed in rich clothes is brought 
and seated on a pat. The groom’s father gives into her hands 
a cocoanut and a betel-leaf packet and says thrice addressing her 
father ; “{f shall accept your daughter in marriage for my son.” The 
bride’s father says to him: “Please do” also thrice. Both of ther 
then embrace each other and the ceremony is over. When the 
time for marriage draws near, the bridegroom is dressed in the dress 
presented to him at the time of halad ceremony by the bride’s father 
His brow is decked with a basing or marriage coronet. His 
left cheek is touched with lamp-black and he carries in his hanc 
a dagger with a lemon stuck on its point. He must not part with 
it, till the marriage is over. He rides a horse or is even seated ir 
a car. Musicians and drum-beaters walk in front and behind ther’ 
walk all the men of the party followed by the bridegroom. Behind 
the bridegroom walks his sister holding the sakundivd (lucky lamp) 
laid in a dish and another woman follows her with a metal or earthen 
pot holding rice, betel-nut and water, covered with a mango-branch 
and a coconut set on a_heap of rice in a bamboo basket. Other 
ladies and women servants follow. The party halts at the place 
previously fixed upon for performing what is known as siménta- 
pijan, worship at the boundary. Then the bridegroom’s brothex 
or some other relative rides the groom’s horse and advances to the 
bride’s house to announce the bridegroom’s arrival. For doing this 
service he is called varadhavd or the groom’s messenger. He is 
treated with special respect and given a present by the bride’s father. 
The bridegroom is then worshipped by the bride’s father and the 
combined party proceeds to the bride’s house for the marriage. 
On reaching the bride’s house, one or two suvdsinis pour water on 
the hoofs of the horse on which the bridegroom has come. The 
groom then dismounts ‘and is welcomed by the bride’s mother at 
the entrance of the marriage booth with a dish holding two wheat 
flour lamps, waves small rice balls and the lamps round the bride- 
groom, throws the rice balls to one side and lays the lamps at his 
feet. Another swvdsini pours a dish full of water mixed with lime 
and turmeric on his feet. The bridegroom presents her with 
a sddi and hodice-cloth, the bride’s father hands him a cocoanut and 
leads him by hand to a place prepared for him near the bahulé 
(altar), The guests are received and seated in the marriage hall 
where music is kept going. The family priest keeps a close watch 
on the water-clock or ghatikapdtra kept by his side and notes the 
approach of the auspicious moment for the marriage. While all 
this goes on the bride is given a bath, is dressed in a special marriage 
dress and seated before what is known as Gaurihara and asked to 
pray to god Siva and goddess Parvati and Indrani, the wife of 
Indra, head of the celestial world. 


A little before the auspicious moment, the bride’s father worships 
the paper on which the muhurta has been written, Then two small 
heaps of rice grains are mide near the marriage altar by the priest 
and a cloth with a central cross-mark is held between the heaps, 
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The bridegroom stands on one heap and the bride on the other, 
the former facing west and the latter east. A mixture of rice grains, 
jire (cumin seeds) and sugar is given into the hands of both. The 
maternal uncles of the bride and the groom stand behind them, in 
the case of the Marithas and those who called them Kshatriyas 
with naked swords crossed over their heads. The priests stand on 
either side of the curtain and tell the pair to look at the lucky cross 
and pray to their family gods. The priests recite auspicious 
verses and throw rice, mixed with kunki, on both. One of the 
priests distributes red rice to the guests, which they: throw over the 
bride and groom at the end of each verse. When the auspicious 
moment arrives, the astrologer claps his hands. This is a signal 
for all to start clapping and the musicians to play on their instru- 
ments and the Sirigi to blow his horn. The priests draw aside the 
curtain and the bride and groom place a little of the mixture of rice 
grains over each other’s head and garland each other. This is 
followed by what is called madhuparka. The bride’s father and 
mother sit on two pdts in front of the bridegroom who is seated on 
a slightly higher seat, a cauranga and wash his feet, the mother 
helping in pouring water and the father scrubbing. The father then 
worships the bridegroom and pours on his right hand a spoonful of 
honey mixed with curds which is called madhuparka. The bride- 
groom sips it. If the parents have a senior son-in-law or sons-in-law, 
they are offered madhuparka first in order of their seniority. The 
hands of the bride and the bridegroom are then joined by the father, 
a pot of bell metal is held under them by the priest and the bride's 
mother pours water with some coins in it over, their clasped hands. 
This completes the kanydddn or giving over the girl. This is 
considered a highly meritorious act-on the part of a house-holder 
because the priests keep saying kanya tarayatu ; punyam vardhatam. 
This means “May the daughter save lier father and let his merit 
increase”. The bride’s father then presents new clothes, ornaments 
and other articles to the bridegroom. He puts round the bride’s 
neck a lucky necklace called Mangalasiitra which is made of black 
glass beads and some gold beads and a locket. Ganapati is 
worshipped by them and Brahmans are given daksina. The couple 
also worships Lakshmi, Indrani and Parvati. While all this is in 
progress the guests in the hall are given pdnsupari, cocoanuts, sweets, 
flowers, attar, rose-water etc., as witnesses to the wedding. This 
done, they disperse. Vivdha homa i.e. marital sacrifice is then 
lighted and saptapadi ie. going seven times round this fire on 
the part of the bride and bridegroom makes the marriage valid. But 
in order that it should be final and irrevocable, one more 
‘rite remains. That is known as pdnigrahana. Kankana or 
marriage wristlets are tied to the wrists of the couple and they are 
shown the Dhruvatdrd or the Pole Star while they hold each othier’s 
hands. This is a symbol of remaining steadfastly loyal to each 
other. The concluding social event is the vardt ie. the ceremonial, 
homeward return of the bridegroom accompanied by his newly-wed 
wife. This is usually done the same night or the next day’s night. 
In the old days, when boys and girls were married at a very young 
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age, parents and other elders of the family derived considerable 
fun by making the newly-weds go through a number of funny and 
frivolous situations. With grown-up boys and girls as parties to 
the marriage, this vulgarity has almost completely disappeared, 
Yet, they are made to sit to dinner in the same plate and feed each 
other. After vardt, another socially significant ceremony ‘is held 
at the groom’s house. It is the welcome extended to the daughter- 
in-law by the mother-in-law. It is called sunmukhdarshan, literally 
seeing the daughter-in-law’s face. She presents the daughter-in- 
law new clothes and ornaments and puts sugar in her mouth. The 
last religious ceremony is decakothdépana or unshrining of the decak. 
It is performed on the 2nd, 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th or 10th day of the 
marriage. The details are the same as those observed while install- 
ing the devak. When this is over, Brahmans and priests are rewarded 
for their services. It is a custom among Satara Marathas and 
similar communities to treat guests with a sweet feast during the 
marriage period and a hot feast after the devakothadpana. It chiefly 
consists of meat, mutton and fowl. 


During the last thirty years-conditions of life have enormously 
changed. The marriage age of boys and girlq has considerably 
risen. The economy of the country has undergone a transformation, 
resulting in increasing urbanisation, overcrowding in cities and 
a much faster tempo of day-to-day life. The old, elaborate and 
leisurely ritual, whether, religions or social, connected with an event 
like the marriage is found to have no place in the altered circum- 
stances. Attempts have been made to rationalise and abridge the 
whole ceremonial. Needless to say that the other several sarskdras 
have also been abolished or abridged. Upanayana still remains 
only in name, but in most cases the sacred thread is given up almost 
as soon as it is adopted. Collective Upanayanas have come into 
vogue in certain places which show that people still care for the 
nominal initiation of children into: the student stage with some 
religious ceremony. The only other samskaras are those in connection 
with birth, death and pregnancy that are still cared for and observed, 


The prospect of a baby in the offing for a newly wed bride is 
greeted with enthusiasm both by her parents and at her husbands. 
A woman without a child is an imperfect and immature woman and 
is looked upon as ominous. No Hindu woman is happy if within 
a reasonable period after marriage, she does not become enceinte. 
But when happy omens of a coming child are noticed, there is joy 
in the family and every one desires that the first arrival should be 
a male babe. For this purpose the sacrament of pumsavana was 
devised while the young wife was in the third or fourth month of 
pregnancy. But whether because it has been found ineffective or 
unnecessary it has fallen into disuse. The prospective mother’s 
longing, dohdle as they are called, are fondly noticed and promptly 
satisfied by the elderly members of the husband’s family. If a child 
is born with some birthmarks or congenital defects, they are ascribed 
to non-fulfilment of the longings. It is customary for a newly wed 
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to go to her parents for the first confinement. All arrangements 
including the engagement of a midwife known to the family are 
made. She looks after the young mother for ten days after delivery. 


All rural communities are particular about the fifth or sixth day 
worship as they are believed to be full of danger to the new born. 
The belief is that convulsive seizures and most other forms of disease 
are the work of spirits and they can be warded off only by worship- 
ping the Mothers Fifth and Sixth. The elderly women of the house 
are particular about keeping a lamp constantly burning in the 
confinement room and the mother is never left alone during the ten 
days. On the fifth day of child-birth, friends and relatives are 
asked for a dinner. In the name of the Pdicavi a betel-nut, a sword 
or sickle are placed on a pdt and sandal-paste and flowers are 
offered. The mother bows before the goddess with the child in 
her arms and prays her to protect the child from evil spirits. On 
the sixth day, a blank sheet of paper and a reed pen and ink are 
placed on a pat and Satvai or Mother Sixth is worshipped as on the 
previous day and a few friends are treated to a feast. 


During the ten days, the mother is considered untouchable and 
only the midwife touches her. The family observes suher for the 
period as sutak is observed in the case of a death. On the 11th day 
mother and baby are given a purificatory bath, their clothes are 
washed and the whole house is cleaned.. The male members of the 
house-hold then put on new sacred threads, |The midwife is presented 
with a lugadé, bodice cloth and some money as her fee, The mother 
is cleansed from impurity by spraying ¢ulsi water over her. 


Of late, with the practice of sending expectant mothers to maternity 
and nursing homes, many of the old practices have become mori- 
bund. On the 12th day, is the naming ceremony of the child. 
Women friends and relatives are invited for the purpose. They 
bring presents, the musicians play, the baby is put in the cradle and 
the christening is gone through. This ceremony is called bdrsé. 
The lobes of the child’s ears are pierced by a gold thread, generally by 
a goldsmith. If the boy is subject to a vow, his right nostril is also 
pierced and a gold ring put there. Cuddkarma or first hair-cut was 
also a samskdra, performed traditionally after a male child was two 
or three years old, but it has now died out. 


Upanayana, Vratabandha and Maufijibandhana are the Sanskrit 
names of what is popularly known as the mufija sacrament, intended 
only for the three varnas viz., Brahmana, Kshatriya and Vaishya. 
Whoever can claim classification in one of these three from among 
the numerous castes and sub-castes of today can have it performed 
in the case of their male issues, In theory, it is a purificatory rite 
initiating a boy into Brahmacarydsrama or studenthood. It has to 
be performed when a boy is from 8 to 12 years of age. It is 
customary to perform it in only five months of the year viz., Magha, 
Phalguna, Chaitra, Vaishakha and Jyestha with due regard to astro- 
logical considerations. 
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Mauifjibandhana means girding the waist of a boy by a thread 
made from the muéija grass. Its religious or cultural significance 
is now almost wholly lost and it has now become an occasion for 
a social] get-to-gether for relatives and friends. It is more a festive 
than serious function. Preparations for it begin a few days before 
the auspicious day fixed for the ceremony. A booth is raised in 
front of the house and its posts are decorated with plantain trees, 
mango twigs and flowers. Invitations are sent far and wide to 
friends and relatives. As in the case of marriage, gadagners or 
kelvans i.e. congratulatory feasts are given to the boy and his parents 
by friends and relatives. A day or two before the ceremony, the 
boy’s parents and the family priest visit temples and houses of friends 
and relatives to extend personal invitations to God and inan for bless- 
ing the boy. This ceremonial invitation extending is called aksat, 


On the thread-ceremony day, the ghdnd is performed as in the case 
of marriage. Drummers and pipers start playing on their instru- 
ments. One of the priests sets up the ghatikd (water-clock) with due 
ceremony. The usual propitiatory rites are gone through. Ganapati 
and the Matrkas are worshipped and punydhavdcana is performed. It 
is a prayer offered for the day proving full of blessings. This is the 
hour for friends and relatives to offer presents to the boy and his 
parents. After this is performed what is known as néndisrdddha. 
‘Twenty-seven betel-nuts representing joy-bringing guardians are 
placed in a winnowing fan and worshipped with kunki and flowers. 
It is then taken in the family god-room, Brahmanas, men and women 
are fed and are given -daksin@. Mother and boy are then annointed 
and bathed together and there is a ceremonial (now-a-days nominal) 
cutting of the boys hair by a barber who is given a turban, a kerchief 
rice, betel and cocoanut. The boy is again bathed and there is 
a ceremonial tiffin when for the last time the boy eats from his 
mother’s plate. Boys of his age called batus participate in the 
tiffin and are given daksind. The boy is again given a bath and 
made ready for the upanayana ceremony. 


As the muhurla (auspicious moment) approaches, friends and 
relations and all invitees gather together in the booth and take their 
seats. The father sits on a pdt with his face to the east and the: 
boy stands before him facing west. A curtain is held between them 
by the priests. The boy’s sister stands behind him with a lighted 
lamp and, a cocoanut in her hands. The priests recite manigaldstakus 
(lucky! verses) and the guests present throw aksatds (unbroken red 
rice grains) at the boy and his father. At the exact lucky moment 
(muhurta) the curtain is withdrawn, guests clap their palms, musicians 
play with double effort and the boy lays his head at the feet of his 
father. The father blesses him and seats him on his right thigh. Pén- 
supari, attar-gulab and flowers are distributed to all present. It is 
customary to hand a cocoanut to each person while departing. The 
new custom on the part of guests, now-a-days is to make some present 
to the boy. 
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The religious ritual begins soon, The boy is seated to the father’s 
right. A sthandila (carthen altar) is traced in front of the father, 
blades of darbha (sacred grass) are spread over it and a sacrificial 
fire (homa) is got ready. The priest daubs a cotton string in oil 
and turmeric, ties it round the boy’s waist and gives hin a langoti to 
wear. He then rolls a yellow paficé (short waist-cloth) round his 
waist and a white one round his shoulders. Another cotton string 
daubed with oil and turmeric and a bit of deer skin passed into 
it is hung on the left shoulder of the boy in the manner of a sacred 
thread. Offerings of djya (ghee), sesame and seven kinds of samidhds, 
(sacred fuel sticks) are made to the sacrificial fire. The boy is asked 
to pass between father and fire, sip three dcamanas and repeat texts. 
Again he passes between fire and father and takes his seat to the 
right of his father. He then rises, bows to the dcarya (preceptor- 
priest) and requests him to initiate him in brahmacarydsrama, His 
request is granted by handing him over a yajnopavita (sacred thread) 
a danda (staff) of palas and by giving him general instructions about 
acquiring knowledge. He is taken out of the house to look at the 
sun and offer him a prayer called Gayatri. After this is performed the 
principal sacrifice in which prayers are offered to agni (fire), Indra 
(king of gods) and Siirya (the Sun) to bestow their powers on the 
hoy. The last rite of the Upanayana sacrament is medhdjanana 
in which prayer is offered to the Goddess of Mind that she give 
the boy knowledge and intellect. This is done by preparing a small 
square earthen mound and planting in it a branch of the palas tree 
and worshipping it as the representative of the Goddess of Mind. 

Samdvartana (originally return from the preceptor’s home after 
12 years of studenthood) has now become an adjunct of Upanayana, 
coming within a few days of it. The boy discards the mujija i.e. the 
triple waistcord of sacred grass and his langoti, puts on costly clothes, 
a pair of shoes and takes up an umbrella and pretends to set out 
on a journey to Kishi (Banaras). The priest or the maternal uncle 
of the boy pretends to dissuade him from his plan by promising to give 
his daughter to him in marriage and he stays | 

Hindus usually cremate their dead, Only children under eight years 
of age are buried. When a person is in his last moments and he is 
conscious, he keeps on remembering or repeating God’s name. If he is 
unconscious, other people do it for him. At the point of death, his 
head is taken by his son or wife in his or her Jap and holy Ganges 
water and a leaf of tulsi plant is put in his mouth. It is also 
customary to put a gold piece and a pearl in his mouth. When life is 
extinct, the news is announced to relatives and friends and even com- 
municated to distant places. Nearmost relatives try to come for the 
cremation and if it is a son or a brother it is customary even to postpone 
cremation for about 24 hours, When relatives and friends gather, they 
start preparations for carrying the dead body to the cremation ground. 
Usually, it is a ladder-like bier that is prepared out of bambvos. 
Two new earthen pots, a large one for water and a small one for fire, 
gulal (red powder), betel-leaves and white cloth about seven and 
half feet long are procured. Arrangements for sufficient firewood and 
cowdung cakes and a few dry tulsi plants are made. The dead 
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body is washed and securely tied in the bamboo bier and shrouded 
with the white cloth, keeping only the face bare. The son or the 
nearest relative takes a bath. Nearest kinsmen or close friends become 
the four bier-carriers and the son leads all the mourners to the crema- 
tion ground. He carries the fire-pot on a triangular frame fastened 
to a string. On reaching the cremation spot, a pile of firewood and 
cowdung cakes is laid. The dead body is kept on it and covered 
with fuel including the dried tulsi plants. The son with the help 
of the priest sets fire to the pyre. He goes round the pyre three times 
with a water-filled earthen pot and stands at the head of the pyre. 
Another person breaks the pot with a small stone and the son 
beats his mouth with the back of his hand. He then goes and sits 
among the other mourners. All of them wait till the skull bursts, 
whose sound is heard by all. The stone with which the earthen pot 
is broken is carefully preserved for further obsequies as the symbol 
of the dead to whom water oblations are given by the dearest and 
the nearest. The mourners return home. In the evening, a lighted 
lamp is kept burning where the deceased breathed his last. If the 
deceased is a woman with her husband alive, she is decked with 
flowers, rubbed with turmeric paste and a kumkum mark is placed 
on her forehead anda handful of rice, a cocoanut and betel leaves 
are laid in her lap. \ Otherwise, the rest of the procedure is the same. 


If the deceased belongs to the Brihman or Kshatriya stock, the after- 
death rites are observed in the Vedic style known as mantragni; in 
the case of others also priests officiate but it is a simple consignment . 
to fire. On the third day, the son accompanied by few friends and 
relatives visit the cremation ground and from the spot where the dead 
body was burnt, they collect the ashes and whatever remains of the 
bones, These are consigned in the water of a stream or river and 
those who can afford to do so, take the same for consignment to a holy 
place like Prayig, where the Ganges, Jamna and Sarasvati rivers 
meet and is therefore called Triveni Sangam. On the tenth day, 
all members of the household take a purificatory bath, all clothes 
are washed, The son of the deceased takes off his moustache and 
bathes. After bath the aslnd, i.e. the symbolic stone representing 
the deceased is washed with cowdung and rice oblations are offered 
to it in the cremation ground. Presents of money and utility articles 
are made to a Brahman in the name of the deceased which once 
included clothes, shoes and a cow. The normal expectation of the son 
and others is that when the oblations are offered in open space, crows 
should come and dispose of them. If this does not happen, the belief 
is that the deceased desires those left behind to give him some 
assurance or other regarding this thing or that. Sometimes all 
these efforts fail to make the crow touch the rice ball oblations ; 
but most often they are not disappointed. After this procedure is 
gone through the mourners return home. 


On the eleventh day, all members of the household take paficagavya 
and sprinkle it all over the house. This is a mixture made of cow’s 
milk, curds, urine, ghee and dung. New sacred threads are worn. 
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On the 12th day a ritual known as sapindi sraddha is held. By virtue 
of this ritual the deceased is gathered to his previous three pitrs i.e. 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather. On the 18th day, 
a Srdddha is performed in the name of the dead and friends and 
kinsmen are asked for dinner. After this, every year, the Sraddha is 
performed on the day of the death of the deceased. 


Once a deceased has been cremated, the Sréddha is not now-a-days 
observed in the prescribed way every year in families who have come 
under modern influences. Some charity is made in his name in his 
memory out of grateful feelings. Those who can afford it, 
even award prizes, and scholarships in his name or pay poor students’ 
fees in his name. The time-honoured rites do not suit the present 
tempo of life, Taking the dead body in a hand-cart has also been 
introduced in various places instead of on a bier on four persons’ 
shoulders. 


Recent Jegal enactments have considerably affected the position of 
{findu women. Equality of the sexes, insgeneral, has been regarded 
as guaranteed by the constitution of the Indian Union and women 
wwe not prevented now from participating in any field of civil life 
of the country. They can, in theory, practise any profession, hold 
any office and even inherit property in their own right, A Hindu 
widow could take another husband among the so-called lower castes 
of Hindus by usage but the Hindu law in theory put a ban on widow 
marriage so far as the so-called higher communities like Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas and Vaishyas were concerned. But the Widow Remarriage 
Act of 1853 removed this disability, even though during the last 
100 years, widow marriages have not taken place in large numbers, 
Che right of divorce was not there at all, because the Hindu marriage, 
u theory, is indissoluble ; but legislation in this behalf has allowed 
livorce to any Hindu wife for sufficient cause, The restrictions on 
livorce have made it difficult enough. There is provision, however, 
or legal separation on sufficient cause being shown, at almost any 
ime. With the spread of education among women and their having 
‘ome out of homes to seek jobs on an equal footing with men, 
livorce cases have begun to figure in the news from time to time. 
he natural disabilities to which woman’s status is heir, has, however, 
ed to the existence of some kind of traffic in women for ages together 
vith the attendant evil of prostitution. To this are allied, though 
n a clandestine way, the evils of drink and gambling, But these 
ire not there in this district on such a scale as to cause alarm. 
*rohibition has been legally established all over the Maharashtra 
itate though its breaches are found to be rather too many for a reason- 
ble enforcement of the law. Breaches of so many provisions of the 
’enal Code are there from day to day, but they are not supposed to 
ye a menace to peace, order and good government. Similar is the 
ase of breaches of the Prohibition law. Gambling has never caused 
ven that much trouble, though enlightened public opinion demands 
hat measures of enforcement of the anti-drink and anti-gambling 
agislations need to be more drastic and stringent. 
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According to the 195] census there were 203,177 occupied houses in 
the district, which gave an average of 50:36 houses to a square mile, 
Of these 179,377 (46-79 per sq. mile) were in the rural areas and 
23,800 (125-93 per sq. mile) in the urban areas. The 203,177 occupied 
houses in the district accommodated 233,752 households! (R. 201,742 ; 
O, 32,010). This gave an average of 1-51 households for each 
occupied house for the district, 1-3 for the rural area and 1:3 for the 
urban area. Houses in the district as a whole nowhere present 
a picturesque panorama, Modern architecture has made very little 
impact upon the housing sense of the people. With a few exceptions, 
where terraces are built, most of the urban dwellings are old-fashioned, 
having roofs of tiles or corrugated iron sheets. They are built with 
burnt: bricks and have a stone foundation. The walls are plastered 
with mortar mixed in sand. It is only the abundant use of distem- 
pers that gives them a variegated appearance. Rural houses, 
on the contrary, present a sorry spectacle. Here the hutments are not 
constructed with a view to meeting individual requirements but 
are built in a manner that would afford protection against the 
vagaries of climate. In the dry eastern and northern belt they are 
flat-rooted and in the.rainy north-east and north-west regions they 
are thatched. Generally they are built with sun-dried bricks and 
mud, pointed with mud or mortar. In houses fashioned as town 
dwellings, there are! windows, window shutters, door frames and 
door panels, all made of babul or mango and in houses of the rict 
of teak wood ; otherwise doors are made of thatch and bamboos anc 
a deliberate rectangular opening kept at a height of about five feet 
from the ground level, provides a ventilator. Bamboo and teak 
rafters are also largely used. 


The houses in the district may be arranged under two divisions 
immovable and movable. The immovable houses may be dividec 
into four classes. Those with tiled roofs and walls of fire-bakec 
bricks or dressed black stone; those with tiled roofs and walls o 
sun-burnt bricks or mud and stones; those with flat earth or tilec 
roofs and generally walls of unburnt bricks ; and those with thatchec 
roofs and wattled or grass walls. The movable dwellings belon; 
to wandering tribes who carry them wherever they go, They ar 
of two kinds small tents or pals either of coarse cotton or wool o 
condemned tarpaulin, and small huts of bamboo or date matting 
Often when the dwellers prolong their stay indefinitely due t 
continuous employment prospects they make use of the discarder 
tin-can sheets to give their dwellings an appearance of a residence 
Usually these nomadic tribes select the outskirts of the city o 
a village and the plains adjacent to the hills as their favourite abodes 
The last seventy years or so have witnessed the fast disappearanc: 
of these nomads either by their absorption in the local populace o 
by their migration to other tracts. 


1 A house for census purposes meant “a dwelling with a separate mal 
entrance”. Thus more than one household might be found in the same censt 
house. 


« 
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Mansions belonging to the old aristocracy as well as the semi- 
nodern structures housing the higher middle class and well-to-do 
unilies represent the first model. They are generally two or three 
toreyed and are built round quadrangles with stone or burnt brick 
valls, tiled roofs or open terrace. The built-up space is consider- 
ible allowing for broad lobbies, an office room, two or more sleep- 
ng rooms, a central store room, a divdnkhdnd often used as 
i dining hall, a kitchen and a god-room. In the houses constructed 
ecently, the bath and privy are usually attached but in the old 
ityled houses, a bath-room is attached in the rear and a privy is 
ocated at a distant corner either in front or behind according to 
‘onvenience of the building. In most of the houses of this type 
ervants’ quarters and cattle shed are also provided. ‘These buildings 
1ave an imposing appearance. In the front, on the sides and in the 
‘ear are planted beautiful flower and fruit trees which spread their 
raunting fragrance in the morning in the atmosphere near about and 
‘ast their willowy shadows in the afternoon to keep the place cool. 
The flower trees are Gulab, Mogrd, Shevanti, Capha, Parijat, lily, 
Zendu, Gokarna, Bakul, etc. whereas plantain, guava, mango, jambul, 
itdphal, ramphal trees represent the fruit*variety. In the rear yard 
it a central place stands alone the éelasi bush in a-masonry pillar pot. 
Che front entrance is a huge wooden door in the case of old styled 
mildings usually painted in maroon or green oil colour and often 
iaving beautiful carvings. The (dovr Jeads to the divdnkhand 
lecorated with multicoloured mattresses and furnished with gorgeous 
urniture like sofa sets, tables with glass tops, handis, etc. The 
loors and windows which are latticed have curtains displaying 

rich colour combination, The walls of these buildings which have 
. plain plaster surface are usually coloured in distempers or oil paints 
nd in some cases where the old aristoeratic families have not become 
xtinct, the walls are painted with drawings representing the episodes 
rom Puranas. The old styled buildings are changed in a manner 
9 suit modern conditions but still they have not lost their former 
randeur. They are equipped with electric fittings so that radio, 
able and ceiling fans, iron, cooker, geyser, etc, have become quite 
ommon. And yet one is reminded of the old days of superstition 
vhen one sees mango leaves hanging from the door lattices, a horse 
hoe pinned on the doorstep or an awkward painting of an old 
woddess in chalk or pinjar exhibited in the front wall of the house 
o repel ghosts or the curses of sorcerer. The compound has either 
. stone or brick wall or wire fencing. A cdevadi also could be found 
9 accommodate the rakhawalddr— perhaps a vestige of the past. 
"hese houses falling under the first category are, however, few and 
ar between involving as they do a considerable cost of construction. 
‘heir owners, the former Inamdars and Jagirdars as a class are fast 
‘ecoming extinct and now it is only the big merchants, Zamindars 
nd high salaried persons who could afford dwellings of this type. 
‘he houses accommodating the lower middle class, the traders and 
ierchants and well-to-do farmers both in the rural as well as the 
tban areas represent the second model. They are generally one- 
toreyed with walls of fire-baked or unbaked bricks and tiled or 
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fiat roofs. They contain three to four rooms. They are built it 
the centre of an open space admeasuring five to six hundred square 
yards. The compound is devoid of any gardening. Whatever tree 
are planted are a few flower trees and vegetable plants, The fron 
is a plain wooden door, with nothing artistic about it and leadin; 
to the so-called divankhdndé which is used at once as an office room 
a sitting room and a guest room. The walls are coloured witl 
a distemper or a white-wash. The furniture consists of a few chairs 
a table or two, a bench and a mattress. In villages a shopkeepe 
converts this room intu a shop ; in towns the professional makes it hi 
office room. The doors and windows are curtained but they do no 
display any fine taste. Framed pictures of gods and goddesses a 
well as historical personages are hung on the walls but they posses 
less than decorative value. The centre room is a rest-room and store 
room combined into one. There is no separate god-room or a dinin; 
hall. The kitchen serves the purpose of both. One often finds th: 
corner of the kitchen used as a washing sink converted into a bath 
room. Privies which are open are situated at a distant corner in the rea 
of the building. One may find a cow shed, also accommodating th 
domestic servant. In.the placeof open terraces, these houses hav: 
flat roofed verandahas in the front and rear which might be usec 
for sleeping at night during the hot season and otherwise for dryin; 
preparations such as papads, kurdayas, etc. The houses are not kep 
in a neat condition so that the wall-plastering goes off and some o 
the houses thus present a deserted look. Repairs are effected onl: 
in a casual way, because) heavy expenditure is called for. It ma: 
not be even in five years once that they are white-washed or paintec 
The fencing around the compound is only an apology for it with a 
entrance appropriate to'it. Their grotesque appearance is by no mean 
pleasing. The houses xecommodating working class families, peasant 
and cultivators and farm workers represent the third and fourth type: 
They have only one storey and are built in unburnt bricks. The 
have flat earth or tiled or thatched roofs and consist only of a coupl 
of rooms. They have compound fences of stone and earth and wit 
heaps of dirt and refuse stacked about and grass and shrubs growin 
wildly about Jend the whole view a strange weirdness, The hut 
ments have no windows, the doors are only improvisations made ¢ 
reeds (kud) and plastered with red or black earth. The inmate 
suffer in all seasons, in summer because there is extreme heat, and i 
the rainy season, because there is no proper protection. Any ope 
space, closed or unclosed, is used as a bath. Distant farms or bec 
of rivers and streams serve as privies. The whole atmosphere stink 
because of profuse use of cowdung and wood-fuel. Gandhiji’s de: 
cription of an average Indian village holds good of the Satara villag 
also. He says, “Instead of having graceful hamlets dotting the Janc 
we have dung-heaps. The approach to many villages is not a refrest 
ing experience. Often one would like to shut one’s eyes and stu 
one’s nose ; such is the surrounding dirt and offending smell.” 

Satara District Hindus may be said to dress in much the sam 
style as the Hindus elsewhere in Maharashtra do. The mo: 
distinguishing and common article of apparel for the male is the dhota 
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Chis article still continues to be worn by all whether in the rural or 
irban areas and for centuries it has not altered in appearance. But 
ii other articles of dress have undergone a transformation during the 
ast thirty or forty years. They are such as the forbears of people 
wo generations back could never have dreamt of. Only among 
sardir and Jagirdar families the dhotar was often substituted by 
. vijdr, a pyjama or colnd. But loose pyjama or shorts are fast 
lethroning even the dhotar from its time-honoured place.. Formerly 
he male upper garments were uparne, §Seld, sadara, pairan, 
airdbandi, kudta, kopri, kabja, angarkhé,  serwdni and dagala. 
Yow it is a shirt, a bush-shirt or bush-coat. The headdress used 
o be a pagoté, pagadi, munddasé, rumal, patké or saépha, according 
© taste and means in various colours. Now, it is fashionable to go 
yvare-headed or under the Gandhian influence, the male ensemble 
consists of a dhotar or pyjama, a long sadaré called Nehru shirt and 
. Gandhi cap. These may not be necessarily handspun and hand- 
voven. In the urban areas, pants have become quite fashionable 
md a shirt or bush coat completes the dress. The old footwears 
iave also gone. It is now a chappal, slippers or shoes. The western 
tyle of suits, hats, neckties and shoes,;-which became fashionable 
inder the British rule has also disappeared. Underwears have come 
nto vogue and even striped pyjamas as night-dress has become 
{uite conspicuous in well-to-do house-holds of educated people in 
sarticular. 


A Hindu woman’s dress is the full Maratha sddi of nine yards 
ad a short-sleeved coli reaching to the waist covering both the 
yack and chest, the ends being tied in front. This sddi is known 
is lugadé in Marathi and it can be coarse or fine, embroidered, jari 
w silk-bordered and in any gay colour according to taste and 
neans. The mode of wearing it favoured, by women of the Brahman 
ind similar communities is with hind pleats tucked into the waist 
it the back centre. Maratha ladies allow it to hang from the waist 
lown straight like skirt and draw its end which covers the bosom and 
yack over the head. Sirces of five or six yards in length have become 
‘ashionable for the last twenty years among young ladies in the 
irban centres and they have now even invaded the villages. They 
ire worn cylindrically over a parkar or ghdgrd, also called petticoat. 
Che old fashioned coli is also discarded by them. The use of 
wassiers, blouses, polkas and zumpers has become quite common. 
\ reversion to new types of colis in the form of blouses with low-cut 
1ecks, close-fitting sleeves up to the elbow and revealing the region 
bout the lower ribs for a space of about three inches is noticed 
iow-a-days. But such alterations have not succeeded in changing 
naterially the general appearance of the women’s dress. Women also 
ise chappals and shoes, 


A baby whether a boy or a girl is dressed in a cap called toparé 
w kuiici. For every day use, angdis and jhablis are sewn. When 
he baby grows three or four years old, round or folded caps for the 
iead, sadard or pairan for the upper part and caddi, tumén or colnd 
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for the lower part are sewn for the use of the boys, Small gowns o 
jhagds and parkars are made for the girls. Girls of eight or ten, i 
they do not keep up putting on frocks, parkars and colis, may stax 
using a miniature sadi without passing the end. over her shoulder lik 
a grown-up woman; frocks are becoming fashionable even amon: 
college-going girls for the last few years. Hair styles have alterec 
from time to time. The former buns are seen only among grown uj 
and old women, Allowing braided hair on the back is the fashior 
Robbed and cut hair are seen but rarely among Hindu women. 


There is considerable difference between the ornaments used by th 
urban and the rural people as also by the rich and the poor. A caste 
wise, traditional difference is also noticeable. Similarly, ornament 
made for men and women and boys and girls are also different 
Ladies in the urban areas prefer light and delicate ornaments set i: 
patterns of gold and precious stones. Rich ladies in villages use gok 
ornaments, but they are heavy and crude. Ornaments used for th 
feet are always of silver and among the poor even less costly metal: 
because only princely and.royal families can use gold for the fee 
according to custom, Poor people wear ornaments made of silve 
copper, brass, stone aud glass beads. Now-a-days cheaper but show 
ornaments are getting into fashion. Use of artificial jewellery an 
glass beads is hecoming common. Enormous increase in the price c 
gold during the last fifty years is responsible for this. 


Men have almost given up using any decorative articles now-a-day: 
though a sowkar or a saraf may still be met with who wears a peas 
éar-ring called bhikbdli, a gold wristlet as poci and a gold neck-lac 
called goph or kantha. A chain of gold or silver round the waist wa 
also fashionable once upon a time even though it could not be sportec 
A young man taking fancy fora thin gold chain with a locket round hi 
neck is not quite rare. Persons wearing gold rings called angthi 
studded with pearls or precious stones may be seen and those amon 
them who use pavitraks profess that they do so on religious ground: 
Buttons, links, studs, collar-pins, tie-pins, wrist-watches of preciou 
metals and set with precious stones are used by the rich. Silver kad 
and kargotd are used by well-to-do villagers and agriculturists. 


Fashions in female ornaments have undergone a complet 
transtormation during the last fifty years. Heavy gold ormaments or 
all limbs are now not popular. Head ornaments, worn in the hair hav 
almost gone ont of fashion. But they used to be found in conservativ 
households till lately ; they were mid, agraphal, rakhdi, ketki-kevdé 
gulabacé phil, bindi-bijoré, candra-sirya, gonde-phul etc, Ea 
ornaments like caucadi and kudi of pearls set in gold are still in vogue 
Ear-ring of various types are now becoming fashionable. Among th 
neck-ornaments, mangalasiitra is the most important which must alway 
be worn by a married woman with her husband alive. It is now-a 
days stringed together by different patterns of gold chains. Neck-lace 
known as candrahdra, caplahdva, jondhalipota, tandalipota, bakulihar. 
pushpahara, mohanmdla putalydci maléa, bormala, kolhapurisaj, ekdén: 
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sari and vajratika, all of gold and petyd, pota, lapphd, tanmani and 
pendé, made of pearls are in current use. Gold bangles of numerous 
patterns and Pétlya known as todicyd, Purandcyd Jédlicyd, pailiicya, 
phdshyacya and minydcyd all made of gold are still current but 
gradually falling into disuse. Costlier and heavier are tode of various 
patterns. Bangles studded with pearls, diamonds and precious stones 
‘are also in vogue but only in rich families. Armlets or vénki of the 
types known as rudraganth, tulabandi, hatricyé and modvdki are still in 
wear. Among the nose ornaments nath is the most prominent and 
a peculiar ornament of Maratha women. It is made in gold frame 
with pearls and precious stones. Other minor nose decorations are 
the morni, mugvata, phuli and camki, Children’s ornaments are 
Bindlya, mangatya, kaditode, vale, tordya sdnkhlya, hansali which 
‘are made of gold and silver. But, leaving children without ornaments 
is hecoming more fashionable, 


Dietary habits of particular sections of the community may be 
slightly different but broadly speaking the pattern of food is the same 
in all talukas of Satari. While in the drier parts, jowar bread may 
be the staple food, in the hilly western parts bread of ndgli and rice 
may be in vogue. Other eatables like fruit and_vegetables, milk and 
its products are consumed by all according to their means. The main 
dividing line in the food habits may, however, be the inclusion or 
otherwise of animal food in the diet. Brahmans, Jains and Lingayats 
and such Marathas as have taken a vow to eschew animal food, are 
ordinarily vegetarians. All other Hindu communities take meat or 
fish occasionally. Mutton is a favourite item in the diet of the 
Marathas but beef is scrupulously excluded by all Hindus ; it is indeed 
considered sacrilegious to eat beef by them. 


_ All agriculturists, artisans and pastoral classes in Satara habitually 
take three meals a day. The fare consists of jowar or bajri, rice and 
wheat on occasion, vegetables, (leafy and fruitarian), split pulse and 
flan or zunkd i.e., gram flour boiled with cumin, coriander, chillies, 
salt, turmeric powder and onions. Chutney made of garlic, chillies and 
salt is used as an appetiser almost daily. Besides grains, pulses, 
fruits, spices, oil, curds and butter, they occasionally eat eggs, fowl}, 
meat and other flesh but very few can do so except on festive occasions 
like weddings, family festivals and days like DasarAé and Holi. To 
offer an animal to a deity and then take its flesh as prasdd is common 
enough. These people have a light breakfast in the morning before 
starting the day’s work, It consists of bhdkri, chutney and plain water. 
This is called nydhari. About noon time their meals are taken to the 
fields or places of work by their women folk or children. ‘This lunch 
again consists of jowar or bajri bread, vegetables and split pulse. It 
has become common for these people to have a cup of tea also with 
nydhari, Yn the evening, between 8 and 9 is taken the supper which 
consists of bread, rice, milk or buttermilk or curds and some vegetables. 


People who are somewhat better off and enjoy a ‘certain social 
standing like the rich Maratha families, Brahman families of land- 
holders and professionals and others have for their staple food poli 
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or capati made of wheat flour, bhdt (boiled rice), varana (boiled. 
split pulse), tip (clarified butter or ghee), fresh lemon, bhaji 
(vegetables), pickles and jams of various fruits. Milk and curds. 
are necessary ingredients of their food. Flesh and fish are used by 
meat-eating communities. At the houses of well-to-do people, food 
is cooked and served by servants but in other families, women usually 
function as cooks and servers. These people are particular about 
taking bath and worshipping family gods before taking food and it 
is customary for them to have guests to dine with them almost every 
day. A Brahman changes into silk cloth for lunch and dinner, 
but the custom has almost died out, But no one eats with 
working clothes on. Men and children of the family are seated in 
different rows on pats and by their sides are left clean water-pots 
and cups. Particular styles of serving eatables in the plates are 
observed and it is considered uncultured not to conform to them. 
It is customary for most males of the family to eat pdnsupari after 
meals. Some smoke or chew tobacco. It is usual to sit for meals 
with upper parts of the body bare. On festive occasions rich dishes 
like puranaci poli, basunci, shrikhanda, ldadi, puri etc., are prepared. 


All Hindu communities have traditionally a religious bent of mind 
in this district as in others and even their recreation and amusement 
are not free from a religious vencer or cover. Constantly uttering 
the name of Ram or Pandurang or Siva is a favourite pastime of 
elderly men and women, Attendance at religious discourses such 
as purdna, pravacana, kirtana and bhajana delivered by professionals 
in their peculiar stylés in which they are trained is common. These 
are a regular feature of rural and urban life during the rainy season 
called cdturmédsa, but even throughout the year these sessions are 
quite frequent for one reason or other. The professional readers 
and reciters of sacred books like the Ramayana, Mahabharata and 
Bhagvata are known as purdniks who are engaged either by a well- 
to-do person in a village or by a temple management to read purdns, 
The readings usually take place in the afternoons, The pravacanas 
given by similarly trained people are usually held at night. They 
are learned religious discourses by men who are known as shdstris. 
Another form of desirable amusement and instruction is the kirtana 
which is a musical discourse in which religious tenets are discussed 
philosophically and in the form of anecdotes hy the kirtanakdr. He 
makes a generous use of vocal music by reciting Sanskrit shlokas 
from the religious works and even other Sanskrit literature and alsc 
by drawing on the poetical compositions of Marathi poets and saints 
A kirtankar is also known by the term hariddés or haradasa meaning 
servant of Hari or Hara. This is a very popular form of amusement: 
cum-adult education, enjoyed by men and women alike. Ever 
children take lively interest in it. 


There are two schools of kirtankdrs in Mahdrdshtra, the Narada anc 
the Varkari. The former is favoured by the sophisticated gentry 
and the latter by the more simple and devotionally minded masse: 
of people. 
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In the Narada school, the preacher chooses as his text a Sanskrit 
saying or verse from some religious book or some lines from some 
work of one of the Marathi saint-poets for the first part of his 
performance which is called parvaranga. He makes a philosophical 
theme out of it and follows it up in the second part called uttararanga, 
expounding the principle by an illustrative story from the purdnas or 
history and now-a-days even some recent event of our own times. In 
the vdrkari school, the technique of parvaranga, and uttararanga, is 
not necessarily observed. It is a freer style. The preacher quotes 
themes by way of reciting abhanga or ovi rhymes or songs of the 
saint-poets, one after another and immediately expounds them with 
illustrations and commentary. Off and on, he pauses and starts 
a bhajan in which not only his accompanists on the {d] and zdfij join 
but even his congregation, In the Narada style the congregation 
joins in such a chorus on the direction of the kirtankdr only in the 
interval between the piirvaranga and uttararanga, Lately, some of 
these kirtankdrs have attained considerable proficiency in what is 
called Hindustani and Karnatak vocal music styles and on that 
account kirtana have tended to be good»musical treats, 


Bhajan is still another entertaiuzment in which a number of people 
can simultaneously participate and derive what they consider spiritual 
happiness. Almost every village has a bhajan troupe, which consists 
of a leading reciter, called Buvd, a mrdangi or drum-player, 
a harmonium player and several ftalkaris or cymbal-players. The 
‘buvd is equipped with a vind (lute) and a cipli (castanets). He 
recites a song, the mrdangi and the harmonium player provide rhythm 
and tune, the talkaris pick up the refrain and vociferate it in chorus 
‘clicking their tdJs in unison. Gondhal is an oecasional amusement 


which has been previously described. Theatrical and circus troupes: 


pay occasional visits to fairly populated centres all over the district 
‘and offer some entertainment. 


sf- 


Among the young males in particular, the tamd§d is a very popular 
form of entertainment. It is a native species of folk entertainment 
which includes singing, dancing, dialogue etc. but whose distinguish- 
ing feature is the presence of one or two young, lively, vivacious 
girls in the tamdsa troupe, which is known as bari. There are 
usually five or seven persons in it, who have a considerable histrionic 
and musical talent. In some troupes, a boy in his teens is dressed 
as a girl, There is a dancer, a drummer, a comedian or buffoon, two 
others to keep time, one with a tuntuné (a string instrament) and 
the other with a pair of tiny cymbals. Sometimes a tambourine- 
player is also included. If a village possesses its own troupe, it is 
very proud of it. Tamédédas are performed at annual fairs of local 
shrines, both Hindu and Muslim, where people congregate in Jarge 
numbers and are in a gay mood especially after the harvesting season, 
TamdéSsas are usually performed at night and last till late hours in 
villages. In towns there are restrictions on time, 


The following is a description of the traditional tamaéa performance, 
As soon as the participants in the performance take the stage, they 
Vf 5730-15 
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make an obeisance to the audience. A prayer in chorus is offered 
which is called dratt; then follows a song in praise of Ganapati in 
the age-old practice of beginning anything by invoking his blessings. 
Then comes the gavlan in which the Krsna Gopi theme is enacted 
with characteristic repartees between the playmates of Krsna and 
the milk-maids headed by Radha. Krsna makes a dramatic appear- 
ance on the scene and at the conclusion are sung some songs by the 
maids with appropriate gestures and movements. Gavlan is followed 
by the farce which is a humorous, if not frivolous, presentation of 
a story in which the chief role is played by the comedian or buffoon, 
called songddyd. The farce is followed by a sangit bari, an item of song 
and dance by the woman dancer or ndcyd poryd, the boy dressed 
as a girl, Lavnis, jhagdds and modern songs from the films, and 
other popular ones are sung and tuned with dances. Members of 
the audience sometimes offer small amounts to a particular favourite 
player, because a particular performance has specially satisfied them. 
This extra collection is known as daulatjadaé, After this begins the 
vag or the dramatic presentation of a story. It is often taken from 
the Puranas or history. The vag has an indefinite duration from 
one to three hours. .-Generally.-the songs sung in the vag are sung 
by all the participants irrespective of their roles. A prayer is sung 
at the conclusion of the performance. Plays which have evolved 
from the tamé§a on the Marathi stage have also kept up the 
mangalacaran and the bharatavdkya. Tamdsa as a form of popular 
amusement has deteriorated into a gross display of sheer vulgarity 
and obscenity. In order to rid this old art of such aberrations, the 
then Government of Bombay set up in 1954,.a separate Board to 
examine the scripts and write-ups of lavnis ete. 


Among the women, singing of devotional songs singly or in chorus 
and while working in ‘fields|and grinding grains to enliven and 
lighten the work is quite common. Nursery rhymes, ovis sung on the 
swing singly or in chorus and other devotional songs around themes 
from the Ramayana and Mahabharat show considerable imagery 
and skill in narration of minute details, but these are folk songs and 
have not been recorded in the printed literature of Marathi language, 
Of late a tendency among literary research workers-is noticeable in 
this direction viz., having them collected and recorded. 


The religious faith of the Hindu agriculturists and labourers, who 
predominantly hail from the Maratha and Kunbi and similar commu- 
nities is a curious combination of animism and tenets of the Vedic 
tradition and the Puranik development. They will not be able to 
say whether they are Saivas or Bhagavats or Ganapatyas. A good 
number of them are Varkaris. But they worship all Brahmanic gods 
and goddesses like Visnii, Siva, Lakshmi, Parvati, Arba, Ganapati, 
Vithoba, Rakhumai, but their chief objects of worship are Bhairav, 
Bhavani, Bhairoba Jakhai, Jani, Jokhai, Kalki, Khandoba, Maruti, 
Mhasoba, Satvai, Tukai, Vaghoba, Vetal and others. No class adores 
Khandoba so much as the Raimoshis. Maruti also called Hanuman 
has necessarily at least one shrine in every village, however small 
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t may be. He is a kindly god also presiding over physical culture. 
atvai is the goddess of pregnant and lying-in women. Veta] is the 
sader of evil spirits. Whenever a villager or a member of his 
amily is regarded as under the influence of an evil spirit, he chooses 
© propitiate Vetal with the promise of a goat sacrifice or a fowl to 
rder the lesser spirit to give up its teasing. 


Hindus have many sacred or sanctified days during the course 
f the year, but all are not regarded equally important. Almost 
very month there is one or other sana (holiday), an utsava (festival), 
jayanti i.e. birthday anniversary of a god, a saint or a hero or 
jatrd i.e. fair. Some days are fasting days for individuals only 
nd others for all such as Sivaratra. 


The first day of the month of Caitra is called Gudhipddea. It is 
he new year day according to the Sdlivahana gaka (era) and is 
bserved as one of the three and half most important auspicious days 
1 the year, the other two being Kartika Suddha pratipada (first day 
ff the month of Kartika) Dasard of Vijayddagmi (tenth day of the 
rst half of the month of Afvin) and, Aksaya Tritiyd (third day in 
he first half of the month of Vaigakha which is the half auspicious 
lay). Gudhipddvd is celebrated by setting up in front of one’s house 

gudhi i.e. a bamboo pole capped with a small silver or brass jar 
nd new silk piece of cloth and a string of fowers hanging to it like 
flag, A peculiar ritual of the day is to eat neem leaves mixed with 
ugar early in the morning, have a sumptuous meal at noon and in 
he evening to visit the leading temple and particularly in villages 
9 hear the varshaphala i.e. the year's forecast read by the village 
iest or joshi (astrologer). 


Rama’s birthday comes on the 9th day of the first half of Caitra. 
tamchandra is the seventh incarnation of God Visnii and hero of 
he Ramiyana. A number of people even fast on this day. 
eople visit the temple of Rama on that day in gay dress. 
txactly at 12 noon the haridés announces the birth of Shri Ram 
xy throwing gulal about. A cocoanut dressed as a new born 
vaby is put in a small cradle and swung to and fro. -The ceremony 
‘loses with @rati, distribution of sunthavdd (powdered dry ginger 
aixed with sugar) and in the evening kirtana takes place. In several 
laces, the previous eight nights also are devoted to kirtana. On the 
ull moon day of Caitra, Hanumdn-Jayanti is celebrated exactly at 
unrise in the same way. It is customary to arrange kirtans on the 
our previous nights preceding Hanumdn-Jayanti. 


Gauripijad is a ceremony of worshipping Gauri by organising 
t haladkunku in most Brahman, Frabhu and high class Maratha 
iouseholds on any day between the third day of Caitra to the third 
lay of Vaishikha by women. It is a women’s day and for a whole 
nonth, it is a sight every evening to see women go from house to 
wouse in their best dress to participate in halad-kunkit. The idol of 
3auri is decked with flowers and lights are placed before it. It is 
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an occasion for women to show their decorative skill by making the 
best possible arrangement of fancy things in the house in front of the 
Gauri, and friends, neighbours and even strangers are invited and 
presented with halad-kunki, wet and soaked gram and some fruit. 
In the evening even men and near relatives are treated to a light 
feast of gram pulse preparations and a syrup of raw mangoes. Now- 
a-days ice-cream is also distributed on this occasion. Aksaya-tritiyd 
is one of the lucky days and is considered proper by cultivators to 
begin field activities of the year. Vatapaurnima, the full moon day- 
of Jyestha, is remembered in the name of SAvitri, one of the five 
faithfulest of women from the Puranas. Women go to a banyan 
tree, worship it and distribute presents among themselves. Brahmans 
are given dakshind. This worship is restricted to suvdsinis, i.e. to 
married women with their husbands alive. Prayers are offered for 
long life for husbands. 


Ekddasi i.e. the 11th day in both the bright and dark halves of every 
month is a day for prayer and fasting for all devotees of Krsna. 
Elderly men and women.observe it in this manner. But two of these 
days occurring in the first half of Asadh and Kartik months are 
observed by all as fasting-cum-prayer days. Even children are not 
excluded. These days mark the commencement and _ conclusion 
respectively, of cdturmdsa, which is the period for taking up special 
vows especially by women. Followers of the Vdrkari sect go to 
Pandharpir on these days to have a darshan of Vithoba. 


The month of Sravana is regarded as particularly sacred and 
dedicated to the worship of Siva. A number of fasts, feasts and 
festivals occur in the month, All Mondays are devoted to prayer to 
Siva, a half day fast-and,a feast in the evening. Al] Fridays are the 
days of goddess Lakshmi and are called Sampad Shukravdars on which 
women offer special worship. Every Tuesday in this month is devoted 
by newly wed girls to the worship of Mangalagauri and at night 
there is feasting, playing and pranking among themselves by keeping 
late hours. 


Ndgapaficami, the bright fifth in this month is dedicated to the 
cobra. Clay cobra or its representation by sandal paste on a pdt is 
worshipped and milk preparations are a speciality of the feast on this 
day. Live cobras brought by Phasepardhis and Garudis are fed 
milk. All activities like digging and ploughing are held up as they 
are believed to hurt the reptile world. In some places women put 
on their best dress and dance round in a ring keeping time to a song, 
which they sing collectively. 


The full-moon day in Sravana is called Ndara]i Paurnima. After 
a hearty meal in the moon, people go to the riverside and propitiate 
the god of water, Varuna by offering cocoanuts in the stream. This is 
a Srévani or updkarma day for Yajurvedi and Atharvavedi Brahmans, 
when old sacred-threads are discarded and new ones worn, The 
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day is also known as Povatydci-Patirnimaé. Kunbis and others make 
a number of hanks of cotton thread of five skeins each and about 
three feet in circumference. They smear the hank with turmeric 
paste and throw one round the neck of each of the men and women 
in the family and around every lamp-stand, cart and other farm 
implements. The dish for the day is sweetened milk, 


Janmdstami, the 8th day in the dark half of Sravana, is the day 
on which Lord Krsna, 8th incarnation of Visni, was born. It is 
observed as a fasting day by devotees. The birth is regarded as 
having taken place at midnight. Kirtan is performed on the occasion 
as on three previous nights. The next day is observed as what is 
called Dahikdlaé. Youths and boys band together and display feats 
of strength and sleights of hand in the style of boy Krsna and his 
playmates. 


The no-moon day in Sravana is known as Pithori Amavdsyd. It is 
observed as a fast by women in general, but particularly by those 
whose children are shortlived or subject to frequent illnesses. This 
day is observed in some villages as Pola or Bendar which is 
a peculiarly agricultural festival. It is a day dedicated to bullocks 
who are fed on sweet dishes and allowed full rest. Clay images 
of bullocks are gaily painted and worshipped. A procession of 
Jecorated bullocks is taken from outside to some temples in the villages, 


Ganesa Caturthi comes on the fourth day of Bhadrapada when 
painted clay figures of Ganapati are purchased, ceremoniously taken 
home and installed. Worship is offered with the help of priests 
and a special dish called modak is prepared. Rice flour containers 
stuffed with cocoanut kernel, gu! or sugar are made in the sandwich 
style and offered to the God and eaten’ heartily as his prasdd. The 
image is kept in the house from two days to ten according to family 
custom and ceremoniously immersed in a well or stream. Since 
Lokamanya Tijak popularised it as ten-day festival all over Maha- 
rashtra for popular awakening and education, it has become a public 
festival in Satara district, towns and villages as in other places and 
has thus helped to encourage art, literature, eloquence, musical 
talent and co-operative spirit among the people. Conjoined with 
the Ganega festival on the 7th day of Bhadrapada, women hold 
a feast for three days in honour of Parvati or Gauri, mother of 
Ganeéa. A brass or clay mask of the goddess is duly installed near 
the idol of Ganapati, worshipped and then ceremoniouslv left in 
civer or streams. 


On the third and fifth days of Bhadrapada come Haritdlikd and 
Rsi-Paficami which are observed as fasting days particularly by 
Brahaman women. The Haritalikas, i, small clay images of 
Parvati and her companion are installed and worshipped by married 
women and young girls in honour of Parvati who successfully resisted 
her father’s wish to marry her to Visnii and married Siva whom she 
loved. Rsi-Paficami is observed by elderly women in honour of 
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ancient Arya sages and seers. On that day nothing that is produce: 
by the labour of cattle or any other animal is to be eaten; onl 
hand grown fruits and vegetables and grains constitute diet for thi 


day. 


The second half of Bhadrapada is known as Pitrpaksa, the fortnigh 
of forefathers, and is held sacred to the spirits of ancestors. On th 
day of this fortnight which corresponds to the day of the father 
a sapinda §rdddha is performed by a son. The 9th day, known a 
Avidhdvad navami is dedicated to unwidowed mothers and the 15t 
day is known as Sarvapitri Amdvdsydé and it is reserved for a 
ancestors whose worship might have been left out, 


The Navaratra festival begins from the first day of ASsvina an 
lasts ten days, the first nine being known as Navarétra (nine nights 
and the last as Dasara, the 10th. An earthen jar filled with water wit 
a cocoanut on the top is worshipped in honour of the goddess Arnbaba: 
On the tenth they worship weapons and field tools and so the day i 
also known as Ayudhaptyad-day. Children worship their books an: 
a function in honour of Sarasvati is held in schools. This i 
a feasting day in every house, Vijayd-dagami is the third name b 
which Dasara is known. It was the custom in olden times in thi 
district for Maratha soldiers and shiledars to start on their expedition 
and therefore they crossed the borders of their respective villages. Th 
day came to be known as seemollanghana day. Even now this practic 
is symbolically preserved by people by gathering on the border o 
a village or near a temple in it and worshipping a heap of Apt 
or Sami branches and twigs with a Brahman priest to officiate, Th 
Apta or Sami leaves are procured and exchanged as gold amon: 
themselves. 


The full moon day of Asvina is known as kojagiri Paurnimd a 


‘also Navdnna Paurnimd. Agricultural communities celebrate it wit] 


great happiness. They spend the whole day working in fields ane 
even take their lunch there. Five dishes and sweetened milk ar: 
offered in worship to a configuration of six stones representing th: 
five Pandavas and their mother Kunti and then enjoy the feast. QO) 
their way home they pluck some ears of the new crops and put then 
in a string as a bunting on the entrance to the house, At nigh 
people keep awake and play different games and take sweetenec 
milk because the belief is that Goddess Laksmi goes about every 
where and does not bless one who sleeps instead of keeping awak 
on this night. 


Divali or Deepavali festival signifying “a feast of lights” start 
from the 18th of the second half of Asvina and lasts for six days 
Every evening earthen lamps called pantis are lighted in all hous: 
frontage as also in every nook and corner of the house. The firs: 
day is known as Dhanatrayodasi. On the day women and girls tak 
a special bath and the day is devoted to special cleaning and prepar. 
ing sweet dishes. On the 14th, which is called Naraka Caturdag 
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men and boys take a special bath called abhyanga, by besmearing oil 
and fragrant materials to their bodies. The whole day is spent in 
feasting and merry making and visiting friends and relatives. The 
no-moon day is devoted to the worship of Laxmi. Merchants and 
tradesmen celebrate this day by holding Laksmi-pijana and asking 
friends and customers to Pdnsupdri. The next day is the first day 
of the month of Kartika marking the beginning of the commercial 
new year. It is called Balipratipadd in honour of the Bali, who was 
a benefactor of agriculturists, but who is known to have been put 
down in the nether world by Vamana, one of the incarnations of 
Visni. Wives adore their husbands by waving a small lighted lamp 
before them and get a suitable present. The last day of the festival 
is called Bhdiibeej7, when brothers visit their sisters and dine at 
their houses. Sisters wave a lighted lamp in the face of the brothers 
and receive presents. The Divali festival is the king of all Hindu 
festivals. 


On the 12th of Kartika it is usual to celebrate the marriage of 
Tulasi (holy basil) with Visni: as if it was a human marriage. The 
Hindu marriage season is regarded to-begin with this celebration 
and parents start a search for suitable husbands for their daughters. 
New tamarind and dvald fruit and. ‘sugarcane are considered ripe 
for consumption from this day. 


The full moon day of Kértika known as Tripuri Paurnimd is 
celebrated in memory of Siva’s victory aver the demon Tripurasura. 
Deepmalas or stone Jamp-pillars in front of temples have a big 
fire lighted on their tops and all niches carrying lighted earthen 
lamps. 


Makara Sankranta comes in the month of Paush which coincides 
with January 14th when the Sun enters the Makara Rashi (The zodiac 
sign Capricornus). It is marked with a feast in honour of god Sun. 
Men and women in their gay dresses go about and exchange til-gtil 
' (sesame sweet) andhalvd as greeting of the season. One say's 
to the other “Take this til-gul and speak honied words”. The day 
previous to Sankrdnta is called Bhoegi on which a special dish called 
khicadi (rice and mug pulse boiled together with salt and condiments) 
is offered to the gods and eaten. The day following Sankranta is 
known as Kinkrdnta. Among the Brahmanas, for the first five years 
after her wedding, a newly married girl celebrates the day with 
generous distribution of some useful article to suvdsinis. 


Mahdsivardtra comes on the 14th day of the dark half of Magha 
which is observed as a fasting day by devotees of Siva. Special 
worships are offered by Brahmans by recitals of Rudra hymn from 
the Yajurveda. The night is spent in singing devotional songs or 
performance of Kirtana in Siva’s temple in which a community dinner 
is also held. 


The last festival of the year is Simga of Holi. The advent of this 
festival is eagerly awaited in the countryside by both old and young. 
The main day of this festival is the full moon day of Phalguna, but 
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small boys begin to rehearse it from the 5th day by burning bonfires 
every day and wakeful nights of sports. On the Paurnimi, the special 
dish of the day is puranpoli wheatcakes stuffed with sugar and 
crushed gram pulse. In the afternoon, a plantain tree, bearing fruit 
or a Jong pole of some other tree is fixed, a stone is worshipped at the 
bottom of the pole and fuel and cow-dung cakes are piled in a heap 
and set on fire. The next day called Dhulvad is also observed as 
aholiday. There used to be a boisterous indulgence in an exchange of 
mud-slinging and other wayward cranks like filthy abuse of one 
another. But with more and more of education and enlightenment 
such practices are dying out even from rural areas. In towns, it is 
customary to organise sports tournaments on this holiday.. The dark 
fifth of Phalguna is called Rafiga-paficami when coloured water is 
sprinkled with or without syringe by young and old against all and 
sundry and no one is expected to take offence. However, this indul- 
gence and playful atmosphere does not prevail so much in the Deccan 
as it does in north India and therefore not in Satar4 also. 


Though not to the same degree as in Kolhapi, even Satara is 
famous for its gymnasiums and the athletes, and gymnasts that 
are trained in them. from early childhood. There are also expert 
swimmers in every village and even towns like Wai, Karad and Satarii 
Learning to swim from early age is normal for them and a few 
distinguish themselves in swimming across the Krishna and Koyna 
when they are fully swollen in the monsoons. A télim is usually 
managed by a committee of notables of the locality. Funds are raised 
by public subscription to maintain it as also for initial equipment and 
construction and holding tournaments in the Ganesh and Satyanarayan 
festivals, local fairs and urus celebrations. One or two senior and 
experienced persons known as tstdds are masters who train young 
men and they are highly respected. When there are no special build- 
ings available, even a Maruti temple or a primary school house is 
used as an dkhdda, Lathis, bothdthis, farigadgas, lezims, dandpatta, 
malkhamb, karela, jodjodis, battis, heavy stone balls and nélis (stone 
wheels) and some times dumb-bells and modern weight-lifting appara- 
tus are included in the equipment of a tdlim or dkhada, Every tdlim 
has a haudd i.e. wrestling arena in which knee-deep red-earth, 
powdered and oiled, is poured for wrestling bouts. A portrait of 
Maruti usually adorns the walls of the akhadé, These akhddds usually 
aim at turning out good wrestlers. Bouts are arranged between 
young and mature athletes of different tdlims or with athletes from 
far off places. A winner is usually awarded an amount of money. In 
villages, the annual challenge meeting usually held on the day before 
Vijayddashmi is a great event. A handsome prize in the form of 
a bracelet, armlet, turban or precious piece of cloth is given to the 
winner. A hagamé, that is organised wrestling bouts is a feature of 
any jdira or urtus. 


A number of major games are played in the district in the school 
and. college playgrounds as also in the countryside. Indian games 
do not need much equipment except a well-made playground. 
Hutiti, kho-kho, langadi, Gtydpatya, vitidandu and lagorya are some 
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of these. These games are popular in every district, with some local 
variations in the rules of the game concerned. Standardised forms 
aave now been evolved by the Akhil Maharashtra Saririka Shikshana 
Manda] which are now widely adopted and strictly observed when 
he games are played in contested tourneys. 


It is only in towns that cricket, football, tennis and badminton etc. 
xe played mostly in schools and colleges. Lawyers have here and 
there a tennis club. Gymkhanas are only in places like Satara and 
Carad where play in cards is met with. Chess and Gajijifas are becom- 
ng scarce as domestic games. A number of forms of recreational 
tivity are traditionally known to the people and are practised in 
he households of the rich and the poor. 


In the play activities of infancy and early childhood, toys predomi- 
ate over games. Babies are fascinated by multicoloured rattlers i.e. 
thulkhulés and toys that make various sounds such as all kinds of 
iipes, whistles, drums and tamborines. But a doll and toys on wheels 
ake their place soon enough. <A pdéngul-gddd, with the help of which 
. child learns to walk and run is a common sight. Children of five 
ir six play a few simple games taking part. in them by turns. 
vasivt is a simple chase and tag game in which one of the children 
yecomes a chaser and others run. The chase is simple with little or 
10 dodging and the tagged player becomes the next chaser. Children 
ove swinging as they have cultivated a taste for it from the cradle and 
| swing was necessarily part of domestic equipment in old fashioned 
1ouses. At this age, the goldnti udi is also an enticing pastime requir- 
ng 2 little venturesome spirit on the part of a child because the child 
1as to put his head to the ground and swinging its legs and body 
vackwards, has to land supine facing the sky. 


Games of the imitative or make-believe type wherein various roles 
ike those of a cartman, a horse-driver, an engine-driver, a music-player, 
i hawker etc., are mimiced so as to conform with reality are a parti- 
tular attraction of early childhood. There are no set rules for such 
rames but the team spirit showed by all participants in the play is 
idmirable, Horse-play or ghodd-ghoda is played in many ways, 
isually two children stand one behind the other in the roles of driver 
ind horse and both run forward, the driver holding the horse by its 
tarment. Sometimes, a rope is passed from the back of the neck 
¥ the horse and the driver holds in one of his hands the two ends 
the rope and carries a whip in the other. Another way is for the 
iorse to move on all fours with a rider on his back. Horse and rider 
s also played by a single child by holding a stick between his legs, 
me of the ends resting on the ground behind and other held in the 
ands. Pdalkhi is usually played by three. The two stand facing 
:ach other each gripping with his hand his left elbow and with this left 
iand, the right elbow of -his friend opposite. In the armsquare so 
ounded, they carry the third who sits with his arms resting on the 
houlder’s of the two. Ag-gddi or train is just a queue of children 
ach holding the garment of the one in front of him. The engine- 
lriver is at the head, at the tail is the guard and in between are 
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“wagons”, The guard whistles and gives the signal, the wagons ge 
ready to move and the engine speeds up, all children making a soun 
in imitation of the sound a moving train makes. 


Among little girls, doll-dressing and doll-marriage are a favourit 
pastime. Bhatukali or house keeping is often played enthusiasticall 
by girls with secondary roles being given to boys. Doll’s marriag 
can be played separately or as part of Bhdtukali when planned o 
a grand scale. Gadya-gadya-bhingorya is a game of whirls i 
which children go round and round themselves till the quaint sensa 
tion of giddiness sets in, 


Children of ages between five and ten play a number of other chas 
and tag games, Chappd-péni is a tag game in which the restrictia 
on the chaser is that he cannot touch a player who sits down and th 
restriction on him is that he cannot get up and begin to run unt 
helped by some player on his feet. In Blind Man’s Buff, calle 
Andhali Koshimbir in Mavathi, the blind-folded player tries to ta 
any one that comes within his reach in the well-defined playing arent 
The game of hide and seek is called Lapanddv in Marathi. Th 
seeker stands facing a wall with his eyes closed by one of the playe: 
called bhojyd while the others hide themselves somewhere in the hous: 
After all the players have found hiding places for themselves, the 
call out Koo-Koo-Re-Koo. The seeker’s eyes are unfolded by tb 
Bhojyé and he begins te search the hidden players while they com 
out of their hiding places and try to touch the Bhojyd as quickly < 
possible. In Una-Una Sdvali, the playing area consists of an ope 
sun-lit place with spots of shaded places scattered all over. Th 
chaser stands in sunlightjand tries to tag only those who do nc 
happen to be under some shade. In Sdét-Talyd, the chaser face 
a player from the group while others stand near the latter, ready t 
run away. The facing player gives the chaser seven claps, the Ja: 
being the signal to run. The players run followed by the chaser wh 
tries to tag one of them. In all these chase and tag games, the playe 
who is tagged becomes the chaser and the game starts afresh. In a 
these games boys and girls below 10 years of age usually join. 


For boys between the ages of six and sixteen, marbles (Gotyd 
top (Bhourd) and kite-flying (Patang) have much attraction. Fe 
hitting a marble by another, the spring action of the drawn u 
middle finger is usually used by the player. Each instance of correc 
aiming adds to the delight of player and incites the other to compet 
with zeal. For “spinning the top” the top is twisted with a lon 
string or twine piece, one end of which is held between the middl 
and the ring finger. The top is held between the thumb and th 
index finger and whipped on the ground so as to land spinning o 
its spike. Once mastery over the spin is acquired more skilful to 
games are contested. The Sankrdnta season is particularly popul< 
for kite-flying. Hoisting a kite up is as good as a challenge t 
anybody to have a kite contest. Each boy so handles his kite as t 
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cut off the thread of the opponent's kite. For these contests, a special 
thread is used. It is treated with powdered glass glued to the 
thread by gum. 


In later childhood and adolescence a number of team games are 
energetically and boisterously played chiefly by boys. Badd-badi 
or Rapa-rapi is one of them. A soft ball of rags or rubber is tossed 
up in air for all to catch and the player who succeeds in catching it 
tries to hit with the ball any other player who tries to dodge. This 
game can continue as long as the players are pleased to play at it. 
Tobd is a variant of kho-kho in which about 20 boys can join. They 
sit in a circle facing in and one of them runs around the circle with 
a tobd which is a well-knotted piece of cloth, which he quietly and 
quickly puts behind one of those who make the circle. If the player 
is alert and feels the touch of something having been kept behind 
him, he immediately picks up the tobd and chases the player who 
dropped it behind him. The latter must reach the place vacated 
by the former very quickly to avoid being hit by the tobd. If the 
seated player fails to detect the tobd put behind him, the chaser 
completing the round picks up the tobd and with it beats and chases 
the “dullard” till he takes one round and resumes his seat. 


In Wagh-Bakri one of the players becomes wagh (tiger), another 
a shepherd (dhangar) and the rest become lambs (bakryd@). They 
line up behind the shepherd each holding the one in front by the waist. 
The shepherd handles a knotted piece of cloth for the protection of 
his lambs and inspite of all the beating that he gets the tiger makes 
repeated attempts till he catches hold of all the lambs. Strpdarambi 
is particularly popular among the cowherds who take cattle away 
in open spaces, waste lands and forests for grazing. From a circle 
drawn on the ground under a tree a player throws away a stick as 
far as he can. By the time the “thief” runs for the stick and restores 
it in the circle all others climb up the tree. The game lies in the 
players from the tree jumping from or climbing down the tree and 
touching the stick before they are tagged by the thief. The one 
who is tagged becomes the next thief. In kurghodi, there are two 
teams of equal members. One acts as horses and others as riders. 
The leader horse bends before a wall for support and others bend 
and file behind him each holding the one in front by the waist. 
The riders one by one take a start, jump, run and ride a horse; the 
leader rider closes with one hand the eyes of the horse and asks 
to tell the number of fingers of the other hand held before him. If the 
horse tells the correct number, all the riders get down and the teams 
exchanging their parts, the game is resumed. 


The difference between the play interests of girls and boys is such 
as cannot be overlooked. Girls generally prefer amusements like 
doll-dressing and are greatly interested in dancing, skipping, and 
singing. Boys, on the other hand, love to play strenuous games 
involving muscular dexterity and skill. Some of the games in which 
girls may be said to specialise are sagargote and all kinds of phugdya. 
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Sdgargote is a sedentary game. Big round seeds (gajge), pebbles 
or shreds of pottery serve as ready material. Five or any other larger 
odd number of these are thrown up into the air and caught in both 
the palms facing upwards, Thus each player goes on playing till 
she exhausts all the pebbles. In a more complex form of the game, 
the player throws all the pebbles on the ground, picks one of these, 
tosses it up in the air, and before catching it again, picks up one, 
two and sometimes even three or four or five pebbles all at once. 
The tag games mentioned before may be said to be more popular 
with girls than boys. Phugdyd is a typically native game usually 
played by girls in pairs. Two girls stand facing each other, keep 
their feet together with a distance of two or three inches between 
the toes, cross arms, keep them straight and hold each other’s arms, 
balance the body backwards and each time, stopping the right foot 
a few inches to the right and sliding the left along with it, start an 
anti-clockwise movement. As the footwork quickens, the movement 
gathers in tempo till the players get swung in a whirl. They sing 
jocular couplets and blow rhythmic breathing sounds with the mouth 
known as pakvd to keep time and lend zest to the dance. 


Various types of phugadis are played. In danda-phugadi, the 
players hold each other by the upper arm (danda) ; in nakulyd, they 
interlock their fingers in a hooked grip. In basa-phugadi, one player 
keeps moving with bent knees while the other is comparatively erect 
or only slightly bent. Ekahdtdci phugadi is played with only one 
hand engaged in the grip and the other resting on the hip. In Lolana 
phugadi, the players bend the legs and hold the great toes and then 
start rolling on the back and then sit. In bhui phugadi, the dancers 
start with a full squatting position and arms resting on the knees 
and then scrape the feet alternately in oblique kicks balancing the 
steps with backward and forward movements of the arms. Jhimmd, 
kombda and pingd are other forms. There are no whirling move- 
ments in pairs in these forms. They are callisthenic movements 
repeated with rhythm of songs and pakwd and acted in pairs and 
groups, they lead to a competitive zest and verve. 


It is customary for people to gather in large crowds in places of 
pilgrimage on account of anniversaries of avatdrs or in celebration of 
days dedicated to deities or fairs at places traditionally held sacred. 


The only numerically important community in Satara other than 
the Hindus are the Muslims. According to the 1951 Census 47084 
is the number of Muslims i.e., only 8-2 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. Generally speaking they may be regarded as similar in social 
composition to their co-religionists in Kolhapir and Sangli. Over 
80 per cent. are classified under three family names Saiyads, Pathans 
and. Shaikhs. There are few families styled as Moghals. Apart from 
such nomenclature, many are known by the occupations they follow 
such as Atars, Nalbands, Maniars, Bagvans etc. Most of them were 
originally Hindus who after embracing Islam took the name Shaikh 
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or Pathan or Saiyad from the religious or military leader under whom 
they served. Some of them have some strain of Arab, Abyssinian, 
Persian, Moghal and of upper Indian blood. 


But for the fact that some of the Muslims flaunt the beard and have 
the head shaved clean, they differ little in look from local Hindus. 
Except the Bohoras, Khojas and Memans who have comparatively 
recently came from Gujarat to the district in the wake of trade and 
business, all Mussalmans are like the Marathis and Kunbis. They 
speak corrupt Hindustani with a fair mixture of Marathi words, the 
intonation and accent being nearer to Marathi than to north Indian 
Urdu. This is true as much of women as of men, 


The houses of Muslims do not differ very much from those of others. 
In towns the well-to-do live in two-storeyed houses with stone and 
cement walls and tiled roofs and surrounded by a compound. 
The bulk of the Muslim houses have at the front and the back 
four to five feet high walls of stones to ensure privacy. Those 
who observe purdah rather strictly, live in such houses. Most of 
the houses are tile-roofed cottages..with brick. walls and plastered 
with mud and cowdung. Houses ‘of well-to-do people have more 
rooms, the front room being used as a divankhdnd, i.e., men’s sitting 
room and reception room with a few mats, carpets and cushions. 
Middle rooms are bed-rooms one of which is wholly used by women. 
The kitchen consists of store-room and cook-room at the back. 
Village houses are much like poor town houses, one difference being 
that they have no wells. Women bring water from ponds or rivers. 


Town Muslims take two meals a day, breakfast at about 9 a.m. of 
millet or wheat bread, pulse, mutton and vegetables and the supper 
at night at about 8 or 9. It consists of boiled rice, mutton and pulse 
if possible and bread with pulse and chuteny of chillies, if poor. 
Muslims in villages and some rich town Muslims have three meals 
a day, villagers taking a cold breakfast about 7 in the morning before 
soing to their fields, a midday meal in the field and supper on 
‘eaching home at night. The rich add to the usual two meals a cup 
of tea or milk with bread in the morning immediately after rising. 
The staple food of villagers is millet bread, pulse and vegetables. 
Though all Muslims are non-vegetarians, very few can afford meat 
r~ven occasionally. All Muslims, however, manage to get mutton on 
rolidays like Bakr-Id. No local Muslims are particularly fond of 
seef but Bohoras and Memans prefer it. Buffalo beef is not taken by 
my Muslims but fowls, eggs and fish are taken whenever available. 
“luslims insist on flesh being made available by killing animals accord- 
ng to Koranic injunctions. Muslim tradesmen take tea or coffee and 
yeasants take tea or milk with bread. Tobacco smoking, chewing 
ind snuffing is common among all. 


Most Satara Muslims dress in Hindu style. But Serwéni and pyjama 
1ave an impress of traditional wear. Chudiddr pyjamds and salwars 
we also worn in inmitation of Utter Pradesh and Punjabi Muslims. 
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The tendency among youthis, however, to take to trousers and shirt or 
bush-shirt. At the time of prayer a Muslim wears a lungi (loin-cloth) 
and pairan. Indoors, men put on a head-scarf, a waistcoat and waist 
or loin-cloth; out of doors on all occasions, men wear a flowing 
turban, a coat, trousers and shoes, especially on festive occasions. 
Muslim women dress like Maratha women using a sri and coli, 
The Bohoras, Khojas and Memans use preformed turbans and put on 
loose trousers and shirts and long coats while going out. Their 
women put on a petticoat, backless bodices, and a head scart 
(odhni). Their shirts are loose and reach the knee. Rich and 
middle class women alone observe purddh and put on a black veil. 
with only holes for the eyes while going out. 


It is not customary for men to wear any ornaments except marriage 
or engagement rings of gold or silver. Women are given a number 
of ornaments at the time of marriage in keeping with the husband’s 
means. Parents also make ornaments as marriage presents. 
Necklaces like thugi and borma] are worn by Muslim women like 
Maratha women, 


Among Muslims as in other communities, most people are agricul- 
turists, whether owners, tenants or labourers. But some of them liv- 
ing in towns are traders, craftsmen and artisans. Women of these 
people earn as much as men do. Most Satara Muslims are Sunnis, 
only Bohoras and Khojas being Shia. They respect the same Kazi, 
pray in the same mosque and bury in the same graveyard. 


Being unwilling and. sometimes forced converts to Islam genera- 
tions ago, Satara Muslims are not bigoted and even do not care 
very much for what are considered essential Muslim rites and rituals, 
They do not appear to be very particular about circumcision of 
boys nor about marriage or death rites being conducted by a kazi. 
The bismilla (initiation) and akika (sacrifices) ceremonies are often 
neglected owing partly to ignorance and partly to poverty. Attendance 
for prayers at a mosque is rare, but they are careful for prayers 
on Bakr-Id and during Ramzan. Ramzin fasts are also 
observed. Their traditional religious ministrants are the kazi 
(judge) who now acts mainly as a marriage registrar, the khatib 
(preacher) the mull or mauldnad i. priest and the mujdvar 
(beedle), but these offices have now practically disappeared and 
services at the mosque are led by any maulavi or learned laymen. 
The bdngi (ca!l-giver) keeps the mosque clean, shouts the prayer- 
call five times a day and calls guests to marriage and other ceremonies. 
Except Bohoras and Khojas, all Muslims believe in Pirs (saints) to 
whom they pray for children or health and offer gifts to them. 
Most craftsmen and agriculturists believe in Khandoba, Mhasobi, 
Mariai and Satvai, like the Hindu Marathas and Kunbis to whom they 
make gifts, offer vows and worship publicly or privately. Hajis 
among S&tari Muslims are rare because few can afford an excursion 
to Mecca and Medina but it is customary among them to attend 
fairs of local Muslim saints in Satara or other districts. 
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As far as birth, marriage and funeral rites are concerned, the 
atara Muslims follow the same customs and practices as the Muslims 
1 Sangli and Kolhapur do. Offer of marriage comes from the 
room’s parents. After the girl is approved, the parents of both the 
ride and the groom consult the kdzi and mauland regarding the birth 
ars of the couple to be. That settled favourably, dowry is paid 
i the girl to her father according to the terms fixed. This practice 
true of poor and lower middle class families. Well-to-do people 
ear their own expenses. Among them, it is found difficult to find 
sitable husbands for girls, because caste endogamy and observa- 
on of some Hindu marriage customs still prevail in rural areas, 
etrothal takes place about a year before marriage on a lucky day 
xed by the kazi when the groom sends a present of a green sdri, 
oli and todas to the bride and the bride’s father sends him a turban 
silver-ring and a silk kerchief. 


On the eve of the marriage, a booth is built in front of the house 
ith the muhurtmedh (lucky post) planted in the ground at a lucky 
ioment. At night the rajjaka is held in which a series of songs and 
ymns in praise of Allah are sung by the women of the family to 
1@ accompaniment of drums. While the music goes on, gulgulas 
small stuffed wheat cakes) and rahims (boiled rice flour balls made 
‘ith milk, sugar and rose water) are heaped in the name of Allah in 
vo miniature pyramids, one for the bride and the other for the groom, 
fter offering red cotton cord, flowers and burnt incense to the 
saps, they are broken and the cakes and balls are distributed among 
1e women. Next day a woman with her husband alive marks the 
idegroom’s clothes with turmeric paste without making him aware 
‘it. This is called cor halad (secret turmeric) which is followed 
y sdv halad (public turmeric) ceremony in which the bride and 
te groom are rubbed with the turmeric paste each separately and 
1e after the other. This is followed by the biyapari feast at which 
icense is burnt in the name of Allah. Friends and relations make 
‘esents of clothes to the parents of the bride and the groom. A feast 
‘ puldv (rice cooked with mutton) is given to all male guests. 


The ceremony of turmeric-rubbing is followed by that of tel 
ehendi (oil and henna). The henna paste is brought from the 
‘ide’s house by the bride’s sister or who officiates for her. She sits 
thind a curtain, rubs the paste on the groom’s palms and gets 
present. The paste is then applied to the palms and soles of the 
‘ide. About ten at night on the marriage day, the bridegroom’s 
iends and kinsmen seat him on horseback and escort him to the 
‘ide’s house in a procession. The bridegroom is dressed in a jamd 
ong coat) and a mandil (flowing turban) and over the dress 
cloak of jasmine and other flowers covers the body from head to 
ot. After arrival at the marriage hall, the groom and party are 
ceived and seated by the bride’s relations and friends. The kazi 
summoned to register the marriage. Two vakils (agents) and 
70 witnesses, one for the bride and the other for the groom stand 
fore the kdzi and declare that they have agreed to this marriage 
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and are ready to hear evidence. Before this the witness should hav: 
directly approached the bride and after repeating the name of the 
groom and his age should have taken her consent to accept him a: 
her husband. After hearing personally the bride’s consent, they 
declare the same before the kézi and the assembled guests. The 
kazi then asks the bride’s father and the groom to sit opposite eacl 
other, hold each other’s right hand and registers the marriage. Afte 
registration and payment of the dowry fixed, the groom announces tc 
all present that he has chosen the bride as his wife with the said sun 
of dowry. The bride’s father says that he has given his daughte: 
to the groom as his wife in marriage with all lawful ceremonies, The 
groom then embraces his father-in-law, shakes hands with him anc 
bows to all present. Till late hours in the morning the groom sit: 
in the hall listening to music and witnessing dancing by girls. Abou 
dawn he is called in to the women’s apartment by the bride’s brother 
The bride and groom are asked to sit on a cot and look at each other’ 
face. The kdzi takes a little sugar in his hand and asks the groon 
whether the sugar is sweet or his wife is sweet. He answers tha 
Al Koran is sweeter and the sweetest. The couple look a 
each other in a mirror and placing a hand on the other’s bacl 
bow five times to Allah. The. bride and groom are taken ii 
varadt at noon. The bride sits in a carriage and the groom ride 
a horse and escorts the bride to his house. On reaching the fron 
gate, he is welcomed by sisters and cousins who before allowing hin 
to come in make him promise that he would give his daughters i 
marriage to their sons. 


The Koran does not demand any justification from a Muslir 
husband if he wants to divorce his wife. A woman claims divore: 
on the ground of fll-treatment, insufficiency of maintenance anc 
impotence on the part of the husband, But divorces are few anc 
far between owing probably to the poverty which acts as a deterrent 
The divorce given by a man is called talag. In case of the womat 
she has to apply to a kazi for divorce and it is called khala, Divorce 
are not looked upon with derogation. If a widow with children i 
married for the second time, her children by the first husband ar 
looked after by the deceased husband’s relatives without an: 
encumbrance on the new husband. 


Muslims bury their dead. When there is death, some relative ¢ 
company of a mulld goes to the market and buys a shroud 75 fee 
long for a man and 90 feet long for a woman. Rose-water, scents 
sulphuret of antimony, aloc-lights frankincense and yellow earth 
are the other articles needed in a funeral. In the case of a woma. 
frankincense oil and a flower-net are additional articles needed. Th 
dead body is washed clean and Jaid on back on a wooden boarc 
The mullaé writes, “There is no God but Allah and Mohammed i 
his Prophet ” in aloc-powder on the ‘chest and forehead of the dea 
and puts pieces of camphor at all joints of the dead-body. Th 
body is then wrapped in the shroud and placed in janaza (bier) an: 
carried to the graveyard. 
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As the body is borne to the grave-yard, the men accompanying 
he party keep on repeating Kalmé-i-Shahddat and other verses from 
he Korin as they proceed. The bearers keep on changing and 
elieving one another. At the Idgd@ (prayer place) all kneel and pray. 
is the grave is being filled, every one puts a little earth. When 
he grave is closed, there are other prayers said known as khatmas. 
Yn reaching home of the dead also the khatmas are repeated. On 
he first day after the funeral, the mourners are fed by their friends 
nd relations. On the third the ziydrat is held. This means that the 
nourners go to the burial ground, whitewash the tomb and _ lay 
lowers, sabja (basil Ocymum pilosum) and swect-meats beside it. 
‘easts in memory of the dead are held on the 10th and 20th day 
nd a grand feast on the 40th day. On this day a garland of flowers 
s kept hanging from the centre of the roof on a large platter filled 
vith a number of savoury dishes and the mourners burn incense 
iefore the platters, offering prayers for the soul of the dead. Then 
here is a funeral feast. In the evening Koran is read. This is 
alled maulad. The mauldnd is paid for his funeral services. Accord- 
ng to Muslim law, the only form of mourning is that the widow of 
he dead be kept in strict sechision for 50 days, 
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CHAPTER 4-AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


It is intended to devote this part of the volume to a detailed account 
of the economic life in Satara district. The chapters that follow deal 
at length with Industries, Banking, Trade and Commerce, Com- 
munications and Miscellaneous Occupations. The account begins 
with a detailed description of the agricultural economy of the district. 
However, to give the reader a bird’s-eye view of the various economic 
aspects of the life of the people, these chapters are preceded by 
1 summary of what is to follow. This will serve as an introduction 
‘0 the description of the economic organisation of the district. In 
continuation of this, similar attempt is also made in the chapter, 
‘Economic Trends’ which is divided into two sections, ‘Standard of 
Life’ and ‘Econornic Prospects’. The former briefly describes the 
naterial requisites enjoyed by people belonging to various strata of 
iocial life in the district within the framework of existing resources at 
heir disposal. The latter analyses the possibilities of economic deve- 
opment in all the spheres of economic life in the future having regard 
0 economic potentialities of the district.and-the planned efforts of the 
sovernment, 


It is not possible to analyse the changes in the structure of popula- 
ion since the publication of Old Gazetteer (1885) mainly because 
sresent district of Satara emerged in 1946 as a result of the partition 
of the former Satara district into two units (the other being Sangli) 
ind their reconstitution consequent upon the merger of the adjoining 
princely states (like Aundh, Bhor, Phaltan, Miraj, Sangli, etc.) and 
ther territorial adjustments. The census of 1951 returned 11,75,309 
yersons as inhabitants of Satara district. The pace of urbanisation 
s very slow and the district continues even today to be predo- 
ninantly agricultural ; as much as 9,07,165 or;nearly 77 per cent. of 
he population depending upon agriculture as their principal means 
of livelihood and 1,55,561 or nearly 13 per cent. following it as their 
ubsidiary or secondary means of livelihood. 

Of the total population of 11,75,309 in 1951, 2,74,985 werc self- 
upporting persons; 2,18,412 earning dependents and 6,81,962 non- 
xarning dependents. The agricultural class (ie., those depending 
upon agriculture as their principal means of livelihood) numbered 
107,165. This comprised 2,05,189 self-supporting persons; 1,90,724 
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earning dependents and 5,11,252 pon-earning dependents. Follow- 
ing another basis of classification, the agricultural class comprised, 
(4) 7,96,371 cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned and their 
dependents, (ii) 22,646 cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned 
and their dependents, (iii) 46,456 cultivating labourers and thei: 
dependents, and (iv) 41,692 non-cultivating owners of land, agricul- 
tural rent receivers and their dependents. Persons in the category 
of non-agricultural classes (i.e., those whose principal means of liveli. 
hood were pursuits other than agriculture), taken together stood ai 
2.68,144 and were composed of 69,746 self-supporting persons 
27,688 earning dependents and 1,70,710 non-earning dependents 
This class was also distributed as under: (i) Production other thar 
cultivation 1,04,422 ; (ii) Commerce 42,923; (iii) transport 7,277 anc 
(iv) other services and miscellaneous sources 1,138,522. There wer: 
several persons among the population who, in addition to thei: 
principal means of livelihood had a secondary, occupation. Agricul 
ture provided secondary occupation to 2,17,316 persons and non-agri 
cultural pursuits to 64,550 persons. 


Of the total area of nearly 26 lakh acres, cultivated area coverec 
about 70 percent. of 18,08,100-acres and forests about 14 per cent. 0 
3,66,500 acres. The forests are situated in the west particularly it 
Mahabaleshwar, Wai and Jaoli talukas. The average rainfall for thi 
district as a whole except Mahabaleshwar taluka is nearly 33”, where 
as for Mahabaleshwar taluka, the average is about 260’, However 
it varies from 20” in eastern part of Khandala peta, Man and Phaltar 
talukas to 125” in western parts of Jaoli, Wai, Patan and Satar: 
talukas and Khandala peta. Agriculture in the district depends main! 
on rainfall, In 1955-56, the total cropped area was 18,08,100 acres o 
which 1,89,100 acres or 10-5 per cent. were under irrigation, Inrriga 
tion by wells is more common jin eastern and central parts of thi 
district. Tanks and bandharas provide another source of irrigation 
Among the major irrigation works in the district, Nira Right Banl 
Canal and Krishna Left Bank Canal deserve special mention. Canal 
irrigated 54-7 per cent. of the nct area irrigated and wells 43-6 pe 
cent. Canal irrigation in sugarcane tract of Phaltan taluka is well 
known. The major perennial rivers that run through the district ar 
Krishna and Koyna. It is only after the completion of Koyna Projec 
that the waters of these rivers will be harnessed for enhancin; 
irrigation facilities. 

Soils of the district fall under three main categories, viz., mediun 
black to deep black soils ; malran or lighter soils and red or laterit: 
soils. The broadest belt of the medium black soil along Krishn. 
valley is best suited for garden crops. Lighter soils are well suites 
to the cultivation of bajra while red or laterite soils are used fo 
producing either rice through kumri cultivation or fruits requirin: 
cold climate. The soils of the district are also divided into padd 
zone (1,07,000 acres), jowar zone (14,35,000 acres) and bajra zon 
(10,63,500 acres). 

The main food crops are sugarcane, jowar, bajra, rice and whea 
among cereals; gram, matki, udid and tur among pulses ; and fruit 
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and vegetables. Food crops covered 12,92,200 acres or 71:4 per 
cent. of the total cropped area of 18,08,700 acres in 1956-57. Jowar 
covered an area of 4,97,500 acres (38-5 per cent.)*, bajra 4,02,800 
‘acres (31-2 per cent.), rice 57,400 acres (4:4 per cent.), wheat 33,200 
acres (2-6 per cent.), gram 44,100 acres (3-4 per cent.), tur, 20,500 
acres (1-6 per cent.), udid 26,900 acres (2-1 per cent.), matki 
48,700 acres (3-8 per cent.), sugars 14,000 acres (little over one 
per cent.) and groundnut 1,42,400 acres (11 per cent.). 

' Groundnut, safilewer, chillies and cotton are the important non- 
food crops. In 1956-57 groundnut commanded an area of 1,42,400 
acres or 7-9 per cent, of the total cropped area ; safflower 20,800 acres 
or 1-1 per cent. ; chillies 6,100 acres or 0-3 per cent. and cotton 3,800 
acres or 0-2 per cent. Groundnut and chillies are the important 
commodities of export. 

Major forest products are timber, firewood and charcoal while 
minor forest products are negligible. The value of major forest pro- 
duce during 1957-58 amounted to Rs. 91,025. 

In 1956-57, the total area available for cultivation was 19,00,700 
acres (including 2,03,900 acres under “current and other fallows’ 
and 18,800 acres under ‘ culturable: waste’) or-1:62 acres per head 
of the population (11,75,309) “as against the net sown area of 
16,78,000 acres or 1:43 acres per head. 

Statistics of distribution of land are available for the year 1952-53 
in respect of 13,.96,180 acres (hoth khalsa and inaum). The average 
size of holding for the district as a whole worked out to 7:41 acres. 
The bulk of the holders, viz., 1,15,284 or 68-18 per cent. belonged 
to the smallest magnitude group of Jess than five acres and held 
2,67,583 acres or 19:17 per cent. of the total Jand, the average size 
of their holdings being 2-32 acres. There were 50,015 persons or 
26:45 per cent. of the total who accounted for 4,07,698 or 29-21 per 
cent. of land, the size of their holdings varying between five and 
fifteen acres. As against this, 9,471 persons or 5-02 per cent. of the 
total held 3,65,552 acres or 26-18 per cent. of the land, the size of 
their holdings varying between 25 acres and 100 acres. Persons 
belonging to the magnitude group of 15 acres to 25 acres formed 
only 6:97 per cent. of the total and held 2,62,716 acres or 18-81 per 
cent. of the land. Number of persons with the size of their hold- 
ings varying between 100 acres and 500 acres stood at 458 and held 
60,806 acres of land whereas there were 27 persons with the size of 
their holdings exceeding 500 acres who held 31,825 acres of land. 
The customary Jaws of inheritance and succession lead to sub-divi- 
sions and fragmentations of holdings and thereby make cultivation 
uneconomic. The Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Con- 
solidation of Holdings Act, 1947, is being implemented to deal 
effectively with the situation. 
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{t also empowers the Government to fix rate of rent lower than the 
minimum laid down under the Act. Recently the Act was amended 
in 1956, The main objective of the Government is to remove gradually 
all the intermediarics and make tiller of the soil the owner of the 
land, The Act provides for purchase of land by the tenant from the 
Jandlord under certain conditions. This Act is expected to bring 
about a more even distribution of land among cultivating owners. 


The field tools and agricultural implements used generally by the 
cultivators continue to be of the old and indigenous type, though some 
progress is, however, made in the direction of use of improved types 
of ploughs and cane-crushers. Iron ploughs are slowly replacing 
indigenous wooden ones. In 1958-59, there were 47,28] ploughs ; 
1,202 cane-crushers ; 1,233 oil engines and 44 tractors in the district. 
Comparatively high costs of implements and absence of advanced 
techniques of farming are the two factors mainly responsible for slow 
switch-over to modern improved farm-tools and agricultural imple- 
ments, 


The live-stock continues.to be a valuable possession of the farmer 
and holds an important place-in_the rural economy of the district. 
In 1956, there were. 4,71,163 bullocks ; 1,96,703 cows; 20,522 he. 
buffaloes ; 1,34,105 she-buffaloes ; 2,10,694 sheep and 1,97,115 goats, 
in the district. Poultry population of the district was 6,09,562 in 
1956. Efforts to improve the quality of cattle and sheep as well as. 
to upgrade the poultry stock of the district are being made through 
a number of cattle development, sheep development and poultry 
development schemes. 


Wages in rural areas are paid both in cash and in kind. The 
average wage rate for a male Jabourer was Rs, 1-25 per day in the 
district, though allowance must he made for minor variations between 
the rates of wages in rural and in urban areas. Females get only 
half of the wages paid to males. Wages paid to child labour and 
female labour are almost on par and vary between Re. 0-50 and 
Re. 0:75. However, skilled operations command high wages e.g., 
‘Gulva’ is paid Rs. 4 in Karad and Satara talukas (Rs. 2°50 in the 
remaining talukas), whereas ‘Jalva’ gets about Rs. 2-50 throughout 
the district. 


Although failure of the monsoon causes near famine or scarcity 
conditions in the several talukas of the district, speedy and improved 
means of transport as well as State-aid have in recent years blunted 
the edge of these famines, 


During the last century, like the other districts in Maharashtra 
State, this district was industrially backward and had no mechanised 
industries except a few crafts like gold, copper, brass and_black- 
smithy, carpentry, stone quarrying, pottery, gul making, leather works, 
etc. Of these gul making was a major industry. No machine pro- 
pelled factory came into existence till 1916, During the inter-war 
period seven new factories, one groundnut decorticating, one sugar 
manufacturing, two electricity generating and three printing presses 
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were started in the district. A few other factories like edible oil, copper 
and brass rolling mill, etc., were established after 1947. The total 
employment in all the industries in the district in 1951 stood at 67,289. 
In 1959, sugar-manufacturing, gul manufacturing, glass manufactur- 
ing, edible oil, electricity generating factories, general engineering 
were the industries existing in the district. Of these, sugar manufac- 
turing, gul making and glass manufacturing were the major indus 
tries which employed nearly 4,500 persons. The total employment 
in all concerns registered under the Factories Act was about 8,000. 


Among the cottage industries, cotton weaving, carpentry, black- 
smithy, copper-smithy, basket making, pottery, leather works and 
tanning may be mentioned as important ones. These are found in 
almost all big villages. Cotton weaving employed about 4,000 arti- 
sans, These industries have been in existence for a long time and 
are carried on in traditional ways. 


According to the census of 1951, the various trades in the district, 
wholesale and retail, money-lending, banking and other financial busi- 
ness, real estate and insurance, provided the principal means of liveli- 
hood to 42,923 persons or 3-7 per cent, of the population and a subsi- 
diary means of livelihood to 7,145. persons. Excluding dependents, 
the self-supporting persons engaged in these trades numbered 10,723. 
Of these, 4,396 were in rural areas and 6,327 in urban areas. Retail 
trade provided employment to 9,053 persons ; money-lending, bank- 
ing, ete., to 731 persons ; wholesale trade to 891 persons ; insurance 
to 45 persons and real estate to 3 persons, 

Satara being an inland district, its traders do not generally engage 
themselves in direct foreign imports or exports. Naturally the trade 
caters to the needs of its own population and is generally confined to 
goods locally produced or imported for local consumption. Besides, 
a few traders engage themselves inya smal! volume of re-export 
trade. 

Retail and wholesale trade in food-stuffs provided employment 
(in 1951) to 5,207 persons or 48-6 per cent. of the total of 10,723 
self-supporting persons employed in all trades, Persons engaged in 
wholesale trade in commodities other than food-stuffs amounted to 
724, Retail trade in textile and leather goods engaged 1,306 persons 
(12-2 per cent.), retail trade in fuel (including petrol), 421 persons 
(3-9 per cent.) ; money-lending, banking, etc., 731 persons (6-8 per 
cent.) ; and retail trade otherwise unclassified 2,286 persons (21-3 per 
cent.). This pattern of trade clearly brings out the predominantly 
agricultural character of the district. 

The chief articles of import included mainly, among others, grocery, 
grains, cloth, building materials and medicines. The bulk of 
imports Hows into the district from Bombay, Mahad, Ratnagiri, Sangli, 
Kolhapur, Sholapur, Malabar, Madras, Nasik, Dandeli, Karwar, 
Ahmedabad, Calcutta and Nagpur. 

Among the important articles of export may be mentioned gul, 
jowar, coriander, groundnut, groundnut oil, turmeric, chillies, onion 
and garlic. Of these, groundnut assumes an overwhelming import- 
ance as an article of export, its turnover being approximately 
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4,67,391 B. Mads., valued at Rs. 77,15,031. The largest turnover o 
groundnut is to be found at Karad. The district also exports gul it 
appreciably Jarge quantities. The production of gul in 1957, amountec 
roughly to 8,94,684 B.Mds., valued at Rs. 1,34,20,260. The chie 
centres of gul trade are Karad, Satara, Koregaon, Phaltan anc 
Rahimatpur. The turnover of turmeric trade in 1958-59, was abou 
1,00,785 B. Mds., valued at Rs. 25 lakhs. The centres of turmeri« 
trade are Karad, Masur, Wai, Umbraj and Satara. Onion is alsc 
cf great commercial importance, its annual turnover bein; 
3,85,000 B. Mds. valued at Rs. 12,38,000. Lonand is the bigges 
centre of onion trade. 


Wholesale trade is concentrated at a few centres such as Karad 
Koregaon, Satara, Lonand, Wai, Phaltan and Malharpeth. Regu 
lated markets are to be found at Satara, Karad, Koregaon anc 
Phaltan, whereas sub-market yards exist at Umbraj, Masur, Malhar 
peth, Kole, Waduth, Wai, Surur, Rahimatpur and Lonand, The 
regulated markets and sub-markets practically serve the whole distric 
except Khatav and Mahabaleshwar talukas and Man peta. Ther 
is one co-operative purchase and.sales society each at Karad, Phaltar 
and Satara and ‘one multi-purpose society each at Koregaon anc 
Satara, 


The number of shops (registered under the Sales Tax Act, 1946) 
functioning in rural areas, was 155 in March 1957. Of these about 
two-thirds or 109 represented dealers in food-stuffs having a tota’ 
turnover of Rs. 2,63,00,000. The number of shops (registered undei 
the Sales Tax Act, 1946), functioning in urban areas, i.c., towns, war 
619, having a gross turnover of the order of Rs. 23,02,76,000 in March 
1957. 


Since the beginning of the present century, considerable changes 
in the pattern and volume of trade, have taken place in as much as 
co-operative organisations, institutional agencies like the regulated 
markets and various Governmental regulations are all trying tc 
develop and to channelise the trade on sound and healthy lines and 
to give an impetus to it. Co-operative institutions have been formed 
mostly in areas served by regulated markets. 


Since the publication of Old Satara Gazetteer in 1885, numerous 
changes have taken place in the field of finance as in many other 
fields. The Old Gazctteer mentions that ‘there were no regular 
bankers in the district. Deposits used to be made with certain 
bankers or savkars of high reputation, who are said to have given 
interest up to three per cent. a year.’ Banking operations were per- 
formed by money-lenders and a few rich persons belonging to 
trading and business communities. Bills of exchange were discounted 
in the district. The amount of bills varied between Rs. 3,000 to 
Rs. 7,000 and were cashed by a few firms having capital over one lakh 
of rupees, Insurance of any kind was not in vogue. There were 
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a few joint stock companies in which well-to-do Government 
Officials and members of the rich communities used to invest. 
Almost all sections of the community were habituated to save though 
in varying degrees, depending upon their capacity to save. How- 
ever, major portion of their savings used to be squandered over 
family and religious celebrations. Land was perhaps the favourite 
investment with all classes possessed of a substantial surplus, except 
tke exclusively trading class, which preferred extending its own 
business to any new form of investment. Investment in Government 
securities and saving bank deposits together amounted to Rs. 66,280 
in 1882-83. Money-lending was practised in different degrees by 
members of almost every class. A few of them had large capital 
and combined moncy-lending with trade as their chief calling. 
Secured loans carried a rate of interest varying between six and 
twelve per cent. The normal rate of interest was around eighteen 
per cent., though a husbandman of scanty means had to pay, on un- 
secured loans, anything between 24 per cent. to 37% per cent. 


{In the course of last 75 years, the pattern and volume of trade as 
well as the requirements of agricultural and_non-agricultural classes 
have undergone radical changes, necessitating an expansion in the 
agencies employed in financial operations. The co-operative credit 
societies occupy the place of pride in the financial organisation in 
the district. At present there are five types of these societies func- 
tioning in the district, viz., (1) Agricultural Co-operative Credit 
Societies, (2) Multi-purpose Societies, (3) Land Mortgage Bank, 
(4) Non-agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies and (5) The 
Central Financing Agencies. All of them except non-agricultural co- 
operative credit societies, cater to the multifarious needs of the 
agricultural classes. 


The co-operative movement commenced in the district with the 
establishment of the first Agricultural Credit Society at Bodhe in Man 
taluka which was registered in 1907. In 1960, there were 576 agri- 
cultural credit societies with a total membership of 65,790. These 
societies included multi-purpose societies which came into being as 
‘a result of conversion of agricultural credit societies or village pri- 
maries as they are often called. They had share capital of 
Rs. 30,74,542 and working capital of Rs, 1,02,31,901 in 1958-59. 


The loans advanced by them to members amounted to Rs. 65,99,367. 
Non-agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies numbered 42. in 
1958-59, had a membership of 16,056; share capital of Rs. 17,19,527 
and working capital of Rs. 90,28,719. The deposits with them of 
members, non-members and societies aggregated Rs. 56,62,195, while 
they had advanced loans to the tune of Rs. 1,37,22,018. Satara 
District Land Mortgage Bank Limited, Karad was the only land 
mortage bank, catering to the long term requirements of the whole 
district. It had share capital of Rs. 1,79,270 and working capital of 
Rs, 29,33,055. The loans advanced by them amounted to 
Rs. 9,71,000 in 1958-59, 
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The Satara District Central Co-operative Bank Limited, Satara 
(registered in 1951) and Shri Laxmi Central Co-operative Bank 
Limited, Phaltan, are the two central financing agencies. The former 
operated throughout the district except in Phaltan taluka and had 
seven branches. The latter confined its operations only to Phaltan 
taluka. These two taken together had a membership of 3,011 indivi- 
duals and 692 societies ; paid-up share capital of Rs. 10,51,970 ; work- 
ing capital of Rs. 1,46,42,484. Loans advanced by it to individual 
members and societies amounted to Rs. 15,08,076 and Rs. 71,09,298, 
respectively, as against the deposits of Rs. 1,03,81,779. Their 
borrowings from various sources amounted to Rs, 23,60,604. 


In spite of this phenomenal advance in the field of co-operation, 
money-lenders still continue to hold the key place in the financial 
structure of the district. During 1957-58, there were 198 money- 
lenders licensed and registered under the Bombay Money Lenders 
Act (XXXI of 1946), which aims at controlling and regulating their 
activities. Of these 43 or nearly 20 per cent. functioned in Karad 
taluka. The loans granted by them to traders and non-traders in 
1955-56, amounted to_ Rs, 17°50 lakhs. 


Joint-stock banks come next, Satara Swadeshi Commercial Bank 
Limited, was the first bank established in the district in 1907. Since 
then gradual development is taking place in the sphere of banking, 
At present (1960), there are 14 joint-stock banks of which eight are 
branch offices of the banks having their registered offices outside the 
district. The State Bank of India has got three branches in th: 
district, one each at»Karad,-Phaltan and Satara. All these banks, 
besides providing usual banking facilities, also undertake financing 
of trade and agriculture and provide facilities for the storage and 
movement of agricultural produce. The State Bank of India alsc 
acts as an Agent of the Reserve Bank of India for conducting 
Governmental business and affords remittance and exchange facilities 
to local banks and the public. 


Of late Government have liberalised their policy of advancing 
loans to agriculturists with a view to stepping up agricultural pro- 
duction. In 1957-58, the amount outstanding as tagai was of the 
order of Rs, 12 lakhs. The scheme of crop finance which is made 
available through co-operative societies and which aims at financing 
at reasonable rate of interest, agricultural operations connected witk 
raising of crops, is also in operation in the district. The loans 
granted under the system of crop finance aggregated Rs. 4:3 lakhs ir 
1955-56. There are various small savings schemes operating in the 
district. State-aid to small scale and cottage industries is extended 
through the Department of Industrial Co-operatives and Village 
Industries but the amounts advanced so far are negligible. Insurance 
business also registered a slow but satisfactory progress in the recent 
past. 

The habit of depositing savings with co-operative societies and 
joint-stock banks is steadily gaining ground. Whereas in 1882-86 
savings bank deposits amounted to Rs. 66,280, in 1957-58, they stood 
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at nearly Rs. 54 lakhs. In addition, an amount of Rs. 13-7 lakhs was 
invested in National Savings Certificates. Apart from the deposits 
of Rs, 80,54,523 in joint-stock banks, people in the district also 
invested their money in joint-stock companies and in Government 
securities. 


Considerable improvement has taken place in the transport system 
of the district during the last 75 years. Railway construction was 
undertaken in the district in January 1884 and the system of rail- 
way now running through the district was completed in 1887, The 
Poona-Bangalore metre gauge railway line of the Southe Railway 
passes north to south through this district. The railway route enters 
Satara district at mile No. 48, ie. after Nira Railway Station. 
Throughout its length of 74 miles, it passes through the various 
ventres of trade and commerce while traversing Phaltan, Khandala, 
Koregaon and Karad talukas. Mention must be made of Lonand, 
Koregaon, Rahimatpur and Karad as the commercially important 
stations on this line. According to 1951 census, the Railways pro- 
vided employment to 388 persons. 


The road system has also developed a good deal and the district 
has now a network of several well built’ roads, Poona-Bangalore 
National Highway passes through the district covering a distance of 
30 miles and five furlongs. Five State Highways pass through the 
district, viz., (1) Poladpur-Mahabaleshwar-Surul Road (Length 
37 miles), (2) Guhagar-Chiplun-Karad-Bijapur-Hyderabad Road 
(Length 47 miles and 2 furlongs), (3) Satara-Pandharpur_ Road 
(Length 61 miles and 3 furlongs), (4) Pingali-Mayani-Tasgaon Road 
(Length 17 miles and 4 furlongs), (5) Mhapral-Mahad-Lonand- 
Phaltan-Pandharpur Road (Length 53 miles and six furlongs). The 
total road mileage of Other District Roads was 541 miles' and four fur- 
longs, according to the Index Statement of Road Planning (1956-57). 
{n important centres are to be found resting places like district 
bungalows, travellers’ bungalows, rest houses and dharmashalas. 


In the matter of posts and telegraphs, the district is well-served. 
The Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department maintains a Postal 
Division at Satara. Besides the chief receiving and distributing head 
office at Satara, there are 28 sub-post offices and 214 branch offices 
spread over all the talukas of the district. There are in all 28 tele- 
graph offices functioning throughout the district. 


With the advent of the Maharashtra State Road Transport 
Corporation convenience and amenities to passengers have increased. 
(t was in pursuance of the general policy of nationalisation of road 
ansport that the corporation was formed. State transport opera- 
tions in Satara district fall within the jurisdiction of Poona and 
Kolhapur divisions. The nationalisation of road transport services 
i Poona and Kolhapur divisions, was started in June 1948 and August 
1949, respectively. There are 90 routes passing through | this 
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district; some of them either starting from or terminating in the 
district. The depots or sub-depots of the Corporation are locatec 
at Karad, Koregaon, Mahabaleshwar, Satara and Wai. 


The district also possesses over 90 radio sets installed under the 
Rural Broadcasting Contributory Scheme of the Government. 


The census of 1951 returned 11,75,309 persons as inhabitants o: 
Satara district and nearly 77 per cent. of these depended on agricul. 
ture for their livelihood. It is not possible to analyse the change; 
in the structure of agricultural population since the publication o: 
the old Gazetteer (1885), mainly on account of the following twc 
vital considerations :—(1) The present district of Satara emergec 
in 1948 as a result of the partition of the former Satara district int: 
two units (the other unit being Sangli) and their reconstitution con: 
sequent upon the merger of the adjoining princely states (like Aundh 
Phaltan, Miraj, Sangli, etc.) and other territorial adjustments 
(2) The decennial Census data cannot be compared directly, onc 
with the other, nor can, they-be taken as representative in all respect: 
in as much as the-basis of classification, the method of collection 
the scope as well as the purview of enquiry have all undergone 
a material change during successive Census years. 


Details regarding persons engaged in agriculture and other alliec 
occupations, as given by the 1951 Census, are furnished in the twe 
tables below :— 
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Agriculture is the main source of livelihood to 9,07,165 persons 
including self-supporting persons and their dependents both earning 
and non-earning. Besides, it provided subsidiary occupation to 
a fairly large number of persons. In the above two Tables (No. 1 
and 2), are included persons engaged in agricultural cultivation ; land- 
owners cultivating and non-cultivating ; farm labourers ; garden culti- 
vators ; labourers working in forests and persons engaged in rearing, 
breeding of and dealing in livestock. The majority of the workers 
on the land are the cultivating owners who numbered 7,96,371. This 
includes 1,73,892 self-supporting presons who worked on their own 
farms ; 1,73,479 eaming dependants who also worked on the farms 
but whose income was not sufficient to maintain them, and 4,49,000 
non-earning dependants, i.e., those who did not earn any income either 
in cash or in kind. Agricultural labourers who worked on the farms 
belonging to others for wages in cash or in kind numbered 46,456 and 
formed the next numerous class, This included 14,426 self-supporting 
persons, 8,285 earning dependants and 28,745 non-earning dependants, 
The non-cultivating owners of land who usually give out their lands 
to tenants for cultivation on rent were,41,692. Of these 11,575 were 
self-supporting persons, 4,260 earning dependants, while non-earning 
dependants numbered 25,857. Tenant cultivators numbered 22,646 
which included 5,296 self-supporting persons; 4,700 earning depend- 
ants and 12,650 non-earning dependants. 


It will he seen from Table No, 2 that only one person was engaged 
in plantation industries, seven persons were engaged in rearing of 
small animals and insects. Forestry and collection of forest products 
provided employment to 191 persons whereas 2,034 persons were 
employed in stock raising. Persons engaged in live-stock business 
usually keep good quality cattle, buffaloes.and transport animals, 
breed them and meet the local requirements of live-stock. Besides, 
they also keep poultry, sheep and goats. 


Rainfall is of prime importance as a factor considerably influencing 
the agricultural economy of the district. It determines the pattern 
of crops taken in the district as well as the performance of various 
agricultural operations. The extent and spacing of rainfall perhaps 
explain the different culturable practices obtained in varying degrees 
between the regions. The rainfall varies in different parts of the 
district, depending upon their nearness or otherwise to the mountains. 
Thus, the western part has a high rainfall on account of its moun- 
tainous topography, while the eastern part of the district has a low 
rainfall. The rainfall commences in the month of April and continues 
till the end of September. However, the precipitation of monsoons 
proper begins by the end of the first week of June. The average 
rainfall for the district as a whole except Mahabaleshwar taluka 
comes to about 33”, whereas for Mahabaleshwar taluka, the average 
is about 260’, Usually sowings are completed during the first and 
the second weeks of June. In November-December there is a shower 
known as Mango-shower which is beneficial to the agriculturist for 
his rabi crops. 
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Due to marked variations in the rainfall from year to year, it is 
difficult to divide the district into suitable zones. However, the rain- 
fall retarns for a series of years justify the division of the district into 
three zones as indicated belaw :— 


(1) Paddy zone comprising Mahabaleshwar, western parts of 
Jaoli, Wai, Patan and Satara talukas and Khandala peta, having 
an annual average rainfall of about 125”, 


(2) Jowar zone comprising eastern parts of Jaoli, Wai, Satara, 
Patan, Karad and Koregaon talukas and Khandala peta having 
an annual average rainfall of about 25”. 


(3) Bajra zone comprising eastern part of Man and Phaltan 
talukas and Khandala peta having an annual average rainfall of 
about 20”. 


All cultivable land in Satara district comes under the category of 
jirayat or dry crop land, its further classification being dependent 
upon the pattern of-crops grown vis-a-vis the monsoons. Thus, the 
early monsoon crops are called -kharif crops and the late monsoon 
crops, rabi crops. “The kharif crops are brought to maturity by the 
showers of south-west monsoon, whereas rabi crops depend upon dew, 
irrigation and the occasional fair weather showers between Novem- 
ber and March. 


The kharif season which commences in June-July and terminates 
in September-October gets its rainfall primarily from the south-west 
monsoon and from the occasional ante-monsoon showers in May, 
Usually, kharif crops are sown from the first week of June to mid- 
July and harvested in mid-September and sometimes even up to the 
end of November. The sowing and reaping of these crops roughly 
coincide with the commencement and termination of the monsoon. 
Rabi season commences from the middle of October and terminates 
in mid-February or in the first week of March. Rabi crops are taken 
with the help of irrigation and occasional fair weather showers due 
in November. Sowing of rabi crops generally takes place in Novem- 
ber, whereas they are harvested in March. These are grown in low- 
lying areas where water or sufficient moisture is available from 
within the sub-soil, as rainfall received in this season from the north- 
east monsoon is very scanty. Though a line of demarcation cannot 
be drawn between kharif and rahi crops, broadly speaking, crops 
grown in kharif season and known as kharif crops comprise, in a great 
part, cereals such as bhat (paddy) nagli or nachni (ragi), bajra. 
maize, vari and rala, while those taken in the rabi season and known 
as rabi crops include wheat and pulses like val, mug (green gram) 
and tur among others. Of course, there are some crops like jowar 
which can be taken both as kharif crops or rabi crops and _ this 
mainly depends upon the system of crop rotation followed by the 
cultivators having regard to the type of the soil, climatic conditions 
yield of the crop and the expenses to be incurred, ete. 


SATARA DISTRICT 957 


The soils of the Satara district fall under the Deccan trap. As in 
other parts of the Deccan, the hills in this district are composed of 
soft layers of amygdaloidal trap, occasionally separated by hard 
basalt and capped by laterite or iron clay. The soils of the district 
fall under following three main categories :— 

(a) Medium black to deep black soils on the plane lands, 

(b) Lighter soils on slopes and in the eastern part of the 
district. 

(c) Laterite soils in the hilly region on the western side and on 
the small hillock on the eastern side. 

These are found along the belts of the rivers Krishna and Koyna, 
the breadth of the belts varying with the bed of the rivers. They 
are brownish to dark brown in colour. The broadest of the belts 
is to be found along the Krishna valley, which yields the best garden 
crops of the district. The chemical analysis of the soil shows that 
the soil is rich in lime. At certain places like Phaltan, a clear band 
of lime is found at a depth of a few feet in the soil. The soil is 
fertile and under proper irrigation and careful management yields 
substantially. The nitrogen content. of the soil is fairly good and the 
organic matter content of the soil is high. The soil is rich in its clay 
content and colloidal complex is fully saturated with exchangeable 
bases. This is due to dry spell of monsoon. The soil, if not well 
looked after, gives rise to alkalisation which results in salty patches, 
Such salty patches are observed in the southern part of Phaltan taluka. 
Medium black soil is also to be found in Koregaon, western part of 
Vaduj, Khandala taluka and in the northern part of the Phaltan taluka 
along the Nira river. 

The soils in the eastern part of the taluka are deep to medium 
black. The rainfall in this area varies between 30” and 40”. Crops 
like groundnut, wheat, jowar (rabi) and, at certain places, where 
irrigation facilities are available, sugar-cane and turmeric are 
‘aken. 

Light soil of the district is locally known as malran or murum mai 
ind is brown in colour. These are hard and rocky and are com- 
nonly found in the planes on the eastern side. These are also to 
he found on the slopes of the hillocks situated in the eastern side, 
These soils are well-drained, light in nature and sandy loam in 
-exture. They are rich in lime but shallow in depth. The chemi- 
cal analysis of the soil indicates that they are deficient in fertility 
sonstitutents like nitrogen, organic carbon, phosphorus. However, 
he potash contents of the soils are fairly high. The clay complex 
of the soils is poor in exchangeable bases. Therefore, the soils in 
his category yield good produce only if bulky manures and heavy 
‘ertilisers are applied and proper irrigation is provided. At certain 
slaces, where sufficient water is available, paddy crop is also taken. 
ffowever, the soil is better suited for bajra. 

Laterite soils are red in colour and are mainly found in Mahabale- 
‘hwar hills and along the whole mountain range comprising the 
mtire Koyna valley. On account of the red colour of the soil, they 
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are locally known as tambad mati. At certain places blending of 
the black soils with laterite or red soils has taken place. Soils of 
this type are located at the heads of the rivers. On the top of the 
hills where water cannot be confined, these soils are used for kumr: 
cultivation or “wood ash” tillage. 


On account of heavy rainfall in this region, these soils are subjected 
to heavy leaching and a high degree of erosion. As a result of this, 
all the soluble salts get leached out leaving behind sesqui-oxides. 
The reason for the red colour of the soil is the high content of Iron 
Oxides in the sesqui-oxides of these soils. The depth of the soil varie: 
from 1’ to 10’. The chemical analysis of these soils indicates tha: 
they are rich in clay and clay-loam in texture. However, as the soils 
are subjected to heavy leaching, the colloidal complex of the clay 
of these soils gets unsaturated of the exchangeable bases and thus 
the soils become acidic, They are rich in nitrogen but poor in organic 
matter except in the soils of deep forest region. The ratio of carbor 
to nitrogen is fairly wide and varies between 1:10 and 1:20. The 
main crops taken on them consist of the hill millets like ragi, vari, 
nachni and sava. At certain places, rice is taken by adopting the 
kumri cultivation, .“At’ places-with high altitudes, especially arounc 
Mahabaleshwar, fruits like strawberries, goose-berries which require 
cold climate are grown. 


The general analysis of the typical soils of the district is given in 
the table below :— 


TABLE No. 3 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF THE SOILS IN SATARA DISTRICT, 
Name of the soil. Medium black to Light. Laterite. 
Deep black. 
Colour ss Brownish'to Dark Brown Dark reddish t 
brown. Yellowish red, 

Depth oe -. 3’to 5’ +» uptol’ . 1-10 

Per cent, on oven dry matter. 
Moisture 5.0 to 6.0 .. 6,0to 7.0 6.0 to 8.0. 
Calcium carbonate 10.0 to 12.0 6.0 to 7.0 Nil. 
Sand (coarse and fine).. 28.0 to 32.0 47.0 to 50.0 30.0 to 40.0. 
Clay .. 37.0to 45.0 10,0 to 15.0 40.0 to 50.0. 
Silt 5.0 to 10.0 23.0 to 28.0 20.0 to 30.0. 
Textural class Sandy to clay loam. mandy tosandy. Clay toclay loam 

oam, 

Total Soluble salts 0.06 to 0.08 0.03 to 0.05 0.025 to 0.04, 
Organic carbon 1.10 to 2.0 0.6to 1.0 1.5 to 4.0, 
Nitrogen total .. 0.06 to 0.08 0.04 to 0.06 0.15 to 0,20, 
Carbon Nitrogen ratio. 1:15 to 1:25 1:12 to 1:15 1:10 to 1:20. 
PH value .» 8.0t0 8.5 7.0to7.5 4.0to 5.8. 

Milligrams per cent. on oven dry matter. 
Avail P205 »» 10.0t0 15.0 .0 to 06.0 5.0 to 10.0. 
Avail K20 +» 20.0 to 25.0 30.0 to 35.0 4.0 to 10.0. 

Meieaulvalent per cent. on oven dry matter. 
Exchangeable Ca 4.0to 7.0 3.0to 4.0 . 7.0to 18.0, 
Exchangeable Mg -- 6.0t09.0 6.0 to 8.0 -» 3.0to 4,0. 
Exchangeable Na+K .. 2.0to 4.0 1.0to2.0 .- 1.0to 3.0, 
Exchangeable H tas 5.0 to 8.0. 
Total exchangeable bases. 8.0 to 10.0 .. 10.0to 14.0 11.0 to 25.0, 
Base exchangeable capa- 8.0 io 20.0 10.0 to 14.0 15.0 to 30.0 


city, 
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The soils of the district are also classified, on the basis of crops 
taken, into the following three zones :— 


(1) Paddy zone comprising Mahabaleshwar, western parts of 
Jaoli, Wai, Khandala, Patan, and Satara talukas. The area under 
this zone measured about 1,07,000 acres in 1956-57. The soils in 
this zone are laterite, and mostly light with a depth varying 
between 9’ and 6’, 


(2) Jowar zone comprising eastern parts of Jaoli, Wai, Khandala, 
Satara, Patan, Karad and Koregaon talukas. The area under this 
zone measured about 14,35,000 acres in 1956-57, 


(3) Bajri zone comprising Khatav, Man, Phaltan and eastern 
part of Khandala talukas. The area under this zone measured 
10,63,500 acres. 


The total geographical area of the district in 1956-57 was 
26,07,378 acres. The whole of the district lies on the eastern side 
of the Sahyadri range. It more or less presents a hilly topography, 
yarticularly its western part, comprising Jaoli,-Mahabaleshwar and 
Wai talukas and Khandala peta. 


The following table gives a statement of cultivated and unculti- 
vated area in Satara district during the year 1956-57 :— 
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The percentage of cultivated area to total area in the district a: 
a whole amounted to 71-8, but it varied from taluka to taluka, 
the highest percentage being 81-8 in Phaltan taluka and the lowest 
being 18-6 in Mahabaleshwar taluka. 


The cultivated area in Satara district falls under two major heads. 
jayat and bagayat. The jirayat land which formed 90-4 per 
cent. of the total cultivated area is cropped only once with the help 
of rain water, while the bagayat land which formed 9-6 per cent. of 
the total cultivated area is cropped with the help of irrigation. 
This only. indicates the greater dependence of agriculture 
on monsoons, 


The forest area in the district falls under two categories, Reserved 
and Protected. The major portion of this area is in charge of the 
Forest Department and the rest in charge of the Revenue Depatt- 
ment. The table below shows the distribution of forest area under 
the two departments in 1957-58, 
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The “wuod ash tillage”, that is, the occasional cultivation of 
forest areas after burning the shrubs and grass thereon was a unique 
feature of the district during the days of the compilation of the last 
Gazetteer. This is known as kumvi cultivation and the practice is 
still followed in the hilly tracts. However, it does not obtain in forest 
areas in charge of Forest Department. The principal forest produce 
of the areas in charge of the Forest Department comprised timber 
charcoal and firewood, whereas mention may be made of grass, 
hirda, shikekai, apta and temburni leaves as chief minor products. 
The outturn of major forest produce amounted to 2,39,263 cubic 
feet in 1957-58, which fetched Rs. 91,024, Since almost all the major 
forest produce was consumed in the Satara Forest Division, nothing 
could be exported. Besides the chicf minor products mentioned 
above, minor forest produce also comprised bamboos, fibres, flassin, 
fodder and grass, incense and perfumed wood, dyestuffs, vegetable 
oil and oil seeds. The value of minor forest produce of the Satara 
Forest Division, amounted to Rs. 77,5827 in 1957-58. 


i 


The gross cropped area of the district in 1958-59, has been recorded 
as 17,93,506 acres, of which the area cropped more than once amounted 
to 1,28,827 acres, the net cropped area being 16,64,679 acres. The 
following two tables reveal the taluka-wise distribution of kharij and 
rabi food and non-food crops in 1958-59 and taluka-wise acreage 
under different crops in 1956-57, respectively. 


* The amount relates to minor forest produce of Satara and Sangli districts. 
as the sale is done range-wise as a unit, no separate figure relating to minor 
forest produce of Satara district, could be furnished. 
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It is evident from Table No. 6 that Satara district is mainly 
a food-grain producing area. The main food-crops of the district 
are jowar, bajra and rice among cereals, gram and tur among pulses, 
fruits and vegetables, sugar-cane and condiments and spices. Four 
talukas, viz., Khatav, Man, Phaltan and Koregaon together accounted 
for 7,29,593 acres or more than 50 per cent. of the gross area under 
food crops, Khatav taluka alone claiming the highest area in the 
district, viz., 2,28.874 acres. 

The main non-food crops are groundnut and safflower among oil- 
seeds and fodder. Tobacco, betel-leaves, cotton and other fibres are 
grown almost on a negligible scale, The following table gives compa- 
rative figures of acreage under different crops in 1951-52 and 1956-57 
in Satara district :— 


TABLE No, 8. 
AREA UNDER DiFFERENT Crops IN SATARA District, 1951-52 & 1956-57. 


(Figures in hundred acres). 


Crops. 1951-52 1956-57 
Cereals* — 

Rice ‘ A. 317 574 
Wheat : 226 332 
Bajra . 3,945 4,028 
Jowar 4,589 4,975 
Ragi 835 352 
Vari 178 122 
Maize 50 40 
Sava a He: 34 
Barli ite is 10 13 
Indian millets .. a 48 es 
Kodra om a 1 16 
Little millets oi a 2 5 
Italian millets es ee we 13 
Other grains ae ie ll DAT 

Total 9,912 10,525 

Pulses* — 

Gram 378 44] 
Tur a te 190 205 
Watana re ag 9 12 
Mug ; : 88 103 
Masur its l 
Black gram 258 269 
Horse gram 178 14] 
Math a . 479 487 
Val ae tc 13 14 
Chavli 34 80 
Other pulses 106 149 

Total 1,733 1,852 


Continued on next page. 
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Crops. 
Oil-seedst — 
Edible — 
Groundnut 
Sesamum 


Safflower 
Others 


Total 
Non-edible — 
Linseed 
Niger 
Others es 
Total 
Grand. total 
Drugs and narcotics} = 
Tobacco 
Betel-leaves 
‘fotal 
Condiments and spices*— 


Ginger +. 
Chillies 
Turmeric 
Coriander 
Garlic 
Others : 
Total 

Kibres¢ — 

Cotton 

Jute 

Deccan hemp 


Sann-hemp (Bombay hemp). 


Total 
Fruits and Vegetables* — 
Fodder cropst 
Sugar-cane* 
Total 
Food crops 
Non-tood crops 


Grand. total 


© 1951-520 


(Figures in diuumedred Acres}. 


1956-57 


1,330 1,424 
1 2 

192 205 
2, 5 
1,525 1,689 
3 8 

33 25 
20 ok 
56 33 
1,581 1,672 
18 26 

3 4 

21 30 

L 4 

61 61 
44 45 

49 66 

1 4 

Qt 2, 
177 182 

6 38 

sa 5 

7 2 

7 7 

20 92 
162 223 
3,624 3.411 
125 140 
19,109 12,929, 
3,246 5,165 
17,355 18,087 


* Included in food crops, | 
} Included in non-food crops. 
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The size of holdings is bound to differ between any two districts 
as well as between talukas of the district due to a number of factors, 
However, the plot of land available for cultivation and number of 
persons entitled to share in it are of greater importance among them 
since they have a direct bearing on the problem, The number of 
persons entitled to share in a plot of land mainly depends upon the 
system of land tenure prevalent in the district. The customary laws 
of inheritance and succession are also partly responsible for the 
small size of holdings, through the sub-division and fragmentation of 
holding. The average size of holding was the smallest in Mahabale- 
shwar taluka at 0-93 acre, whereas it was the biggest in Man taluka 
at 18-63 acres. The comparative position of the average size of 
holding in all the talukas of the district was as under :— 


Taluka or peta. Size of holding in 
acres. 
Man fe sh ic 18°63 
Khatav - 3 si 13-91 
Phaltan - ne = 12-78 
Koregaon oe ia “fi 11-97 
Karad oe fea ee 10-90 
Satara = . me 7:60 
Patan ss a “ai 7-29 
Jaoli - sai i. 7°08 
Wai ae wl uf 4°78 
Khandala ed = x 4:13 
Mahabaleshwar .. TY: ie 0:93 


The holdings in the district are divided into three classes A, B 
ind C, Class A comprises persons who cultivate land by themselves 
vith or without the help of hired labour; class B consists of those 
who do not cultivate land by themselves but supervise and direct 
ultivation hy farm servants or labourers; while class C comprises 
chose persons who receive rent but do not participate directly or 
ndirectly in cultivation. Each cluss is further sub-divided into 
thalsa lands and inam lands. Broudly speaking, persons in the first 
wo classes can be styled as agriculturists, while those in the last 
lass can be described as non-agriculturists. The following quin- 
juennial statement of holdings in Satara district, in 1952-53, gives 
m idea of the distribution of khalsa and inam lands among the 
iolders in relation to various magnitude groups :-— 
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One of the main reasons for the low productivity of agriculture 
is the fragmentation of land holdings. Owing to the pressure of 
population on land and the customary laws of inheritance and 
succession, the cultivable land in the district has come to be divided 
and sub-divided into small fragments which prevent its economic 
cultivation, The problem is further aggravated by the fact that 
these fragments are not only small in size but are scattered all over. 
The cultivator has, therefore, to take his bullocks and implements 
from one plot of land to another which involves waste of time and 
labour, This also renders difficult careful watch over ‘the crop. 
Moreover, unnecessary disputes over boundaries breed ill-feeling and 
involve litigation. The size of holdings is at times so small that 
it is extremely difficult to carry out any permanent improvements 
‘o the land with the result that many a time they. are neglected and 
are allowed to lie idle or fallow. It was, therefore, necessary to 
oring the scattered holdings together into compact blocks with a view 
‘o improving agriculture and establishing, as far as possible, economic 
anits of cultivation. To ensure the overall success of such a measure 
t was also essential to take simultaneous) steps to prevent further 
sub-division as well as fragmentation of. the existing plots of land, 
The Government passed an enactment entitled “Prevention of 
Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947”, to deal 
offectively with the situation. 


The Act provides for prevention of fragmentation and consolida- 
ion of holdings. For this purpose it deals with determination of 
ocal standard areas and treatment of fragments, procedure for con- 
solidation, and lastly, with the effeet of consolidation proceedings, 
consolidation of holdings, etc. Its first part aims at putting an end 
‘0 fragmentation of land any further.) Ao fragment means a plot of 
and of less extent than the appropriate standard area determined 
inder the Act. A standard area in respect of any class of land means 
the area which the Government may from time to time determine 
as the minimum area necessary for remunerative cultivation in any 
jarticular local, area. In its latter part, it deals with consolidation 
of holdings which means amalgamation and where necessary, redistri- 
yution of holdings or portions thereof, in any village, mahal or taluka 
or any: part thereof, so as to reduce the number of plots in holdings. 


The Act authorises the State Government to settle provisionally, 
‘or any class of land in any local area, the standard area, ie., the 
ninimum area that can be cultivated profitably as a separate plot. 
This is done after holding such enquiry as is deemed fit and after 
consulting the District Advisory Committee set up for the purpose, 
The provisionally settled areas are published in the official gazette 
vith a view to inviting objections, if any, from the persons con- 
serned, The Government takes into account whatever objections 
are received within three months of the publication of the provi- 
sionally settled minimum areas and then determines the standard 
area for each class of Jand in a local area. The Act prescribes that 
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fragments must be entered in the Record of Rights and other village 
records and notices must be given to all persons and interests in 
the lands concerned. After the issue of such notices the transfer of 
the fragment is prohibited unless this transfer proposes to merge such 
a fragment in a contiguous survey number or in a recognised sub- 
division thereof. The fragment holder and his. heir can cultivate 
and inherit the fragment; but, if at any time its owner wants to 
sell or lease it, it must be sold or leased to a contiguous holder who 
can merge it with his field. The Act provides that no land shall be 
transferred or partitioned so as to create a fragment and that transfer 
or partition of any land contrary to the provisions of the Act is 
deemed void and the owner of such land is liable to pay fine not 
exceeding Rs. 250. In case the contiguous holder is unwilling te 
purchase the fragment or purposely makes a low bid, the Govern- 
ment can purchase it on payment of compensation payable under 
the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894. It is pertinent to 
note in this connection that even in executing the decrees of Civil 
Courts, no partition or separation of a share resulting in the creation 
of a fragment is allowed... Similarly, the Act also prohibits the 
Government or a local body from acquiring or selling the land in 
a manner which will leave a fragment. 


Thus, the edifice of the entire scheme of prevention of fragments 
hinges on the determination of the standard area by the Govern- 
ment. The fixation of the standard area is based on the economic 
size of the plot and not of a holding, which may be composed ol 
several plots. 


Naturally, such standard area pools together uneconomic fragments 
so as to form an efficient and economic unit of cultivation. The 
standard area at different. plaees may vary in accordance with 
differences in the fertility of the soil, the cost of cultivation, ete.* 


“The following figures indicate standard areas applicable in Satara 
District :— 


Taluka. Dry crop. Bagayat. Rice, 

A. g, A. g. A. g 

Jaoli ae 2 0 1 0 0 20 
Karad as 20 1 6 0 26 
Khandala st 2 0 1 0 0 20 
Khatav oe 2 ¢4 1 0 O 20 
Koregaon 2 0 1 0 0 20 
Mahabaleshwar 2 0 1 0 6 20 
Man 20 1 0 0 20 
Patan ee 2 0 1 0 0 20 
Phaltan =i 2 0 1 0 0 20 
Satara ie 2 0 1 0 0 20 
Wai se 2 0 1 0 0 20 
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The Act provides for the consolidation of holdings into compact 
blocks. This process is bound to work slowly, as it involves a series 
of problems before the scheme is successfully implemented. To 
mention only a few, field inspection and valuation of all scattered 
holdings and their re-distribution in such a manner as to ensure to 
the persons concerned a fair deal are some of the important as well as 
intricate problems. The basic principle implied in the scheme is 
that re-distribution of land is made within the existing proprietary 
rights and that in the process of exchange everybody should get land 
of the same value and of equal productivity. For this purpose, lands 
of equal fertility and out-turn are chosen for an exchange. But where 
this is not feasible, compensation has to be paid to the cultivator 
parting with a better plot of land. The amount of compensation is 
determined in accordance with the provision of the Land Acquisition 
Act, 1894, and is recoverable from the other party receiving the better 
plot of land. Every owner to whom a holding is allotted is given the 
same rights in holding and encumbrances like a lease, mortgage, 
debts, etc. are transferred to the new holding. In the process of 
consolidation the interests of the tenants are sought to be so safe- 
guarded that no person is deprived. of his\land or of his tenancy. 
The cost of consolidation is entirely borne by the Government. No 
charge or fee is levied on the holders aftected by the scheme. 


_ In the initial stages the progress of the work was slow, as numerous 
legal and practical difficulties were encountered and had to be solved. 
The success of the scheme depended upon the extent of co-opera- 
tion extended by the people which was much less on account of 
their prejudices and reluctance to exchange their ancestral lands. 
Incorrect entries in the Record of Rights was also a factor responsible 
for impeding the progress of the Mains The work of drafting 
or devising such a scheme as will be in,conformity with the various 
provisions and objectives of the Act and as will be agreeable to all 
the cultivators concerned is réally a stupendous task. However, it 
is a welcome feature that with the passage of time and with the 
actual implementation of some of the schemes, the work of consoli- 
dation is registering a satisfactory progress. The cultivators are 
gradually taking more interest in the progress of the scheme in as 
much as they seem to have realised its benefits. The work of con- 
solidation was in progress, in June 1960, in Koregaon, Satara, Wai 
and Karad talukas and in Khandala peta. It covered 177 villages. 
However, one confirmed scheme was pending an execution, The 
overall picture of the consolidation -work carried out in the district 
till the end of July 1960, is outlined in the following figures :— 


ner cr er 


Area Number of Number of Number of 
Number of Villages consolidated holdings landholders blocks 
in acres involved involyed formed 
51 88,025 76,449 16,106 37,326 
43 75,632 64,450 13,537 31,069 
42 73,320 61,311 13,018 29,501 
9 21,099 N.A. 3,964 N.A, 


Total 145 ~2,58,076 2,02,210 46,625 97,896 
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Factors like increasing pressure of population on land, inequitabie 
distribution of land, uneconomic size of holding, acute fragmenta 
tion and sub-division. of land, low productivity of the soil, primitive 
methods of cultivation, illiteracy of the farmers, meagre resources 0 
the cultivators, ete., prove to be stumbling blocks in the implemen 
tation of plans for a progressive agricultural economy. In_ thi: 
context co-operative farming is likely to play a significant role 
because it aims at ensuring economic cultivation of plots of lanc 
and at stepping up, agricultural production, It is thereby expecte< 
to overcome most of the handicaps which have been hampering the 
progress of agriculture. Co-operative farming implies pooling o. 
small plots of land and their joint management. Through the ado 
tion of co-operative farming, the agriculturist can readily increase th 
size of the unit of cultivation and derive all advantages accruing fron 
the large-scale farming. For instance, the farmer would be abl 
to strengthen his source of credit, purchase and use modern machinert 
and costly farm equipment, effect efficient division of labour, provid: 
irrigation, undertake measures for the permanent development o 
land, and finally, to sell his produce advantageously, which it woul 
be beyond the capacity of an. individual farmer to achieve. The 
cultivator derives these’ various benefits by becoming a member o 
the co-operative farming society which gives financial and othe 
assistance and caters to the needs of its members with a view t 
ensuring their well being and the overall progress of the co-opcrativi 
society itself. There are three kinds of co-operative farming societie 
which are separately described in the following paragraphs :— 

(i) Better Farming Societies—The main object of these societie 
is to hold demonstrations and to popularise improved methods o 
cultivation. The members undertake to adopt improved method 
of farming failing which they are liable to pay a fine prescribec 
by the society at its general body meeting, Better farmim 
societies for special purposes such as fodder storage, cattle breed 
ing and consolidation of holdings are also formed where the pro 
motion of these activities is urgent or where the conditions 1 
suitable. Use of improved sceds, manures and implements is th: 
most common activity undertaken by these societies. A numbe 
of ancillary objects like collective purchase of occupational requi 
sites, disposal of farm produce at remunerative prices, etc., alsc 
find place in their bye-laws. However, it is found that the acti 
vities pursued by these societies could be better performed by 
multi-purpose societies which are becoming wide-spread anc 
favourite in the rural areas. It has been the policy of the Depart 

ment of Agriculture to cncourage the formation and growth o: 

multi-purpose societies and to merge Better Farming Societies intc 

multi-purpose ones except when they agree to undertake a specifi 
scheme such as development of land, improvement in the method: 
of cultivation, etc. 

(4) Co-operative Joint Farming Societies —This type of society 
envisages pooling of land belonging to small owners whose indi 
vidual holdings disallow economic and efficient cultivation of land 
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Members work on the pooled land in accordance with the direc- 
tions of an Elected Committee. They work jointly on the farm and: 
receive wages for their labour. The ownership of each member 
in his holding is recognised by payment of dividend or rent in 
proportion to the value of the land. 


The produce is stockpiled as well as disposed of collectively. 
The proceeds are applied for (a) meeting all expenses of cultiva- 
tion including payment for the use of land, wages and cost of 
management; (b) defraying other charges such as interest on 
borrowings, depreciation of wasting assets, previous losses, and 
(c) making provision for reserves and other funds, if any. The 
residue is then shared by members in proportion to the wages 
earned by éach after utilising a part thereof towards the pay- 
ment of bonus to the salaried staff. The usual functions of this 
type of society are: planning of crop programme, joint purchase 
of farm requisites, collective sale of farm produce at fair prices, 
raising of funds for the improvement of land on the security of 
lands, crops and other moveable as well.as immoveable assets of 
the society, purchase of machinery, payment of operational 
expenses and several other activities calculated to promote deve- 
lopment of agriculture in particular and well-being of rural com- 
munity in general, 


(iii) Co-operative Collective Farming Societies—These are 
formed only when it is possible to acquire large areas of Jand on 
lease either from landlords or from the Government. In this form of 
society, the society owns Jands on leasehold or freehold, the land 
is cultivated jointly by all members, the produce is raised collec- 
tively and sold collectively and, finally, the proceeds are distributed 
among members in proportion to their wages which may include 
remuneration for personal labour rendered with or without their 
farm equipment. It will be seen that there is a greater 
degree of resemblance between these and the Co-operative Farm- 
ing Societies. However, there is one fundamental difference, viz., 
the members of the Co-operative Collective Farming Society belong 
to the class of landless labourers who do not enjoy any ownership 
or proprietary rights in land. As against this, members of the 
Co-operative Joint Farming Society, individually own a plot of 
land and continue to enjoy ownership or proprietary interest even 
after the formation of the society and pooling together of plots of 
land takes place. The most important benefit derived by the 
members of Co-operative Collective Farming Societies, is that they 
are assured of employment and means of subsistence. 


Besides these three types of societies, there are Co-operative Lift 
Irrigation Societies in the district, whose account is given sepa- 
rately in section on “Irrigation”. The position of Collective Farm- 
ing, Joint Farming and Better Farming Societies in the district 
till $lst March 1959, is summarised in the following table, 
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There were six Collective Farming Societies of which four were 
located in Man taluka and one each in Mahabaleshwar and Phaltan 
talukas. In 1959, they had a total of 1,020 members. Working hands 
numbered 510 including 456 males and 54 females. Of them landless 
labourers numbered 96, and land-owners, 414. Financial assistance 
sanctioned and disbursed by Government till 3lst March 1959, 
amounted to Rs. 86,592, consisting of Joans worth Rs. 63,750; sub- 
sidies worth Rs. 12,842 and contribution to share capital worth 
Rs. 10,000. Their financial structure was composed of share capital 
Rs. 27,300; working capital Rs. 2,13,005 and reserves Rs. 13,918, thus 
aggregating to Rs. 2,54,218. They had land measuring 5,360 acres 
in their possession of which 2,094 acres were brought under cultiva- 
tion. All this land was acquired on Icase from the Government. Of 
the sik societics, two in Mau taluka and one in Koregaon taluka 
earned profits of Rs, 2,022, Rs. 710 and Rs. 138, respectively and fell 
under Class B in the audit classification. The two societies, one in 
Mahabaleshwar taluka and the other in Phaltan taluka incurred losses 
worth Rs. 366 and Rs. 21,902, respectively. The former belonged 
to the Class B, and the latter to the Class C in the audit classifica- 
tion. One society in Man taluka neither carned any profit noi 
suffered any loss till 30th May 1958 and belonged to the Class B. 


There was only one Joint Farming Society in Koregaon taluka 
having a total membership of 42 persons. Of them, working males 
uumbered 2) including 2 landless labourers and 19 land-owners. 
The financial] assistance sanctioned and disbursed by the Governmeni 
a 31st March 1959, amounted to, Ks. 6,500 consisting of loans wortk 

. 5,500 and subsidies Rs. 1,000. Its finances were composed of 
oe capital Rs. 6,300, working capital Rs. 25,200) and reserves 
Rs. 26, thus aggregating to Rs. 81,526. It had 80 acres of Government 
land and 266 acres of private dand in its possession, most of which 
was brought under cultivation. It neither earned any profit nor 
suffered any' loss till 80th May 1958 and was given Class D in the 
audit classification. 


Of the four Better Farming Sovicties, one each was located in Wai, 
Karad, Satara and Koregaon talukas. They had a total membershiy 
of 266 working hands. Finances sanctioned and disbursed by the 
Government till 31st March 1959, amounted to Rs. 35,000, in the form 
of loans. They were composed of share capital, Rs. 13 815 ; working 
capital, Rs, 55,290; and reserves Ls, 767, thus aggregating te 
Rs. 69,872. Of fie four socicties, two neither earned any profit no: 
suffered any loss ; while the other two incurred a loss of Rs, 291 anc 
Rs. 3 respectively, till 30th May 1958. Only one of them belongec 
to the Class B, whereas the remaining others to the Class D in the 
audit classification. 


To sum up, only the Collective Farming Socictics made somewhal 
satisfactory progress, whereas the Better I° arming and, the Joint Farm. 
ing societies were all unable to do so on account of a number o! 
handicaps like small membership, inadequate resources, lack o: 
experienced and efficient personnel, ete., among others. 
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Rice (Bhat) occupied the third place among the food crops of 
ihe State. Warm and moist climate is conducive to its abundant 
growth. Rice crop can stand higher temperature than other cercal 
crops and is grown in places having annual rainfall between 40 and 45 
inches and above. There are three ways of raising the rice crop, 
viz., (a) broadcasting, (b) drilling, and (c) transplanting. The 
adoption of a particular method depends largely upon the rainfall 
and soil conditions. In Satara district several varieties of rice such 
as chimansal, ambemohor, raibag, kolamba (fine), varangal, ashia 
(mid-fine), dodak and patni (both coarse) are grown, The total 
area under rice in the district in the year 1956-57 was 57,431 acres 
of which 22,066 acres and 11,882 acres were in Patan and Jaoli 
talukas, respectively. 


Rice is taken under a transplanted system in forty per cent. of the 
tctal area under this crop. In March’ or April, a plot is chosen for 
seed—bed either in the rice field itself or on higher ground close to 
the field and is ploughed and levelled. Six to eight gunthas are 
enough for raising seedlings sufficient for one acre of land. Seed- 
lings are generally grown by rab.method in June. As a result of pro- 
paganda and demonstrations organised in the district to popularise 
the Japanese Method of paddy cultivation, rabbing is being replaced 
by the application of farny yard manure and fertilisers. Under this 
method an area of three or four gunthas is enough for raising seed- 
lings sufficient for one acre of land. The seed rate per acre has alsc 
been reduced from 60 Ibs. or 80 Ibs. to 20 Ibs. or 25 Ibs. In the case 
of the drilled crop, the seed rate varies between 40 Ibs, and 
GO Ibs. per acre. In heavy rainfall tracts it is drilled six inches apart, 
while in medium rainfall tracts it is drilled nine inches apart. 
According to local practice it is transplanted five or six inches apart 
with ten to twelve seedlings per hill, while under improved method. 
transplanting is done from nine to twelve inches apart with only 
three or four seedlings per hill. 


In places where rice is transplanted, fields are carefully embankec 
so as to allow water to spread evenly in the field and to remain al 
a desirable depth. Such bunded rice fields are known as khachars 
In July when seedlings are from five to six inches high, they are 
cautiously pulled out, tied in small bundles and are taken anc 
planted by hand in the adjoining rice fields. This method of trans. 
planting is quite expensive, as it involves considerable labour. The 
yield of rice depends as much upon the plentiful and constant supp!y 
of water as upon the character of the soil. Ripe paddy is harvested 
with sickle (vila) and stalks with ear-heads are stacked on the 
threshing floor. 


Generally light soils are not manured. The method of quarter- 
ing sheep is followed, wherever possible, or alternatively, five o1 
six cart-loads of farm yard manure is applied. In tracts with 
assured rainfall and medium soil, top dressing of groundnut cake 
or manure mixture at the rate of two bags (i.e, 320 Tbs.) per acre 
is given in two doses. The first dose (about 240 lbs.) is given ir 
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July, a week after transplanting. The second dose (about 80 Ibs.) 
is administered in August, a fortnight before flowering. No inter- 
culturing is undertaken in the case of locally transplanted crop. 

But in respect of drilled and broadcast rice, frequent weeding is 
necessary. Hence two hand-weedings and two or three inter- 
culturings are given. The early varieties mature in three and a half 
months, mid-late ones in four and a half months and late ones m 
five months since planting. They yield 14, 20 and 22 Bengali 
maunds, respectively, as against 14 Bengali maunds of rice under 
local method, EK 70 has been introduced as an early variety for 
light soils, chimansal 30 and krishnasal-1 have been introduced for 
medium soils and ambemohor 157 for low-lying heavy rainfall areas. 
The expenditure averages from Rs, 90 to Rs, 150, and the income 
from Rs. 150 to Rs, 280, thereby leaving a net margin of Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 130 per acre. 

The disease blast, which causes damage to the crop, is controlled 
by treating the seed with fungicides. Swarming caterpillars and stem 
borers, the important pests of the crop, are controlled by dusting tha 
crop with 50 per cent. Benzene hexachloride. The following table 
gives the acreage under and outturimof rice diving the period from 
1938-39 to 1954-55 :— 

TABLE No, 13. 
AREA UNDER AND OvTTURN OF Pappy IN SaTara District 


(1938-39 To 1954-55). 
(Figures in 


hundreds). 

Year, Area in Out-turn 

Acres. in tons. 
1938-39 re ae 606 219 
1939-40 ise oe 601 233 
1940-41 a oe 582 242 
1941-42 oe i 580 234 
1942-43 oe i 599 933 
1943-44 a ae 620 258 
1944-45 ws Se 650 226 
1945-46 is oe 661 230 
1946-47 ae ii 559 202 
1947-48 i me 687 239 
1948-49 PE ae 672 149 
1949-50 re er 512 155 
1950-51 vi os 494 140 
1951-52 iis 3 517 147 
1952-53 ba ass 525 126 
1953-54 a Da 517 139 


1954-55 es . 553 185 
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Jowar (Jvari), Indian millet, is widely grown in the district. In 
1956-57, jowar under kharif and rabi cultivation occupied an area 
of 1,46,009 and 2,76,531 acres, respectively. Though it is taken 
throughout the district, its outturn is concentrated in Phaltan, Kore- 
gaon, Karad, Man, Satara and Wai talukas. It is taken as non- 
irrigated crop after groundnut and sometimes as an irrigated crop: 
after chillies, etc. In both the cases no manuring is done to the 
crop, as the previous crops are adequately manured. Usually 
jowar is taken after carly variety of groundnut, french beans, ete. 


Jowar is taken in kharif as well as in rabi seasons. Land is 
ploughed once in three years. But harrowing is done three or four 
times in a year. Kharif jowar is sown in June-July and rabi jowar 
in October-November. They are harvested in October-November 
and February-March, respectively. Ten to twelve pounds of seed 
are sown per acre, in rows, 10 to 12 inches apart. After three weeks 
from sowing, two or three inter-culturings are given once in a fort- 
night. According to the Poona method, dibbling 18” x 18” or 
drilling 18” apart is done. The increase in yield resulting from this 
method ranges from fifty pcr cent. to cent per cent.” The average 
yield of kharif jowar per acre is 500. Ibs. to 600 Ibs. of non-irrigated 
land and 1,000 lbs. to 3,200 Tbs. of irrigated land. The correspond- 
ing figures for the rabi crop are 400 lbs. to 500 Ibs. and 800 Ibs. to 
1,000 Ibs. per acre, respectively”. 

Stem-borer and grass hoppers are the two important pests and 
grain-smut is an important diseasG.of the crop. The stems of jowar 
provide good fodder for the cattle. 


The following figures give on an average, the expenditure, gross 
income and net margin per acre under the cultivation of jowar :~ 


cr a rn ee 


Crop Expenditure Income Profit 
Rs. Rs, Rs, 
Kharif jowar = 80-100 160-270 80-170 
Rabi jowar ae ae 65-80 200-250 135-170 


+ 0 FA A AC 5 SRN NG! EE en HAE 


ear: 


Jowar flour is chiefly used in the preparation of a bread (bhakari) 
which forms the most important item of diet over a large part of 
the State. The grain is much consumed as a popped corn (Iahis). 
Lahis are prepared by parching or roasting the grain in a popper. 
The parched grain with salt, gul, chillies, etc. (as flavouring 
ingredients), is also made into special dishes. When in season, the 
parched unripe jowar heads form the popular preparation called 


* Argal and Mhamdapuri are the two main varieties of kharif jowar and Dagdi 
and Maldani of rabi jowar. The improved strain Maldani 35-1 has also been 
introduced in the district. 
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outtumn of the crop during the period from 1938-39 to 1954-55, is 
set out in the following table. 


TABLE No. 14. 


AREA UNDER AND OUTTURN OF JowAR IN SATARA DisTRICT 
(1938-39 ro 1954-55), 


(Figures in 


hundreds } 

Year. Area in Outturn 
acres, in tons, 

1938-39 5¢ ee 5647 1169 
1939-40 fe .. 5480 815 
1940-41 ie art 5979 1110 
1941-42 a2 es 6405 1189 
1942-43 ae a 5608 1070 
1943-44 ee ae 5666 1296 
1944-45 ae oe 5471 894 
1945-46 ee te 5691 789 
1946-47 — ee 5918 753 
1947-48 ae we 5326 1040 
1948-49 ti ae 5605 1035 
1949-50 a tes 4678 919 
1950-51 és se 4736 635 
1951-52 ie re 4589 753 
1952-53 Se ag 5163 657 
1953-54. es bi 4982 904. 
1954-55 os ae 4668 1223 


Bajra (Bajri), spiked millet, stands second to jowar in importance 
2 a food crop. It requires moderately dry climate and light showers 
f rainfall with plenty of sunshine between the showers. The crop can 
row in regions having seven to forty inches of rainfall. 
Vherever rainfall is around ten inches, it should be well distributed 
ver the monsoon months. lt is grown on a variety of soils rang- 
ig from light to medium types. Rain at the time of germination 
f the seed, flowering and harvesting is very harmful, as it affects 
ie yield considerably. To avoid this, the crop is sown rather late 
e., between July and mid-August. [t is a kharif crop, being sown 
little Iater and reaped a little earlier than jowar. Where irrigation 
cilities are available, it is taken as a hot season crop and sown in 
ebruary-March, 


The field is prepared by harrowing it twice or thrice in April-May, 
id once again, when the soil is sufficiently moistened by monsoon 
tin, If there are weeds, one ploughing, four to six inches deep, is 
quired. It is a finer grain than jowar and requires more careful 
lage. The crop is usually sown in June-July and matures in Octo- 
-November. The crop is seldom watered or manured. However, 
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to increase the yield of the crop, five cart-loads of farm yard manure 
is applied per acre. Five to six Ibs. of seed per acre are sawn, 
nine to ten inches apart between lines. Now-a-days distance of 
twelve inches is also maintained and thinning out at a distance of 
four to five inches is practised. Bajri is always a mixed crop sown 
with mixtures of kulthi, matki, mug, and tur, ete., which are sown 
in every fourth or eighth line of the seed bed. When the crop is 
four to five feet high, the weeds and grass are cleared by means of 
hand-weeding and inter-culturing. A timely rainfall in August 
favours the growth of bajra. 


Bajra occupied an area of 4,02,434 acres in 1956-57, and its pro- 
duction was concentrated in Koregaon, Khandala, Phaltan, Man, anc 
Khatav talukas. Average yield of the crop is between 300 Ibs. anc 
350 Ibs. per acre. If improved methods are followed, the yielc 
increases to 400-450 Ibs, per acre. The expenditure averages Rs, BC 
to Rs. 80, and the income, Rs. 100 to Rs. 200, thereby leaving a ne! 
margin of Rs. 50 to Rs. 120 per acre. The blister beetle is ar 
important insect pest affecting the crop. Gosavi and argat are th 
two main diseases which canbe controlled by selection of seeds 
The comparative position regarding the acreage under and outtun 
of the crop during the period 1938-39 to 1954-55 is set out in the 
table below :— 

TABLE No. 15. 


AREA UNDER AND OutTrurN oF Bayra IN SATARA DISTRICT 
(1938-39. ro 1954-55), 


(Figures in 


hundreds) 

Year, Area in Outturn 
acres, in tons, 

1938-39 ee Se 3708 401 
1939-40 1 “es 3971 428 
1940-41 a oe 3672 398 
1941-42 < ie 3559 432 
1942-43 os oe 4450 482 
1948-44 oa a 4398 533 
1944-45 i ne 4017 433 
1945-46 ea sa 3296 181 
1946-47 ot ova 3477 324 
1947-48 is 2% 4195 444 
1948-49 aia “s 4069 384 
1949-50 ee its 3529 489 
1950-51 A Ss 3701 367 
1951-52 fa 5. 3945 437 
1952-53 5 es 3571 308 
1953-54 oe oa 3937 345 


1954-55 2 es 4181 509 
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Wheat (gahtu), occupied in 1956-57, an area of 33,196 acres in the 
itrict. It is taken throughout the district. It requires dry and 
ld weather during the period of its growth. It is not as drought 
sistant as jowar and requires more dependable supply of water. 
nce it is usually an irrigated crop and thrives well in black soils 
lled mena. The main local varieties in the district are khapli, pote 
d shet-gahu. However, these are being replaced by variety 
nphad. Irrigated varieties (khapli and bansi) are sown late in 
stober. As both these are susceptible to stem rust, they are being 
dlaced by kenphad 25, The number of ploughings and harrow- 
zs given to the crop, varies from district to district. However, as 
general rule, the soil is ploughed six or seven inches deep at the 
mmencement of rain, followed by frequent harrowings which 
ppress the growth of weeds and allow thorough absorption of rain 
xter and prevent loss of water due to evaporation. If available, 
ur to ten cart-loads of well-decayed farmyard manure is applied. 
a irrigated crop is necessarily manured at the rate of 10-15 cart- 
ads of farmyard manure per acre, or alternatively, five to ten 
rt-loads of farmyard manure together with 100 Ibs. of ammonium 
Uphate is given. Sowing is done from the first week of October 
the middle of November, with 12” to 18” distance between the 
ws. In some places sowing is done cross-wise. Seed rate per acre 
ies from 40 Ibs. to 50 lbs. for dry crop and from 60 Ibs. to 80 Ibs. 
r an irrigated crop. Planking after sowing is advisable as it helps 
tisfactory germination of the seed. 


The crop requires four or five months to mature since sowing and 
ready for harvest by middle of February or March, The average 

ield per acre of dry crop varies from.350 Ibs. to 400 Ibs. The yield 

er acre in the case of irrigated crop ranges between 800 lbs. apd 

000 Ibs. The expenditure averages) Rs.) 90-130, and income 

s. 300-450, thereby leaving a net margin of Rs. 210-320. The grain 
more nutritive than jowar but the fodder is very poor. 


Rust, the main disease of the crop, is overcome by the use of 
esistant variety like kenphad—25. The comparative position 
2garding the acreage under and outturn of the crop during the 
eriod 1938-39 to 1954-55, is given in the following table :— 


TABLE No. 16. 


AREA UNDER AND OUTTURN OF WHEAT IN Satara Disrricr 
(1938-39 To 1954-55) 


(Figures in 
hundreds ) 
Year, Area in Outturn 
Acres, in tons. 
1938-39 we ae 585 206 
1939-40 ae Pa 549 174 
1940-41 i = 512 . 153 
1941-42 ¢ ee 451 130 
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TABLE No. 16—contd. 


Year, Area in Outturn 

Acres. in Tons. 
1942-43 Ss ai 389 130 
1943-44 a sis 439 110 
1944-45 a 429 109 
1945-46 ne in 296 69 
1946-47 is « 420 42 
1947-48 as -« 317 yi 
1948-49 ae ve 353 96 
1949-50 Fe se 244 64 
1950-51 ae de 248 82 
1951-52 we 54 226 45 
1952-53 A a 210 50 
1953-54 se .. 254 59 
1054-55 BE — 261 89 


Maize (maka), occupicd (3,999 acres in the district in 1956-£ 
Its outturn is concentrated. in Karad and Patan talukas, coveri 
an area of 1,578 and 1,443 acres, respectively. It is taken most 
as a fodder crop and is generally sown in irrigated tracts in Ju 
and harvested in September. Sometimes, it is sown in Februa 
and harvested in May. . It requires black and fertile soil. The se 
rate per acre is 30-40 Ibs., sown with a distance of 9” to 12” betwe: 
two lines, It is taken as a mixed crop with turmeric. The avera, 
yield per acre is 500 Ibs, of grain and 20,000 Ibs. of green fodd 
The crop is useful in many ways. When the grain is white and 
milk stage, its ears are readily sold in towns. The green fodder 
excellent, being very sweet. Maize grain is nutritious and contai 
a large quantity of fat. The expenditure averages Rs. 40-50, ai 
income, Rs. 60-70, thereby leaving a net margin of Rs. 20-25. T. 
comparative position regarding the acreage under and outturn 
maize during the period from 1938-39 ta 1954-55 is given in the tak 
below :— 

TABLE No. 17. 


AREA UNDER AND OuTruRN OF MayzE IN SaATARA DistTnicr. 
(1938-39 To 1954-55) 


Figures in 

oukeio 

Year. Area in Outtum 

Acres. in tons. 
1938-39 és 8 94 29 
1939-40 a “ 84 27 
1940-4] ea nr 84 26 
1941-42 ae a 86 30 
1942-43 et 4 76 18 


1943-44 ue on 83 20 
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TABLE No. 17-—contd. 


Year, Area in Outturn in 

acres, tons. 
1944-45 es oe 83 20 
1945-46 $4 ie 74 14 
1946-47 a $3 81 15 
1947-48 re és 85 20 
1948-49 Ke bs 83 19 
1949-50 ei ey 51 li 
1950-51 x es 46 10 
1951-52 aa iy 50 10 
1952-53 we oe 49 10 
1953-54 Ds : 41 10 
1954-55 a a 42 7 


Ragi (nagli or nachani) is an important food and fodder crop taken in 
heavy rainfall tracts along the hill slopes on varkas lands, In Satara 
district it is grown from transplanted seedlings. The nursery or 
seed bed is prepared with the same care as for rice and the seed 
is sown in it as early as possible. The main field is got ready when 
the seedlings are aie hea Seedlings are transplanted in furrows 
opened by light ploughs known as nangart, in the second fortnight 
of July. One to three ploughings are given to the soil. Two or 
three seedlings are planted in a bunch at each place. The distance 
between the rows is 15” to 18” and between plants 6” to 9”. At the 
time of hand weeding, extra seedlings are removed. The crop is 
transplanted in July and becomes ready for harvest by the end of 
October or by the beginning of November. The yield per acre, in 
the case of early varieties, is 300-400 Ibs. and, in the case of late 
varieties, 500-600 Ths. 


Ripe grain is used for preparing bread. Sometimes, flour is made 
into a cooling drink called ambil. Green heads are parched and 
eaten as hurda during the harvesting season. Nachani is said to be 
very nutritious. The quality of the fodder is, however, very poor, 
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The comparative position regarding acreage under and outturn of 
the crop during the period 1938-39 to 1954-55, is given in the 
following table :— 


TABLE No. 18. 


AREA UNDER AND OuTruRN OF RaAcI IN SaTARA District 
(1938-39 ro 1954-55) 


(Figures in 


hundreds) 

Year, Area in Outturn 

Acres, in tons. 
1938-389 oe ws 399 107 
1939-40 ide All 96 
1940-41 a 45a 346 116 
1941-42 «i ve 371 112 
1942-43 “4 a 369 111 
1943-44 A. ah 357 96 
1944-45 Wi af 887 104 
1945-46 7! ‘ 855 83 
1946-47 “ f. 360 96 
1947-48 af. ie 360 97 
1948-49 | sie 362 97 
1949-50 whe i 309 89 
1950-51 na 14 309 83 
1951-52 aC r. 335 79 
1952-53 oe ee 353 95 
1953-54 a a 325 76 
1954-55 ae oe 372 88 


Rala is a minor crop in the district. It thrives best on medium 
light soils. The land is prepared by ploughing it once, or alter- 
natively, two or three harrowings are given, The crop is sown in 
July-August. Usually rala is not taken as a mixed crop. The crop 
is ready for harvest by October when it is cut close to the ground 
with a sickle. The average yield varies from 250 Ibs. to 300 Ibs, per 
acre. Generally no manure is applied to the crop. 


Vari is another minor cereal grown in the district. It occupied 
an area of 15,428 acres in 1956-57 of which 8,668 acres were in Patan, 
It is always taken as a mixed crop. It is a hill-millet and is entirely 
a kharif crop. It is never irrigated. It is raised like nagli from 
seedlings and the cultivation of both the crops is similar in many 
respects. It is grown in light red soils on hilly tracts. The crop is 
hand-weeded once in August. If transplanted early in July, the crop 
ripens by October, The crop is reaped with a sickle. 
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Gram (harbara) is an important pulse crop, extensively grown 
throughout the district. It occupied an area of 38,809 acres in 
1956-57. It requires good black soil. Generally, it is sown in 
October as a second crop. The field receives the benefit of the 
previous applications of manure. The land is ploughed to a depth 
of four to six inches. The seed rate per acre is 40-50 Ibs. It is sown 
with a four-coultered drill at a distance of 10-12 inches except in 
paddy tract, where it is broadcast in furrows opened up by ploughs. 
The crop requires careful tillage. This is usually a rabi crop. It 
is common practice to pluck off the tops of the shoots before the 
flowering time to render them strong and bushy and thus increase 
the outturn of grain. The crop matures in three months. The yield 
per acre averages 400-450 Ibs., for a dry crop, and 600-700 Ibs. for an 
irrigated crop. The expenditure averages Rs. 40-50, and. the income, 
Rs. 90-180, thereby leaving a net margin of Rs, 50-80 per acre. 


‘The plant is used in various ways. Both foliage and green grains 
are used as vegetable. The grain may be eaten green, boiled or 
parched. It is used as dal.avhen ripe. Gram is a staple food of 
horses. A vinegar or oxalic acid called amb is made from the foliage. 
The dry stalks provide good fodder. The comparative position 
regarding acreage under and outturn of gram during the period 
1988-39 to 1953-54, is given in the following table. 


TABLE No. 20. 


AREA UNDER AND OvutTURN oF Gram IN SaTARA DIstTRICT 
(1938-39 ro 1954-55), 


(igures in 
hundreds ) 
Year, Area in Outturn 
acres. in tons, 
1938-39 isd wa 791 184 
1939-40 sy ae 811 133 
1940-41 aes ws 720 115 
1941-42 oe “6 623 94 
1942-43 is ae 455 71 
1948-44 i = 598 105 
1944-45 i Sy 666 O7 
1945-46 a as 447 58 
1946-47 ran ie 644 78 
1947-48 oe ote 590 85 
1948-49 i sé 670 98 
1949-50 rer ats 851 67 
1950-51 a ie 384 71 
1951-52 Ss es 378 32 
1952-53 a .. 840 37 
1953-54 ae Se 377 68 


1954-55 .. 350 44 
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Matki is the second important pulse crop grown in the district. 
latki occupied the highest acreage under pulses, viz., 48,685 acres, 
1 1956-57. Its outturn was concentrated in Man and Khatav 
Vukas. Matki is always grown as a kharif crop. It is usually 
ywn in June-July and harvested in November. The crop is taken 
1 Man, Khatav, Koregaon and Khandala talukas on comparatively 
ghter sandy soil, along with bajra in every fourth or sixth row. 
he seed rate per acre is 12-15 Ibs. and the yield averages 200- 
30 Ibs. It is used as a split pulse and consumed in different ways. 
: is also eaten parched or boiled whole with condiments. Occa- 
onally, it is given to horses and the cattle. The plants provide 
od fodder for the cattle. 


Black Gram (udid) occupied an area of 26,826 acres in the 
istrict in 1956-57. It is largely grown in Patan and Satara talukas. 
_is usually sown as a mixed crop with the kharif jowar and bajra 
1 medium black soil. It is harvested in November. The secd rate 
ar acre is 14-15 lbs. in a mixed crop and 40-50 Ibs., if taken 
»parately, The yield per acre is 250 Ibs. and 450 lbs., respectively. 
he crop is affected by aphids and red borers. The expenditure 
verages Rs. 40-50, and the income, Rs. 65-80, thereby leaving a net 
argin of Rs. 25-30 per acre. The green pod is rarely used as 
vegetable. The ripe pulse is split and consumed as dal. It is 
round into powder to prepare papads, The stalks and leaves form 
0d. fodder for the cattle. 


Tur is one of the most important pulses grown in the district. 
covered an area of 19,903 acres in 1956-57, the share of Khatav, Man 
id Karad talukas being prominent. It is sown in medium black soil 
ixed with bajra and kharif jowar in every eighth row. The seed 
te is 12-15 Ibs. and the yield averages 250-300 Ibs. per acre. Tur 
a hardy crop and resists drought to a remarkable degree. Tur is 
merally sown in June-July and is ripe for harvest by February- 
larch. It is seldom irrigated, because its roots penetrate deep into 
e soil and get the necessary moisture, although the upper layers 
‘the soil are dry, Red borer is an important pest of the crop. The 
‘penditure averages Rs. 30-40, and the income, Rs. 50-65, thereby 
aving a net income of Rs. 20-25, per acre. The green pods are 
tten as a vegetable. The ripe pulse is split and eaten boiled in 
ifferent preparations. The yellow split pulse is made into a por- 
dge and is sometimes mixed with vegetables. The comparative 
sition regarding acreage under and outturn of the crop during the 
eriod 1938-39 to 1954-55, has been set out in the table below :— 


TABLE No. 21. 


AREA UNDER AND OUTTURN OF TuR IN Satara District. 
(1938-89 to 1954-55) 


Year. Area in Outturn 
acres. in tons. 
1938-39 “x = 372 106 


1939-40 “ a 388 109 
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TABLE No. 21—contd. 


Year. Area in Outturn 
Acres. in tons, 
1940-41 - es 364 104 
1941.42 - .. 850 113 
1942-43 ee: i 868 79 
1943-44 - dg 871 106 
1944-45 ae we 347 99 
1945-46 .. 9822 46 
1946-47 2s i 321 69 
1947-48 aa Pe 332 83 
1948-49 ae Ma 347 99 
1949-50 ie oe 166 47 
1950-51 ts s% 160 40 
1951-52 = ae 190 47 
1952-53 he : 178 45 
1953-54 “, fe 194 50 
1954-55 Hy oe 207 54 


Chavli occupied an area of 3,050 acres in the district dur 
1956-57. Usually, it jis | grown mixed with ai and jowar 
kharif season. The sced rate. per acre is 12-15 lbs. The seed 
sown in medium black soil. Tt is grown throughout the dist 
except in Mahabaleshwar taluka. Khatav taluka has more th 
one-third of the total acreage under the crop. The yield per a 
averages 300 Ibs. Chatli serves as a very important legumin: 
rotational crop. Generally, it is not manured, The green pods 
used as a vegetable. They are eaten raw or cooked, The gr 
stalks and leaves form a good fodder for milch cattle, 


Vatana, one of the favourite pulses of the district, covered an a 
of 1,217 acres in the district in 1956-57. It is mainly grown in V 
Khandala, Mahabaleshwar and faoli talukas. It is sown in kh 
season in medium black soil with a  four-coultered drill. * 
distance between the rows is 9 or 10 inches. The seed rate per a 
averages 40-45 lbs., and the yield per acre, 300-400 Ibs. It is sc 
in June-July and harvested from October to December. The pt 
is used split or whole and cooked in various ways. The cro} 
mostly grown for its green pods which realise well. The expendit 
averages Rs. 55-75, and the income, Rs. 125-350, thereby leay 
a net margin of Rs. 70-275 per acre. 


Wal occupied an area of 1,419 acres in the district in 1956-57. 
is mainly grown in Man, Wai, Jaoli and Karad talukas. It 
usually a rabi crop. It is a second crop in the rice fields and sc 
immediately after the harvest. Sometimes it is sown in June-} 
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in rows mixed with bajra or early jowar and harvested after about 
four months in October-November. It is taken in medium black and 
red loamy soil. The wal seeds are somewhat bitter and smaller 
and are used as dal. The husks and broken bits of the dal are 
a valuable concentrate for milch cattle. The leaves and stalks are 
utilised as fodder. 


Horse Gram (hulge, kulith or kulthi) is also grown in the district. 
It covered an area of 14,700 acres in 1955-56. It is grown almost 
throughout the district as a kharif crop on light reddish and medium 
black soil mixed with bajra and kharif jowar in every fourth or 
sixth row. A four-coultered drill is used, the seed rate per acre 
being 12-14 Ibs. The yield per acre averages 200-250 Ibs. The crop 
is ready for harvest in November. It is either black or dark brown. 
It does not require much water or manure. The green crop is 
used as fodder for the cattle and sheep. 


Mug, mainly grown in the eastern part of the district, occupied 
an area of 9,900 acres in 1955-56. Usually, it is sown as a mixed 
crop with kharif jowar and bajra im every fourth or sixth row. It is 
taken on medium black soil. It is also grown as an individual cro; 
is kharif season. The seed rate per acre is 14-16 Ibs., when taken 
with some other crop, and varies between 40 Ibs. and 50 Ibs., when 
taken as an individual crop. The yield per acre averages 200-250 
Ibs. and 400-500 Ibs., respectively. Mug, like other pulses can be 
eaten green, as a vegetable, and, as split dal, when ripe, 


TABLE No, 22. 


AREA UNDER OIL-SEEDS ((TALUKA-WISE) IN 
Satara District; 1956-57. 


(In acres). 
"Taluka or peta. Ground-‘Sesa- Castor Linseed Safflower Total 
nut mum 

Jali wi (iGSC‘(C(:t‘“‘é‘é ZCO*#*‘#d&«SOO!C#*#*«#WAQ 
Karad 39,100 8 fe 4 682 39,786 
Khandala .. 1,436 2 ee 33 1,961 3,432 
Khatav 11,020 6 150 1,686 12,862 
Koregaon .. * .. 20,846 614 11 3,392 24,863 
Man 964 2 1 8 1,790 2,765 
Mahabaleshwar 31 31 
Patan 26,509 1 302 26,812 
Phaltan 944 3 1 6,276 7,224 
Satara we »» 27,396 5 15 1 1,380 28,797 
Wai or .» 6,606 109 9 2,303 9,027 

Total .. 141,014 787 17-219 ~—«20,781~—*1,62,818 
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Groundnut (bhuimug), is grown throughout the district. It is the 
most important oil-seed crop in the State. It is taken both as a dry 
and as an irrigated crop. It occupied an area of 1,42,400 acres. 
t is sown in medium-black and deep soil, in June-July. The seed 
rate per acre is 50-55 Ibs. and the distance between the rows is about 
12 inches. The crop is given five cart-loads of farm yard manure 
per acre. Jt is a good rotational crop for jowar. Usually, it takes 
about six months to ripen, But there are early varieties which take 
about 90-100 days. If it is taken as an irrigated crop, two crops may 
be raised in a year. brigatced groundnut is rotated with rice. 


Both early and late varieties are taken in the district. The early 
variety K-3, mainly used for extraction of oil, is sown in light soil 
and harvested in October. It yiclds 400-450 lbs. per acre. The 
local spreading variety and the carly foreign variety (Japan) 
are harvested in November-December and yield 1,000-1,400 Ibs. 
per acre. The leaves and branches of the plant form excellent 
fodder. The hay is very nutritious and is known to increase the milk 
yield of cattle. Tikka and rust are the diseases affecting the crop. 
The latest improved. variety..K-4-11 has been introduced, since 
1958-59. The dibbling method with sowing 12” to 18” apart both- 
ways increases the yield by 25-50 per cent. The expenditure averages 
Rs. 90-150, and the income Rs, 150—300, thereby leaving a net margin 
of Rs. 60-150 per acre. The crop constitutes one of the main oil- 
seeds exported from the country. 


Safflower (kardai or kusumba) is the next important oil-seed grown 
in the district. It is sown in rabi season in black medium soil as 
a mixed crop with rabi jowar and dry wheat in every eighth row or 
on the border of the crops. Two varieties of safflower are grown 
in the State. One yields oil while the other yields a dye. In 
1956-57, it occupied an area of 20,791 acres. The crop is sown in 
October-November. It becomes ripe in about four months and is 
harvested in March-April. The sccd rate per acre is 12-15 Ibs., in 
a mixed crop, and 35-40 Ibs., in an individual crop. The yield of the 
crop per acre averages 200-250 Ibs. and 600-550 Ibs., respectively. 
The young tender leaves of safflower plants are eaten as a vegetable 
and oil is much esteemed in cooking. When sown as a border crop, 
it protects the main crop, because its spiny leaves do not allow stray 
cattle to enter the field. 


Sesamun (til) occupied an area of 787 acres in 1956-57. It is 
grown as a mixed crop, in medium-black soil with bajra and ground- 
nut. The seed rate is about two Ibs. and the crop yields 100-125 Ibs. 
per acre, It is sown in July and matures within three or four months. 
it is harvested in November. 


Linseed (javas or alshi) is a minor oil-seed crop of the district. 
Tt is taken largely in Khatav taluka. It is grown as a rabi crop, with 
vabi jowar and wheat. The seed rate is 8-10 Ths. and the yield 
averages 300-400 Ibs. per acre. 
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The following table gives the talukawise area in acres under drugs CHAPTER 4, 


nd narcotics, in Satara district in 1958-59 :— Neon 
Agriculture and 


Trrigation. 
TABLE No. 23. — 
Duucs anp 
ACREAGE UNDER Drucs anp Narcozics (TALUKA-WISE) 1N Nancorics. 
Sarar. Disrraicr, 1958-59. 
Taluka or peta Tobacco Betel-leaves Total 
aoli.. es of I . Is 
carad as ee 1,790 189 1,979 
thandala fe fe Sree 6 6 
thatav os oe 60 45 105 
soregaon ar ua 112 139 251 
fan... an na 31 Sat? 31 
‘atan .. ss af 42 6 48 
haltan $2 se 22 2 24 
atara ee is 51 8 59 
Jai ne ime L 5 6 
Total .. 2,110 400 2,510 
Tobacco (tambakhu) occupicd an area of "2,110 acres in 1958-59, ‘Tambakhu. 


3 per cent. of which was to be found in Karad taluka. Tobacco 
xed is sown in the seed beds during the first week of July and the 
redlings are transplanted by about the second or the third week of 
ugust. Seedlings arc considered to be ready for transplantation 
then they have four leaves and are four inches high from the ground. 
hey have to be carefully protected from the caterpillars. Seedlings 
re raised in quantities larger than the actual requirements of the 
iltivator, as very often a part thereof becomes out of use. Besides 
rey have to be guarded from the sun by covering them usually with 
raw. The crop is seldom watered but generally manured. It be- 
omes ready for harvest by the end of December or by the first week 
{ January, The cut plants are kept for sun-drying for one week. 
fter sun-curing, the plants are powdered by hand and the tobacco 
alled motipuda is collected which is purchased by merchants for 
reparing jarda. The tobacco is smoked and chewed by all classes 
nd is also made into snuff. 

Betel-leaf (nagvel or pan), a garden crop, occupied an area of 
JO acres of Jand in 1958-59. The cultivation was concentrated in 
arad and Koregaon talukas. The crop needs abundant supply of 
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water. In order to support the vines, numerous trees such 
shevri (sesbania xgyptiaca), pangara (erythrina indica), had 
(sesbania grandiflora) and shevga (moringa pterygosperma) a 
planted. The garden is planted in October with cuttings obtain 
from the best shoots of the older plants. Hoeing, weeding a 
manuring is repeated after every thrce or four months. Leaf-pic 
ing is generally commenced at the end of the second year. The usu 
practice is to pick after every fourth month. The vines continue 
bear for twenty or thirty years, if they are properly maintaine 
The cultivation of betel-vine (pan) is very costly and hence requir 
adequate finance. The entire garden has to be sheltered from t] 
sun and wind by high hedges or screens of grass or mats. Betel-le 
is chewed by all classes of people with betel-nut, lime and catect 
and sometimes with tobacco and aromatics like cloves, cardamo 
nutmeg, etc. 


Sugar-cane (00s) is one of the most important cash crops of t 
District. It is essentially a tropical crop and, for high outturns, mo 
hot climate and ample supply of water are necessary. The cre 
grows on a variety-of soils ranging from light type to heavy on: 
The best soil for the crop is the. medium well-drained type havi: 
a depth of 24-30 inches. The soil is ploughed one or one and a hi 
months prior to planting to a depth of 9-10 inches and brought in 
fine tilth by repeated harrowings. Planting is done from Decemk 
to April. Early planting is alw: ays advisable, as the sprouted see 
ings become sturdy and are, not “easily affected by stem-borers, 


In Satara district, the cultivation of sugar-cane has increased cc 
siderably, especially in the canal areas, since the opening of the N: 
and the Krishna canals. Sugar-cane is always taken as an irrigat 
crop. It is a twelve-month crop, planted in January-February. La 
is well-tilled and pulverised and from twenty to thirty cart-loads 
farmyard manure are spread in the furrows before planting. T 
distance between the furrows ranges from three to five fect. Furro 
are irrigated before planting. Again, at the time of earthing 
a dose of 150-200 Ibs. of nitrogen is given per acre in the form 
top-dressing of groundnut oil cakes and sulphate of ammonia, co 
bined in equal proportions. 


The average yield of sugar-cane is 30-35 tons per acre. J 
expenditure averages Rs. 1,200-1,500, and the income, Rs. 1,81 
2,500, thereby leaving a net margin of Rs. 600-1,000 per ac 
Pundia and EK 28 known for yielding jaggery (gul) were the m: 
varieties grown in the district. These are being gradually replac 
by improved ones. 


The Sugar-cane Research Station at Padegaon, near Phaltan, |] 
recommended that measures such as deep and timely plough 
with straight and long furrows, four feet apart, application of 100i 
of superphosphate, changing the seed once in five years, use 
improved varieties such as CO 419, inter-culturing by bullock-dra 
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nplements, trash-composting, planting in proper seasons, proper 
stations, use of bhendi juice and superphosphate for purifying cane 
lice, etc., will go a long way to bring about an effective improve- 
ent in the cultivation of the crop. 


The juice is eaten raw and used for preparing sugar and Jaggery 
vul). The cane is crushed in iron crushers. Sugar-cane is a crop 
hich exhausts the soil. As such it can not be grown in the same 
Id from year to year but has to be rotated in alternate years with 
od crops. The stem-borer and top-shoot-borer are the major pests. 
hese are controlled by spraying 0-25 per cent. D.D.T. or 5 per 
mt. benzene hexachloride. Pyrilla and grass-hopper are controlled 
, 5 per cent. benzene hexachloride and Red-rot and smut by avoid- 
g ratooning and destroying the affected canes. 


State-aid is available for starting sugar factories on a co-operative 
asis. Such factories are functioning at Phaltan and Julewadi. 


‘Chilli (mirchi), is the most important_spice crop grown in this 
strict and covered an area of 3,258 acres in, 1956-57, of which 
yout 50 per cent. was to be found in two talukas, viz., Khatav 
114 acres) and Koregaon (666 acres). Chillies are sown in May 
a manured seed-plot and transplanted after a fortnight or 
month. It begins to bear fruit at the end of two months since 
ansplantation and, if occasionally watered, continues to yield fruit 
r five or six months. An unirrigated crop yields 600-800 Ibs. and 
rigated crop, upto 1,500 Ibs. per acre. Chilli is an uncertain 
op, as cloudy weather causes flowers to shed and affects the crop 
iserably. 


A dose of 10-15 cart-loads of farmyard manure or sheep-folding is 
ven, The distance between two rows or two plants is about two 
et. At the time of flowering, manure mixture is given as _ top- 
essing at 80-100 lbs. per acre. The expenditure averages 
3, 200-300, and the income Rs, 600-750, thereby leaving a net margin 
‘Rs. 400-450 per acre. Thrips are a serious pest of the. crop. 
hey suck the sap of leaves and stem, thereby causing diminution 
the size of chillies. Spraying the crop with tobacco decoction and 
yplication of manures and fertilisers help greatly to shake off the 
ast. 


Turmeric (halad), furnishes an underground swollen stem which 
used both as a spice and as a dye. In the Satara district it occupied 
t area of 4,471 acres in 1956-57, of which 66 per cent. was in Karad 
luka, followed by talukas of Wai (466 acres), Patan (399 acres) and 
oregaon (228 acres). The soils suited for the crop, are sandy 

clayey loams which are well-drained and uniform in_ texture. 
he crop is planted in May-June and matures in December-January. 
wenty-five to thirty cart-loads of farmyard manure are applied per 
‘re. The crop is planted in a line with furrows nine inches apart. 
anting on broad ridges is followed by progressive cultivators, 
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Maize is taken as an inter-crop. Each acre jis manured at 33C 
445 Ibs. During August-September, 20-25 waterings are giver 
Harvesting is done in February-March. Kodapa and Rajapuri ar 
the local varieties grown in the district. The former yields more, bu 
the latter realises better. The produce is boiled and dried. Th 
yield of the crop averages 4,000-5,000 Ibs. The turmeric root is i 
universal use as a condiment, being the staple curry powder. 


Coriander (kothimbir), is grown in the district in small quantitie 
It is cultivated on the black clayey and red loamy soils. It is cult 
vated both for its seed (dhanc) and green leaves (kothimbir 
The coriander seeds possess medicinal properties. In  Satar 
district coriander is taken as a rain-fed crop with groundnut. TI 
soil is prepared in the same way as for jowar and the seed is drille 
in the soil. The average yield of ripe seed is 200 Ibs. per acr 
As a vegetable, it is grown any time during the year but, as see: 
it is sown in September and harvested three months hence. 


Garlic (lasun), is grown, wherever irrigation facilities are availabl 
Medium-black soil is.suitable. The crop requires irrigation 
regular intervals of 10-12 days. It, is generally cultivated as a sing 
crop but always as a cold weather crop and as an irrigated cro 
The land is tilled carefully and manured liberally. The conten 
of the garlic bulbs are broadcast in the field in October and covere 
lightly with soil. The crop matures in five or six months. Its 
in cookery is very common, 


Ginger (ale), ajwan seed (ova), sweet fennel (badishep) and fenr 
(shepu), are among the other condiments and spices grown in t 
district. Ale is grown in good black well-drained soil. It is rais: 
from layers at any time of the year. With irrigation and manuri: 
after an interval of 10-12 days, the crop becomes green and rea 
for use in five months. The dry root is called sunth. Green ging 
and sunth are used as condiments and for medicinal purposes. Sun 
is a favourite cure for colds. Ajwan seed (ova), sweet fenr 
(badishep), and fennel (shepu) are sown in gardens during «a 
time of the year and on the edges of dry crops in July-August. 
these mature within a period of two and a half to three montl 
Fennel (shepu) is fit for use as a vegetable in about six weeks sin 
its planting. 
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The following table shows taluka-wise acreage under fibres, in 
Satara District, in 1956-57 :— 


TABLE No. 25. 
ACREAGE UNDER FiBREs IN SATARA Distnicr, 
1956-57, 

Taluka or peta Cotton Ambadi Sann-hemp 
Khandala asd ea 30 1 21 
Phaltan 7 a 388 { 

Wai ase 4 4 6 5 
Koregaon in Ss 1 17 
Jaoli ne = ee 13 
Satara a i a i 23 21 
Man ae te 500 55 
Khatav mS ay 19 109 33 
Karad ay ll H.- 14 596 
Patan i ih ee 1 48 
Total i. 942) siOSS*~*~ 


Cotton (kapas), grows best in places where rainfall ranges 
between 20 and 30 inches. The soils, in which cotton is grown, are 
generally very fertile. The crop occupied 942 acres in 1956-57, in the 
district. Its outturn was concentrated in Man and Phaltan talukas. 
The variety jarilla is grown in both the talukas, whereas Deviraj and 
Laxmi varieties are grown only in Phaltan taluka. The crop is sown 
in May-June. It is ready for picking after five or six months. It is 
grown in medium-black soil in ridges four feet apart. The distance 
between the plants in the row varies from six to nine inches. 
Normally the basal dose consists of 10-15 cart-loads of farmyard 
manure per acre. Top-dressing is given in the first fortnight of July 
and consists of 125 Ibs. of ammonium sulphate and 82 Ibs. of super- 
phosphate per acre. As the plant grows, inter-culturing is done 
three or four times with small blade hoes and hand-weeding is done 
twice. No other operation is necessary till October. The bolls open 
towards the end of October and kapas is picked during November- 
December, in three pickings, one following the other after an interval 
of 10-15 days. The average yicld of the crop in the district is 900- 
1,000 Ibs. This is one of the most important rotation crops in sugar- 
cane cultivation. The expenditure averages Rs. 250-300, and the 
income, Rs. 500-700, thereby leaving a net income of Rs. 250-400 per 
acre. 
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Deccan Hemp (ambadi) also known as Brown Hemp, is one of the 
fibre crops and occupied 240 acres in the district, in 1956-57. It is 
used both as an oil-seed and as a fibre crop. It is sown in June-July 
and mixed usually with bajri. The young sour leaves of ambadi are 
used as a vegetable and the seed is chiefly used for oil. The bark of 
the ambadi plant yields valuable fibre which is separated from the 
stalk by soaking. It is made into ropes which can be put to various 
uses. 

Bombay Hemp or sann hemp (tag) occupied 694 acres in the district 
in 1956-57, Karad taluka being prominent (596 acres). It is sown in 
June-July and ripens in August-September. Its leaves provide excel- 
lent manure, hence, the ripe crop is left standing in the field for 
about a month. 

The most common fruits grown in the district, are bananas, swect 
oranges (mosambi), guavas pomegranates, lemons, mangoes and 
grapes. The fruits are mostly grown on irrigated garden lands 
throughout the district. The following table shows the area under 
fruit crops, in the district, in 1956-57 :— 


TABLE.No, 26. 


AREA UNDER Fruit Crors iy Satara District, 1956-37. 


Crop. Actes, 
Banana ae ie 930 
Sweet orange es Ae in 650 
Guava we m ie 500 
Pomegranate ue e -. 200 
Lemon ay sea Me 180 
Mango vi = oe 100 
Grapes ee ie 7 40 
Others* 450 


Total .. 3,000 

Banana (kele) is a popular fruit grown extensively in the district. 
It accounted for 31 per cent. of the total area under fruits, in the 
district, in 1956-57. Warm and humid climate is conducive to the 
crop. It is taken in rich black and well-drained soils. It is pro- 
pagated by planting suckers. Land is ploughed in April and two or 
three harrowings are given in May. Suckers are planted in June-July 
in pits of one cubic foot, eight or ten feet apart in squares. Each pit is 
supplied with farmyard manure mixed with ash, After the rains are 
wer, the plants are irrigated about twenty times at intervals of 12-14 
days, in winter, and one week in summer. Timely and heavy irriga- 
tion is important, as large quantities of water lost from broad leaves 
yave to be replaced in time. Flowering starts after about nine 
nonths and continues subsequently for three or four months. The 
crop matures roughly a year and a half since planting. Each bunch 


* Includes area under sitaphal, ramphal, cocoanut, chiku, jack-fruit, raspberry, 
itrawberry, etc. 
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contains, on an average, 100 fruits. Banana can be allowed to 
multiply in the same field in which case three or four crops are taken, 
one after another, from the succeeding sucker generations, The 
plants are removed after the crop is harvested. However, prominent 
suckers are allowed to grow till fruiting next year. The crop can- 
not grow well in hilly and windy tracts, as its flat and tender leaves 
are damaged. The varieties grown in the district comprise rajeli, 
deshi, son and improved basarai, besides local ones. 


The main citrus fruits grown in the district are Sweet orange 
(mosambi) and lemon (kagadi limbu). They occupied 26 per 
cent, of the total area under fruits in the district, in 1956-57, The 
fruits require loose loamy well-drained soil. The citrus trees are 
very sensitive to poor drainage, and, therefore, not planted in soils 
which are likely to become water-lodged. 


Sweet orange (mosambi) grows well in dry climate. Before plant- 
ing, the land is ploughed and well-pulverised. It is manured at 
10-15 cart-loads of farmyard manure. Seedlings or bud-grafts are 
planted in small pits of-2.eubic feet each duly filled with silt and 
good soil. Planting is done 15-20 feet apart in squares in June-July. 
The bud-grafts are obtained within this district, from the Govern. 
ment Agricultural “School, -Borgion, and from the Government 
Garden at  Ganeshkhind in Poona and private nurseries at 
Talegaon. Land is ploughed every year, The plant is manured 
with one basketful of farmyard manure and one seer each of dry fish 
manure and groundnut cake, Irrigation is given at intervals ol 
fifteen days in winter and one week in summer. 


The plant begins to bear at the age of four or five years. 
It flowers during the Ambebahar, ie., in January-February, and 
fruits are ready for sharvest’ in August-September. However. 
flowering is often postponed by application of a pound of ammo. 
nium sulphate per plant in January so as to obtain good crop during 
the slack season (rainy) and thus earn decent income. In that case 
irrigation is done in April-May. Ash and bone-meal are given tc 
the crop. The plant flowers at the onset of monsoon, ie., during 
Mriga or Hasta bahar. The tree yields, on an average, 150-200 fruits. 


Plants are affected by die-back, gun disease, aphids and fruit flies. 
Creosote is applied against gun disease and fish oil rosin soap against 
aphids. Affected parts of plants are sometimes cut as a remedia 
measure. 


Orange (santra), is grown on a small scale in the district, It is 
taken in fertile garden lands. The requirements of this crop as 
regards soil, irrigation and cultivation are similar to those of mosambi 
The yield of this fruit is less than that of mosambi. Further, it is not 
in great demand, as it cannot compete with the famous Nagpu 
variety. 


Lemon or lime (kagadi limbu) is grown in the district on medium- 
black and well-drained soil. Hot and dry climate favours its growth. 
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The crop is propagated by budding scion on jamburi and by seedl- 
ings raised from seeds. The land is ploughed and harrowed. It is 
imanured at eight or ten cart-loads of farmyard manure in the hot 
season. Irrigation is given at intervals of fifteen days in winter and 
ten days in summer. The distance between the rows and plants is 
12-15 feet. The tree yields, on an average, 300 fruits in a year. 
[t continues to yield for 10-12 years. The use of kagadi lime for its 
nice is universal. The fruit is used in diet and its juice in making 
1 cold beverage in summer. Tasty pickles are also prepared from 
he fruit. 

- Mango (amba) occupied an area of little over three per cent. 
'100 acres) of the total area under fruits, in the district, in 1956-57. 
seedlings raised from seed stones are planted on bunds along the 
vorder of the fields in the pits of 3 cubic feet each. The pits are 
ed with good soil and are kept 35-40 feet apart. Two seedlings 
ire planted in a pit and the one vigorous is retained at a later stage. 
Ine-year old seedlings raised from seed stones or grafts are also 
jlanted. The tree bears fruits after 4-5 years and continues till 


10-50 years, An average tree yields 3,000-4,000 fruits in a year of, 


‘ood bearing. Cloudy weather coupled with’ strong winds causes 
orescence to shed and reduces the yield considerably, Besides the 
aiwal variety, alphonso (apus), payari and rajapuri varieties are also 
rown extensively in the district. Mango is the most popular fruit. 
\ipe mangoes are used for table purposes, while raw ones are used 
w preparing pickles, chutney, drinks, ete. 
“Guava (peru) is a very favourite fruit of the district and occupied 
00 acres or one-sixth of the total area under fruits, in the district, 
1 1956-57, The land is ploughed and harrowed, It is manured at 
‘10 cart-loads of farmyard manure per acre during summer. The 
sedlings are prepared from good seeds im nurseries where they are 
ell-manured during their growth. They are transplanted in the 
eld in pits of 2 cubie feet each duly filled with the soil and 15-18 feet 
sart. Transplanting is done in the beginning of the monsoon. 
lants grow vigorously in dry climate. The land is ploughed every 
rar and each plant is given one basketful of farmyard manure. 
rigation is provided to the plant at intervals of 12-15 days in winter 
1d 8-10 days in summer. The first season is ready in August- 
yptember and the second one in November-December. Fruiting 
mmmences 3-4 years since planting. The tree yields, on an average, 
0-850 fruits of fairly big size. The improved variety Lucknow-49 
widely grown throughout the district. It is almost seedless and 
veeter in contrast to other varieties. The crop requires to be 
iarded against bats and parrots which damage ripening fruits, 


Pomegranate (dalimb) grows well in medium-black and_ light 
ell-drained: soils with a depth of one and a half to two feet. It 
rives well in dry and hot climate. It thrives in short winters 
d Jong summers. Pomegranates occupied 200 acres or about seven 
r cent. of the total area under truits in the district. Seedlings are 
ised from the seeds of quality fruits and get ready for transplan- 
tion after one year. They are planted about ten feet apart in pits 
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of 1 cubie foot each, filled with good soil and farmyard manure 
The plants usually bear fruit after three years since transplanting 
Fruit-borer is a bad insect pest which ruins the crop, if affected fruit: 
are not destroyed in time, [t can be controlled by spraying 
wettable D.D.T. Deshi and maskati are the main varieties grow: 
in the district. Maskati is a superior variety. The tree yields, o1 
an average, 75-100 fruits. The fruits are nourishing and used fo 
table purposes, 

Grape-vine (draksha), grows best on lighter soils with goo 
drainage. The vine is propagated by cuttings which are planted it 
nurseries in October. The cuttings with roots at least at two joint 
are transplanted in January in pits of 1 cubic foot each filled wit) 
good soil and farmyard manure. The distance between the two vine 
is 8-10 feet. The vines are allowed to trail on pangara stem or o1 
wire trellis. The crop is manured every year at the time of baha 
treatment. The tree bears fruits after two years since planting 
The grape-vines are pruned twice a year, ie., in April and i: 
October. Farmyard manure and groundnut cake are saa afte 
the April pruning. The vines growing after the October prunin 
bear sweet crop in March. The. grape-vines yield sour crop in July 
August. Irrigation is given regularly except when the crop get 
favourable rains. Repeated spraying with Bordeaux mixture am 
sulphur powder controls the serious fungus diseases like downy an: 
powdery mildew. The varieties grown in the district are bhok 
phakdi, gulabi and malta, the first two being prominent amon 
them. 

Other fruits include sitephal, ramphal, cocoanut, chiku, jack-frui 
raspberry and strawberry. They occupied 450 acres or 15 per cent. ¢ 
the total area under fruits, in) the district, in 1956-57. 

Custard Apple (sitaphal) thrives well in dry and hot climate an 
requires moderate irrigation. The plants are raised from seed: 
They bear fruits after 3-4 years since planting and continue for fiftec 
years. The fruits ripen in August and November. The tree yielc 
30-50 fruits. 

Bullock’s heart (ramphal) requires a better soil than sitapha 
It needs watering in dry climates. The fruit ripens late in winte 
An average plant yields 20-30 fruits per year for 15-20 years. It 
bigger in size and sweeter in taste than sitaphal. 

Cocoanut (naral) is taken up recently in the district. Seedlin 
are obtained from Government nurseries and planted in pits + 
two cubic feet each filled with good soil, compost and salt. TI 
distance between the plants is 8-10 feet. An average tree yielc 
50 fruits annually for 20-25 years. The fruit is used in cooking an 
oil extraction. 

Chiku thrives well in medium-black and well-drained soil. Thoug 
it is tropical in character, it does not require high humidity. Tl 
seedlings are raised from seed. Seedlings or grafts are planted : 
pits 2 cubic feet each filled with good soil and farmyard manure. TI 
distance between the pits is 15-20 feet. Plants start bearing frui 
after four years since plantation and continue for 15-20 years. 
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Jack-fruit (phanas) is grown in hilly tracts. It is not cultivated 
s a sole crop but propagated by seeds. A pit is dug and filled with 
ow-dung and the seed is sown in June-July. Irrigation is done in 
ry tracts only. Warm and moist climate is very suitable for its 
rowth. A tree yields, on an average 30 good fruits for fifty years 
r more. The barka variety has soft pulp, and the kapa, a thick 
ulp. The kapa variety is popular, as it keeps longer. The barka 
ariety is used in preparing phanaspoli. The seeds when parched 
r roasted are very palatable and nutritious. The wood of the tree 
‘ hard and valued much for furniture. 


| The cultivation of raspberry and strawberry is a speciality of this 
istrict. These are cultivated on a small scale in concentrated areas 
1 Mahabaleshwar peta. The crop thrives well at places with 
Ititude having cool and dry weather in summer. The trees are 
ropagated by cuttings obtained from Bangalore. The crop requires 
beral watering and manuring. Aphids cause severe damage. The 
rop is in good demand, especially among visitors of Mahabaleshwar 
nd Panchgani and hence fetches well. 


The following table shows taluka-wise acreage under tubers and 
egetables, in Satara district, in 1957-58 :— 


TABLE No, 27. 


REA UNDER VEGETABLES (TALUKAWISE) IN SATARA Districr, 1957-58, 


ee a en re ee me er i a me tee 


Onion 


Taluka or peta = Potato Sweet Carrot Radish Cabbage 
potato 
voli ie 244 79 30 12 a 1 
arad 86 530 {48 192 es Ps 
handala 425 120 1,144 14 1 3 
hatav 5,557 406 101 312 . 1 
‘oregaon 13,376 69 117 32 : 43 
lahabaleshwar, 71 70 Se ‘ ‘ 7 
fan we 540 357 67 114 2 a 
atan 17 51 182 45 1 1 
haltan 33 139 902 19 1 3 
atara vis 579 57 133 28 1 24 
Vai .. 2,182 45 92 14 a3 
Total 13,110 1,923 2,916 782 6 83 
(In acres) 
Brinjal Tomato Fenugreek Lady’s Musk- Other Total 
finger melon vegetables 
27 ate . 16 409 
me it 8 : 153 1,118 
16 2 1 113 73 1,912 
33 oo 1 ts 19 6,430 
34 : . 5 ~ 58 3,734 
4 3 . De as 171 326 
35 <s 3 3 2s 4 1,122 
719 ; 1 fe 1 378 
124 4 ; 25 5 14 1,269 
88 17 32 12 3 86 1,060 
25 11 : 18 as 79 2,466 
465 38 33 186 8 674 20,224 
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Besides, the district also grows various tubers and leafy and fruit 
vegetables. The total area under these, in the district, was 15,00 
acres, in 1956-57, Khatav (5,160 acres), Koregaon (3,585 acres) 
and Wai (2,196 acres) being prominent root vegetable sowing 
talukas. 

Potato (batata) is grown mostly in the kharif season. Potato is 
cut into small pieces cach having two or three eye-buds. Planting 
is done in the third week of June after one or two good showers. 
Planting is done in furrows opened by a small wooden plough at 
a distance of 18 inches and the sets are planted at a distance of nine 
inches in furrows. When the second furrow is opened, the first one 
is automatically covered and the planting is continued until seven 
or eight furrows are planted. The seed rate per acre is 1,000- 
1,200 Ibs. per acre. Irrigation is done twice or thrice, if necessary, in 
a kharif crop and, cight or ten times, in a rabi crop. 


Kharif crop matures in about 90 days. Five to ten cart-loads of 
farmyard manure or compost are applied per acre. After one month 
from plantation, two Bengali maunds of potato mixture are generally 
given as top-dressing... The improved variety Numbri is grown in 
the district. It yickds 100-225 Bengali maunds per acre. The 
expenditure averages Rs. 400-500, and income Rs, $00-1,000 thereby 
leaving a net margin of Rs. 400-500 per acre. 


Carrot (Gajar) is grown on medium black soil. Heavy rains 
damage the crop. It can be taken as a kharif or as a rabi crop. 
However, in this district, it is mostly taken as a rabi crop. The 
land is cither ploughed or harrowed and, if possible, manured with 
10-15 cart-loads of farmyard manure per acre. Seeds are spread 
in flat seed beds. 15 tbs. of seed are sown per acre and three or 
four waterings are given.to the, crop. The crop is ready for use 
within three months from sowing. The yield per acre averages 
50 Bengali maunds. The root is eaten both raw and_ boiled, as 
a vegetable and leaves are fed to cattle. 

Onion (kanda) is mostly taken as a rabi crop, There are two 
varieties grown in the district, one Red and the other white. 
The white varicty is milder than the red one, The crop is taken 
in medium black soils. The seed rate per acre is 8-10 Ibs. 
Seeds are sown on raised seed beds in October-November. The 
seedlings get ready for transplantation in four or five weeks 
and are transplanted at a distance of four or five inches in furrows 
six inches apart. Five or six cart-loads of farmyard manure or 
compost are applied per acre. The crop has to be watered every 
ten or twelve days. The pest thrips is controlled by dusting lime 
sulphur. The yield per acre averages 1,000 Bengali maunds. The 
expenditure averages Rs, 200-300, and the income Rs. 550-750 
thereby leaving a net income of Rs. 350-450 per acre. 


Sweet potato (ratali) is grown in all seasons in two varicties, 
red and white. The crop can be taken in a variety of soils and is hence 
an important garden crop. The land is cleaned by repeated 
ploughings and harrowings. 
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Then it is made into ridges and furrows. Five or six cart-loads 
of farmyard manure are given per acre. The crop requires cight 
or ten waterings. Cuttings or sets with three nodes are planted 
on both the sides of the ridges, two and a half fect apart. One thousand 
pounds of sets are required for planting an acre of land. The yield per 
acre averages 80-120 Bengali maunds. 


Ridge Gourd (dodka) is taken in all seasons, The land is ploughed 
or harrowed and basins with a diameter of two and a half feet are 
prepared ten feet apart. Two or three seeds are dibbled five feet 
apart. Pandal (mandav) usually made of wood and twigs is raised 
to support the creepers, Each ring is supplied with one basketful 
of farmyard manure mixed with ash. Irrigations are given by ring 
method. The yield per acre averages 30-40 Bengali maunds. 


Bottle Gourd (dudhya bhopla) is grown in all seasons. Land is 
ploughed or harrowed. Small basins having a diameter of two and 
a half feet are kept about ten feet apart. 6-8 seeds are dibbled in 
cach basin. Irrigation is given by ring method. The creepers are 
either allowed to trail on the ground. or, more-usually on specially 
prepared mandaps. One basketful of farmyard manure mixed with 
ash is given to each plant. The crop is ready in about two and a half 
months and harvested two and a half months hence. The yield 
per acre averages 25-30 Bengali maunds. 


Smooth Gourd (ghosale) is grown as a kharif crop. Two or three 
seeds are dibbled in the basins five feet apart. -It is allowed to trail 
over roofs or on specially prepared mandaps. A basketful of well 
rotted farmyard manure mixed with ash is given to each basin. 
Irrigation is given by ring method. The yield per acre averages 
25-30 Bengali maunds. 


Bitter Gourd (karle) is mainly grown as a kharif crop. It requires 
medium soil which is ploughed and harrowed to prepare basins, 
having a diameter of two and a half fect. Basins are ten feet apart. 
3-4 Ibs. of seed are sown per acre. 


Cucumber (kakdi) is grown in the district throughout the year, 
in sandy loam soils on the river banks. 3-4 Ibs. of sced are sown 
per acre of land. The white and the green varieties are grown in the 
district. The creeper bears after two months since planting. 
8-4 cart-loads of farmyard manure are applicd per acre. The yield 
per acre averages 30-40 Bengali maunds. The fruit is commonly used 
in preparing salad. 


Snake Gourd (padval) is a rain-fed crop. The land is ploughed 
and harrowed and basins with a diameter of two and a half feet are 
prepared at every ten fect. Five or six seeds are dibbled in each 
basin at the beginning of the monsoon. The creeper bears in two 
months after plantation. One basketful of farmyard manure mixed 
with ash is given to each basin. The plant is allowed to trail on 
the specially prepared mandaps. The yield averages 40-50 Bengali 
maunds per acre. 
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Red Pumpkin (fambda bhopla) is grown as a kharif crop. The 
creeper is raised on roofs and walls. The land is ploughed and 
harrowed and basins with a diameter of two and a half feet are 
prepared. Two or three seeds are dibbled five or six feet apart. 
One or two basketfuls of farmyard manure mixed with ash are 
given to the plant. Pumpkin weighs 10-40 seers. 


Brinjal (vangi) is an irrigated as well as rain-fed crop. It is 
grown on rich soils, often on river banks and in gardens. In gardens 
it is grown in all seasons. The land is ploughed to a depth of 
4-6 inches and well-rotted farmyard manure is applied at 8-10 cart- 
loads per acre. The seed rate per acre is one pound. In dry lands 
it is sown in June in seed beds and transplanted during July. 
It begins to bear fruit in September, and if occasionally irrigated, 
bearing continues for four months. The yield per acre averages 
75-100 Bengali maunds. 


Tomato (vel vangi) is grown in the district as a kharif as well as 
arabi crop. The land is poughed to a depth of 4-6 inches and harrowed. 
Well-rotted farmyard manure.is applied at ten cart-loads per acre. Seeds 
are first sown at about.one Ib. per acre in nursery beds and seedlings 
transplanted in three or four weeks, at a distance of two and a half 
feet. Six to eight waterings are given during the rabi season. 
Seedlings are transplanted in June, October and February. 
However, June crop gives highest yield. The yield per acre averages 
40-50 Bengali maunds, 


Lady’s Finger (bhendi) is grown throughout the year, though 
it thrives well as a kharif crop. Five or six waterings are given 
during summer at an_interval of 6-8 days. 10-12 Jbs. of sced are 
sown per acre, Seeds are dibbled on both the sides of the ridges, 
at a distance of twelve;inehes in the row. Sowing is done either 
in July or in February. Only tender fruits are harvested 6-8 weeks 
after sowing. The yield averages 30-40 Ibs. 


Gavari is grown in all seasons. The seed rate per acre is 
25-30 Ibs. The seeds are dibbled on both the sides of the ridges. 
The land is ploughed and harrowed and five or six cart-loads of 
farmyard manure are applied per acre. 


It begins to bear pods in three months. Four or five waterings 
are sufficient. The plant grows about three feet high with a single 
fibrous stem from which the pods grow in bunches. The yield 
per acre averages 10-20 Bengali maunds. 


Ghevada is taken as a kharif crop. The seeds are dibbled in pits, 
18” x 12”, the seed rate being 10-20 Tbs per acre. The seeds are 
sown in June-July. The creeper bears after three months since 
sowing. Five or six cart-loads of farmyard manure are applied per 
acre of land. The yield per acre averages 20-25 Bengali maunds. 


French Beans (shravan ghevada) is generally sown as a kharif 
crop, in medium black soil, by four-coultered drill at a distance of 
eight or ten inches. Seed rate per acre is 30 Ibs, for dibbling and 
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40 Ibs. for drilling. The crop is neither manured nor irrigated. 
Flowering starts after 40-45 days and pods begin to appear one 
week hence, The yield of green pods averages 350-400 Ibs. The 
crop is harvested in September and the land is used for rabi crops 
like jowar and wheat. 


Agricultural operations vary according to such factors as the nature 
of crops, the extent of rainfall and the types of soils obtaining in 
aw particular region, Broadly speaking, these represent a series of 
operations and have to be performed one after another in proper 
time. These consist of opening up of the land by digging or 
ploughing ; further pulverising the soil; cleaning the fields ; spread- 
ing the manure and mixing it with the soil; sowing the seed or 
planting the sets or seedlings; inter-culturing ; weeding; earthing 
1p; hrigating ; applying effective manures at top-dressings ; spray- 
‘ng or dusting of insecticides ; protecting the crop from birds, stray 
zattle and wild animals ; and, at a final stage, right from harvesting 
ind threshing to storing; and making arrangements for sending it 
o market. Besides, there are a number of occasional operations 
yerformed for effecting a permanent improvement of the soil which 
nelude bunding, levelling, land-reclamation, ete. 


In Satara district nearly 40 per cent. of the paddy cultivation is 
lone by transplanting in low-lying areas. The seedlings are 
trown in June by the rab method. However, due to extensive 
wopaganda of the Japanese method of paddy cultivation, rabbing 
s being slowly replaced by application of farmyard manures and 
ettilisers. 


In March or April a plot is chosen for a seed-bed either in the 
ice field itself or on higher ground close to the field and ploughed 
mee and levelled. Six gunthas are; enough; for raising sufficient 
eedlings for an acre of land. After rabi crops are harvested in 
fovember, Jands generally remain fallow in winter. During this 
riod, cow-dung, grass and leaves are spread on the ground. 
. second layer consisting of branches and brush-wood is added, 
hen the Iand is covered with grass and finally, the fine earth is 
prinkled on the layers. These layers of cow-dung, brush-wood, 
rass and leaves are called rab. The rab is then set fire to. This 
i usually practised at the end of summer when the rab is dry and 
urns easily, One-tenth of cultivated area is rabbed for raising 
xedlings. The seedlings are vigorous and the land becomes free of 
reds, If instead, ammonium sulphate is applied to the seed-beds, 
sedlings are said to grow vigorously but, at the same time, the 
‘eeds also grow in abundance. Till recently, agriculturists in the 
istrict preferred rabbing to the use of ammonium sulphate on 
xcount of the comparatively high cost of fertilisers as also because 
ecting of leaves, stems, wood-choppings from nearby jungles is 
less expensive matter for farmers. 


Ploughing is done almost every year by wooden or iron ploughs. 
is a primary operation which helps to open the land, dig out deep 
‘oted weeds or stabbles, aerate the soil and to trap and store water 
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for the crop. Usually, the land is ploughed immediately after the 
ante-monsoon showers are received by end of May or by the begin- 
ning of June. For, it is not possible to plough it at the end of the 
harvest, because the land sets very hard on drying as soon as rains 
are Over on account of the intensive puddling done to it during the 
process of paddy cultivation. The first ploughing is done in June. 
In places where rice is transplanted, fields are carefully embanked so 
as to allow the water to spread evenly in the fields and to remain 
there at a desirable depth. For this purpose fields are left alone for 
two or three weeks which helps raising of paddy seedlings. In case 
there is excessive accumulation of water, suitable outlets are provided 
in the bunds to drain off superfluous stock of water. At the end of 
June or by the beginning of July, land is puddled vigorously under 
stagnant water conditions, usually three or four times, or till a parti- 
cular muddy physical condition of the soil is obtained. The idea 
behind pudling the land is to make the soil so sticky as to prevent 
water percolation below the surface. On an average, the plough 
opens up an area of 10-15 gunthas in a day and the total cost of 
ploughing an acre of land averages Rs. 25-30. The nature of ploughing— 
light or heavy and number thereof depends upon the type of soil and 
requirements of the crop. For instance, deep ploughing is absolutely 
essential for sugarcame “and root crops Jike sweet potatoes. 
A wooden plough is used for light ploughing, while an iron plough, 
for heavy and deep ploughing. 


The big clods left in the field after ploughing have to be crushed 
and pulverised. This is done by using the beam harrow (maind), 
the wooden plank (phali) and the blade harrow (kulav or pharat). 
The Agriculture Department has introduced the Norwegian Harrow, 
the beam harrow (mind) being an ineffective clod crusher, The former 
is used by progressive cultivators in the sugarcane tract of the district. 
The wooden plank is used when clods are small and soft. It is 
operated by a team of one driver and a pair of bullocks and two 
or three acres are pulverised in a day. The blade harrow (kulav or 
pharat) is worked by a driver with a pair of bullocks or by two 
drivers with two pairs of bullocks and two to three acres are covered 
in a day. A big harrow called kongya kulav is used in Satara, Wai 
and Koregaon talukas. It requires two pairs of bullocks. In rabi 
season, however, a small wooden hammer worked by manual labour 
is used to break the clods. 


The work of cleaning the field is usually undertaken by women. 
They work in batches of six or eight to clean an acre of land. The 
remnants of previous crops such as stubbles, shrubs, ete. hinder 
smooth working of implements, effective sowing and inter-culturing 
and encourage hibernation of insects. In case they are buried deep, 
they are raked up by a harrow. 


Pulverisation and cleaning of the ficld are followed by manuring 
which could’ be regarded as an agricultural operation of prime 
importance. Well-rotten farmyard manure or pit-compost is trans- 
ported to the fields in bullock-carts. The manure is evenly spread 
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over the field and mixed in the soil with a harrow (kulav). One 
person spreads about five cart-loads of farmyard manure per day, each 
cart-load weighing about half a ton. In many parts of the district, 
it is common practice to quarter the cattle or sheep on the field for 
a few days. Their dung and urine serve as good manure. One thou- 
sand sheep quartered in an acre for one night provide five or six 
cart-load manure. A harrow worked by a driver with a pair of 
bullocks for mixing manure with the soil covers two or three acres 
a day. The use of chemical fertilisers is becoming popular and 
progressive farmers arc conscious of the desirability of using them in 
adequate quantitics for ensuring vigorous growth, good quality and 
increase in the yicld of crop. This is particularly true of Karad, 
Khatav, Koregaon, Phaltan and Satara talukas producing commercial 
crops, where comparatively improved agricultural practices are 
followed. 


For most of the crops, secds are sown directly. In certain crops. 
however, it is not easy to produce the secds, parts of the plants being 
planted either after irrigation or after rains. In the case of paddy, 
for instance, the seed is very small andothe tender plant requires 
special care. Seedlings are first raised in a specially prepared seed- 
bed and then transplantéd. The seed-bed area is covered by a rab 
with a layer three inches thick, which is set fire to in April-May. After 
the work with hand is over, seeds are sown, in the beginning of June, 
cither in anticipation of rains or immediately after rains. The sowing 
operation continues till mid-June. After a few showers, plants begin 
to shoot and are allowed to grow for three jor four weeks. By this 
time, fields are ploughed twice or thrice to allow the mud to get 
as softened as possible. Plants are pulled, tied in bundles and 
are transplanted. According to the Jocal method, eight or ten 
seedlings per hill are transplanted five or six-inches apart, whereas 
under the improved method, transplanting is done 9-12 inches apart 
with only three or four seedlings per hill, The method of 
broadcasting the seed is also followed in some parts of the district, 
if the field remains even after ploughing, inaccessible for sowing due 
to incessant rains or is too poor to render transplantation economical. 
The sowing operations in the kharif season roughly coincide with the 
arrival of the monsoons. Rabi crops are sown in September-October. 
The following statement shows the sowing period of some important 
crops in the district :— 


Crop. Sowing or planting time. 
Paddy ase -» June-July. 
Jowar (kharif) .. .» June-July. 
Jowar (rabi) .. .. September-October. 
Wheat (irrigated ) .»  Mid-October. 
Bajra a End-June, 
Maize ‘ie .. June. 
Nagli ea +» Mid-July. 
Sugarcane 7 -- January-February. 


Groundnut wie +> June-July, 
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Safflower ae .. September-October. 
Sesamum at .. June-July. 

Gram M4 .» October-November. 
Chavli aa «» June-July. 

Matki on .. End-June. 

Tur es «June-July. 

Hiulga ais .. End-June. 

Udid sie .. End-June. 

Muy oe .« End-June, 

Peas ee .. End-June. 

Potatves ae «- June. 

Cotton ae «+ May-June. 


Inter-culturing refers to tilling the soil in between the lines of a crop. 
An implement called hoe is used for this purpose. The operation is 
undertaken for removing the weeds (which deprive moisture and plant 
food), aerating the soil, preparing a mulch (a loose layer of dry soil 
as covering ), soil moisture, pruning-the roots with a view to encourag- 
ing a deep root system and, finally, for killing the harmful insects 
hibernating in the soil: Inter-culturing assumes great significance in 
the Japanese method of paddy cultivation. Two kinds of hoes, viz. 
the slit hoe (phaticha kolpa) and the entire blade hoe (duba kolpa) 
are in use. 


In the process of inter-culturing the weeds in line with the crop 
escape the hoe and must be removed with the help of a weeding 
hook (khurpe). Generally, female or child labour is employed for 
this purpose. Six to .eight. female hands weed an acre of land, 
Usually two or three weedings are sufficient for most of the crops 
in the district. 


The soil is dug from near the plant and heaped up at its base. This 
supports the plant, prevents lodging and keeps tubes and roots under 
the soil. Earthing up is necessary in crops like sugarcane, tubers like 
potatoes, some vegetables and fruit trees, etc. The pick-axe (kudali) 
is used for digging the soil, and spade (phavadi), for heaping it up. 


In this process, quick-acting manures are mixed up with the soil 
by stirring it with a special implement. Some crops require addi- 
tional amounts of manure. For instance, sugar-cane requires four or 
five top-dressings. Manuring helps the crop reach its full-fledged 
growth, 


The sources of irrigation in the district are Government canals, 
wells, bandharas and percolation tanks. The percolation tanks in 
central and eastern parts of the district are specially meant for use 
in the hot season. In canal tracks, water is available mostly by 
gravitationa) flow, while in the case of wells, rivers and tanks, it is 
lifted by water lifts, such as mots, Persian wheels or pumps. Fields 
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ae irrigated frequently, The interval between two consecutive 
waterings depends on rainfall, moisture retentivity of the soil, 
nature and requirements of the crop, etc. and varies from eight to 
fifteen days. The quantity of water supplied varies from one to two 
and a half acre-inches. An acre-inch measures 3,630 cubic feet or 
101 tons of water, 


It preserves the crop from pests and diseases by adopting protective 
as well as curative measures. These include spraying or dusting 
special insecticides or fungicides. 


Moreover, the standing crop has to be guarded against birds and 
other animals. To frighten them away, a scare-crow is placed at the 
centre of the field. But as this is an inadequate measure, birds and 
animals have to be scared away by shouting, stone-slinging and by 
providing trenches or fences. Sometimes they are shot and killed. 
Stray cattle are a source of nuisance and have to be impounded. 
Special watchmen are hired for nights to guard the crop from theft. 
They are usually paid collectively by cultivators of the fields served, 


This operation is next in importance to ploughing or sowing. The 
process is commonly known as kadhani or kapani, The following 
statement gives the harvesting time for some important crops :— 


Crop. Harvesting time. 
Paddy oe .. November-December, 
Jowar (kharif) .. | October-November. 
Jowar (rabi) .. .. February-March. 
Wheat (irrigated) .» February-March, 
Bajra es .- October. 
Maize ea .. September, 
Nagi... 1... .. ‘October-November. 
Sugar-cane a .. January-February. 
Groundnut ae .. October-December. 
Safflower oe .. February-March. 
Sesamum wie .. November. 
Gram er .. February. 
Chavli is .. October. 
Matki a .. November. 
Tur i .. February-March, 
Hulga be .» September, 
Udid i -,. September, 
Mug a ee .. September. 
Peas wi -» September. 
Potato oe .» September, 


Cotton me .» November-December. 
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Food-grain crops: such as rice, jowar, bajri, etc. are harvested by 
cutting the plants close to the ground by a sickle (vila). The 
harvested plants are put into swaths, earheads removed by cutting 
or breaking and carted to the threshing yard (khala). The stems or 
stalks are dried, bundled and stocked as fodder. Pulses are mostly 
cut as whole plants and removed directly to the threshing floor. 
Vegetables are picked by hand and leafy ones are uprooted. Root 
crops like potatoes, groundnut, sweet potatoes, etc. are harvested 
by digging with spade (phavada), Cotton is picked by hand. 


The crop is allowed to dry for two or three days whereafter it is 
tied into bundles and stacked in a heap. After three or four weeks, 
it is threshed by beating the sheaves against well-cleaned threshing 
yard (khala). Grain crops like jowar and pulses are trampled under 
the feet of bullocks. The grain is separated from the chaff by 
winnowing against the breeze. Root vegetables are dug out and 
cleaned well by drying or washing. Some crops like ginger and 
turmeric are dried and cured specially. 


Grains are stored either.for purposes of seed or for future consump- 
tion, For seed, the quantity stored is small. For consumption it is 
considerably large. 


Grains are preserved in evlindrical bins called kangees made of 
bamboo and well-plastered on all sides with a mixture of cow-dung 
and mud so as to prévent insects from attacking the grain from 
outside. Special care has to be taken when grains are preserved 
for seed. For consumption in distant future, grains are thoroughly 
dried and then stored in under-ground pits or in cellars fitted in 
houses. Bins made of aluminium sheets are also used. 


Agricultural implements and farm tools used in this district, are 
of old and indigenous type. These include ploughs, harrows, seed 
drills, slit hoes, entire blade hoe aduba), leveller, etc. Improved types 
of ploughs and cane-crushers have also made their way. Besides, 
several hand tools are used for sundry jobs on the farm. The 
following figures give the number of implements, in the district, in 
1958-59 :— 


Implement. Number of 
implements. 

Ploughs “3 “5 ‘4 47,281 

Bullock-carts ae 29,543 

Cane-crushers 2 a 1,202 

Oil-engines Pe Pe Pa 1,233 

Tractors 44 


The wooden plough (nangar) consists of several pieces like the khod 
or khunt (body), dandi (beam or pole), jt (yoke), phal (share) and 
rumane (stilt), The share (phal) is made of iron and the remain- 
ing parts are made of wood. The body (khoed or khunt) is three 
feet long and consists of doke (head) and dant (shoe). The former 
is thicker and the latter is tapering to a point, flat at the top and 
triangular at the bottom. The share which is flat and sharp at the 
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end is fixed to the shoe and secured to the main block by means of 
a piece of wood. The front end of the share projects about six 
inches beyond the point of the shoe and is secured to the shoe by 
means of a vasu (an iron ring). The beam is highly curved at the 
back and fixed to the doke (head) so as to form an acute angle, 
The back end of the beam is projected about three feet beyond the 
head on which the rumane (stilt) rests. The stilt, three and a half 
teet long, is separate and a muthya (short grip) is fixed on the top 
to facilitate handling. The yoke eight and a half feet long is tied 
ta the front end of the beam by means of a big rope called vetan. 


A small plough called ‘nangari’ is used in the western part 
of the district where the soils are lighter and not deep. 


The indigenous plough opens a triangular furrow with a depth 
of 6-9 inches. Three or four pairs of bullocks are required for 
heavy soils and two pairs for light soils in the western part of the 
district. The wooden ploughs prepared locally by carpenters are 
now mostly replaced by iron ploughs. The latter are supplied by 
Messrs. Kirloskar Bros., Kirloskarwadi (and Messrs. Cooper Engine- 
ering Works, Satara Road. The iron ploughs No. 9 and No. 100 of 
Messrs. Kirloskar Bros. are both useful, the former in heavy black 
soils of the Krishna valley and the latter in lighter soils of the western 
part of the district. The “Jagat Ridge” of the same manufacturers is 
used in sugar-cane cultivation for preparing furrows. The “ Bahadur ” 
plough of Messrs, Cooper Engineering Works, is used mainly in 
Satara and Koregaon talukas. Tractors have also made their way 
in the district. 


The harrow (kulav or pharat) is used after ploughing for crush- 
ing the clods of earth. Its main part) the dind (head piece), is 
three fect in length, Two beams (dandyas) eight or nine feet long 
are fixed to the head. One small beam two and a half to three feet 
long is attached to the large one. Two prongs 18” each, are fixed 
at the bottom of the head-piece and fixed in a slanting direction 
downward at 50°. A steel blade, sharp at the lower end, is 12” long. 
It is fixed to the ends of prongs by an iron ring called vasu. One 
stilt is fixed on head-piece for putting pressure required for harrow- 
ing deep. All parts except the blade are made of babhul wood. 
The big harrow (kongya kulav), 80-120 lbs, in weight, has its head- 
piece built upwards. The head-piece is 32” long and the blade about 
ten inches less. This harrow is used in Satara, Wai and Koregaon 
talukas and worked by two pair of bullocks. It is also useful for 
harvesting the spreading varieties of groundnut. Another harrow 
(pherat) has head four feet and blade three feet long. It is used 
for covering seeds after sowing and for removing tender weeds. 
It works to a depth of one and a half to three feet. 


- The beam harrow (maind) is used for breaking the clods of earth 
after ploughing. It is a rectangular log of babhul 10” long, ove 
foot broad and nine inches thick and weighs 170-200 Ibs. A wooden 
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beam eight feet Jong is fixed to the log in the centre for putting 
pressure by the yoke. As it is not an effective clod crusher, the 
Agriculture department has introduced the Norwegian harrow. 
The new harrow is used by progressive tillers for sugar-cane. 


The seed-drills (pabhar) are mostly made of babhul wood and usec 
for sowing in lines and at uniform depth. Its head-piece (pabhar) is 
round in shape. The coulters or phans are flat to the front side and 
fixed to the head-piece. Hallow bamboo tubes are fixed for allow- 
ing the seed to pass to the soil, and held in a bowl-like wooden 
structure (chade). The seed bowl and the tubes are firmly tied 
and fixed to the centre of the head-piece by a thin rope (chade-dor). 
For traction, a beam is fixed to the centre of the head-piece with 
side braces for support. On the top of the head-piece a handle 
(rumane) is fixed for guiding and pressing the drill. A yoke of 
suitable length is tied to the beam by a thick rope passing over and 
round the head-piece making the entire frame rigid for work. The 
seed drill requires two men, one to drive a pair of bullocks and the 
other to feed the seedbow] uniformly. Three or four acres can 
be sown in a day. Seed-drills are light or heavy according to the 
season and the crops to be sown., Kharif season requires a lightei 
seed-drill, as seed is to be deposited in the wet and soft soil uptc 
a depth of two or two and a half inches. Rabi saeson requires 4 
heavy seed-drill, as seed is to be deposited upto a depth of six o 
seven inches, A seed-drill with four coulters, each at cight inche: 
from the other, is used in the western part of the district. It is 
used commonly for sowing kharif crops like chavli, mug, paddy, udidl 
etc. In Wai, Satara, Koregaon, Khatav, Man, Phaltan and Karac 
talukas, a seed drill with four coulters, each at twelve inches fros- 
the other, is used for sowing kharif jowar, bajra, udid, etc. Its head- 
piece is 15-18 inches in circumference and five inches in length. 
The beams of poles are six feet long, 


Tifan is a seed-drill introduced by the Agriculture Department. 
It has three coulters each at eighteen inches from the other, a head- 
piece four and a half feet and beam eight and a_ half feet and 
demands the yoke six and a half fect Jong. It is becoming popular 
day by day. 


The hoe is used for inter-culturing the crops which are sown and 
dibbled. Inter-culturing helps to remove weeds, loosen the soil and 
conserve moisture in it. The slit hoe (phaticha kolpa) is operated till 
the crop grows 12-15 inches high and, the entire blade hoe (duba kelpa), 
afterwards. The size of the hoe depends upon the distance between the 
two crop lines. The prongs and half the portion of the blade are made 
into one piece and two such pieces are fixed on the head-piece. 
A slit is about three inches wide. The prong is 15” long and made of 
iron. Two poles each about eight feet long are fixed to the 
head-piece. Generally, two hoes are worked on one yoke. The 
length of the yoke depends upon the spacing between the lines or 
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‘ows of crops. The yokes used are straight. The hoes are tied to 
the yokes. by means of 4 rope passing over the handle and the head- 
yiece of the hoe. The rein by which the bullocks are controlled is 
ied to a V-shaped structure of sticks. Hoeing requires to be done 
varefully, especially when the crop is young and tender. Two persons 
with : pair of bullocks inter-culture four or five acres of cropped land 
n a day. 


The Phanet Junior hand-hoes, spiked tooth hoes and Karjat hoes 
ntroduced by the Agriculture Department to suit wider spaced crops 
ike sugar-cane, paddy, jowar. ete, have also made their way in the 
listrict. 


_ The stone roller is used in the threshing operation. It is a big 
riece of stone, about three feet long, with a diameter of 18” at one 
od and of 15” at the other. Two axles are fixed at the centre and 
n iron bar frame, with a wooden pole about eight feet long on its 
ide, is fixed to them. The yoke (shival) is attached to the other 
ond of the pole. The roller is worked by a pair of bullocks and 
hreshes 100 Bengali maunds of Jowar ear-heads within four hours. 
't is becoming popular among the: tillers. 


The main water lifts used for irrigating the fields are mots made 
ff iron or leather. Leather mots are manufactured locally by village 
obbler. Iron mots of Sangli district are in common use and cost 
he tiller Rs. 60 each. A number of pumping sets for lifting water 
‘om wells or rivers have also been installed in-the district. 


_Hand-tools are required in various. minor operations, The axe 
kurhad) is used for cutting and chopping trees and wood and for 
arvesting sugar-cane. The spade (phavadi) is used for repairing 
ad making bunds and water channels and for filling the fields with 
vil and manures. The pick-axe (kudal) is used for digging earth, 
arvesting various root crops such as potato, sweet-potato, ete, and 
eep-rooted weeds like harali. The weeding hook (khurpe) is used 
x removing weeds in the crops. The sickle (vila) is used for 
atting the grass and ear-heads and for harvesting jowar, paddy, 
heat, bajri, sugar-cane, etc. The crow-bar (pahar) is useful for 
igging, fencing, planting fruit-trees, etc. The rake (dantale) is 
sed for spreading compost and farm-yard manure, making heaps of 
ar-heads on the threshing yard, collecting straw and other waste 
aterial and for preparing ridges in the fields. The sugar-cane cutter 
used for cutting sugar-cane as well as trees in the hilly tracts 
the district. The weeding hook (khurpe) and the sickle (vila) 
e, however, among the most common hand-tools used in the 
strict. 


The importance of live-stock in the rural economy of the district 
mnot be overemphasised. As much headway has not been made 

the direction of use of improved mechanical implements, live- 
ock, particularly eattle continues to be a valuable possession of 
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the farmer, The live-stock can be broadly classified into bovine, 
ovine and poultry population. Bovine includes cattle and buffaloes, 
ovine covers sheep and goats while poulty is comprised of ducks and 
fowls, Horses, mules and asses form another important class 
constituting agricultural live-stock of the district. A farmer usually 
keeps a pair of bullocks, a few cows, and often a few sheep, goats 
and poultry, Cows, bullocks, buffaloes, sheep, goats and poultry 
are commonly found in villages, In the eastern part, the buffalo is 
replaced by two or three goats. Cows are maintained for production 
of good draught bullocks and buffaloes for milk and milk products ; 
whereas bullocks and he-buffaloes are kept as draught or as breeding 
animals, Horses, mules and asses serve as pack animals. Sheep are 
reared for meat, manure and wool while goats are kept for milk 
and mutton. The following table gives the taluka-wise distributior 
of live-stock, in 1956 :— 
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Bullocks and he-buffaloes are mainly used for carrying out agyi- 
cultural operations and rural transportation. Most of the animals are 
non-deseript. However, khillar animals are a pride of the district. 
People in the district have a fancy for khillar animals and many 
a cultivator make their living by rearing animals of khillar breed. 
The khillar bullock is a light draught animal, The milk-yield of 
cows is poor. However, under good care the khillar cow yields 
about five pounds of milk a day. Man and Khatav talukas are 
considered to be the home of khillar animals in the district. Animals 
of Dangi breed, imported from Nasik and Ahmadnagar districts, are 
introduced in hilly and heavy rainfall tracts of Jaoli and Mahabaleshwar 
talukas. They serve excellently in tracts where feeding is poor. 
The milk-yield of the cows is moderate. 


In case the cow gives birth to a male calf, she is allowed to feed 
her entire milk to the calf. This is true only of those breeders who 
are bent upon rearing good progeny. However, if the cow gives 
birth to a female calf, the general practice is to utilise part of her 
milk for domestic consumption. As for buffaloes, there is no 
specific breed in the district, though, in some parts, buffaloes of 
Pandharpuri breed are reayed,~ Buffaloes are cared well particularly 
along the banks of Krishna and Koyna. Unsold milk is converted 
into khava, ghee, cte., and disposed of locally. The district is not 
self-sufficient in respect of fodder and has to depend on the nearby 
districts for it. 


These animals are iuainly used for the purpose of transport and 
number little over four thousand in the district. Horses are yoked 
to tongas. These are purchased from Poona, Baramati and Pandhar- 
pur. Ponies are maintained by nomadic tribes for transporting their 
household material. Asses are known for their capacity to transport 
heavy weights like big stones; earth, ete. and used mostly by the 
Vadaris. 


The district has a large number of ovines usually kept for wool 
hair, skin and meat. The farmers keep on the farm a few sheep anc 
goats along with the cattle, since their refuse serves as an excellen 
manure. However, shepherds make a living by sheep-rearing, Ik 
many villages, the milk of she-goats is used for domestic consumptior 
and valued as a tonic for health. The Dhangars rear the Deccai 
or the non-descript sheep, which are quite hardy having strong harc 
hoves with rather rough low grade wool mixed with rough hair 
Sheep are in great demand for their meat. Their wool is usefu 
for blankets (kambals). Cross-bred rams with 25 per cent Marinc 
blood have been introduced with a view to improving the quality o 
wool, Goats are kept for milk and meat and found all over the 
district, except in tracts of heavy rainfall. No special breed is rearec 
in the district. The local goat is hardy and fed by stray grazing. 


Poultry consists of fowls and ducks which are valued for thei 
meat and eggs. Poultry farming provides a subsidiary occupatior 
to the cultivators. It can be carried on profitably with a comparativels 
small sum. Private poultry farms are established at Satara, Karad 
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Wai, Panchgani and Phaltan as also in villages like Karanje, Kashil, 
Sultanwadi, etc. Financial assistance is extended by some Community 
Development Blocks to farmers in rural areas, The local birds are 
non-descript with poor re-productivity. The existing problem is, 
therefore to replace them by pure bred cocks of Rhode Island, red 
and white Leghorn breeds. Poultry keeping offers good scope for 
development. 


Weekly cattle markets are held at Mhaswad and Gondavale in Man 
taluka; Vaduj, Pusegaon and Aundh in Khatav taluka; Koregaon 
and Rahimatpur in Koregaon taluka; Shirvade, Umbraj and Karad 
in Karad taluka; Lonand and Phaltan in Phaltan taluka ; Khandala 
peta; Wihe, Malharpeth in Patan taluka; and Medha and Anewadi 
in Jaoli taluka. Yearly cattle bazars are held at Mhaswad in Man 
taluka ; Mayani, Aundh, Pusegaon and Vaduj in Khatav taluka ; Ond 
and Kole in Karad taluka and Wihe in Patan taluka. 


Khillar animals are imported from Karkhani, Kharsundi and 
Dighanchi in Sangli district and Mahud, Filiv and Sangola in Sholapur 
district, Dangi animals are imported from Rajur in Ahmadnagar 
district and Ghoti in Nasik district, whereas Pandharpuri buffaloes 
are imported from Pandharpur in Sholapur district. 


There were ten veterinary dispensaries, two branch veterinar 
dispensaries and fourteen veterinary aid centres, in 1959-60. All 
animal husbandry schemes in the district are administered 
by the District Animal Husbandry Officer, Satara, assisted by Agri- 
enltural Assistants and an Agricultural Officer. Dispensaries are 
manned by Veterinary Officers and aid centres by stockmen. There 
are no cattle or buffalo breeding farms in the district. A cow is 
bred for Rs. 10-15, if the bull is of excellent quality. However, for 
premium bulls (maintained with the Government aid), the charge 
must not exceed five rupees, so as to bring breeding facilities within 
common reach, A Key Village Centre at Satara with an artificial 
insemination unit was established in 1959-60, to extend facilities for 
bovine breeding free of charge within a radius of ten miles. It main- 
tains Khillar bulls and Pandharpuri buffaloes. There is also 2 sheep- 
breeding farm at Dahiwadi in Man taluka. 


The scheme enables cultivators to keep such breeding bulls as 
are approved by' the Animal Husbandry Department. The owner of 
the bull is granted maintenance subsidy of ‘Rs. 12 per month, or 
alternatively, half the cost of the animal subject to the maximum of 
Rs. 350. A loan of Rs. 350 repayable in six equal half-yearly 
instalments at 4% per cent. interest is also advanced for the purchase 
of bulls and cows. 


Any five contiguous villages are included in the scheme. The 
cultivator is subsidised Rs. 200 per bull and Rs. 100 per cow for 
purchase plus maintenance subsidy of Rs. 12 per month, Fifty pure 
bred cows and five bulls are located in the area. The activities 
undertaken for cattle improvement include castration of scrub bulls, 
registration of pure-bred stock, recording yield of milk, etc. The 
pure-bred progeny is earmarked foi further distribution. Shows and 
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rallies are also organised. In 1959-60, seven centres were covered 
under the scheme with a total of 28 bulls and 2,813 cows, 


The Key Village Centre at Satara covers from ten to fifteen villages 
with a total population of 5,000 cows. It has sub-centres one in 
each taluka, It provides for both natural breeding and _ artificial 
insemination. 


The scheme covers a group of contiguous villages, Persons are sup- 
plied with pure-bred young cocks, viz., White Leghorn and Rhode 
Island Red, at concessional rates. This helps to replace deshi cocks 
by the pure bred ones and to upgrade poultry. In 1958, 211 cocks 
and 220 hatching eggs were supplied. The demand was met by 
Poultry Breeding Stations at Kirkee and Kolhapur, 


Poultry breeders are given financial aid for rearing pedigreed birds. 
They sell other poultry-kcepers pure-bred cocks and eggs. 

Besides, poultry shows and rallies, poultry training classes are 
conducted and technical advice in poultry management is made 
available. 

Subsidy is given to poultry keepers for developing poultry, In 1958, 
it amounted to Rs,-1,000. and benefited nine persons. 

Candidates are admitted to Poultry Training Classes conducted at 
Kirkee and Kolhapur, An ex-student of these classes can obtain a loan 
of Rs. 500 from the Poultry Development Officer, for starting a private 
poultry farm. Technical advice in poultry management, feeding, etc. 
is available from the Agricultural Officer in charge of Poultry Breed- 
ing Station, Poona, and the District Animal Husbandry Officer, Satara, 
Poultry shows and rallies are organised simultaneously with District 
Agricultural Shows in-a common assembly. 

Persons maintaining white sheep and improved rams of Marino 
cross breed are paid subsidy of Rs. 100, provided that they. make 
available pure-bred rams to other breeders, About ten shepherds 
are benefited under the scheme every year. 

The following tables indicate the extent of live-stock products 
together with their prices, in the district, in 1956 :— 


TABLE No. 29. 
Live-stock Propucts iN SATARA District, 1956. 


Average output 


Prouct, per head Total output. Estimated value, 
per annum. (in rupees) 
Cow-Milk 425 Ibs, 1181 4 
> 1,909 tons 8,59,050 
Buffalo-milk 800 Ibs, 728 J 
Eggs 60 1,97,82,720 units 19,78,272 
Manure :— 
Bovine 5 Cart-loads, 13,88,314 Cart 26,76,627 
loads, 
Ovine .. 0-8 Cart loads, 
Hides of cattle .. eres 52,295 units 52,295 
Skins of ovine .. Seek 40,792 units 30,594 
Wool -» 1-25 Ibs. 2,863,365 Tbs, 5,26,730 
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TABLE No, 30, CHAPTER 4, 
Agriculture and 
Live-stock Prices 1x Sarana District, 1956, Irrigation, 
LIVE-STOCK, 
Live-stock 
Se ee ea ee, Prices. 
Kind of Live-stock, Price in rupees. 


Pure-bred Cattle :— 


Khillari breeding bull above two years ea 1,200-1,500 Each 
Khillari bull below two years i iA 800—1,000 Each 
Khillari cow a i ae 850-400 Each 
Khillari bullock Pm ie a 900—1,000 Per pair 
Dangi bullock ‘3 a a 800-900 Per pair 
Dangi cow as a4 a 200-800 Each 


Other Cattle :— 


Country bullock ie ste a 400-500 Per pair 
Country cow ae “3s At 150-200 Each 
Country buffalo ee ig oF 800-500 Each 
Country  she-buffalo es ar 250-350 Fach 


Poultry Stock :— 


Pure bred a oe os 10-12 Each 
Country fowl am ae as 2-8 Each 
Eggs ae oe oe 0-10--0-12 Each 


+ emer er rhs entetepn 
Irrigation assumes special importance in the scheme of agriculture. IRRIGATION. 

The main sources of water supply are Government canals, wells, 

bandharas and tanks, Lift irrigation from rivers, streams and wells 

through installation of pumping sets has also benefited many places. 


Fields are irrigated at frequent intervals, The interval depends 
upon the season, the type of soil and requirements of crops and varies 
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CHAPTER 4. from eight to fifteen days. The following table indicates the sources 


-— of water supply in various talukas in 1957-58 :— 
nd 
gaye TABLE No. 81. 
IWRIGATION, 


Sources or WaTER SUPPLY (TYALUKA-WISE) IN Satara Disrnicr, 
1957-58. 


A A Rann 


Jaoli Karad Khandala Khatav Koregaon 


Canals— 
Number ce aie 418 3 5 1 
Mileage a wets 145 13 35 12 
Bandharas— 
Number “a 964 oe 16! 718 435 
Mileage cg 615 Avi 120 250 810 
Wells used for irrigation 
only— 
Masonry Be 289 2,910 198 2,598 2,594 
Nou-masonry Ls 164 1,249 918 4,463 1,168 
Wells used for domestic pur- 
mele only ek 477 194 520 630 
Wells not in use tf 0 119 26 1,590 490 
Mahabale- Man Patan Phaltan =‘ Satara Wai Total 
shwar _ 
2 1 eine } ees 431 
Ww 34 aie 2 ce 251 
226 118 1,135 ! 1,244 336 5,338 
28 72 N. A. 1 540 492 2 928 
54 1,117 750 1,905 1,707 1,105 15,227 
3,106 240 916 254 352 12,830 
481 220 449 236 506 1,969 5,682 
1 812 265 294 55] 518 4,706 
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The major perennial rivers that run through the district are 
Krishna and Koyna. After the completion of the Koyna project, the 
waters of these rivers will be harnessed for stepping up irrigation 
facilities. 


The following table gives area of food crops and non-food crops 
irrigated in each taluka, in 1957-58 :— 
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The wells used for irrigation are generally circular with a diameter 
of ten to twelve feet and a depth of twenty to fifty feet. Wells are 
pitched with stones and mortar. The water is lifted by mot (a leather 
or iron container). The leather mot five or six feet long is worked in 
shallow wells, while the one about ten feet Jong in deep wells. 
Leather mots are prepared by village cobblers and used commonly. 
The iron mots usually of the Sangli type are imported from neighbour- 
ing urban centres. It is worked by a pair of bullocks and can irrigate 
from one to five acres. Oil engines or electrical motors are also set 
up to lift water for irrigating fields. They are being increasingly 
used, as agriculturists can buy them with State aid.* 


Bandharas and tanks provide another important source of irriga- 
tion and are built across small rivers and streams. Their details in 
respect of location, area, etc, are shown below. In 1957-58 there were 
15 tanks and bandharas distributed as under :— 


TABLE No, 34. 


Deraits or Pacca BANDHARAS AND TANKS IN SATARA DISTRICT, 


1957-58. 
‘Taluka or peta. Tank or Bandhara. Area irrigated 
in acres. 

Khatav :-- 

Ner .. Tank q, 5,107 

Mayani .. Tank ‘ 1,424 

Walkeshwar .. Bandhara is 281 

Daruj .. Tank {e 800 

Kumathe Bhor .. Bandhara = 154 

Ambavade .. Bandhara a N.A. 
Koreguon :— 

Lhasurne .. Bandhara ws N.A, 

Revadei .. Bandhara a 534 
Man :— 

Bidal .. Tank <6 909 

Ingali -.» Tank 1 1,000 

Ranand .. Tank on 905 

Rajewadi .. Tank os N.A. 
Patan :— 

Tarali .. Bandhara - N.A. 
Phaltan :— 

Kuravali .. Bandhara ie N.A. 
Satara :— 

Urmodei .. Bandhara £4 922 


"© The Auitiiber ‘of engines tn use, in the district, in 1957-58, was, 1,356, ais 
tributed as under: Jaoli, 3; Karad, 391; Khandala, 40; Khatav, 123; Kore- 
gaon, 75; Man, 63; Patan, 75; Phaltan, 342; Satara, 181 and Wai, 63, 
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CHAPTER 4, There was one lift irrigation scheme at Nimborda village in Khatav 
pcre 4 taluka which irrigated about 6,000 acres. Besides, there are a few 
griewture and small pacca bandharas completed recently in the district, Their 


Irrigation, ne : 
Innication, __CCtails in respect of location, area, etc. are shown below :— 
Bandharas and 
Tanks, TABLE No. 35. 


Deraits oF SMALL BANDHARAS IN SATARA District, 1957, 


Taluka or peta. Area irrigated (in acres). 
Jaoli :— 
Sayagatan 33 ie 75 
Karad :~ 
Wadgaon i os 150 
Kumthe _ vr 87 
Shiram a oe 50 
Koparde ns si 121 
Shivade stg cs 250 
Ond A ee 136 
Surali hi Bn 50 
Khatav :— 
Pusesavli oH an 92 
Kalambi oe nd 45 
Tupewadi 4, a 77 
Banewadi a a 47 
Patan :~ 
Bahule 5 ie 30 
Satara :— 
Borgaon we ra 125 
Deogaon on iy 5 
Jamb es 7 81 
Jaitapur be i 46 
Karanje Ss 24 52 
Karavindli es be 19 
Khaherkhed ws is 24 
Nagthane 5 Ss 40 
Limb a an 293 
Saigaon “ve rae 46 


Co-overati Co-operative lift irrigation socicties have been formed to cnable 
perative : : : F 
Lift Irrigation member cultivators to pool their resources for the purchase of lift 
Schemes. irrigation plant and machinery. This helps to bring larger areas 
under irrigation, reduce the cost of irrigation _per acre, raise more 
than one crop a year and to make farming more profitable. 13 lift 
irrigation schemes were executed in the district, in 1959. Of them. 
seven were complete, bringing under them 2,686 acres. Krishna. 
Koyna, Nira, Urmodi and Yerala have abundant water supply which 
forms the pivot of lift irrigation schemes. The following table gives 

the details of lift irrigation schemes, in the district, in 1959 ;-- 
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The schemes were registered under the “Grow-More-Food ” 
campaign under the condition that at least half the area shall be 
devoted to the production of food crops. The Government grants 
a subsidy to the extent of one-third the capital costs. 


The percolation tank at Dhumaldhara is situated at Giravi, about 
nine miles south-east of Phaltan. Its site is 12 miles away from 
Phaltan, The nearest railway station is Lonand on southern railway 
17 miles from Phaltan. The direct flow from the tank commands 
500 acres under rabi crops. Besides, the well on the down-stream 
side will increase water supply of infiltration galleries supplying 
water to the Phaltan town. The catchment area of the tank is 
6-7 square miles. The average rainfall at the site is 18 inches. 
The scheme comprises an earthen dam 795 fect long and 54 feet 
above the nallah bed, with a gross storage of 30 million cubic feet. 
Due care is taken to ensure that the Dhumalwadi habitation does 
not submerge in the case of the tank reaching the highest flood level. 
The length of the waste weir will measure about 400 running feet, 
An outlet of Hume pipe is provided with necessary sluice valve for 
irrigation purposes. The channel is about two miles long and designed 
for eight cusecs. 


The scheme is estimated to cost five lakhs of rupees. It was 
launched at the commencement of the Second Five-Year Plan. The 
earthen dam was completed’ in August, 1960. Waste weir tai 
channel excavation and irrigation channel are in progress. The whole 
project was to be completed by December 1960. 


The percolation tank at Vinchurni has site six miles from Phaltar 
on the south-west side... A motorable road is constructed — upte 
Kuravali village and approached by a cart-tract. Part of Vincluun 
and Kuravali will be benefited. The area of 140 acres under rab 
crops will be irrigated by the direct flow from the tank. Besides 
the scheme will enrich the water supply from the wells in the 
vicinity of the tank. The scheme comprises an earthen dam havin; 
a length of 1,000 feet and a height of 80 feet from the lowest bec 
level of the nallah. The catchment area of the tank is 1:91 squar 
miles. The average rainfall at the site is 18 inches. The tank wil 
have a storage capacity of 11 million cubic feet. The length of thr 
waste weir is 240 feet with a masonry bar to protect it from scouring 
The tail channel is excavated in hard strata. The estimated cost of th: 
scheme is Rs. 88,758 as included in the Second Five-Year Plan 
The earthen dam was constructed by May, 1960. The entire projec 
was to be completed by December, 1960. 


The percolation tank at Mirdhe has site near Mirdhe village 
11 miles from Phaltan on Phaltan-Shinganapur road. Parts of Bara 
and Mirdhe have benefited from it. It has raised the sub-soil wate 
of the surrounding 30-35 wells, thereby increasing area under irrige 
tion by 200 acres. Gross capacity of the tank is 12-79 million cubi 
fect, the net storage available (after deducting losses by evaporatio 
and absorption) being 10 million cubic feet. 
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The catchment areu at site is 2-7 square miles. The average rain- 
fall is 18 inches, The earthen dam is 1,000 feet long, the maximum 
height from the lowest bed level of nallah being 84 feet. The top 
width of embankment is 12 feet, whereas the waste weir is 250 feet 
long. The retaining wall is constructed at the junction of the dam 
and the waste weir. Tail channel is excavated so as to allow water 
to flow over the waste weir. An outlet of Hume pipe is constructed 
to facilitate the overflow of water for irrigation. The construction 
of the dam was undertaken by the Public Works Department and 
completed in March, 1956 for Rs. 1,738,824. 


The percolation tank at Adarki has site near Adarki Kd. 
20 miles from Phaltan, on Phaltan-Satara road in mile No. 19. 
It is 12 miles from Lonand station on the Southern railway. It has 
benefited Adarki and Hingagaon by bringing 100 acres under irrigation. 
The catchment area of the tank is 2°5 square miles. The average 
rainfall at the site is 18 inches. The Jength of dam is 508 running 
feet, its maximum height from the lowest bed Jevel of the nallali 
being 43 feet. Waste weir is an open channel type with a length 
of 200 feet. It is constructed up to.a length of 120 feet whereafter 
it is enjoined by a natural rock foundation, Tail channel is excavated 
so as to allow the overflow of water from the waste weir. The 
storage capacity of the tank is 6-36 million cubic feet. The tank 
is equipped with a sluice valve and a small pipe. A masonry’ wall 
is constructed to protect the flank wall from flood water. The 
work was undertaken by the Public Works Department and 
completed, in 1956, for Rs. 1,40,172. 


The earthen dam is situated near Kuravali at a distance of six miles 


from Phaltan town. The nearest railways station is Lonand on the. 


southern railway, 17 miles from Phaltan. The catchment area at 
the site is 385 square miles. The length of the dam is 7,000 running 
feet, its maximum height from the lowest river bed and width at 
the top, being 55 feet and 10 feet, respectively, The length of the 
waste weir is 1,000 running fcet. Tail channel is also excavated with 
two outlets, one on the right side and, the other, on the left. They 
are 12” and 18” in diameter, respectively. Hume pipes encased 
with cement concrete and equipped with sluice valves are laid on 
both the sides. The length of the right bank is four furlongs with 
a carrying capacity of five cusecs of water while that of the left 
bank is more than a mile with a carrying capacity of 45 cusecs of 
water. 


The dam has benefited Kuravali, Tawadi, Vakhari and Wathar 
by bringing under irrigation 2,500 acres. The construction of the dam 
was completed by the Public Works Department, in 1933, for 
Rs, 13,00,000. 


Progressive cultivators pick up selected ear-heads from healthy and 
vigorous plants at the time of harvesting and preserve them till 
the next sowing season. The common practice is, however, to obtain 
seed either from local merchants or from big cultivators who procure 
their stocks from places renowned for quality seed. Rabi jowar 
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seed is obtained from Katapur and Saidapur in Koregaon and Satara 
talukas respectively, bajra seed from Khatwad and Wyankul in 
Khatav taluka and Humdi jowar seed from Devapur, Mhaswad and 
Lodhawade in Man taluka. Local vegetable seeds are procured by 
merchants from progressive cultivators. Seeds of foreign. vegetables 
like cabbage, cauliflower, knol-khol, etc. are ordered from outside 
the district. The Government Agricultural School at Borgaon has 
been engaged in popularising vegetable seeds among cultivators 
since 1952-53. The Community Development Froject in the district 
also does a similar operation. Fruit trees are generally propagated 
by grafts and seedlings obtained mostly from Poona district. The 
Government Agricultural School at Borgaon raises grafts of lemon, 
sweet orange and orange. The banana suckers of basrai variety can 
be had from the Government Agricultural Schools at Satara and 
Borgaon. Sugar-cane sets are obtained from old plantations in the 
locality and, when the seed is changed after four or five years, these 
are obtained from the Sugar-cane Research Station, Padegaon. 
Potato seed is ordered from Khed and Manchar in Poona district and, 
in small quantities, from.Simla. 


The Agriculture: Department propagates improved strains of paddy, 
jowar, gram and wheat evolved at the departmental research stations, 
The nucleus seed obtained from Government farms is multiplied at 
the farms of registered seed: growers, and sold to the department at 
a premium of 50 naye Paise per Bengali maund over the current local 
prices. The following statement gives the details of improved seeds 
distributed by the department from 1951-52 to 1958-59 ;— 


Name of the crop. Name of the strain. Quantity distributed, 
Bengali Maunds, 
Jowar ..Maldandi M-35-1 i 3,902 
Wheat .. Kenphad and N-4 a 784 
Gram .. Chafa ie 919 
Bajra .. Akola ws 893 
Cotton .. B-40, CO-4, Deviraj and 717 
170-CO-2. 
Paddy .. E. K. 70, Krishnasal, 405 
Ambemohor 157 and 
Chimansal. 


The Central Sugar-cane Research Station, Padegaon is one of the 
pioneering sugar-canc research stations in the Indian Union and 
enjoys international reputation. It is situated about two miles from 
Nira railway’ station on Poona-Miraj section of the Southern Railway, 
The first sugar-cane research station was started in 1892, at Manjri 
near Poona where the popular ‘ Manjri Standard Method’ of suar- 
cane cultivation was evolved. It could not cope with the vast 
expanse of canal area under sugar-cane cultivation and had to be 
shifted to Padegaon, in 1932. Research is carried on by experts under 
the control of the Sugar-cane Specialist, Department of Agriculture 
Maharashtra State. It pertains to chemical and physical soil fertility, 
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biochemistry (water requirements of sugar-cane at different phases, 
intake of nutrients, germination tillering, root-development, enzymitic 
activities, etc.), agronomy (new varieties, cultural and manurial 
practices, etc.) and lastly, to the control of pests and diseases of sugar- 
cane. Besides, it conducts a number of developmental activities. These 
include supply of improved sugar-cane seed, manurial demonstra- 
tions, inception of zonal centres, compost drive, crop protection 
service, and lastly, award of prizes for the highest production in 
cane and gul. Problems such as reducing nitrogen dose, ‘crop-log’ 
technique for manuring cane, tracer technique in phosphate manur- 
ing, gypsum block and tensiometer equipment in controlling irriga- 
tion, rapid chemical test for assessing soil fertility, etc. are being 
carefully studied. The centre covered 1,05,000 acres or 39 per cent, 
of the total area under sugar-cane in the State, (2,70,000 acres), 


The Agricultural Research Station, Karad, was established, in 1948, 
at Mudha on Karad-Chiplun road, three miles from Karad. Improved 
varieties of jowar, groundnut, bajri, gram and matki are evolved by 
botanical selections. Agronomic experiments are also conducted with 
a view to recommending improved-methods and studying cultural 
and manurial requirements of crops. Improvement of jowar seeds and 
selection of promising strains from local types, viz., kalbondi, gidgap 
and tambadbondi constitute the activity in progress. Selection of 
types resistant to striga, tarfula, a plant parasite, is undertaken and 
improved strains and types from different parts of the State are 
scrutinised. Poona method of Jowar cultivation yielded 69 per cent. 
higher than the local method. 


Improvement in groundnut cultivation is sought through selection 
of individual plants in spreading semi-erect and erect varieties and 
by evolving the strain ‘Karad 4-11’ in the spreading group. It yields 
10-14 per cent. over the local method. The gram strain ‘ Yedi- 
machindra-4” has emerged as promising. 


Selection of improved strain in local bajri is still in progress and 
improvement of local types of matki obtain bigger sized variety and 
increased yield is being carried on. 


There is a Wheat Rust Research Scheme at Mahabaleshwar. Its 
primary objective is to test the reactions of the wheat varieties and 
hybrids supplied by the wheat breeders in Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, 
Mysore and Andhra Pradesh against black-stem-rust which attacks the 
plants in theseedling stage in the glass-house and/or adult stage in 
the field. With this aim in view, the cultures of wheat 15, 15-c, 21, 
24, 34, 40, 42, 42 b, 75, 117, 122 and 194 are maintained on N. P, 4. 


As most of the local varieties of Bombay and Madhya Pradesh are 
susceptible to stem rust, they were hybridised with a view to evolving 
rust resistant and agronomically promising varieties. Growing 
resistant varieties is the only practical way of controlling the disease. 
The progenies of the above crosses tested at Mahabaleshwar have 
proved very popular amongst the cultivators and are known as 
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Keuphad Wheat in the State and as strains 11 and 65 in Madhya 
Pradesh. The varieties N 179 and N 345 developed as rust resistant 
at this research station are being released for general cultivation. 
These are expected to replace the Kenphad variety in those areas 
where it suffers from Alternaria sp. Promising selections are also 
available from crosses between Gaza, a highly rust resistant foreign 
wheat and the improved but highly rust susceptible Durem wheats 
from Maharashtra, Mysore and Madhya Pradesh. These selections 
are undergoing yield trials at various wheat breeding stations in these 
States. 


The Agricultural School at Borgaon aims at training agriculturists 
in the modern improved methods and techniques of farming, It is 
expected of them that they will adopt these in practice on their lands 
after the successful completion of the training courses aud further 
help to spread them or popularise them amongst the villagers. The 
following are the eight subjects taught in the schools :—(1) Agri- 
culture including dairy, poultry, sheep and goat rearing, (2) Horti- 
culture, (3) Co-operation, (4) Revenue and rural finance, (5) Veteri- 
nary, (6) Civics and Administration, (7) Hygiene, and (8) Hindi. The 
school owns a farm extending over an area of 831 acres on which 
different crops are taken. The stucents are given practical training 
and experience in agriculture. A retired Mahalkari and a district 
co-operative officer give lectures on the subjects of Revenue and 
co-operation respectively. Two agricultural graduates teach agri- 
culture and allied subjects. 


This course extends over a period of two years. Every year nearly 
50 students are admitted and an equal number of students is to be 
found in the second year class,, ‘Thus every year there are in all 
100 students who receive training in the school. Those who success- 
fully complete the course are awarded certificates by the Department 
and most of them are absorbed in the service of the Department 
itself. There are, however, a few students who take to private farming 
and advocate as well as practise modern methods of crop-cultivation. 


Manures and fertilisers are of direct relevance in so far as the 
improvement in the fertility of the soil and the resulting increase 
in food production are concerned. The cultivators of Satara district 
are not lagging behind in the preparation and application of manures 
to crops. Farm yard manure is extensively prepared in the rural 
areas by digging pits and filling them with dung and urine of cattle, 
ash and other refuse, On an average, each cultivator prepares four 
to five cart-loads of farmyard manure. However, as these prepara- 
tions do not meet their requirements fully, they resort to the use of 
fertilisers for crops like sugar-cane, turmeric, paddy, etc. The method 
of sheep folding in the field, one month before planting is also 
prevalent. 


Green imanuring is practised in few parts of the district by sowing 
the tag seeds in June and buring their vegetative growth in the field, 
by: means of a hoe. This adds nitrogen to the soil. The Agricultural 
Department has been advocating improved methods of manuring 
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which, if adopted, will increase the quantity of farmyard manure. 
In order to encourage production of compost from forest refuse, the 
Department gives subsidy of six rupees per pit filled in. 


The quantity. of manure to be applied varies from field to field 
and from crop to crop. Farmyard manure is applied at the rate of 
five tons per acre for irrigated crops and two and a half tons for 
non-irrigated crops. In the western part of the district, the main 
crop is paddy. The farmers apply five to ten cart-loads of compost 
per acre. These heavy dozes require abundant supply of water. 
These are given in two instalments, one before puddling or sowing 
and the other, one month after transplanting, Ordinarily, neither 
rabi jowar nor bajra receives any manure, but for irrigated jowar 
about five to ten cart-loads of farmyard manure are applied per acre. 
For commercial crops, viz., sugarcane, turmeric, tobacco, chillies, etc., 
farmers apply ten cart-loads of compost or farmyard manure per acre, 
The method of sheep folding in the field, one month before planting, 
is also followed. Cultivators pay cash to the shepherd so that he 
should graze the sheep and goats in the field. Their urine and 
droppings form a valuable manure. Sugareane requires heavy dozes 
of nitrogenous manures. In Phaltan taluka where sugarcane is 
extensively produced, 20 to 30 cart-loads of farmyard manure per acre 
are applied, as a basal doze, few weeks before planting. At the time 
of earthing up, 150 to 200 Ibs. of groundnut cake and ammonium 
sulphate are used as top dressing. 


Fruit crops also reccive manuring. Each tree is given about 100 Ibs. 
of farmyard manure together with five to ten Ibs. of groundnut cake. 
Potato, one of the main cash crops taken on a large scale during the 
kharif season in Koregaon, Khatav, Man and Phaltan talukas, is given 
10 to 20 cart-loads of farmyard manure per acre. The Agricultural 
Department has recommended manure mixture for potato at the 
rate of 800 to 400 Ibs. per acre. Other vegetables receive farmyard 
manure at a rate varying between 10 to 20 cart-loads per acre. 


In all, there were three schemes in operation, viz., Town Compost 
Scheme, Rural Compost Scheme and Farmyard Manure Scheme. 
These were very popular amongst the cultivators. During 1958-50 
the scheme for preparing compost from farm leaves was approved. 
The results obtained wnder the above schemes were as under :— 


Compost Schemes. 


No. of 7 
Annual villages Progress of the works (Pits) 
Serial Name of the scheme target where ~—-—— 


No. (Pits) itis in Newly Filled*  Refilied. 
operation dug. 
1  RuralCompost .. 2,500 360 500 800 600 
2 Farmyard Manure .. 2,500 275 300 500 410 


* This includes pits dug before launching of the scheme. 
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Town Compost. 


a a 


Total No. of Municipalities Target Quantity of compost (Tons) 
No. of which have under- in ee 
Municipalities taken work tons Prepared Sold* 


11 11 6,208 1,410 1,387 


*The fertilisers such as ammonium sulphate, super phosphate, urea, etc. are supplied 
through the Sale Purchase Union, Karad and other societies, having regard to their 
demand and supply position. 


There are three important pests of crops in Satara district and the 
detailed information about them is given in the following paragraphs. 
The damage done by the different pests cannot be estimated 
precisely, as it depends upon the severity of infestation in a particular 
year.. The remedial measures suggested against the different pests 
described below are such as can be adopted by the cultivators at 
a moderate cost. 


Bin pankhi tol, the wingless grasshopper of the Deccan (colemania 
sphenaroides) is a serious and widespread pest. The pest is active 
from June to December and mostly attacks the crops of jowar and 
bajra in the kharif season, Its nymphs and adults do not possess 
wings. The head of the adult is pointed and conical and the body 
is elongated and greenish to straw coloured, with purple stripes 
behind the eyes and along the length. The eggs are Jaid in the soil 
at a depth of two or three inches along the bunds and in the field ; 
and also in fallow land in batches of 40 to 60 during October to 
December. These eggs remain dormant in the soil till the following 
Jume, when they hatch soon after the early showers of the monsoon. 
Annually there is only one generation. The nymphs and adults feed 
on leaves and when the infestation is severe, they cause complete 
defoliation. The pest can be controlled to some extent by destruction 
of egg masses when they are laid in the soil, by ploughing and 
harrowing the affected field especially along the bunds soon after 
the harvest of the crops. The insecticidal measures are two, viz. 
(1) Dusting 10 per cent. Benzene hexachloride (BHC) in the early 
stages of the pest at the rate of 20 Ibs. per acre. This is both 
effective and convenient and is adopted extensively. (2) Poison baits 
containing 5 per cent. BHC with rice husk or groundnut husk are 
spread in the infested fleld at the rate of 30 to 60 Ibs. per acre. 
This bait may be prepared by mixing 10 Ibs. of 5 per cent. BHC witk 
100 tbs, of husk soaked in water for about six to eight hours. 


Hinge or bali, blister beetles (Zonabruis pastalata) affects the 
crops of bajra, jowar, cucurbits and beans, They are one inch and . 
odd in length and about half an inch thick and are black in colour 
with yellowish brown stripes across their wings. The beetles emerge 
from pupae and remain active from August to December. The beetles 
feed on pollen and petals of flowers and affect the setting of grains 
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in the ear-heads. Preventive measures consist of collection of beetles 
by means of a handnet and their destruction. The beetles are also 
attracted to coloured lights and therefore, light traps may also’ be used. 
However, light traps are not very effective. Insecticidal measures are 
more satisfactory and include dusting of 5 per cent. BHC dust at the 
rate of 20 lbs. per acre. If dusting is done properly, it is highly 
effective, 

Lashkari alya, Army Worms (Cirphis lorei and Cirphis unipuncta), 
are caterpillars who appear in swarms and generally migrate from 
infested ficlds to non-infested fields. They feed on the tender leaves 
of the growing young shoots with the result that growing shoots are 
destroyed. Full-grown caterpillars are smooth and stout and are 
one to one and a half inch long. They are dark-greenish in colour 
with broad light coloured stripes running lengthwise on the body. 
They feed mostly at night time whereas during the day they remain 
underground hidden in the whorl or in the clods. Larvae pupate in 
soil. The pest is active during the kharif season. The preventive 
measures consist of (1) Collection of egg masses and their destruc- 
tion. (2) In case the attack is localised, special labour may be 
employed to collect and destroy them. (8) After the harvest the 
infested fields should be thoroughly ploughed to expose the pupae 
from the soil. Similarly, caterpillars lying in the central whorls of 
plants are crushed. Insecticidal measures have been found very 
effective, If the affected crop is dusted properly with 5 per cent. 
BHC dust at the rate of 30 Ibs, per acre, the pest can be controlled 
successfully, Dusting if done in the evening proves more effective 
as the pest is a night feeder. If water is easily available, 5 per cent. 
BHC wettable powder may be used as a spray after diluting one 
pound of powder in 25 gallons of water, About 80 to 100 gallons of 
spray per acre are required to control the pest, having regard to the 
size of the crop. Five per cent. BHC poison bait broadcast in the 
evening also serves to control the pest in case of crops like nachni, 
provided the soil is dry and it does not rain. 


In addition to the damage done by pests, the crops suffer from 
various plant diseases. The following are the important diseases of 
cereal crops prevalent in the Satara district. 


Kani, kajli, ziprya and lamb kani the jowar smuts (ustilago tritici, 
spacelotheca crucuta, sorosporium reilianum and tolyposporium 
ehrenbergi) : These diseases are responsible for extensive damage to 
the crops in this district, The smuts are of four types, of which the 
grain smut is the most destructive and if control measures are not 
adopted brings about heavy losses to the cultivators. This disease 
can be entirely prevented by treating the seed with 200-300 mesh fine 
sulphur at the rate of one tola for one seer of seed. 


Kevada, ergot and kani are important diseases affecting bajra. 
Of these, ergot has become serious, of late, in as much as the grain 
and ears affected are poisonous to both, human beings and cattle. 
Steeping the affected seed in 20 per cent. salt solution and washing 
it thereafter thrice or more in water and drying the same thoroughly 
is the only way of making the affected grain edible. 
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Tambera (puccima graminis tritici), mar, the wilt disease 
(fusarium oxysporium) and kajli (spacelotheca crucuta) affect the 
crop of wheat. Of these tambera is the most destructive and if 
resistant varieties are not grown, it annually brings serious losses. 
Growing of Kenphad variety is recommended as it is resistant to 
black stem rust, Kajli, the loose smut of wheat can be effectively 
controlled by a modified solar heat treatment of seed which consists 
of steeping the seed in cold water for four or five hours and then 
spreading it on a galvanised iron sheet in the sun. 


Mar, the wilt disease of gram (Fusarium Oxysporium) causes 
extensive damage and is not amenable to any direct control measure 
so far. Whole plants all over the field dry up, generally at the flower- 
ing stage or a little later. Resistant varieties such as Nagpur 352 and 
Dohad, are being evolved. So far, only remedy for the disease has 
been to uproot the affected plants and burn them. 


Pan valne (virus) and tikka (cercospora sp.) are the two 
important diseases of chillies. Pun valane or murda, the leaf curl of 
chillies is a very serious disease and brings about severe losses to the 
cultivators. Jt is of a.virus origin and the following schedule is to 
be followed for controlling the disease :— 


(i) On seedling stage.—To spray Folidol E 605 (0-008 per cent. 
concentration) at weekly intervals. 

(ii) After planting.—To spray Folidol E 605 (0-003 per cent. 
concentration) during the first month at an interval of 15 days 
and subsequently, to continue the spray at the same interval with 
Folidol E 605 (0-002 per cent. concentration). The spraying 
should be discontinued two weeks before the harvest of fruits. 
Precaution should always he taken to wash the chillies well before 
marketing them. 


Folidol is a parathion compound deadly poisonous to human being: 
and cattle. Spraying should be carried out on days when there arc 
no strong blowing winds and should not be done against the directior 
of winds. The same labour should not be engaged for spraying opera. 
tion, continuously or on snecessive days as it is deadly poisonous. 


Tikka, the disease of groundnut occurs in an epidemic form every 
year aud causes sizable reduction in the yield of the crop. Spraying 
the crop with Bordeaux mixture in the proportion of 3: 3:50 help: 
to check the disease to a great extent. But this is not found to he 


economical. 


Bhuri, the powdery mildew (Erysiphe) on cucurbit is universal 
It can be easily controlled by dusting sulphur. 


Kevda the yellow vein mosaic of bhendi is a virus disease anc 
causes damage to both rabi and kharif crops. It is a highly infectiou 
disease transmitted by white flies and may cause damage to the croy 
to the extent of 40 or even 100 per cent. Systematic rogueing ane 
destruction of all affected plants preceded by a “ close season” durin; 
April and May (ie. bhendi should not be sown during these months 
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help to control 1ue disease very effectively. Breeding disease resistant 
types of bhendi is the only reliable method of controlling this disease 
and work in this direction is in progress. 


Mar (verticillium dahliae) and tikka (cecospora sp.) are the 
common diseases of brinjal. Tikka can be controlled by spraying 
Bordeaux mixture in the proportion of 3; 3:50 whereas mar cannot 
ye controlled by any direct control method except growing of resistant 
varieties, 


Pan valne, leaf curl of tomato is a very serious virus disease trans- 
nitted by white flies. No control methods have been devised as yet. 


Kobi kujavya. the blackrot of cabbage (xanthomonas campestris) 
s a serious disease of cabbage, cauliflower and knol khol. However, 
his can be effectively controlled by soaking the seed prior to sowing 
n mercuric chloride in the proportion of 1: 1,000 for about half 
in hour and subsequently washing the seed in cold water so as to 
‘emove all the traces of corrosive sublimate. 


Bhuri, the powdery mildew of coriander.affects all the green parts 
of plants. One dusting of sulphur at the time, of flowering at the 
‘ate of 25-25 Ibs. per acre is sufficient to control. the disease. 

Bangdi, the ring disease, karpa (glososporium ampelophagum) and 
cevada (plasmopara viticola) are the important diseases affecting 
votatoes. They cause extensive damage, if the contro] measures are 
10t adopted in time. Karpa disease can be effectively controlled by 
‘praying Bordeaux mixture in the proportion of 3:3:50 while 
rangdi and kevada can be prevented by growing fresh seed imported 
»very year from Simla Hills where it is grown at an altitude of not 
ess than 7,000 feet. 


Mar, the Panama disease of banana) (fusarium oxysporum) is 
i serious disease of this fruit. Particularly the variety ‘son’ is highly 
iusceptible to it. The only method of combating this disease is to grow 
vilt resistant varicties like ‘ basarai’. Kevada, the chlorosis of banana, 
s caused by a virus. Affected plants remain stunted and show some- 
what bushy appearance. Severely affected plants fail to yield fruits 
ind in some cases the fruit is of a poor quality. The disease is trans- 
nitted by aphids. Preventive methods used to control this disease 
are as under :— 


(1) Destruction by burning of all affected plants in the garden 
so as to prevent spread of the disease, 

(2) Planting of disease free suckers obtained from healthy 
gardens, 


Tambera, the red rot (Colletotrichum falcatum) ; chabuk kani, the 
whip smut (Ustilago sacchari) ; us rangane and gautali phut are the 
mportant diseases affecting sugarcane. Gautali phut is a disease of 
virus nature transmitted by aphids. Tambera can be controlled by 
growing resistant varieties of cane like P.O.J. and Co. The hest 
method of controlling chabuk kani consists in systematic collection of 
all diseased shoots in early stages in tightly woven gunnies and burning 
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them with a view to keep down the infection and prevent spreac 
of disease. Ratooning should be avoided. Further, this can b 
controlled by planting disease free sets. Us rangane is now practicalh 
absent in the State on account of introduction of resistant varieties. 

The most prevalent form of tenure in the Satara district is th 
ryotwart tenure. Before the implementation of the various lanc 
tenure abolition Acts, ryotwari tenures accounted for 72 per cent 
of the occupied land; the rest being under non-ryofwari tenures 
However, in 1959 the ryottwari tenures accounted for 92 per cent. o 
the occupied land whereas only 8 per cent. was under the non-ryotwar 
inam tenure. No land is exempted from paying land revenue excep 
under tenures of contract or agreement under the terms of any Ac 
of the legislature. In the ryotwari tenure, the land revenue is fixec 
not upon an estate as a whole or on a village as a whole, but or 
individual survey numbers or on sub-divisions of those numbers 
The settlement of land revenue is made by the Government with eac] 
individual or ryot. Therefore, the survey settlement tenure is callec 
ryotwari tenure. Under the inam. tenure, the land is held on assess 
ment which jis not liable to_revision and, in some cases, it is even frec 
of any assessment. The land revenue assessments are fixed unde: 
the provisions of the Land Revente Code as amended in 1989 
Assessment is based. not only on advantages arising from rainfall o: 
kind of crop sown, etc. but also on those arising from soil, wate: 
resources and location. Agricultural Jands are hence divided int 
three main classes, viz., dry crop, rice and garden lands and the classi 
fication value of soils of different grades of productivity are fixec 
in terms of annas. Vand revenue settlements are ordinarily made 
every thirty years for a taluka. The lands used for agriculture ar 
divided into groups on consideration of physical features and othe: 
factors mentioned in Section 117-G of the Land Revenue Code 
The assessment is fixed on survey numbers and sub-divisions o 
survey numbers on the basis of standard rates fixed for the grdty: 
as the result of a scttlement or revision settlement in accordance: 
with the rules as Jaid down in the Land Revenue Code. In thi 
case of an original settlement, the standard rate for a group shouk 
not exceed 35 per cent. of the average of the rental values’ of a} 
occupied Jands in the group for a period of five years precedin 
immediately the year in which the settlement is directed. In the cas 
of a revision settlement the existing aggregate assessment shoul 
not be increased by more than 25 per cent. in the case o 
a taluka or a group or by more than 50 per cent, in the case o 
a survey number or sub-division thereof. These limits can be relaxex 
under special circumstances (such as highly irrigated areas) 
Government may declare, after a settlement is effected, that th: 
assessment has been fixed with reference to specified prices of speci 


fied classes of the agricultural produce. When such a declaratio: 


has been made, the State Government may reduce or enhance th. 
assessment in the area concerned by granting a rebate or by placin; 
a surcharge on the assessment by a reference to the alteration of th 
price of the classes of the agricultural produce as specified in th 
declaration. 
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The assessment fixed under the settlement is not collected in full 
in all years. In years of distress, suspension of half or full land 
revenue is given on the basis of the condition of crops. The annual 
land revenue demand is then fixed on the basis of annewari, which 
means an estimate of the yield of crops in a particular year relative 
to the standard normal yield which is equated to sixteen annas. The 
land revenue thus suspended for one year becomes due for recovery 
in the next or subsequent years, provided that the crops are in 
a satisfactory position. In case there is a succession of bad seasons 
then the suspensions for the preceding three years are turned into 
remissions. The occupant holds his lands direct from the Government. 
He has a right to hold the land in perpetuity so long as he pays the 
land revenue to the Government as fixed at the time of settlement. 
He has full powers to sell, mortgage, sub-let or dispose of the land in 

the manner he thinks fit. Till 1946 the occupant of a land could 
lease a portion or whole of his holding on annual tenancy at a rent 
agreed upon with the tenant. But this right has been restricted by 
an amendment to the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1989, under which all 
tenancies were given a duration of a minimum period of ten years. 
The maximum rent was also fixed. _A\modified form of the ryotwari 
tenure known as the “new tenure” was introduced by the enactment 
of a new section 73-A and the insertion of a new proviso to section 66 
of the Bombay Land Revenue Code in 1901. These restrictions are 
designed to protect the occupants against their imprudent readiness 
to alienate the lands and the security. This form of tenure applies 
only to new occupancies granted. Under this tenure, lands are 
granted at concessional rates of oceupaucy price only to bona fide 
cultivators belonging to backward classes and that too on condition 
that the land shall not be tranferred. except with the permission of 
the Collector. The land is of course subject to the usual land revenue. 
After abolition of the various inams under the provisions of the land 
revenue abolition Acts, the resumed lands have been regranted to 
the original holders on similar conditions. 


There is then the inam tenure. The word inam in its primary 
sense means a gift and in its secondary sense it means a grant. The 
land under this tenure is technically called “alienated land” which 
means “transferred in so far as the rights of Government to payment 
of the rent or land revenue are concerned, wholly or partially, to 
the ownership of any person” as defined in the Land Revenue Code. 
The main feature of this tenure is that the land is held on a reduced 
assessment not liable to revision and, in some cases, held free of 
assessment, The inam lands have now been settled on their present 
holders under the Survey Settlement Act of 1863. These inams 
(including both lands and cash allowances) can be broadly classified 
into two kinds; firstly, those held on the condition of performing 
some office or service or discharging some obligation or trust (in 
some cases, the duty of trust to be fufilled was charitable or 
religious) ; and secondly, those encumbered by any such burden, 
condition or liability. Saranjams or other political tenures (inam 
class I), religious endowmenits (inam class IIT), service inams (inams 
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class IV, V and VI) fall under the first category while personal inams 
(class If) fall under the second category. 


Political inams, including saranjams and jahagirs generally mean 
grants by the State for performance of civil or military duty or for 
the maintenance of the personal dignity of nobles and high officials. 
Some of them were guaranteed by a special treaty between the 
Mughals and the British Government, while others were settled by 
the Inam Commisison. In the former case, the tenure is hereditary . 
and is to last in perpetuity while in the latter case, it is to last for 
a short or long period as fixed by the Commission. Ordinarily these 
inams are impartible and inalienable. There are instances in which 
a jahagir has been held to be partible and alienable, but generally 
devolution of such inams is by the rule of lineal primogeniture, 
younger members being entitled to maintenance. According to the 
provisions of the Bombay Saranjams, Jagirs and other Inams of 
Political Nature Resumption Rules, 1952, the inams of political nature 
consisting of grant of soil with or without the exemption from payment 
of land revenue have been abolished with effect from 1st November 
1952, and the Seranjams_consisting of exemption from payment of 
land revenue only were abolished with effect from August 1, 1953, if 
the amount of such exemption exceeds Rs. 5,000 and with effect from 
Ist August 1955 in all other cases. Under the provisions of the 
Bombay Merged Territories and Areas (Jagir) Abolition Act, 1958, 
the jagirs in merged states have been abolished with effect from 
August 1, 1954, 

Personal or Jat inams (Class I1) are gifts conferred on individuals. 
Some of them are in the nature of compensations. These are heritable 
and transferable properties of the holders or their lawfull successors 
subject to the payment of fixed dues to the Government. By the 
Bombay Personal Inams Abolition Act (XLII of 1953), which came 
into effect on 20th June, 1953, all personal inams are extinguished ; 
in the case of personal inams consisting of exemption from the pay- 
ment of land revenue only cither wholly or partly with effect from 
August 1, 1953, if the amount of such exemption is equal to or 
exceeds Rs, 5,000 and with effect from Ist August 1955, in all other 
cases. Till June 1959 there were 206 personal inams and scattered 
lands together measuring 8,386,511 acres affected by the Act. 

Devasthan inams (Class III) are lands granted to religious bodies 
for the maintenance of temples or mosques and to similar institutions. 
The grant is made in perpetuity and the amount of land revenue fixed 
is not liable to revision. Devasthan inams are ordinarily inalienable 
and impartible. Succession thereto is regulated by the terms of the 
grant and the customs and usages of the endowment. The holders 
for the time being manage the inams in the capacity of trustees for 
the benefit of the endowment. 

All Kulkarni watans along with the right of services were abolished 
with effect from May 1, 1951, by the Bomaby Pargana and Kulkarni 
Watans Abolition Act, 1950. Under the provisions of section IV (1) 
of the Act, the holder was allowed to credit occupancy price for the 
regrant of the land on or before 30th April 1956, The resumed lands 
for which the ex-holders failed to pay occupancy price vested in 
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he Government on Ist May, 1956 and the watan land not regranted 
‘o the holders of the watan is to be granted to the persons in actual 
yossession thereof on payment of occupancy price equal to the proper 
narket value to be fixed on the basis of statistics of sales of similar 
ands in the locality. 

Service inams are holdings of lands or rights to receive cash 
rayment or to levy customary fees or perquisites for the performance 
of certain services to the community or to the Government. The 
rolders of such inams or watans are divided into two classes ; firstly, 
listrict officers like the desais, deshmukhs or deshpandes who were 
he.chief instruments for the collection of revenue under the Peshwas ; 
ind secondly, village officers useful to the Government like the 
natils or the kulkarnis who were given an adequate remuneration in 
he form of land or cash and village servants useful to the community 
uch as the hajams, the kumbhars, the lohars, the sutars and the 
nochis among other artisans. The Bombay Service Inams Abolition 
\ct, 1958, abolished: with effect from April 1, 1954, all inams assigned 
‘or the performance of services useful to the community. The 
‘esumed lands of which the holder has not paid occupancy price 
yefore 3lst March 1959, vest in the Government on Ist May 1956. 
(hese lands are to be regranted to persons in actual possession thereof 
m payment of occupancy price equal to twenty-six times the assess- 
nent, if the holder of the service inams is in their actual possession. 
Jowever, in the case of a holder, who is not a holder of the service 
nam but is in its actual possession and has permanent tenancy rights, 
i occupancy price equal to six times the rent is to be charged. 
‘n all other cases, an occupancy, price to be charged is equal to 
he proper market value of the land. The Bombay Inferior Village 
Natans Abolition Act, 1958, puts an end to the inams assigned for 
he performances of services such as, those, given to the mahars, 
amoshis, etc. (except patil inam). The area resumed till June 1959 
is a result of the application of the Act amounted to 56,897 acres. 

The Bombay Merged Territories Miscellaneous Alienations Aboli- 
ion Act, 1955, became effective from August 1, 1955. The Act aims 
it abolition of alienations and resumption of lands with a view to 
conferring on the holders the occupancy rights. The word ‘alienation’ 
or the purposes of this Act means a grant or a recognition as a grant, 
if a village, portion of a village or land with or without exemption 
rom payment of land revenue or of assignment of the whole or part 
f land revenue thereof. The number of villages in different talukas 
f£ the district affected by the implementation of the Act together 
vith the area affected is as under :— 


No. of villages Area. Taluka. 
affected. A g. 
2 ee 8,834 27 .. Koregaon. 
2 1,823 1 .. Khatav. 
78 25,554 13 .. Phaltan, 
12 is 1581 11 .. Karad. 
13 ae 4588 28 .. Khandala. 


ee ee eee ee 


102 - re 42,331 35 
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The Act applies to all miscellaneous inams in merged territories. 
However, Devasthan inams or inams held by religious or charitable 
institutions do not fall within the purview of the Act. Occupancy 
rights are conferred in accordance with the provisions as laid down 
in Sections 6, 7, 8 and 9 of the Act, on payment of occupancy price. 


Cultivation of Jand by tenants is found to prevail in inam as well 
as in ryotwari lands. However, the practice is more common in 
case of the former. The lease of land to tenants occurs mainly on 
account of the landowners leaving villages for better employment in 
the nearby towns and cities. 


The transfer of lands to non-cultivating creditors has also tended 
to produce the same effect. The growing pressure on Jand due to 
a disproportionate increase in agricultural population, the absence 
of other means of subsistence, an appalling poverty accompanying 
the increasing magnitude of indebtedness are the factors that impelled 
the cultivators to take the tillage of Jand on whatever term the Jand- 
lords might choose to impose. Furthermore, the lack of fixed tenure 
as well as of protection against rack-renting seem to have led to the 
lack of incentive forthe proper cultivation of land. For Jand instead. 
of being utilised for greater production very often became more of 
a speculative commodity and passed into the hands of non-agri- 
culturists. This enhanced the growth of absentee landlordism and 
reduced the productivity of the soil still further. The land-lord 
tenant relationship was regulated by the provisions of the Bombay 
Land Revenue Code, 1879 and. other legislations applicable to local 
areas. These provisions, however, did not ensure an equal status 
to the lessee who enjoyed only an inferior position in matters of 
contract or agreement vis-a-vis the lessor. The class of tenants was 
not guaranteed any permanency and continued to be tenants-at-will 
and as such they could be deprived of their tenancy at the will of 
their landlords. Besides doing farm operations for the landlords 
in lieu of rent, the tenant was in most parts of the district compelled 
by local usages and customs to pay unregulated rent or to offer 
unremunerated labour to the landlord. Thus, very frequently the 
tenants remained subservient to the landlord. 


According to the Manual of Revenue Accounts, four modes of 
tenant cultivation were in operation in the district, namely, cash rent, 
crop share rent, a fixed quantity of produce as rent and lastly a rent 
in service involving some combination of the foregoing three forms. 
The terms of the contract varied in each case. However, the cash 
rent and the crop share rent were the two main forms of rent. Cash 
rents are preferred by the absentee landlords usually residing in 
towns. They are also common in case of grass and garden lands 
The landlords residing in villages lease out their Jands on a cror 
share basis. But the amended Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act, 1956, (discussed later) allows only payment of cash rent. 


No steps were taken for giving protection to the tiller of the soil 
till 1987, when the then Congress Government announced its intention 
of enacting legislation aimed at vesting the control of land in the 
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actual tiller of the soii. Hence, the Government of Bombay passed 
the Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939, with a view to ameliorating the 
condition of tenants without injuring the legitimate interests of land- 
fords. Those tenants who had held Jand for a period of not less 
than six years immediately preceding Ist January, 1938, were declared 
protected tenants. Such tenants could not be evicted, unless they 
ceased to cultivate the land personally. ‘The other provisions of the 
Act were those relating to firstly, tenancies and their duration; 
secondly, fixation of maximum rent; thirdly, abolition of any cess, 
rate, vero, huk, etc.; fourthly, determination of reasonable rents ; 
fifthly, commutation of crop-share rent into cash ; sixthly, prohibition 
of receiving rent in terms of service or labour ; and finally, retention 
of special rights and privileges. The Act was first applied to a few 
selected areas as an experimental measure and then to this district 
with effect from 11th April 1946. The Act was subsequently amended 
on 8th November, 1946 with a view to removing certain difficulties 
envisaged curing the course of the implementation of the act in 
dealing with a variety of tenures and a number of usages and 
customs prevailing in different parts of the State. But after 
independence in order to ensure, firstly, increase in agricultural 
output; secondly, maintenance of agrarian efficiency; and finally, 
preservation of tenants’ interests in the land, steps were taken to 
hasten agrarian reforms, For the successful implementation of the 
policy, the Government felt it necessary to assume management of 
estates held by landowners as well as of fallow lands, to impose 
restrictions on transfer of agricultural lands, to prevent uneconomic 
cultivation and lastly, to create, foster and encourage the peasant 
proprietorship in respect of holdings of suitable size. Taking all 
these factors into consideration, the Act was amended on 28th 
December, 1948 and was entitled Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act, 1948. 


The new enactment retains the important provisions of the earlier 
legislation with an addition of certain peculiar features of its own. 
It.is devoted to the management of the estates of landlords in case 
of dispute or of fallow lands and their acquisition, too, where neces- 
sary ; imposition of restrictions on transfer of agricultural lands, and 
finally, to the exclusion of the jurisdiction of the civil court over 
tenancy matters. The Act has statutorily fixed the maximum rate of 
rent at one-third and one-fourth of the total produce in case of non- 
irrigated and irrigated lands respectively. It empowers the Govern- 
ment to fix rent at a rate lower than the maximum. The right of 
a landlord to terminate the tenancy of a protected tenant for the 
purpose of taking over the land for his personal cultivation is limited 
by the Act. He cannot terminate the tenancy, if he is already culti- 
vating other land, fifty acres or more in area. However, if he cultivates 
less than fifty acres, the right is limited to such area as will be 
sufficient to make up the area for his personal cultivation to the extent 
of fifty acres.. The protected tenant is also given the right of purchas- 
ing his holding from the landlord at a reasonable price, provided that 
thereby his own holding is not increased to more than fifty acres or 
that the landlord’s holding is not reduced to less than fifty acres. 
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The onus of continuing a protected tenancy to the heirs of a deceased 
protected tenant is shifted on to the landlord. Other provisions of the 
Act authorise the Government to assume management of the estate 
of a landholder for the purpose of improving the social and economic 
conditions of the peasants or for ensuring full and efficient use of the 
land for agriculture. A provision is made for the payment to the 
lawful holders of the net surplus in respect of estates taken over by 
the Government for management after deduction of the appropriate 
cost incurred by the Government, and of the amount, if any, required 
for the liquidation of debts and liabilities. The Act prohibits transfer 
of agricultural lands to non-agriculturists, but the Collector may 
permit such transfer in exceptional cases. The landlord has to transfer 
his agricultural lands to persons in the set priority, the samé being laid 
down as ; firstly the tenant in the actual possession of land ; secondly, 
the individual or individuals personally cultivating any land adjacent 
to the land to be sold; thirdly, a co-operative farming society ; 
fourthly, any agriculturists ; and finally, any person who has obtained 
from the Collector a certificate to the effect that the person concerned 
intends to take to agricultural pursuits. The Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, was subsequently amended by the 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act (Amendment), 1952 
which came into effect on 12th January, 1953. The Act effected 
important amendments to Sections V, XIV, XXV, XXXII, XXXIV 
and LXXXVIII. Section XXXII of the Act provides for purchase of 
the land by a tenant on instalment basis. Similarly, Section XXXIV 
maintains that the landlord cannot eject the tenant even on the ground 
of personal cultivation, unless such cultivation is the main source of 
maintenance for the landlord and subject to the fulfilment of certain 
conditions imposed as_per section XXXIV-2-A. 


The Government’s objective behind all these enactments was 
obviously to remove gradually all intermediaries and to make the tiller 
of the soil the owners of the Jand. However, in course of time 
certain defects and deficiencies were disclosed since it was impracti- 
cable to translate into practice the ideas of ceiling on land and the 
concept of economic holding. It was hence necessary to solve satis- 
factorily these key problems of agrarian reforms. The Amending 
Tenancy Act, 1956, defines these, fixes the maximum and minimum 
limits of rent, provides for a compulsory purchase of land by tenants, 
stipulatcs prices at which lands are generally to be sold to a tenant 
and urges the need for maintaining land as a security. Restrictions 
on the tenant in respect of the purchase of land in excess of the 
ceiling area and those on the landlord in respect of evicting a tenant 
from a holding below an economic size have also been imposed. 
The amended Act came into force with effect from August 1, 1956 
and it conferred on the tenants the right of compulsory purchase of 
lands by the tenants from the landlords with effect from April 1, 1957 
on payment of purchase price in 12 instalments. Under this Act, 
every tenant is deemed to have purchased the lands leased to him on 
April 1, 1957 subject to certain exceptions. For instance, industrial 
areas or commercial undertakings as well as the areas growing 
sugar-cane and fruits are excluded from the application of the Act. 
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Similarly, the municipal or cantonment areas have been excluded 
from the orbit of the Act. It is thus felt that the Amending Tenancy 
Act, 1955 will succeed in establishing a stable rural economy by 
bringing the tenants into direct relation with the State, thereby putting 
an end to the landlord-tenant nexus, The Act is expected to enable 
the Government to take decisive steps to direct re-distribution of 
land in excess of ceiling area so as to afford equal opportunities to 
landless Jabourers. Further, the Government issued the Bombay 
Ordinance III of 1957 and the Bombay Act XV of 1957 in order to 
remove all doubts and practical difficulties which may crop up in 
the execution of the Act. But this was not enough since there still 
remained some difficulties which could not be overcome without 
amending certain provisions of the Act. Hence, the Bombay 
Act XXVIII of 1957 and the Bombay Act LXIII of 1958 were enacted. 
The Government also undertook from time to time various other 
measures in the form of supplementary legislation for implementing 
the policy of agrarian reforms in other directions. Among these can 
be included the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1989, the 
Bombay Khoti Abolition Act, 1950, the Bombay Prevention of 
Fragmentation and Consolidation of (Holdings Act, 1947 and the 
various enactments abolishing special watans, tenures, inams and 
jchagirs. To sum up, all these legislations contribute substantially 
towards the fulfilment of the two-fold objective of the Planning 
Commission which consists in the full economic exploitation of land 
to bring about maximum net produce therefrom and in the attain- 
ment of social justice by securing to the tiller permanent rights in 
the land as a fair reward for his labourers. 


The following table indicates the number of applications filed 
every year under the Tenancy Acts during 1948 to 1957 and other 
particulars pertaining to them. 

) 


TABLE No. 87. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE TENANCY ACTs IN THE SAataARA Disraictr. 


1948-1957. 
=== ee No. of No. of. 
No. of No.of No. of cases cases Rest 
Year cases cases cases decided in decided in of the 


filed disposed of pending favourof favour of cases 
: tenants landlords 


1948 i: 634 563 nN 220 260 3 
1949 .. 1,557 1,294 312 711 502 81 
1950 aX 944 1,020 212 617 388 1h 
1951 ae 839 903 124 449 399 64 
1952 a 821 775 156 368 351 16 
1953 Pe 970 881 190 438 397 44 
1954 . 1,548 1,473 242 677 469 27 
1955 . 2,538 2,243 495 761 771 71 
1956 .. 4,672 3,139 1,914 1,476 1,524 132 


1957 .. 20,077 13,758 7,400 8,357 4,683 208 
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in Satara district, there is a tendency among the big farmers and 
the agriculturists to employ casual field labourers, particularly when 
there is pressure of work on the farm. This phenomenon is also 
explained by the very slow progress of mechanisation of agriculture 
which involves the use of tractors and the like with the result that 
most of the work is carried out with the help of manual labour. 
Generally, male labourers undertake heavy work whereas female 
labourers are employed to attend to light type of work such as 
weeding, threshing, etc. These casual Jabourers belong to either of 
the following categories :—(1) poor cultivators having small hold- 
ings, (2) landless persons in the village, (8) persons belonging to 
backward classes, and lastly (4) persons obliged to seek employ- 
ment outside their own villages. Casual labour is more. often than not 
hired on daily wage basis and is paid in cash or in kind or partly 
in cash and partly in kind. When it is employed on a seasonal basis, 
usually payment is made once in a month. In tracts having work all 
the year round, for instance sugarcane tract in Phaltan taluka, the 
labourers are employed on yearly basis. Such labourers are known 
as saldars and the rates.of..wages paid to them depend upon their 
skill and efficiency,as. well as-upon the nature of the work done. 
The wages are paid in cash or alternatively partly in cash and partly 
in kind, In Khandala peta casual Jabour is paid in kind at the time of 
harvesting. Now due to the availability of more profitable employ- 
ment at Lonand railway station or at some construction work or other 
type of work forming part of a project or a scheme of the Government, 
supply of casual labour for agriculture has relatively declined. In 
Satara taluka, child Jabour is rarely employed as it is normally 
engaged on their family farms. 
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The above table outlines the rates of daily and monthly wages 
paid to casual labourers and the rates of wages paid to saldars. 
The table reveals that daily wage rate for a male labourer varied 
between Re. 1-00 and Rs. 1:50 in all the talukas of the district. 
However, the normal average rate of wages paid amounted to 
Rs. 1-25 per day. A female labourer is usually paid half the wage 
paid to a male worker. Thus their daily wages varied between 
Re, 0:50 and Re. 0-75. Not much distinction is made between female 
labour and child labour so far as the payment of wages is concerned, 
However, female labour is preferred to child labour by the landlord 
or the employer since wages paid to both of them are almost the 
same whereas output of female labour is likely to be higher. The 
rate of wages paid to child labour varied between Re. 0-37 and 
Re. 0-62, the more usual rate being Re. 0:50. Sometimes labourers 
are also employed on a monthly basis in which case, as can be seen 
from the table, the wages paid to them are almost proportionate 
to the prevalent daily wage rates. Monthly wage rates varied between 
Rs. 40 and Rs. 50 for male labourer and between Rs, 20 and Rs. 25 
for child labourer. It appears that female labour is not employed 
vither on monthly or on yearly basis in any of the talukas in the 
district. 


Annual servants called saldars are usua!ly employed by those 
cultivators whose holdings are of such a size as can provide a conti- 
nuous and regular employment throughout the year. 


There are no fixed hours of work for the saldar. He is supposed 
to offer his services. whenever called for, Occasionally children are 
also employed as, saldars, Throughout the district women are 
nowhere employed as-saldars. The tenure of the contract with a saldar 
holds good generally for 2 period of one year. Normally the payment 
to a saldar consists sof fixedymonthly instalments, the net balance 
due to him being paid at the end of the year. Sometimes they are 
paid in advance or are granted loans in which case they continue 
to work till the amount borrowed is repaid in full. 


it will be noticed from table No, 39 that the rates of wages paid 
to them varied between Rs. 150 and Rs. 200 in Karad and Satara 
talukas and Rs. 500 and Rs, 600 in Koregaon, Khatav, Man and Phaltan 
talukas. In case of Karad and Satara talukas the wages paid are 
lower because, besides cash payments, saldars are also paid in kind. 
Payment in kind includes provision of three meals a day, clothing, 
tobacco for chewing and smoking and a cup of tea twice a day, etc. 
In Karad taluka, over and above these facilities, they are given four 
or five holidays on festive occasions. Low wage rates in Khandala 
peta are to be explained in terms of the comparative barrenness and 
hilly nature of the tract. In Koregaon, Khatav, Man and Phaltan 
talukas they are paid a consolidated higher cash wage of Rs. 500 
since they are not provided with any other facilities like food, clothing, 
ete. 


Table No, 40 indicates the rates of wages paid to casual labourers 
according to the nature of agricultural operations, 
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The above table reveals that there was uniformity or near-uniformity 
among different talukas of the district so far as rates of daily wages 
for operations like harvesting, transplanting of paddy and threshing 
of grain were concerned. A male labourer was paid Rs. 1:25, a female 
labourer Re. 0-60, except in Koregaon and Satara talukas where the 
payment was Re. 0-50 and Re, 0-75 respectively ; and a child labourer 
Re. 0-50 except in Jaoli, Man and Phaltan talukas where the payment 
was Re. 0-62. The work of operating implements is carried out 
usually by male labourers who are paid Rs, 1-25 per day, since it 
involves heavy manual labour. For earthing up cane, a male worker 
was paid between Rs. 2:00 and Rs, 2-50 and for cutting the cane 
Rs, 1-25 in Khatav, Koregaon, Man, Patan and Phaltan talukas whereas 
in Karad and Satara talukas he was paid Rs. 2-50 and Rs. 3-00 
respectively, 


In the preparation of gul, gulava and jalva are the two important 
persons on whose skill and vigilance depends the maintenance of the 
quality of gul manufactured and consequently they are paid relatively 
higher wages as compared to those paid in regard to other operations. 
Gulava and Jalva were paid Rs. 4;00 and Rs, 2-00 respectively in 
Karad and Satara talukas, Rs. 3:00.and Rs. 2:00 in Patan taluka 
while in the remaining talukas both received a uniform wage rate 
of Rs. 2-50. Further the table reveals that rates of wages paid to 
men and women for various operations were somewhat higher in 
these three talukas compared, to the prevailing wage rates in other 
talukas of the district. 


Occurrence of famines is common in many parts of the country ; 
though their frequency and extent of severity may vary from region 
to region, 


Famine* may’ be caused by excessive rains) or by total failure of 
rains. The former is known as wet famine and the latter as dry 
famine. In Satara district famines. are largely confined to the 
gastern part comprising Man, Phaltan and Khatav talukas and 
Khandala mahal. The rainfall in this region is not only meagre and 
precarious but is also unevenly distributed. In the far eastern parts 
of these talukas, sometimes, long spells of drought intervenc 
between rainy days which results in the failure of cnops in this 
region. Hence migration in search of employment during thc 
season in order to supplement, the otherwise scanty means of liveli- 
hood becomes the annual feature of this tract. During the last 
five centuries and a half numerous famines took place in the district 
and their detailed account is given helow**. 


Its uncertain and scanty rainfall makes eastern Satara most liable 
to suffer from failure of crops. The earliest record of famine is the 


“* This account is based on the information supplied by the office of the 
Collector, Satara district. 
** The account of famines between 1396 to 1877 is taken from Gazetteer of 


the Bombay Presidency, Vol, XIX. Satara: and pertains to the former Satara 
District. 
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famous Durga Devi famine, which beginning in 1396, is said to have 
lasted twelve years and to have spread all over India south of the 
Narmada. The districts were emptied of their people, and for upwards 
of thirty years, a very scanty revenue was obtained from the territory 
between the Godavari and the Krishna? The famine of 1460, which is 
known as the famine of Damaji Pant, is remembered over the greater 
part of the Deccan.? In 1520, mainly owing to military disturbances, 
the crops in the Deccan were destroyed and a famine followed.’ In 
1629-30 severe famine raged throughout the Deccan. The rains failed 
for two years causing a grievous loss of life According to local 
tradition the famine of 1791-92 was the severest ever known. It 
seems to have come after a series of bad years, when the evils of 
seanty rainfall were aggravated by disturbance and war. The early 
rains failed entirely in the Bombay-Karnatak, were scanty in the 
Deccan and Gujarat, in Kathiawar and Marwar, and were deficient 
in the districts along the coast from Broach to Ratnagiri. In October 
rain fell abundantly, and the famine was ended by a good harvest in 
the spring of 1792. In Satara, the rupee price of Indian millet is said 
to have risen to six pounds (3 shers), The Government granted 
large remissions of revenue, the.export of grain was forbidden, and 
the sale price was fixed. Rice was brought from Bengal to Bombay." 
In local opinion the famine of 1802-03 came next in severity to 
the 1791-92 famine. It was most felt in Khandesh, Ahmadnagar, 
Sholapur, Bijapur, and Dharwar; but it also pressed severely on 
Belgaum, Satara, Poona, Surat, and Kutch ; elsewhere it was compa- 
ratively light. In 1802 rainfall was scanty, but in Satara the harvest 
would have been good or fair, but for the ravages of Yeshvantrao 
Holkar and his Pendharis who destroyed the early crops as they 
were coming to maturity and prevented the late crops being sown. 
This scarcity was followed by the failure of the late rains in 1808. 
The local loss and scarcity were increased by the inflow of starving 
people from the districts of the North Deccan where the failure 
of rain was more complete than in Satara. The result was that the 
famine was almost as severe in Satara as in the North Deccan. The 
pressure was greatest in July and August 1804, and was so grievous 
that, according to tradition, men lived on human flesh. Corn is said 
to have been sold at two pounds (1 sher) a rupee. About 25,000 
strangers are said to have flocked into the town of Wai, in the hope 
of obtaining relief from the liberality of the Pant Pratinidhi, Raste, 
and other wealthy families and no fewer than 10,000 persons are 
said to have died in the town of Wai alone. Abundance of water 
and plenty of grass, for the early rains (June-August 1803) had 
been abundant, did much to lighten the general distress. In 1824-25 
a failure of the early rains caused considerable and widespread 
scarcity. In Satara Indian millet prices rose to twelve pounds 


1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, p, 59. 

2 Col. Etheridge’s Report on Past Famines, 99. 

2 Col, Etheridge’s Report on Past Famines, 100. 

4 Elphinstone’s History, 507. 

5 Colonel Etheridge’s Report on Past Famines, 55, 58, 96, 98, 122, 


® Colonel Etheridge’s Report on Past Famines, 76, 80, 87, 97. 
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6 shers) the rupee. In 1862 a scanty fall of rain in the early part of 
he season caused widespread scarcity. Grain prices were so high 
hat grain compensation was granted to all Government servants 
whose monthly salaries were less than Rs. 200.1 


The scanty and badly distributed rainfall of 1876, thirty-nine 
ompared with an average of fifty inches, led to failure of crops and 
listress amounting to famine over about one-half of the district 
fhe east and south-east suffered most. As rain held off the early 
srops failed in Man, Khatav, and the greater part of Kolhapur and 
fasgaon. In addition to this failure of the early rains, September 
ind October passed with only a few showers and but a small area 
of late crops was sown. With high grain prices, millet at seventeen 
nstead of thirty-five pounds,” and no demand for field work, the 
voorer classes fell into distress. The need for Government help began 
bout the beginning of October. The grain-dealers withheld their stores 
ind no grain was offered for sale. The distress and panic, especially 
mong the lower orders of towns people, were so great that the Col- 
ector ordered Rs. 8,560 worth of jvari from Bombay. The arrival of the 
train in November had the excellent effect of showing the grain 
lealers that they could not at one bound force prices to a famine level. 
\s soon as the traders saw that Government were ready to import 
train, they opened their shops and began to import on their own 
tccount. From December to March the pressure of distress was 
ighter as large supplies came into the district. In the hot months, 
vith rising prices, the distress increased. The long period of dry 
veather in July and August forced. grain prices still higher and 
vaused much distress and suffering; but the plentiful and timely 
‘ainfall of September and October removed all cause of anxity. By 
he close of November the demand for special Government help 
iad ceased. 


The following details show, month by month, the various phases 
hrough which distress passed and the measures taken to relieve it. 
‘n September 1876 rain so completely held off that people could 
1ot prepare their fields for the cold-weather crops. The early crops 
‘ailed in Man, Khatav, and the greater part of Khanapur and Tasgaon ; 
‘lsewhere, except in Malcolmpeth where about the middle of the 
nonth there were a few good showers, the crops were withering. 
n Khatav, Khanapur, and Tasgaon, fodder was scarce and dear. 
\t Satara grain prices rapidly rose till about the end of the month 
vari fetched eighteen pounds the rupee. With want of field employ- 
nent and such high grain prices, the loss caused by the failure of 
he early crops began to deepen into distress. Early in October there 
vas a little rain at Wai, and on the 21st showers fell at Koregaon, 
Casgaon and Islampur, . 


1 Colonel Etheridge’s Report, 153. 

2 The estimate was in an area of 2,682 out of a total of 4,792 square miles, and 
mn population 461,000 out of 1,062,350. 

8 Thirty-five pounds of millet or bajri and thirty-nine pounds of Indian 
nillet or jwari were the ordinary rupee prices, 
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The early crops continued to wither, while throughout the district, 
except the shalu, the cold-weather crops were either not sown, 0} 
where sown were dying. Cattle were starving for want of fodder. 
and in Khatav and Man were being sold at nominal prices or giver 
away. In some places the crops were cut down for fodder. Grair 
importations had not begun and grain-dealers withheld their stores 
Prices rose so high that the Collector thought it necessary to orde 
grain from Bombay. Arrangements were also made with a Satarz 
merchant to import grain for sale at a moderate profit. At Tasgaor 
grain was so difficult to buy that the Collector sent fifty cartloads o 
jvari from Satara. To help the import of grain the municipal dues ir 
Satara and Tasgaon were suspended, Great commotion and clamow 
prevailed, especially among the Mahars, Mangs, and Ramoshis it 
Khatav and Tasgaon, and people began to leave the district. Theft: 
were frequent, and in Tasgaon, bands of the poorer classes assemblec 
and demanded work. In the Collector’s opinion, had not the arriva 
of Government grain forced the local dealers to bring forward thei 
stores, these meetings would have turned into grain riots. To allay 
the disorder local funds works were opened, and, on the 17th 
Government placed .asum of Rs, 25,000 at the Collector's disposa 
for charitable relief. In November only a few showers fell in Satara 
Patan, and Man. Where they had been sown the late crops withered 
In the south and east water was growing scarce. In Man the onl 
supply was from holes dug in river beds, Grass and straw were very 
scarce, and in places even sugarcane was used for fodder. The 
grain ordered by the Collector arrived from Bombay through Chiplun 
Its presence had a favourable effect and stimulatcd private imports o 
grain, To stimulate imports treasury orders on Bombay and othe. 
large towns were given to traders at par, and it was proposed t 
remit tolls on grain carts. The rupee price of jvaré rose from eighteer 
pounds at the beginning of the month to sixteen pounds toward. 
the close, and that of bajri from twenty to seventeen pounds, Ther: 
was much movement among the pcople, some leaving the district 
others coming in large numbers from Phaltan, Jath, Miraj, Sangli, anc 
other neighbouring states. Still, as most landholders had reapex 
some small harvest and did not seck relief until their stock of grah 
was finished, the pressure on the works was not great, the dail 
number of labourers. rising from 1,000 in the beginning of the 
month to 11,414 at the close. Of 4,371, the average daily numbe 
for the month, 4,056 were able-bodied, expected to do a full day’ 
work and superintended by public works officers, and 315 were ager 
or feeble, expected to do less than a full day’s work and superin. 
tended by civil officers! Early in the month meetings were helc 
at Satara and Tasgaon, and relief committces were formed. On the 
Oth Rs. 2,000, out of the Gaikwad’s grant of Rs, 10.000 were place: 
at the Collector’s disposal to be spent on alms. . 


l The original day’s wages were, for a man 2 as., for a woman 1} as 
and for a boy or girl 1 a. About the middle of November a sliding scale wa 
introduced, providing that when prices rose over sixteen pounds the rupee, th 
money rate should vary with the price of grain, and that a man should alway 
seceive the price of one pound of grain in addition to one anna. 
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About the end of the month cholera made its appearance. December 
gassed without the rain and with no change in crop prospects. 
Srain importations continued, and the rupee prices fell for jvari 
om eighteen pounds at the beginning of the month to 203 pounds 
tbout the close, and for hajri from seventeen to 194 pounds. The 
carcity of fodder was increasing, and people were moving with their 
sattle to the Konkan. A mild form cf cholera was prevalent. 
Che numbers of the destitute increased on public works from 4,056 
o 13,871, and on civil works from 315 to 2,703. 


In January 1877 no rain fell. Grain importations continued and 
he supply was sufficient. Jvari remained steady at twenty pounds 
he rupee, and bajri fell from 194 to twenty pounds, Small-pox 
woke out among the labourers at the Nher lake. Otherwise public 
vealth was good, except at Tasgaon, where, about the middle of 
he month, there was slight cholera. The numbers on relief increased, 
n public works from 13,371 to 15,639, and on civil works from 
1,703 to 3,289. About the middle of February rain fell in the western 
ub-divisions of Satara, Patan and Jaoli. The grain supply continued 
ufficient. The rupee price of bajri rose from twenty to 183 pounds 
nd jvari continued steady at twenty pounds. Cho!cra was prevalent 
ind was increasing. The numbers on public works rose from 15,639 
9 23,728 ; on civil works, in consequence of a reduction in pay in 
he civil works and of the transfer of workmen to public works, they 
all from 3,289 to 178.1 During the months twenty-four persons were 
n charitable relief. Early in March rain fell over most of the district. 
‘he grain supply continued sufficient, the mipee. price of jrari rising 
rom twenty to 183 pounds, and that of bajri falling from 183 to 
ineteen, Emigration to Bombay and the Konkan continued. 
tholera was prevalent and increasing. The numbers on relief rose, 
n public works from 23,728 to 26,539, on civil works from 178 to 
39, and on charitable relict from twenty-four to 197. During April 
yme good showers, especially in the south and south-east, improved 
1 scanty water supply. The rapee price of both jvari and bajri 
ise from nineteen pounds at the beginning of the month to seventeen 
ounds about the close. The hill villages of Karad and Patan suffered 
avercly, the people living chiefly on wild fruits and roots, The 
umber of the destitute rose on public works from 26,539 to 32,122, 
n civil works from 239 to 514, and on charitable relief from 197 to 
45, The mortality from cholera continued heavy. Late in May good 
iin fell in Satara. Jaoli, Wai and Valva, and showers in Man. and 
asgaon. Emigrants were slowly returning. Among the hill people 
1 the Khandala petty division of Wai there was great distress, but 
any had left their homes and found employment on the Nira canal 
i the Poona district. In Khanapur, the Mahars and Ramoshis were in 
‘eat want, and grain was distributed to them at their homes.? The 


1 The new rates were, for man the price of once pound of grain and 4 a. 
stead of 1 a.; for a woman the price of one pound and 4 a. instead of 4 a.; 
id for a boy or girl the price of half a pound of grain and $ a, 

* In June the Collector put a stop ta this made of relief, as it was opposed 
the spirit of Government orders, 
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supply of grain continued sufficient, but rupee prices rose, for joa: 
from seventeen to 154 pounds and for bajri from seventeen to 16 
pounds. The scarcity of fodder was pressing hard, and the mortalit 
among cattle was increasing. For the benefit of the infirm poor te 
additional relief houses were established. Cholera continued prevé 
lent and the mortality was heavy. The numbers of the destitut 
considerably increased, on public works from 32,122 to 42,731, o 
civil works from 514 to 1,564, and on charitable relief from 645 t 
1,833. About the second week in June the eastern storms begar 
In Tasgaon on two consecutive days about six inches fell i 
torrents, At Valva and other places the western rains had steadily se 
in by the 22nd of June. During the month an average of 10-81 inche 
fell, Emigrants were coming back, and about the middle of the mont. 
large numbers began leaving the relief works to return to their field: 
The sowing of the early crops was begun and was rapidly progressing 
and in places the young crops had begun to show. The supply o 
grain continued good, but rupee prices for bajri and jvari rose fror 
15% and fifteen pounds at the beginning of the month to fourtee: 
pounds towards the close. The people largely supplemented thei 
food with green vegetables, which had now become plentiful, an: 
in Valva mango, jack, and other fruits could be had in abundance 
In Patan and Valva, the young grass was high enough to affor 
grazing for cattle and was finding its way to the markets. The number 
of relief fell, on public works for 47,849 at the beginning of th 
month to 41,046 about the close, and on civil works from 2,560 t. 
1,400. 


The mortality from cholera continued heavy. During July ther 
was a fair rainfall inthe west but only a few light showers in th 
east. Crop prospects continued good, but in places more rain wa 
badly wanted. Emigrants were still returning. Cart-rates from Tas 
gaon to Poona and back rose from ordinary rates of Rs. 16 to Rs, 3 
and grain traffic in carts from Chiplun was stopped. This, joined t 
the break in the monsoon, raised grain prices, for jvari from fourtee 
to 10% pounds and for bajri from 14% to 11% pounds the rupee 
on the 22nd, at Tasgaon, grain was sold at seven pounds the rupec 
These high prices caused less distress than might have been expectec 
as vegetables could be had in abundance and were freely eaten, bu 
partly from the want of salt, caused much disease, especiall 
dysentery. Green grass was coming to market and fodder was muc 
cheaper, The mortality from cholera continued heavy. The number 
on relief fell, on public works from 46,377 to 28,632, on civil work 
from 2,214 to 806, and on charitable relief from 3,768 to 3,051. I: 
August there was an average fall of 7:37 inches. Except udid, mug 
and rala, which in parts were much damaged by the scanty fa 
of the previous month, the crops were generally in good order br 
in the east required more rain. The supply of grain continued fai: 
Rupee prices both for bajri and jvari remained steady at ecleve 
pounds. Cholera continued prevalent but was decreasing. Th 


“"t For June | the average daily number of the destitute was, on public worl 
46,317, on civil works 2,214, and on charitable relief 3,768. 
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1umbers on relief works fell considerably, on public works from 
18,632 to 19,517, and on civil works from 806 to 524; on charitable 
‘elief they rose from 3,051 to 5,345. In September there was a good 
ind heavy fall of rain, averaging 10°53 inches. Except in parts of 
Wan, Wai and Jaoli the crops were everywhere good. In Karad 
n some places the maize, vari, sava and rala were harvested and 
rain was coming to market. Cart traffic to Chiplun, which had 
een stopped, was again opened. Rupee prices fell, for bajri from 
welve pounds at the beginning of the month to nineteen pounds 
ibout the close, and for jvari from 114 to 174 pounds. The condition 
if the people considerably improved. Cholera continued to decrease. 
The numbers on relief fell, on public works from 19,517 to 16,601 
md on civil works from 524 to 494 on charitable relief they rose 
rom 5,345 to 10,342. In October an average of 6:91 inches of rain 
ell. The sowing of the cold-weather crops was in progress, but it 
vas kept back by the heavy rain, which also in some places injured 
he ripe early crops. Grain prices fell, for jvari from nineteen pounds 
t the beginning of the month to twenty pounds about the close, and 
or bajri from 213 to twenty-four pounds, The numbers on relief 
ell, on public works from 16,601 to 9,718, on civil works from 494 to 
13, and on charitable relief from 10,342 to 7,113. Early in the 
nonth (6th) all civil agency works were closed. A mild type of 
holera continued prevalent. In November there were a few 
howers in Satara, Patan, Valva and Tasgaon. The harvesting of 
he early crops was nearly finished and rabi sowing was almost 
omplete. During the month grain prices averaged 233 pounds for 
ari and for bajri 29 pounds the rupee. The numbers on public 
orks fell from 2,755 about the beginning of the month to 469 at 
ae end, when the works were closed. The numbers on charitable 
slief fell from 1,073 at the beginning of the rnonth to 134 on the 24th. 
n the last week no one was charitably relieved. In December a few 
nowers greatly benefited the cold-weather crops. Grain continued 
y grow cheaper, jvari falling to thirty-one and bajri to thirty-two 
ounds, No one took advantage of the Government offer to charitable 
lief, 

The following table of millet prices and numbers receiving 
alief shows that during the first three months of 1877 grain kept 
retty steady at nineteen pounds the rupee, or nearly twice the ordi- 
ary rates; that its price rose rapidly in April, May, June and July, 
Il it reached 111/3 pounds in August, and that it then quickly fell 
» 293 pounds in November. As early as December 1876, the numbers 
n relief works reached 16,074. From that they rose steadily to 
3,531 in June, and then falling to 29,438 in July owing to the large 
2mand for field labour, continued to decrease till November, when 
1e works were closed. The numbers on charitable relief rose steadily 
om 24 in February to 3,768 in June. They then fell to 3,051 in July, 
ad, after rising to 10,342 in September, fell to 328 in November. 
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A special census taken on the 19th May 1877, when famine pressure 
was general and severe, showed that of 46,235 labourers, 44,344 on 
public and 1,891 on civil works, 18,316 belonged to the sub-divisions 
where the works were carried on; 13,998 belonged to the different 
sub-divisions of the same district ; 6,702 were from other districts ; and 
7,219 from neighbouring States. As regards their occupation, 3,062 
were manufacturers or craftsmen, 24,611 were holders or under- 
r1olders of land, and 18,562 were labourers. 


The total cost of the famine was estimated at Rs. 11,81,372 of 
which Rs, 10,75,281 were spent on Public and Civil Works, and 
Rs. 1,06,091 on charitable relief. 


Of twenty relief-houses or camps opened in the district between 
November 1876 and November 1877, five were on the irrigation works 
wt the Fingli, Nher, Islampur, and Mhaswad reservoirs and on the 
<rishna canal extension. Of the twenty relief-houses, one was started 
n November 1876 and the rest during 1877, three in February, oné 
n March, ten in May, four in June, and one in September. Except 
it the Pingli, Nher, Islampur, and Mhaswad reservoirs where small 
iuts were raised at Government expenses, the buildings used for the 
‘elief houses were generally dharmshalus or rest-houses, chavdis or 
village offices, and temples. The following are the dates at which the 
awenty rclief houses were opened and closed; the relief house at 
lasgaon was opened on the 16th of November 1876 and was closed 
m the Ist of November 1877; at a cost of Rs. 16,237 it relieved 
a monthly average of ninety-four men, sixty women, and eighty 
children. The relief-house at Pingli reservoir in Man was opened 
n February 1877 and closed on the 31st of October; at cost of 
is, 28,812, it relieved 3,58,760 persons in all or a monthly average 
# 39,862. The relief-house at the Nher reservoir in Khatay was 
ypened in February 1877 and closed on the 28rd of October; at 
. cost of Rs. 5,992, it relieved 95,138 persons in all or a monthly 
werage of 10,571. The relief-house at the {slampur reservoir in 
/alva, was opened in February 1877 and closed on the 30th of 
ieptember ; at a cost of Rs. 1,591, it relieved 17,472 persons in all 
x a monthly average of 2,184. The relief-house at the Mhaswad 
eservoir in Man was opened in March 1877 and closed on the 
(Oth jof November ; at a total cost of Rs, 21,590, it relieved 2,32,964 
rersons in all or a monthly average of 25,885. The relief-house at 
’eth in Valva was opened on the 14th May 1877 and closed on the 
Oth of June ; at a total cost of Rs. 348, it relieved a monthly average 
£ 2J]4 men, 208 women, and 165 children. The relief-house at 
Aedha in Jaoli, was opened on the 15th of May 1877 and closed 
m the 11th of July ; at a cost of Rs, 355, it relieved a monthly average 
900 men, 1,150 women, and 1,230 children. The relief-house at 
coregaon was opened on the 18th of May 1877 and closed on the 
nd of June; at a cost of Rs. 142, it relieved 1,620 persons or 

monthly average of 810. The relief-house at Satara was opened 
rom private funds on the 18th of May 1877 and closed in November ; 
t a cost of Rs. 5,624, it relieved 67,770 persons or a monthly average 
f 11,295, The relief-house at Kadegaon in Khanapur was opened 
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on the 19th of May 1877 and closed on the 29th of June; at a cast 
of Rs. 140, it relieved a monthly average of 157 men, 270 women, 
and 125 children, The relief-house at Vita in Khanapur was opened 
on the 20th of May 1877 and closed on the 30th of October; at 
a cost of Rs. 3,360, it relieved a monthly average of 600 men, 
800 women, and 840 children. The relief-house at Khanapur was 
opened on the 22nd of May 1877 and closed on the Ist of Novem- 
ber ; at a cust of Rs. 1,176, it relieved a monthly average of 190-men, 
225 women, and 176 children. The relief-house at Khandala in 
Wai, was opened on the 26th of May 1877 and closed on the Ist of 
July ; at a cost of Rs, 174, it relieved a monthly average of 565 men, 
468 women, and 464 children. The relief-house at Patan was opened 
on the 28th of May 1877 and closed on the 30th of June; at a total 
cost of Rs. 611, it relieved a monthly average of 2,125 men, 
2,969 women, and 4,506 children. The relief-house at Wai was 
opened on the 30th of May 1877 and closed on the Ist of July; at 
a total cost of Rs. 100, it relieved a monthly average of 463 men, 
718 women, and 1,218 children. The relief-house at Helvak in 
Patan, was opened on the Ist of June 1877 and was closed on the 
16th of the same month; at a cost of Rs. 59, it relieved a monthly 
average of florty-two men, thirty-one women, and five children 
The relief-house at Vaduj in Khatav was opened on the llth of 
June 1877 and closed on the 11th of November ; at a cost of Rs. 2,433 
it relieved a monthly average of 363 men, 504 women, and 752 child. 
ren. The relief-house at Mayni in Khatav was opened on the 18ti 
of June 1877 and closed on the 25th of June; at a cost of Rs. 78 
it relieved 1,057 persons or a monthly average of 204 men 
615 women, and 238 children. The relief-house at the Krishni 
canal extension was opened in June 1877 and closed on the 30tl 
of September ; at a cost of Rs. 49, it relieved 595 persons or a monthly 
average of 148. The relief-house at Karad was opened on the 7th o: 
September 1877 and closed on the 7th of November ; at a cost o 
Rs. 267, it relieved a monthly average of 297 men, 584 women, anc 
707 children. Besides, the cost on these relief-houses, Governmen 
spent about Rs. 23,860 in village charity. 


To superintend relief works four mamlatdars were employed tc 
the end of October 1877, one in Man from the 10th of January 1877 
one in Khanapur from the 17th of January, one in Tasgaon from thi 
3lst of January, and one in Khatav from the 14th of the May 
Besides these four mamlatdars, during the various periods of the 
famine, the relief staff included five other officers. In addition t 
these relief officers, sixty circle inspectors were employed on village 
inspection in 1877 from the 10th of May to the 30th of June. Larg: 
relief camps on the works at the Pingli, Nher, Islampur and Mhaswac 
reservoirs, and the Krishna canal extension were superintended b: 
a staff of public works officers. 
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Some municipalities sold grain at fixed rates to the poor, a modz 
of charity which was much appreciated. It is a part of outdoor 
relief, and if well supervised has no effect on trade or on prices. The 
abuses to be guarded against are simply those which are always 
present when either grain or money are distributed without a test 
of alleged poverty. Grain sold at or below cost price meets, the case 
of those who are not paupers, are much straitened, but yet so long 
as they can earn anything in their usual way or have any means 
left, will not go to work. For the same reason loans of grain to 
respectable people, willing to maintain their dependents are safe 
_and are valuable. During the fair season grain came in large 
quantities, inte Satara from Bombay by sea to Chiplun and from 
~ Chiplun to Karad by the Kumbharli pass road; during the rains 
it chiefly came by rail to Poona and from Poona in carts to Satara 
along the Poona-Belgaum road. In the east, grain also came by rail 
to Sholapur and from Sholapur in carts to Satara. 


A great number of people from the Man, Khatav, Khanapur, and 
Tasgaon sub-divisions left the district in the carly days of distress, 
Some of them went north and north-east, to Bombay, Berar, and 
Khandesh, and others went south-west to the Konkan, The people 
' who left the district, were those in charge of cattle, who usually had 
some means, and field labourers and small Jandholders, who had 
no stock of grain and no credit. Of these three classes the labourers 
were the most numerous. The small landholders took with them 
their pair of bullocks and a cow or two, and left nothing behind but 
an empty house and a barricaded door. Some of them went to the 
Konkan and the rest to the Berars, Many, especially of those who 
went to the Berars, are believed to have found openings and settled. 
OF the labouring classes, the better-off left first and found work in 
distant parts ; others went to the public) works and remained there 
pretty steadily ; others wandered to the Sahyadris whence later ou 
they wandered back in much distress; and others, especially the 
women, hung about the villages living on next to nothing and dying 
in thousands on the first fall of rain. 


The chief difficulties in dealing with the famine, were the 
obstinacy of some who would not leave their villages for the works 
and the vagrancy of others who persisted in wandering instead uf 
working. These difficulties were met by careful village inspection 
and gentle pressure in the case of the stay-at-homes, and by watch- 
ful supervision by officers of all grades in the case of the 
vagrants. 

In the eastern sub-divisions, according to the agricultural returns, 
the number of cattle fell from 994,272 in 1876-77 to 775,393 in 
1877-78, that is a loss of 218,879. In 1876-77, the actual number of 
offences reported was 5,912 against 4,064 in 1876-77. Serious crime, 
such as murder, dacoity and robbery seems to have been more pre- 
valent and the number of thefts was considerably more than double 
what it was in 1876-77, In 1878, the tillage area fell short of that in 
1876 by about 18,400 acres. Of about Rs. 15,57,400, the realizable 
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land revenue for the year 1876-77, Rs. 13,02,670, were collected in 
1876-77, Rs. 5,820 remitted, and the rest was collected in subsequent 
years. 


In the district, scarcity conditions or near-famine conditions pre- 
vailed on several occasions between 1925 and 1955. ‘the follow- 
ing statement indicates the years of famine as well as the number 
of villages and the population affected. 


In 1925-26. the relief works undertaken in Man taluka were as 
under :-- 


(i) Clearing the silt of Lodhawada Pat (canal), estimated to 
cost nearly Rs. 3,000 and to provide work to 300 persons. 

(ii) Cleaning the silt of Bidal feeder channel estimated iw 
cost Rs. 3,000. It provided employment to~ 250 persons. 

(iit) Special repairs to Satara-Pandharpur road estimated to cost 
Rs. 15,700. | Approximately 400 persons secured employment. 
Gratuitous relicf was extended to these persons to the tune of 
Rs. 7,843 and 25,000 bales of Shay were distributed free to halt- 
starved cattle. 


TABLE No, 41. 


NuMBER OF VILLAGES AND POPULATION AFFECTED BY F AMINES. 


Year. No. of, villages Population affected. 


affected. 
1925-26 73 54,315 
1929-30 38 92,326 
1931-32 14 11,217 
1932-33 23 20,468 
1935-36 12 N. A? 
1936-37 12 N. A. 
1987-38 di N. A 
1938-39 12 N. A. 
1939-40 12 N. A. 
1940-41 12 N. A. 
1941-42 27 11,378 
1945-46 153 1,49,598 
1947-48 14 N, A. 
1950-51 54 N. A. 
1951-52 61 N. A. 
1952-53 164 1,65,815 
1953-54 16 N. A. 


1 Famine year relates to the period from Ist August to 31st July. 
2.N. A. = Not available. 
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During 1940-41, the relief works undertaken in Khandala mahal 
consisted of an approach road at Wathar Bk., road work near Andori . 
Lonand-Shirwal road and Lonand-Khandala road. The gratuitous 
relief extended to the persons aflected by scarcity conditions 
amounted to Rs. 1,020 whereas 35,250 bales of hay were distributed 
free as fodder to cattle. 


The famine of 1945-46, was wore severe than the earlier ones and 
affected particularly Khandala mahal and Man taluka. The work of 
deepening and repairing existing wells was undertaken in 18 villages 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 1,500. It enabled 100 persons to secure 
employment, Besides _ this, Dahiwadi-Malwadi road, Dahiwadi- 
Padegaon-Jingli-Mardi road and Shewari-Ranand road works were 
also executed. Gratuitous relicf to the extent of Rs. 46,071, was given 
to approximately 1,000 persons. Food to the extent of 146 B, maunds, 
542 tons of oil-cuke and 125 tons and 1,710 bales of hay for catile 
were distributed free to the cultivators. 


After the occurrence of famine in 1952-53, relief work was com- 
menced in Khandala mahal. It in¢huded beriding works at Padli 
and Sukhed and collection of ametal.on Lonand-Khandala road. 
Similar works undertaken in Man taluka, were as under :— 

(1) Construction of Ranand tank at a cost of Rs. 5,50,424, whicia 
provided employment to 900 persons. 
(2) Metal collection work on Mile Nos. 45, 46, 50 and 52 of 

Pandharpur road. 

(3) Repairs to Kukundwad-Mhaswad road. 
(4) Repairs to Mayni-Kukundwad road. 
(5) Repairs to Mhaswad-Shinganapur road. 


In Khatav taluka, the following three works were undertaken.— 

(1) Construction of Daruj tank, estimated to cost Rs, 2,738,840 
and expected to provide employment to nearly 1,600 persons. 

(2) Bunding works at Katar-Khatay and Nadhwal estimated to 
cost Rs. 7,453. Nearly 150 persons were employed. 

(3) Deepening of wells and removing the silt in 23 villages at 
a cost fof Rs. 6,750. 

Construction and repair works undertaken in Phaltan taluka were 
as under :— 

(1) Construction of percolation tanks at Salpe and Adarki Ka. 
Average number of workers employed daily at the site of works 
was 650 and 250, respectively. 

(2) Repairs to Phaltan-Asu road estimated to cost Rs. 90,000 
and spread over a distance of six railes, Daily attendance of 
Jabourers was around 3,000. 

(3) Construction of Jaoli-Andrud road, An amount of Rs. 15,000 
was spent and on an average 150 labourers got employment. 
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(4) Widening of Sahara nalla on Mahad-Pandharpur road. 


(5) Repairs to Phaltan-Satara:- road between Adarki to Wathar 
in Phaltan taluka. 


Gratuitous relief was extended to the tune of Rs. 15,833 to the 
sufferers to enable them to overcome some of their hardships. Food 
comprising 82 B. maunds of rice, 36 barrels of milk; jowar worth 
Rs. 1,410; clothes worth Rs. 3,000; 2,670 B. maunds of oil-cake ; 
2,77,513 Ibs. and 591 bales of hay, were distributed free to the agri- 
culturists so as to help them mect some of their basic needs as well 
as those of cattle. Besides these measures, tagai loans to the extent 
of Rs. 88,846 were granted to the cultivators in Khatav taluka while 
the corresponding figure for Khandala mahal stood at Rs. 8,876. 


It will be seen from the foregoing account that with the passage 
of time, the persons affected by scarcity or famine have been getting 
assistance, larger in magnitude and in various forms. It is also partly 
due to the experience gained by the Government machinery in 
meeting the scarcity conditions on various occasions since the pheno- 
menon is of a recurring natiire. 


CHAPTER 5—INDUSTRIES. 


DvuRnInc THE LAST CENTURY SATARA WAS INDUSTRIALLY BACKWARD, 
having only a few crafts. The chief crafts* were making gold and 
silver ornaments, copper and brass pots and iron tools, stone-cutting, 
pottery, carpentry, cotton-weaving, dyeing, blanket-weaving, tanning 
and shoe-making. Besides working in gold and silver a few Sonars 
(Goldsmiths) were well known for their skill in  stone-setting. 
Tambats and Kasars (copper and brasssmiths) were found in almost 
all towns. Copper and brass pot-making was one of the chief local 
industries. Blacksmiths, stone-cutters ( Patharvats), potters 
(Kumbhars), carpenters (Sutars), weavers (Salis, Koshtis and 
Khatris) and blanket weavers (Sangars) were found to flourish in 
almost all towns and large villages. 


History of industrialisation in Satara dates back to 1916 when 
a glass manufacturing factory was established at Ogalewadi. The 
year 1916 also gave birth to an electricity generation plant in the 
district. The pace of industrialisation was, however, very slow. No 
new industries were started during theperiod following the First 
World War. A groundnut decorticating factory was established in 
1928. Increase in the area under sugarcane cultivation gave impetus 
to the starting of a sugar factory in 1983. The sugar factory was 
a landmark in the history of industrialisation of the district. Two 
electricity generation plants were established in 1933 and 1940, 
respectively. The other industries like extraction of edible oil, 
copper and brass rolling and general engineering came into existence 
after India became politically free. 


Sugar industry is one of the important industries in this district. 
It gives employment to a large populace of sugarcane cultivators, 
skilled and unskilled workers in factories and a number of technicians, 
There are at present, three sugar factories in this district. The 
Cooper Engineering Works at Satara Road have established 
a countrywide reputation for the manufacture of engines, spare 
parts, machine tools, powerlooms and agricultural implements. 


* Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency (Satara), Vol. XIX, 1885, pp. 220-23. 
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In the small scale industries sector, gencral engineering, gul manu- 
facture, oilseeds crushing, weaving and pharmaceautical industries 
are important. 


It is difficult to indicate the extent of industrialisation of Satara 
district in comparison with other districts of Maharashtra. Such 
an appraisal will necessitate the consideration of complicated issues 
such as availability of raw materials, capital, private initiative and 
entrepreneurship, economies of localisation, etc. It may be said 
however, that the district has not achieved a high degree of indu- 
strialisation. There remains much to be accomplished. The available 
resources regarding raw materials and supply of labour are not 
exploited to the fullest extent. 


As regards mineral deposits, Satara does not enjoy a favourable 
position. However, some of the tracks were found to possess 
deposits of iron ore, lime stone and salt. Near the Sahyadris, in 
twenty villages of Javli andethirty of Patan, iron ore* was found 
in the murum or crumbled trap below the laterite, The iron ore 
was smelted by a class of _Musalmans called Dhavads. In fixing 
where to dig for ore the Dhavads Jooked first to the presence on the 
surface of small lime nodules or pieces of kankar of the size of 
a masur bean, The next hest sign of ore was a heavy blackish-yellow 
earth. The methods of mining and smelting the ore were very crude. 
Tt was not economic and, hence was abandoned. 


Because of its neamess to the Sahyadris and the rocky nature of 
much of its soil the district is well supplied with stone for building 
and for road metal. The prevailing stone is trap in the plains and 
laterite on the hills. The trap is dark in colour and weighs 180 
to 185 pounds per cubic foot. It is a hard compact stone well 
suited for masonry purposes. Lime stone is found all over the 
district in the plains, especially near Wai. It is cither nodular called 
kankar, or it occurs in seams along river banks. Kankar, if properly 
burnt, makes good mortar, but the river seams yield the best lime 
for building. Before the passing of the Salt Act of 1873, considerable 
quantities of salt were produced from earth deposits in Man in the 
north-cast of the district. 


The Koyna Electric Grid Scheme is a unique feature of the district. 
Tt is an important landmark in the industrial development of the 
district and the areas of southern Maharashtra. It is one of the 
biggest hydro-clectric projects in Maharashtra. It will encourage 
industrial growth and rural electrification in the areas. The pro- 
gramme of rural electrification forms an integral part of the Koyna 
Scheme. 

* Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency (Satara District), Vol. XIX, 1885. Mining 
has. however, been abandoned since the beginning of this century. 
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The project is estimated to generate about 5,00,000 k.w. 
power on completion. But initially in the first stage, it would 
generate about 2,40,000 kw. Under this scheme it is proposed to 
construct the following major transmission lines from Koyna Power 
House to Karad, Satara Road and Vishrambag. It will serve Satara, 
Panchgani, Wai, Mahabaleshwar, Karad and Satara Road. 


The Koyna Electric Grid Scheme will have a considerable impact 
on the industrial development in this area. It will also fulfil the long- 
felt need of rural electrification. 


The following statement gives statistics of ' the - economically 
active (ie. sclf-supporting) persons engaged in industries which 
might be grouped under ‘Processing and Manufacture’ and 
Construction and Utilities ’. 
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CHAPTER 5, An attempt has been made in this chapter to give an idea of the 
—— industrial situation of the district. The first part deals with 
Industries, mechanised industries which are registered under the Factories Act. 
It contains a general description, location and number of factories, 

capital investment, employment of labour, production and marketing 

of the products of the large-scale and small-scale industries. Cottage 

industrics are described in gencral in the second section. The third 

section deals with the progress of trade union movement in the district. 


SECTION I--INDUSTRIES, LARGE AND SMALL, 


LARGE-SCALE AND There are four engineering units, two of which repair equipment 
SMALL-SCALE and manufacture trays, bolts, nuts, etc. The third manufactures 
Inbus Ries. 3 z i F ‘ : ; 
Engineering agricultural implements and the last diesel engines, shaping machines, 
Industries. looms and agricultural implements. Two are situated at Koynanagar, 
one at Karad and the last near Satara Road railway station of the 
Southern Railway Line. Of these four, two are very small units, the 
third a small scale unit which had Rs. 66,444 as fixed assets and 
Rs. 56,047 as current assets in 1957. The fourth concern which is 
a large scale unit had an=investment of Rs. 121,833,565 including 

Rs. 72, 48, 698 as working capital in 1958. 


The small-scale unit consumed raw materials like iron, steel, etc., 
worth Rs, 65,342 and produced implements like ploughs, soil scoopers, 
winnowing fans, chaff cutters, etc., worth Rs. 1,83,619. The total 
consumption of raw materials like iron, steel, brass, copper, alumi- 
nium and chemicals by the large unit was 4,465 tons, valued at about 
Rs. 70,00,000 in 1958. It produced 8,135 oil engines, centrifugal 
pumps, shaping machines, looms and implements valued at 
Rs. 1,38,75,381 in the same year. 


The total employment in the two concerns was 2081. The total 
wage bill of employees in the large unit was Rs. 37,51,587 and of those 
in a small unit was Rs. 43,759 in 1957. Surrounding villages were 
the source of labour supply to these concerns, The products of tho 
former were marketed all over India as well as to Middle Eastern 
and Far Eastern countries and of the latter in Maharashtra only. 


There is one furniture making concern at Koynanagar and one 
manufacturing handlooms, Ambar charkhas and Nutan Tel Ghanis 
at Karad. The latter is a co-operative unit. 


The former unit which was started in 1955 had an investment of 
Rs. 65,000 including Rs. 60,000 as working capital. The total 
employment in it was 18 who were employed on daily wages 
and paid Rs. 11,000 in 1957. The unit consumed materials like wood, 
nails, and polishing materials worth Rs. 35,000, and produced 
furniture worth Rs. 60,000 in the same year. The market for these 
products was Poona, Satara and Karad towns. The latter 
unit which was started for the benefit of ex-servicemen had an 
aggregate investment of Rs. 55,000 including Rs. 50,000 as fixed 
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capital. It produced handlooms, Ambar charkhas and did repair 
work worth Rs, 53,000 in 1957-58. Jt provided employment to 10 
persons who were shareholders and workers engaged on daily wages. 
A skilled worker was paid between three to four rupees and an un- 
skilled worker one rupee per day. The factory has now been 
attached to the Maharashtra Village Industries Board, 


Two more concerns which repair automobiles are situated at 
Koynanagar. They were started in 1955 and 1956, respectively. One 
concern is owned by Government of Maharashtra. The other is 
a private concern in which about Rs, 11,00,000 were invested in 1957. 
The total employment in them was about 200 and the total wage bill 
Rs. 2,48,000 in 1957. The latter unit which employed about 175 
persons purchased materials like petrol, diesel oil and spare parts 
worth about Rs. 2,00,000 in the same year. 


Three depots, one each at Karad, Satara and Wai, owned by the 
Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation, maintain and repair 
vehicles owned by the Corporation. Two-were started in 1948 and 
one in 1949. An amount of Rs. 4,27,000 was invested as fixed capital 
and a total of 330 persons were employed in them. They consumed 
raw materials and spare parts worth Rs. 2,61,785 in 1957. 


There are five power houses which generate electricity in the district. 
The power house at Bhatghar was commissioned in 1916. ‘The other 
three, at Satara, Karad and Koregaon were started between 1933 and 
1940 and the Jast one at Wai was commissioned in 1956. The first 
and the last are under the control of the Maharashtra State Electricity 
Board. 


The following statement gives the location of each power house, its 
nature, installed capacity, area of supply, quantity supplied, the 
number of consumers and charges per unit. 
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The aggregate capital invested in these five concerns was Rs. 29 
lakhs in 1957-58. ‘They employed 128 persons who were paid about 
Rs. 1,50,000 per year as wages. A skilled worker was paid between 
Rs. 55 and Rs. 100 as basic wage per month and an unskilled one 
between Rs. 30 and Rs. 40 per inonth. Three concerns consumed 
crude oil and diesel ofl worth Rs. 20,000 in 1957-58. All of them 
generated about 36,48,000 units of clectric energy in that year. 


The industry faces two great problems, viz., the high cost at which 
clectricity is gencrated and the inadequacy of the supply of energy. 
It satisfies the needs of only a fraction of population in urban areas. 
This Jong standing problem of inadequate supply at a high cost 
would be solved with availability of electricity from the Koyna 
Project. It would also help to introduce electricity in rural areas. 


This industry has developed only after the expansion of area 
under sugarcane plantation, Prior to 1933,, sugarcane was mainly 
used for the manufacture of gul. With the expansion of area under 
sugareane and availability of railway transport, the first sugar factory 
was started in 1933. 


The factory expanded steadily during Second World War. One 
more sugar factory was started in 1954, The two factories which are 
situated at Phaltan and Sakharwadi and gul factories which are 
situated at different places in the district consume all the sugarcane 
produced in the district. The sugar factory at Phaltan is 
a co-operative concern. 


The former had an investinent of Rs, 6,05,848 in plant, machinery 
aud buildings and Rs. 14,384,059 as working capital in 1958. The 
latter had a total investment of Rs. 2,22,90,340 including Rs. 1,85,80,616 
as working capital in 1957-58. 


Raw materials used are sugarcane, lime, sulphur and _ other 
chemicals. One factory produces some quantity of sugarcane on its 
owned land and also purchases from agriculturists, The other one 
has no cultivable land of its own and makes purchases of sugarcane 
from ugriculturists. The total consumption of sugarcane by both 
the factorics was 2,44,731 tons, valued at Rs, 1,12,96,422 in 1958. 
The other materials, valued at Rs. 2,44,848, were, consumed by 
them in the same year. 


Each one is having a sugar plant with a crushing capacity varying 
from 800 to 1,000 tons per day. Coal, coke, fire-wood, oils, etc., are 
used as fuels. One of them consumed fuel worth Rs. 1,26,131 in 1958. 
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Though it is a seasonal industry working from November to May, 
it maintains permanent as well as seasonal labour. Permanent 
labour is used to overhaul machinery after the season. The total 
employment in both was 2,700 including permanent, temporary and 
seasonal workers. The seasonal workers are employed during the 
season only when the factories work in three shifts. The total wage 
bill of both was Rs. 38,70,855 in 1958. 


They produce two varieties of sugar, 29D and 29E. The total 
production of sugar was 25,238 tons valued at Rs. 1,78,38,975 in 
1958. Most of the produce is exported to Poona, Belgaum and 
Bombay. 


Sugar manufacturing is one of the biggest industries in India. 
There is great scope for expansion for this industry if adequate 
capital and new machinery are made available. With the available 
facilities of irrigation, the area under sugarcane cultivation can 
further be increased which will yield larger output of sugarcane. 
Electricity will be available in abundance on the completion of the 


Koyna Project. There is no problem of finding a market for sugar. 


The problem of finance could also be tackled by organising sugar 
factories on a co-operative basis. 


The following table shows the position of capital investment, 
consumption of raw materials and production of the factory in 1937-38 
and 1946-47 :— 


TABLE No, 3. 
1937-38 1946-47 
Total Investment (Rs.) a ae 50,85,191 94,90,625 
Consumption o° sugarcane (tons) ae Bs 80,153 75,971 
Value of sugarcane consumed (Rs.) ws iv 8,21,765 24,74,446 
Production (bags) (29D quality) ae ee 91,943 79,630 
Value of production (Rs.) “ce 24 20,20,989 46,19,162 


a Sa eT a 


Sugarcane is harvested in the fields and brought to the factory 
either in lorries or by bullock carts. The cane is loaded in a cane 
carrier, which takes it to the mills for crushing. On its way, it is 
cut into pieces by two sets of knives and is prepared for milling. 
The imilling operation consists of applying pressure to the cane by 
heavy rollers and extracting juice. The bagasse (cane after extrac- 
tion of juice) goes to boilers as fuel, where steam is generated for 
processing purposes and for generating the necessary power in the 
factory. 
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The whole quantum of juice is collected and sent to an automatic 
weighing tank where it is weighed, and heated up to 60° C. and 
treated in a continuous liming and sulphitation. Lime, sulphur and 
triple superphosphate are added to the juice to precipitate impurities 
and clarify the juice. After the juice is treated with these reactants, 
it is boiled and allowed to settle in a clarifier. The clarified juice is 
taken to the evaporator where the thin juice is concentrated to 
a syrupy liquid. The residue accumulated at the bottom of the 
clarifier is filtered in a rotary vacuum filter and the filtrates are taken 
for re-processing. The residue is useful as farm manure. 


The syrup is again sulphited for bleaching and this is boiled in 
vacuum pans and crystals are obtained and grown by maintaining 
proper supersaturation conditions. When the crystals grow to a fair 
size, the material .is dropped in crystallisers from where it is taken 
to centrifugal machines. In these machines sugar crystals are 
separated from the mother liquor or molasses, which contains quite 
a bit of sugar. Molasses is then boiled twice to extract the remaining 
sugar content. If this process of boiling twice is found uneconomical, 
molasses is sent out as final molasses;.which is-a bye-product of the 
sugar industry. This can he subjected to several types of fermentation 
yielding several types of materials like ethyl alcohol, butyl alcohol, 
and acetone and acetic acid, etc. The sugar obtained in the centri- 
fugals is washed and then dried in a different set of centrifugals by 
superheated steam. The dried sugar is then graded into separate 
sizes and bagged. The weighed bags (each bag contains 2% maunds 
of sugar) are sent to godown. 


The old Gazetteer of Satara district describes gul manufacturing 
as a major rural industry. Its position as.a major industry remained 
anchanged almost till the period following the First World War 
(1920-30), The pace of its development received a set-back when 
sugar production began to make headway. During the thirties the 
sugar factory which was in existence consumed about 80,000 tons 
xf sugarcane and the remaining sugarcane output of the district was 
diverted towards manufacturing gul. The position remained un- 
changed almost till the period following the Second World War. 
Che establishment of another sugar factory and the steady expansion 
wf the first gave a great set-back to the industry, In 1954 there were 
‘9 gul factories registered under the Factories Act. But with the 
pansion of the two sugar factories, their number came down te 
mly 29 in 1959. These factories were located in Karad, Phaltan 
nd Wai talukas. 


The aggregate capital invested in 14 factories for which information 
vas available was about Rs. 2,50,000 including Rs, 1,389,947 as fixed 
apital in 1957. 


Sugarcane is the main raw material required. Lime is also used 
3 remove dirt from the juice. About 1,200 tons of sugarcane valued 
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at Ks. 46,000 were consumed in these factories in 1957. Diese! 
engines, cane crushers and iron mills worked by bullocks were the 
equipments used in this process. 


lt is a seasonal industry which works for about three months after 
December. On an average each factory worked for about two 
months in that season. About 200 workers who were paid about 
Rs. 16,000 were employed in the season of 1957. The total produc- 
tion of the season in these factories was about 18,000 maunds valued 
at Rs. 1,69,000. The market for the product was Poona and Baramaii. 
A small portion of the produce was locally consumed. 


Sugarcane is crushed by mechanised crushers, The juice collected 
is mixed with lime so as to remove dirt from it and boiled in an open 
large pan. On cooling it is poured in a pit where it is solidified. 
Finally it is filled in bucket-type moulds to give the required shape 
and is sent to the market for sale. 


The methods adypted in the.process of gul making are old and 
crude, Sugarcane juice is extracted on sugarcane crushers run by. 
bullocks although a few diesel engine sets have replaced the bullocks in 
some factories. As there is a constant demand for this article improved 
methods will have to be adopted for increasing its output. Improve- 
ment in the technique is an essential pre-requisite for increasing it: 
production. 


There are eleven—oil mills. and decorticating factories in the 
district. Of these four oil mills, information for which was available 
were situated at Karady:/Oneyeach was started in 1947 and 1948 anc 
the remaining two in 1956 and 1957. Groundnut seeds which ar 
mainly crushed in them are locally available. One mill crushe: 
groundnuts and karanji seeds. They also bring groundnuts fron 
Bijapur and Bagalkot as the percentage of oil content in the ground 
nuts produced in that area is more than that of Karad. Thre 
factories consumed about 2,312 tons of groundnut sceds valued a 
Rs. 12,94,720 and 48 tons of karanji seeds in 1957. 


In 1957, the total investment in these factories was abou 
Rs. 8,50,000 including Rs. 4,00,000 as working capital. Groundnu 
shell was mainly used as a fuel as coal was not available in th 
required quantity. Eight big expellers with crushing capacity c 
two tons each and two baby expellers with crushing capacity c 
a ton each were working in these factories. 


The total production of the three factories in 1957 was 925 ton 
of groundnut oil valued at about Rs. 15,00,000 and 1,387 tons c 
groundnut cake valued at Rs. 2,77,400 and 63 tons of karanji oi 
These products were marketed to Konkan areas and Poona. 
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In 1957, 59 persons were employed in these tactories. The 
actories worked in two shifts in the season (from November to May) 
nd in one shift afterwards. The average number of working days 
£ each factory was 264 in 1957, 


Lack of adequate finance was the main problem confronted by the 


adustry. 


Two factories, for which information was available, decorticated 
roundnuts and ground turmeric. Both were situated at Karad, 
Ine was established in 1928 and the other in 1954. More than 
. lakh of rupees were invested in them in 1958. Groundnuts and 
urmeric valued at about Rs. 14 lakhs were decorticated and ground 
espectively, in 1958. They employed as many’ as 35 persons ; most 
f them were employed on daily wages and a few on contract basis. 
‘ersons employed on daily wages were paid Rs, 1/12 per day, Those 
tho were employed on contract were paid Rs. 14 for decorticating 
00 bags of groundnuts. 


At Karad a factory manufacturing brassand copper utensils, was 
carted in 1948, It is a rolling mill. in which a’sum of Rs. 6,76,586 
vas invested in 1958-59. The total investment in land, buildings, 
lant and machinery, etc., was Rs, 2,098,559 while the working 
apital was Rs. 3,67,027. 


Brass, copper plates and zinc, which |are imported from foreign 
guntries and brass and copper scraps collected from various parts 
{ the State, are used as raw materials. The factory consumed. 
bout 1,385 tons of metal and metal sheets, valued at about 
§. 24,00,000 in 1958-59 and produced about 1,070 tons of brass and 
spper coils and utensils valued at Rs. 33,00,000. 


The factory has a rolling iill, heating and melting furnaces 
atting, packing, drilling and shaping machines, etc. It consumed 
bout 67,000 units of electric energy and 146 gallons of oil in 
iat year. 


“The total employment in it was 53 including seven persons other 
tan workers. They were paid Rs. 42,190 in 1958-59. 


It is a small-scale unit and has constant demand for its pro- 
acts. But due to inadequate supply of raw materials and capital 
is not flourishing. 


There is a factory producing glass and glasswares, lanterns and 
vamelwares situated at Ogalewadi. Started in 1916 as a small 
‘oprietory concern, it has made considerable progress during the 
st 45 years. Originally its output was restricted to glass articles ; 
it subsequently, the factory began to manufacture hurricane 
mterns. Jts investment was Rs. 5,00,000. During the Great 
'epression of the thirties, when it lost much of its market, the 
ictory hegan to produce safety stoves and stainless steel ntensils. 
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The Second World War offered opportunities for expansion of th 
factory and it started producing other glass articles. In the pos 
independence period a loan of Ks. 20,00,000 was given to it by th 
Industrial Finance Corporation of India for further expansion. 


The factory produces electric motors in addition to the item 
enumerated above. , 


The investment in fixed and current assets of the concern wa 
Rs. 51,53,877 in 1958. It had Rs. 25,00,000 as authorised capit: 
and Rs. 14,87,315 as subscribed capital at the end of 1958. 


The raw materials required by the factory are tin plates, blac 
sheets, brass sheets, tin, sand, soda ash, saltpetre, lime, marbl 
powder, borax, sodium nitrate, titanium oxide and many othe 
materials. Tin plates and black sheets are partly imported fror 
foreign countries, like U.S.A. and U.K., and partly brought fro: 
Tatanagar. All other materials are available in India. The factor 
consumed articles worth Rs. 19,94,016 in 1958. It consumed dies¢ 
oil, furnace oil, kerosene, petrol, lubricants and electric energ 
valued at Rs. 5,87,658 in that year. 


It produces glasswares like chimneys, globes, bottles, jars, roofin 
and flooring tiles, dishes, ash trays, bowls, hurricane lanterns, safet 
stoves, enamelwarcs. and electric motors. In 1958 the total produ 
tion of glasswares was 2,800 tons, of lanterns 61,800 dozens, « 
enamelwares 3,10,000. sq. ft. apd of safety stoves 26,100 unit 
The total value of all these products was Rs. 64,76,581. The marke 
for these products is indigenous and also some middlc-east countries. 


The total employment was 1,644 including 195 persons as supe 
visory and other staff. Nearby villages are the source of labot 
supply. A skilled worker is paid between Rs. 55 to Rs. 100 : 
basic pay per month, a semi-skilled worker between Rs. 30 to Rs. £ 
and an unskilled between Rs. 26 to Rs. 56. The monthly wage bi 
was Rs. 1,37,900. The factory works in three shifts. 


Lack of capital and inadequate supply of raw materials are tl 
main factors that have hampered its yet greater development. Tl 
industry has much more scope for expansion as its overseas market 
increasing gradually. The factory trains apprentices in new methoc 
of glass manufacturing. 


A factory producing phenol formaldehyde moulding powder 
a recent one, started at Satara in 1947. It was closed in 1954 an 
was reopened in 1958, The total investment in 1959 amounted 
Rs. 5,50,000 including Rs. 4,00,000 as working capital. 
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Phenol, formaldehyde, hexamine, carbon black, dyes, pigments, 
,ctic acid, wood-flour, magnesium oxide, cotton waste, asbestos, 
late powder, mica, lime, stearic acid, oxalic acid, caustics etc., arz 
he materials used in the manufacturing process. Most of the 
aaterials like phenol, formaldehyde, hexamine, carbon black, pig- 
nents, lactic acid are imported from foreign countries, like U.S.A., 
J.K. and Germany, while rest of the articles are available in India 
ind are mostly purchased from Bombay. Coal, fire, wood and 
liesel oil are used as fuel. 


The factory employed 45 workers, 18 permanent and 27 temporary, 
n September 1959. A skilled worker was paid between two and 
three rupees and an unskilled worker about a rupee. 


About 256 tons of phenol formaldehyde moulding powder of 
lifferent kinds valued at Rs. 6,00,000 was produced in 1959. The 
woducts are sold aJl over India. There is a great scope for further 
xpansion of the industry as there is a growing demand for its 
sroducts, The factory has recently started producing phenol formal- 
Ichyde, cast resinous sheets, rods and tubes, 


In 1959, there were nine printing presses in the district which 
sere registered under the Factories Act. Six were situated in Satara 
own, two in Wai and one in Koregaon, The oldest press which is 
a Satara was started in 1867. It was followed by the other in 1925 
a the same town. Five more presses were started between 1935 and 
937 and two in 1948. All these presses print books, booklets, hand 
vills, memo forms, etc. One press published a weekly also, 


The total investment in them in 1957 was Rs. 4,03,251 including 
ts, 93,456 as working capital. 


They use paper, printing ink, a variety of types, stationery and 
vinding materials, most of which are brought from Poona and 
3ombay. The value of articles consumed in 1957 was about 
%s. 2,60,000. Their mechanical equipment consists of printing 
aachines, cutting and stitching machines, treadles, perforating and 
vinding machines and cylinder machines. About 20 treadles were 
vorking in these factories in 1957. 


They consumed kerosene oil, crude oil, and electricity as fuel 
vorth Rs, 4,000 in 1957. 


‘The industry provided employment to 102 persons whose total 
vage bill amounted to Rs. 94,509. 


All these presses did job work, binding work and printing of books. 
This industry does not get sufficient work so as to get even marginal 
returns on its capital, Some units are running at a loss, Competi- 
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CHAPTER 5, tion among the printing presses and paucity of demand have 


= deteriorated the economic position of the presses. 
Industries. 


LARGE-SCALE ANP The Ayurvedic pharmacy at Satara is the only one of its kind ir 
SMALL-SCALE: 


Inpusrrizs, the district. Started in 1941 with an investment of Rs. 34,000 anc 

Ayurvedic | employment of 11 workers it has expanded greatly during the las 

Medicine. 20 years. Its total assets in 1958 were Rs. 2,32,667  includin; 
Rs. 1,65,789 as working capital. 


It utilises various kinds of herbs and plants, mercury and vermilior 
as raw materials. Most of the herbs and plants, are brought frow 
the Konkan forests and other materials from Bomhav. The value ol 
raw material used in 1958 was about Rs. 60,000. 


The factory uses a grinding machine for making powders, bottle 
washing, filling and capping machines and a tablet making machine 
in the process of manufacturing. 


Babul wood is mainly used as fuel. About 36 tons of babul wooc 
valued at Rs. 4,459 was used in 1958. 


There were 63 workers of whom 39 were permanent and 24 
temporary. A male worker was paid Rs. 1-25 and a female worker 
one rupee per day. Their annual wage bill was Rs. 26,488 in 1958. 
Three persons were employed as Supervisors and Clerks who were 
paid Rs, 3,456 in 1958. 


The factory produces 16 different varieties of Ayurvedic medicincs 
of which 11 are its speciality. The total value of products in 195& 
was Rs. 84,905. The-higgest market for the products is Maharashtra 
which consumes about 75 per cent. of the total praduce. The 
remaining is exported to: Mysore and Madbya Pradesh, 


‘Transport difficulties and lack of finance are the main problems 
faced hy the factory, which has good scope to expand if necessary 
capital is made available. 


Silk dyeing A factory, twisting and dyeing silk yarn situated at Satara was 
started in 1929. The aggregate capital invested in it was Rs. 1,50,00( 
including Rs. 60,500 as working capital in 1957. The total employ. 
ment was about 55 persons who were paid Rs. 12,000. It consumec 
57,600 lbs. of art silk valued at Rs. 2,78,000. The market for the 
goods was Belgaum, Poona, Sholapur, Ichalkaranji, Malegaon anc 


Bagalkot. 
Power loom There is one power loom factory at Satara, Originally it was 
weaving, started at Limb and was shifted to Satara in 1948. It produces 


dhotis, saris and other varieties of cloth. The factory had 
10 power looms of which only four were working. It employed fou 
persons who were paid Rs. 1,500 in 1957-58. It consumed 3,300 Ibs 
of yam valued at Rs. 6,000 and produced 11,000 yards of cloth ir 
1957-58. The market for the products was Satara district. 
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The two brick factories registered under the Factories Act were 
located at Satara and Karad. The former was started in 1947 and 
the latter in 1951. Both were seasonal and worked about four 
months in the year. The latter is reported to have closed down. 
The total investment in both in 1958 was Rs. 6.000, of which working 
capital formed a major portion. 


Clay, coal-ash, horse dung and other materials, valued at Rs. 4,300 
and fuel like coal, firewood, etc, valued at Rs. 3,600 was consumed 
by them in 1958, Most of these materials are available in the towns 
where factories were located. 


About 40 persons who were paid Rs. 6,400 as wages were employed. 
They manufactured about 4,00,000 bricks, valued at about Rs. 11,500 
in that season The availability of abundant clay on the banks of 
the Krishna and Koyna enhances the scope for the development of 
the industry. The industry does not require large capital. This 
industry can advantageously be organised on a co-operative pattern. 


SECTION II-COTTAGE-INDUSTRIES. 


Almost all cottage industries which are developed in the district 
are old and hereditary. Persons engaged inherit them from genera- 
tion to generation. Among these industries cotton and wool weaving, 
carpentry; black, copper and gold ‘smithies, basket making, pottery, 
rope-making, gul making, etc., are important. During the last 
ventury these industries were carried out by hand processes and no 
notive power was used in them, The impact of the West has caused 
a gradual change in the technique af their production. Throw 
shuttle Joom which was commonly nsed in cotton weaving has now 
heen replaced by an automatic loom. Carpenters, black and copper 
smiths use varieties of improved tools and implements so as to get 
more and better output. {mprovement in the technique of leather 
working and tanning have yielded different kinds of leather goods. 
Similar improvement in the technique of pottery and other industries 
can also be seen. Recently gut making industry has received a set 
hack due to the expansion of sugar industry in the district, as most 
of the sugarcane cultivated in the district is being diverted towards 
sugar manufacturing. 


Prior to 1900 caste was the basis of determining the occupation 
to be followed by a particular person. Salis and Kostis were obliged 
to follow cotton weaving, Sutars carpentry. Lohars blacksmithy, 
Kumbhars pottery and Rangaris dyeing and bleaching. Under the 
British regime convention of following a specific occupation by 
a particular person became loose as education spread wider and 
wider. To-day, persons irrespective of caste and creed are to be 
found in all occupations. Persons other than carpenters follow 
carpentry as the means of their livelihood. Brickmaking, cotton 
weaving, lime burning, leather-work, etc. are followed by persons 
irrespective of their caste and creed, though the hereditary influence 
still persists. 
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The employment in different industries like carpentry, basket 
making black and copper smithies, cotton and wool weaving, 
rope-making, leather-working ecte., can be seen in the table given 
in the introduction of the chapter. The table contains figures for 
both Satara and Sangli districts for the years 1911, 1921 and 1931. 
Census figures of 1951 pertain to Satara only. 


There are a few forest industries like beekeeping, charcoal manu- 
facturing, collection of shikekai and hirda and walking-stick making 
followedeat Mahabaleshwar, out of which the first two are important. 
Beekeeping can be pursued in spare time without much labour at 
a place where there is ample vegetation. Perennial flora from which 
honey can be sucked is available in abundance in the Mahabaleshwar 
forests in which bees fly about two furlongs from their hives and 
collect honey. Two units are engaged in beekeeping at Mahabale- 
shwar out of which one is run by Government. About 4,500 
beehives are distributed among the peop'e in the surrounding area 
ef Mahabaleshwar and over 45,000 Ibs. of honey of 15 different 
varieties valued at Rs. 57,000 are annually collected and marketed 
to places like Bombay and Poona. 


The other forest industry located at Mahabaleshwar is charcoal 
making, Forest coupes are purchased by forest labourers’ societies 
which cut unwanted wood, and manufacture charcoal. In 1956-57 
there were six such societies, one each at Dhebewadi, Helwak, 
Kumbharoshi, Mahabaleshwar, Ural and Wai. In addition tc 
charcoal manufacturing the societies at Helwak and Kumbharoshi 
collected hirda, shikekai, and apta \caves valued at Rs. 7,000 in the 
same year. The unwanted trecs from the coupe are cut in smal] 
sizes and are arranged in a parabolic type of furnace closed from 
all sides with mud and its top with hay and mud. The furnaces are 
of two different sizes, viz., 40’ >< 40’ and 20’ x 20’. It is set on fire 
from the bottom where arrangement is made for such purpose. 
These two furnaces char five and two tons of wood respectively at 
a time in ten days. 


The industry functions in winter and summer and _ yields about 
200 tons of charcoal annually. 


Societies have not to bear any cost for producing charcoal except 
wages paid to labourers for cutting wood and arranging furnace, 
Each man is paid Rs. 1-50 nP. and a woman 50 nP. per day. 
The entire charcoal output-is purchased by Government at Rs. 65 
per ton. Most of the output is sent to Panchgani and about 
20 per cent, is sold in Mahabaleshwar. 


The six societies with a membership of 625 had Rs. 6,826 as 
share capital and total turnover of Rs, 3,43,241 in 1956-57, 
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Making of walking-sticks is another cottage industry found at 
Mahabaleshwar. There were ten such establishments making sticks 
and employing about 40 persons in 1960. The sticks are made of 
lokhandi or chimath or apti wood which is available in abundance 
in the Mahabaleshwar forests. They are dried for about a week 
and baked and are given shape as required. Many a time designs 
are carved on their handles. The industry is seasonal and works 
for about three months in a year. In the off season these workers 
take to some other employment. In the brisk season from January 
to May their wages vary from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per day. 


The sticks are sold locally as well as sent to Bombay. The price 
of each stick at Mahabaleshwar varies from annas_ twelve to 
Rs. 2-75 nP. 


Basket making is a hereditary industry of Buruds who number 
about 800. They make supas, topalis, duradis, rovlis and karandis 
for stocking fruits and eggs. The industry is located in Maha- 
baleshwar, Patan and Satara talukas. In Satara town there are 
about 35 Burud families who make these articles. Besides them 
Kaikadis make kangolis and tattis from ghaneri, bush. 


Bamboos which grow in Mahabaleshwar and Helwak ranges and 
ghaneri bushes form the main raw materials, The best variety of 
bamboos is sold at Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 per 100, medium. variety at Rs. 36 
to Rs. 40 per 100 and inferior variety at Rs. 30 per 100. Bamboo strips 
are taken out with a koyata which costs Rs. 5 and baskets are made 
with the help of knife. No other tools are used in the industry. 
Men take out bamboo strips and women make the bamboo articles. 


The cost of producing the following articles and their selling 
prices are as follows :— 


Article. Size. Cost, Selling Price. 
Rs. nP. Rs, nP. 
Sieve (duradi) a ase 1)’ x 6’ is 0:44 0-50 
Winnowing fan (supa) .. re yx iy be 0:22 0:25 
Basket (caging) of hens. . ve 3’x4’ diameter .. 0:37 0:80 
Basket (storing) of eggs. . ee 13’ height ae 0:50 0:62 
Basket (karandi) ne S 1}’ breadth = and 0°62 0:75 
14’ height. 
Bamboo mat (tattya) .. ze 6x 12’ = 5-00 6°00 


The workers work throughout the day in all seasons and earn about 
one rupee or Rs. 14 each per day. The industry does not require 
substantial amount of capital. To start with Rs. 15 are sufficient in 
the initial stages. As the establishment is expanded more capital is 
required for stocking raw materials, 
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The market for the products is generally local. No co-operative 
saciety was organised in the industry till 1958-59, 


Tanning industry engages about 1,000 artisans. It is followed by 
dhors and chambhars who are hereditary artisans. Before 1950, 
centres where the industry was located were Dahiwadi, Gondawle, 
Karad, Mhaswad, Mardi Pal, Satara and Wai. 


After the conversion of Mahars to neoBuddhism who have stopped, 
flaying dead animals and supplying raw hides to tanners, the 
industry has suffered considerably. Satara and Wai are now the 
only important centres where the industry is concentrated. In other 
villages there are one or two dhor families who do this work. The 
industry is managed independently by Dhor families who purchase 
raw hides from local Mahars or bring them from outside. 


Raw hides, lime and some chemicals like potassium dichromate 
constitute the main raw materials. Wet and raw hides are 
brought from Bombay and Poona at Rs. 19-20 per Bengali maund 
as local supply is inadequate to mcet the requirements, In rural 
areas tanners purchase raw hides from local Mahars or Mangs whose 
hereditary occupation is to collect dead bodies of animals and supply 
hides to tanners after removing flesh and bones. Hirda (myrobalan) 
and babul bark, tarvad bark are used in this process. These articles 
are available locally. 


Tools and implements.—Two or three lime pits, tanning pits, washing 
tanks and tools like wooden mallets, rapis, aris and few tubes, barrels 
cte., are the tools and equipment used’ in this process. Generally 
each family has a set of tools worth Rs, 500. 


Production.—One family of three members tans 20 pieces of buffalo 
hides weighing about 1,000 Ibs. a month. The cost of tanning 20 
hides including charges for raw hides, hirda, babul bark, lime, fibre 
for stitching, wages, ctc., is about Rs, 803, 


Process of tanning.—These artisans follow a back tanning process. 
There is no difference between this method and the method which 
is followed at Kolhapur. The hide is macerated in lime water to 
separate the hair, the fat and the fleshy parts from it. After the 
hide is well soaked, the hair is scrapped with a scraper and the fat and 
fleshy parts are removed with a knife (rapi). It is then washed 
and soaked for nearly three days in a light solution of babul bark or 
tarvad bark and hirda water. To have a thorough tanned hide the 
process of soaking is repeated thrice. The hide is then tied into 
a bag and hung up with a stronger solution of babul bark and hirda 
water. It is left in such a state for seven days. On the eighth day 
it is washed and again dried. It is then ready for sale, 


The market for these goods is generally Bombay. These artisans 
are exploited by: middle men to the utmost and do not receive 
adequate payment for the work they do. 
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Tanning is a full-time work. Tanners work from morning till 
evening with the help of their families. Generally no outside labour 
is employed in this process. But in a centre like Satara a few artisans 
are employed on daily wages of Rs. 2 each. Most of these artisans 
are under debt as they cannot make both the ends meet. 


An artisan on an average requires Rs. 1,500 to 2,000 as working 
capital. Middle-men generally advance this amount and recover the 
same from the tanned hides they purchase from the artisan. 


There were three tanners’ co-operative societies with 103 members 
and Rs, 3,523 as share capital in 1957-58. They did not undertake 
any activities till then. There is one tanning centre at Satara run 
by the Department of Cottage Industries. It receives raw hides from 
Bombay and from peripatetic school at Wai. The school imparts 
training to students from the Dhor community, 


Government have established a tanning centre at Satara in 1957 
with an object to produce tanned leather by pit tanning method 
which yields better and durable tanned=leather in minimum time. 
Tanned leather produced at the centre is sold to the leather workers’ 
co-operative society, 


The industry is suffering from a strong set-back as it cannot 
compete with big leather-working coneerns who can sell their 
products at comparatively cheaper prices. 


It is a common calling found all over the district. In each village 
there are one or two Lohar families who produce and repair agricul- 
tural implements and domestic articles like spades, pick-axes, axes, 
furrows, sickles, hoes, axles, flat pans: (tavas), frying pans (kadhais) 
and prongs (sandshis). In 1951, 1041 persons were having black- 
smithy as a principal means of livelihood in the district. There were 
149 establishments engaging 240 persons. Karad, Koregeon, Satara 
and Wai are important centres of blacksmithy, 


Tron and steel are brought at Poona and Sangli as raw materials. 
Due to short supply of the metal sheets the artisans purchase them 
at a price higher than the controlled price. Iron plate weighing 
18 seers is required for a band, 35 seers for an axle of cart. In 
rural areas necessary metal is supplied to them when an order is 
placed for an implement. They do such type of work on piece 
rates, and usually charge a rupee for producing an axe or a sickle, 
Rs. 10 for producing an angle, Rs. 5 for producing a chair and 
Rs. 4 for fixing a band on a wheel. An artisan does the work 
worth Rs. 5 in a day. His work is usually brisk during summer 
while during rainy season he takes to farm Jabour. 


Tools required are anvil (airan), sledge-hammer (ghan), hammer 
(hatoda), pincers (sandshi) bellows (bhata), etc. The whole set 
costs about Rs. 200. Each artisan usually possesses the whole set. 
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The artisans are very poor. Many a time they move from place to 
place in search of employment. Capital required is borrowed at 
a higher rate of interest. 


Leather-work is a common industry followed by Mochis or 
Chambhars, who number 2,700. In 1951, there were 368 Jeather- 
working establishments engaging about 511 persons. Satara, Wai, 
Phaltan, Mahabaleshwar, Karad, Koregaon and Khed are few impor- 
tant centres. The main leather products are footwears, shoes, 
chappals and sandles, Formerly the artisans were engaged on baluta 
system, which is now fast disappearing. Leather goods are sold 
directly on cash payment. 


Tanned leather or rubber for soles, dyed and fancy leather for 
uppers, nails, polishes, etc., constitute raw materials for the industry. 
Sole leather is brought from Kolhapur or purchased from local market 
and upper leather from Bombay, Calcutta, Kanpur and Madras. 
The prices of leather were as follows :— 


Rs. nP. 
Chrome leather +. 1:00 per sq. ft. 
Calf leather -. 1-50 per sq. ft. 
Pressed tanned hide +. 2°12 per Ib. 
Unpressed tanned hide .. 1-81 per Ib, 


Tools which are most.commonly used are ari, chisel, iron spike, 
hammer, wooden blocks, flat stone, pakkad, etc. A sct of such tools 
including a new sewing inachine costs Rs. 800 and without a sewing 
machine about Rs, 100. 


Production: Chappal is the main product while shoes and sandles 
are also produced in urban areas. Shoes produced at Mahabaleshwar 
are popular in Bombay. The cost of production of a chappal is 
about Rs. 4-80 nP. which is sold at Rs. 5 per pair. The market for 
the products is generally local. A small percentage of the produce 
is sent to towns and cities like Poona and Bombay. 


Leather-working provides full time employment in which artisans 
are helped by their families. They earn ebout Rs. 2 to 3 per day. 
In urban areas they are employed by big establishments on piece 
work. In the rainy season when their work is slack they take to 
agriculture. 


An artisan on an average requires Rs, 400 to Rs. 500 as capital 
investment. 


There were six leathcr-workers’ co-operative socicties which 
were situated at Aundh, Koregaon, Mahabaleshwar, Satara, Shirwal 
and Wai. Five of them had 209 members and Rs. 20,773 as share 
capital. The socicty at Satara produces footwears. Jt receives 
Government orders for supply of shoes to Police Department. 
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As the district has a large area under groundnut crop, oil industry 
has an important place in its economy. It is reported that there are 
about 700 village ghanis which engage about 1,200 artisans. 
Charegaon, Deur, Karad, Lonand, Malharpeth, Masur, Fatan, 
Pusegaon, Satara and Wai‘ are important centres where ghanis are 
found, 


Groundnut, safflower and karanji seeds, which are used as raw 
materials, are purchased from local market and are stored during the 
season. 


Kolu ghanis driven by one or two bullocks are mostly used for 
oil crushing. A few artisans use Nutan ghanis. There are no 
other implements except drums for oi] storage and an iron bar. 
The cost of Kolu ghani is about Rs. 800. The whole set including 
a bullock requires about Rs. 700, 


The kolu ghani consists of a wooden trough which holds seed 
and a wooden cylinder about four fect high fitted right in the centre 
of the trough with a heavy cross beam on the top in a standing 
position, one end of which rests about a foot from ground. A semi- 
circular block of wood is attached’to the lower) part of the trough 
with a piece of wood projecting and forming a right angle with the 
upper beam at the end nearest the ground. On this piece of wood 
a large stone is placed and communication with the upper beam is 
effected by means of ropes playing on a'pulley and as the ropes are 
tightened and the block rises the pressure of the cylinder is increased. 
A blind-folded bullock is yoked to the upper beam. The bullock 
goes round the trough and by the jrevolving of the cylinder the seeds 
are crushed. Oil is squeezed out and-falls to the bottom of the trough 
while the residue forms into a solid mass round the sides of the 
trough as oilcake. 


Production—On an average about 100 Ibs. of groundnut seeds 
are crushed in ten hours. The cost for crushing 100 Ibs, of groundnut 
which yield about 30 Ibs. of oil and about 70 Ibs. of cake comes to 
about Rs. 30. The market for the products is generally local. A small 
percentage of it is sent to Ratnagiri district, 

In this industry both men and women work. Men do the work of 
extraction of oil and women of cleaning groundnut or safflower. It 
is a seasonal industry which works for eight months in fair weather. 
In the rainy season when artisans are without employment they follow 
agriculture as a subsidiary occupation. 

Groundunts are stocked in bumper season when the prices are low. 
The stocks are purchased on personal credit and in a few cases 
advances are made by merchants to the artisans on the hypothecation 
of their products, 

There were eight oilmen’s co-operative societies, one each at Chare- 
gaon, Deur, Karad, Malharpeth, Lonand, Pusegaon, Satara and Wai 
in 1957-58. They had 209 members and Rs. 20,773 as share capital. 
The Maharashtra Village Industries Board advances loans for share 
‘capital and working capital. to them. 
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Handloom weaving was carried on in almost all towns and large 
villages in the district by Khatris, Koshtis, Salis and Momins. Cotton 
yam of coarse count was brought from Tasgaon, Jath and Athani 
and of fine count from Bombay. Khatris, Koshtis and Salis wove 
coarse cloth and Momins cheap turbans: Though weavers worked 
throughout the year, their earnings were hardly sufficient to support 
them as they could not compete with mill-made cloth. This situa- 
tion worsened in post war period between 1920-1935 and almost 
remained static till the dawn of independence, as their interest was 
never safeguarded by the British Government. In the post-indepen- 
dence period, Government has been taking keen interest in the 
uplift of their economic lot by giving them financial aid and training 
them in the improved methods of weaving and arranging for the 
sale of their products. Abolition of intermediary has proved to be 
a boon. As a result the industry is regaining strength. 


Among the existing cottage industries in the district, handloom 
weaving is the most important. It employs about 4,000 persons. 
There are 1,900 handlooms,of which 1,300 are pit-fly shuttle looms, 
150 frame fly shuttle Jooms and 450 automatic looms. They are 
located. at different centres like Baydhan, Janugadewadi Kale, Karad, 
Kolewadi, Mhaswad, Morve, Phaltan, Rajapur, Umbraj, etc. Almost 
the whole industry is managed by independent weavers and a small 
part of it is controlled by master weavers who engage weavers on 
daily wages or on picce work, 


In this area the main handloom product is bandhani sari in which 
cotton yarn of 20° and 30° or 40% and 40* is used in its body and 
of 40° and 60* or silk or artificial silk is used in its border and anchu 
or padar. Silk or artificial silk is used only in costly saries. Cotton 
yarn is purchased from open market. It is also supplied by 
co-opcrative societies to their members and by master weavers to. 
artisans dependent on them. The average consumption of yarn per 
Joom per month is as follows :— 


Consumption on Consumption on 

Count No. flyshuttle looms. automatic looms, 
-¢ (Ibs. ) (ibs. ) 
10 50 75 
20' 40-45 60-65 
30-32: 30 35 
40 20 25 
60 10 15 
80 6 8 


Cotton yarn dyeing is done at Karad or Poona. The charges for 
dyeing varied from Rs. 4 to Rs. 15 per 10 Ibs. Sago and gum are 
used in sizing. Looms and their accessories are wider stays, drop 
box shuttles, reeds, healds, warping frame, dobbies, etc. Old and 
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crude methods of weaving were followed by the artisans. A few of 
them are trained in new methods of weaving by the Department of 
Cottage Industries. The cost of accessories of an automatic loom 
which has recently been introduced is as follows :— 


Name of accessory. Cost, 
Rs. 
1. Automatic take up motion attachment, .. 70 
2, Wider stay ae oe 50 
3, Drop box shuttle .. = 80 
4, Steel reed ae ae 10 
5. Varnished heald as Me 20 
6. Dobbies with latics «s Aer 30 
7, Warping frame Se .. 400 
8. Paddle loom Pe .. 700 
9. Tron temples c. af 10 
10, Automatic loom abs van 250 


SE OS 


Production ;—The products are coarse and fine saris and dhotis, 
uparne and pasodis, shirting, coating, bed sheets and towels. But 
the percentage of products like fine cloth is much less as they are 
very recently introduced, The special product is a sari of Bavdhan 
type in which cotton yarn of 40* is. used in warp and wept. This 
sari is 84 or 9 yards length and fifty inches in width. The cost of 
production of 40 such saries, which require about 50 Ibs. of cotton 
yarn, 21 Ibs. of silk is about Rs. 400.- The details of cost are given 
below :— 


Rs. 

Cost of yarn 50 Ibs. “s i 185 
Cost of artsilk 21 Ibs, da 10 
Dyeing charges te ae 80 
Warping, winding, sizing charges + 25 
Wages to labour ice ee 90 
Packing charges ae Fe 10 
400 


The market for the products is almost local. Government has 
opened five sales depots one each at Satara, Kolewadi, Wai, Mhaswad 
and Phaltan for the sale of the products. 


On an average, an automatic loom can produce about eight yards 
of cloth while a fly shuttle loom can produce only four to five yards of 
cloth per day. The average net income of a weavers’ family which 
consists of two adult members and two children is about Rs, 3 per day. 
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There were 21 weavers’ co-operative societies which had 1,682 
members and Rs. 18,103 as share capital in 1957-58. Their total 
turnover in that year was about Rs. 3,39,811, Men usually weave and 
women do other preliminaries like carding, sizing, etc. Their work- 
ing day is seven to eight hours, with a holiday on amavasya, the last 
day of each month of Hindu-calender, 


The total number of 775 persons engaged in khadi weaving centres 
located at Bhadale, Kaledhaon, Khed, Lalgaon, Mayni, Nimsod, 
Rajapur, Taradgaon etc. was 775 in 1956-57. These artisans used 
kisan or box charkha and a loom for weaving and a carding, machine 
as tools and equipment. The total production of khadi was about 
17,000 yards, valued at Rs. 32,000 (1956-57), 


Wool Weaving :~Wool weaving is one of the old industries of the 
district. During the fast century Sanagars, who wove woollen 
blankets, were found all over the district. Their number has now 
diminished. The process of making blankets is as follows. The wool 
is soaked in tamarind water and dried in open air and combed. It 
is resoaked and dried again before it is used for weaving. Yava, 
piece of wood about three fect Jong and six inches round, with 
a pointed end, otkula, a long piece of wood about four feet long and 
an inch broad, and niri, a long piece of wood with an indented side, 
are the tools used by them. These artisans are very poor and do not 
have much capital. Their condition has remained much the same 
for decades together. 


There are about 2:10,700 sheép and the wool output in the district 
is estimated to be 7,00,000 Ibs. The total population engaged in 
wool weaving was about 600 in 1936-57, In 1951, 73 stablishments 
employing 144 persons were engaged in wool spinning and weaving. 
Dhanagars who usually shear sheep and Sanagars who weave 
kambalis are engaged in the industry. The Dhanagars move from 
place to place and shear sheep twice a year, once before rainy season 
and secondly at the beginning of winter. Bidal, Chitali Kaledhon, 
Gulumb, Mahimangad, Mhaswad, Shivade, ete, are the important 
centres. 


Wool, tamarind sceds, woollen yarn, constitute the main raw 
materials of the industry. Woollen yarn spun by shepherds is abun- 
dantly available in the markets at Lonand and Mhaswad where raw 
wool is sold at about a rupee per |b, 


The artisans in the industry follow primitive methods and use 
very old fashioned tools. They used pit and throw shuttle looms 
and very crude apparatus for spinning, carding and weaving. 
A hollow bamboo 12” in length and one and a half inches in diameter 
is used as a suttle. All the looms and their accessories are manufac- 
tured and repaired locally. A loom with its accessories costs about 


Rs. 100. 


A rough kambal, which is locally known as ghongadi, 100 inches 
in length and 50 inches in width is the main product. A good 
weaver weaves one kambal in a day and an average weaver five in 
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a week, The cost of a medium type of Ghongadi is Rs. 7 which 
includes cost of woollen yarn. Ghongadis are sold at Ks. 50 to Rs. 90 
per “bodh” which contains eight Ghongadis, Ratnagiri and Kolaba 
constitute the main markets for these products where they are sold 
prior to the advent of the rainy season. Uttar Satara Jilha Khadi 
Gramodyoga Sahakari Sangh purchases these articles from the 
weavers. 


Wool weaving is a seasonal industry which engages artisans for 
about eight months in fair weather. They take to agriculture in the 
rainy season when their work is slack. Wool is first graded and carded 
by a hand carder and then spun into yarn. Then follows warping 
and weaving. 


Weavers require capital for the purchase of raw materials which 
are to be stocked. They get advances from local merchants on 
hypothecation of their products. At times Rs. 700 to Rs. 800 are 
required for the stock of raw material. The amount is usually 
borrowed from local merchants. 


There were seven wool weavers’ co-operative societies in 1957-58, 
one each at Dudebhavi, Gulumb;.Mhaswad, Malharpeth, Shivade, 
Wathar and Wai. They had 336 members and Rs. 11,847 as share 
capital, he turnover of these societies was Rs. 4,870, in the same 
year, 


Ghaypat (Agva-Sisalava), from whieh fibre is extracted, is grown 
all over the district but abundantly in Manjand Khatay talukas. It 
is planted on bunds which serves as-a fencing to the field or grown 
on the banks of the river Krishna, - It is an old industry in which 
about 5,000 persons are said to be engaged. . In 1951, 569 establish- 
ments with 1,292 persons were engaged in this industry, It is 
a hereditary! occupation of Mangs, Mayni, Vaduj and Gondavle are 
iu few of its important centres. 


The main material required is Ghaypat from which fibre is extracted 
by the process of retting. Superior quality of fibre is sold at Rs. 10 
per maund of 24 seers. As the whole process of rope-making is 
done by hand, no tool except a wooden twisting wheel is used in it. 


The main products are ropes of different sizes, such as required 
for agricultural purposes, nadas, kasaras arid saundars. A family 
of three persons produces in a week 15 nadas, thick ropes used on 
a mot for fetching water from a well. Each nada is sold at about 
Rs. 6. The market for these articles is generally local and for fibre 
Poona and Ahmadnagar distrites. 


Rope making is done only in fair weather as it cannot be done in 
the rainy season, On an average a family of four persons engaged, 
in this industry earns about Rs. 4 per day. 


These artisans are always in need of finance which is usually 
advanced to them by merchants at high rates of interest on hypothe- 
cation of their products. There were ten rope makers’ co-operative 
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societies situated at Andori, Borgaon Gondavle, Khind, Karad, Khatav, 
Mayni, Ladegaon, Godanale and Nidhal. Out of them four were 
defunct and one was newly started. They had 343 members and 
Rs. 3,83] as share capital. The annual tumover of the five was: 
Rs. 11,508 in 1957-58. 


Process of rope making : Ghaypat is retted in water for eight days 
and dried in air for a day and thrashed by a wooden stick, It is 
then cleaned in water to get pure fibre. 


A handful of fibre is taken and twisted into thin strands which are 
then carried by the same process to a suitable length. One person 
takes the long strand and the other goes to a distance of 30 to 60 ft. 
and starts twisting it again. The twisted length is folded and again 
twisted with the help of a wooden twisting wheel into a rope consist- 
ing of three to twelve strands as required, 


Almost all villages have two or three Kumbhar families whose 
hereditary occupation is to make earthen vessels and toys and to 
supply them to the village people. At a few places like Karad, 
Satara, Wai and Phaltan they make idols of Goddess Gouri and 
God Ganapati during Ganapati-festival and gadgis during the days 
of Makar Samkrant, idols of cobra during Nagpanchami festival 
and various other idols during Divali. Those artisans who live in 
villages round about the rivers Koyna and Krishna make 
bricks and tiles. About 2,500 artisans are engaged in this occupa- 
tion, Formerly this occupation formed one of the twelve balutas in 
the rural areas. This system is now fast vanishing. Black and 
red clay free from stones is required to make earthen vessels, bricks 
and tiles. Both the type of clays and falling leaves of pimpal and 
banyan trees used for baking are available in plenty on the banks of 
the two rivers, Grotndnut -husk which is available in plenty and 
coke obtained from the Southern Railway stations at Wathar, Karad 
and Koregaon are also used in bhattis for baking them. 


The tools of a potter consist of an earthen wheel for making vessels 
a brick-kiln for baking bricks, tiles and vessels. and wooden moulds 
for making bricks. The construction of a potter’s wheel is as follows : 
a flat piece of wood is first cut into a circular form of about eight 
inches in diameter and a small flat circular stone having a hollow 
in the middle is fixed in the centre of the piece of wood. Six thin 
sticks are inserted as spokes in the piece of wood which serves 
as the nave. Three hoops are then tied to the ends of the spokes 
with a thin rope and the circumference of the wheel is loaded with 
a mixture-of clay and goat hair to make it heavy. A slant wooden 
peg about nine inches Jong is buried in the ground. A pit is filled 
with water and the wheel is placed on the peg which rests in the 
hollow of the stone fixed in the nave. The total value of a set of 
these tools is about Rs. 50. 


These artisans produce vessels like ranjan, gadgi, madki, toys, 
tiles and bricks. A few skilled artisans produce kundis for 
gardening purposes. The cost of 10,000 bricks which are produced 
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by ten persons in ten days is about Rs. 330 including wages, cost of 
fuel, etc. Bricks are sold between Rs. 40 and 45 per 1,000. Those 
utisans who are balutedars give their products to agriculturists and 
in return get a fixed quantity of grains. It is a seasonal industry. 
In the rainy season when artisans are out of employment they take 
to either agriculture or do shakarani work (covering of roof with 
thatch or grass and tiles) on daily wages. 


There were two potter’s co-operative societies, one at Karanje and 
the other at Arale, both in Satara taluka. These had 62 members and 
Rs, 2,130 as share capital and produced bricks worth Rs, 1,255 in 
1957-58. 


There is one hand-made paper producing factory. It is situated 
it Ogalewadi. It produces high grade hand-made paper from cotton 
and hosiery rags. It was originally started at Poona and was shifted 
‘0 Ogalewadi in 1949. The total investment in 1949 in buildings, 
vant, machinery, raw material, and  goods-in-process was about 
4s. 3,70,000 which rose to Rs. 5,60,000 in 1959. 


The main requirements of the factory are bleached or unbleached 
rags of cotton and hosiery, washing soda, caustic soda, bleaching 
powder, sulphate of alumina, rosin, zine oxide, etc, which are 
brought from Bombay, 


The factory produces different kinds of hand-made paper with 
the help of one power plant of 100 B. H. F., beaters ; rack cutting 
machines, vats, moulds, hydraulic press calender and paper cutting 
machines. The total employment in it was 150 in September 1959. 
An unskilled worker is paid Rs. 1-35 and skilled, Rs. 2-75 per day. 


The main products are drawing paper, bond paper, air mail paper, 
bristle board and degree paper. It produces annually about 75 tons 
of high grade hand-made paper valued at Rs. 5,00,000. Originally 
there was no adequate market for its products and it was running 
at a loss. From 1955, the Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
is using the factory as a training centre for production of high quality 
hand-made paper. Since then it has received orders from various 
Government offices and Universities and wiped out much of its deficit, 


Lack of finance and adequate supply of cotton rags at reasonable 
prices are the main problems faced by the factory. 


Process of hand-made paper.—Cotton rags.after being cut into 
small pieces are digested in a digester of Vomiting type and are 
washed in a washing machine. They are then beaten into pulp 
in a beater of Hollender type. The pulp is taken for making paper 
sheets on a semi-automatic vat. This process gives wet paper 
which is then pressed in a hydraulic press so as to remove water 
from the wet paper and then it is dried in the air. After being sized 
by gelatine and dried, it is calendered in a plate glazing machine 
and sorted and packed into moisture proof wrapping paper and 
sent for sale. 
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Carpentry which formed the occupation of only Sutars in the 
past is now followed by communities like Marathas, Muslims, etc. 
who construct houses, make furniture and repair agricultural imple- 
ments in rural areas, At places like Karad, Koregaon and Satara. 
they make carts and tongas. About 1,500 persons are engaged ir 
this industry. Its main centres are Karad, Koregaon, Mhaswad: 
Satara and Vaduj. 


Tools required are chisels, saw, files, plaining machines, measuring 
foot, hammers, etc. The whole set of tools costs about Rs. 500 
Each artisan possesses one set. Teak, babul and khair wood are 
locally available. 


Carpenter is a skilled worker who carns about Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 daily 
when he is engaged in construction of houses. Those whe are inde- 
pendent workers earn about Rs, 5 each per day. In rural areas 
necessary wood is supplied to them when an order is placed. They 
undertake such work on piece rate. 


Carpentry is a full time employment which keeps the artisans 
busy for about ten howss-imsa day. They usually enjoy holiday on 
Amavasya, the last-day of! the month. A carpenter, alongwith 
an assistant, produces a bullock cart within a fortnight. It is 
a seasonal industry which keeps the artisan busy for about eight 
months in a year. In the rainy scason when they are unemployed, 
they take to farm labour, 


The artisans do not require a big capital in the industry except 
those who are having big establishments. An average artisan 
requires about Rs. 400 to start with. He usually borrows the same 
from local money-Jenders or co-operative societies, 

There were two carpentry and smithy co-operative socicties in 
1957-58. They had 31 members and Rs. 1,250 as share-capital. 

Tambats and Kasars were found in almost all towns in Satara 
district in the last century. The metal was brought from Bombay: and 
Poona. Most of the output was sold locally and small quantity of 
it was sent to Bombay. Their earnings were hardly between Rs, 50 
and Rs. 500 per year. During the first world war the industry 
received little fillip and was adversely affected during the period 
of the Great Depression. The Second World War did not prove to 
he a boon for its expansion as the domination of intermediaries and 
poverty of artisans came in the way of its development. The industry 
has remained almost static throughout the last seventy-five years. 

This industry which cngages about 2,000 artisans belonging to 
Twashtra Kasar community is mainly centred at Karad and Satara. 
There are about 40 small karkhanas, engaging about two or three 
artisans each. A few Marathas, Malis, Muslims have also taken. up 
this occupation. 

Brass and copper sheets are mainly used for preparing vessels. 
Independent artisans obtain them from Bombay at Rs. 4-12 per seer 
of brass plate and Rs, 4:50 per seer of copper plate. Hammers, 
chisels, cutters, tongs, calipers, cte., are used at tools. 
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Main products are brass and copper utensils, such as ghagari, 
andas, lotas and tapelis for domestic use. One artisan produces 
wo tapelis weighing about 16 Ibs. per day, the cost of which is about 
's. 29-50 nP. Those who are employed on contract take the following 
ages :— 


(1) Rs. 4 for a tapeli of copper weighing eight seers. 
(2) Rs. 5-50 for a ghagar or handa of copper weighing eight sects. 
(3) Rs. 7 for a ghagar or handa of brass weighing eight seers. 


‘he market for the products is Sangli, Sholapur and Mysore. 


These artisans are mostly employees who produce utensils on 
iece rate basis or on contract basis, They do not require large capital, 
w the provision of raw materials is made by the merchants. Their 
itablishments are situated at the places of their residence where 
ath manufacturing and selling of products take place. 


No co-operative societies were organised-in-this industry till 1958-59, 


SECTION III.—LABOUR ORGANISATION. 


The district is industrially backward. Growth of industrialisation is 
recent origin, mostly after the Second World War. The origin 
the trade union movement, can be traced to the post-war period, 
uring this period most of the unions were organised by workers 
aged in the sugar, glass and machinery manufacturing industries 
id those engaged in the services of local bodies. The first union 
as the sngar-workers’ union registered under the Indian Trade 
nions Act, 1926, in October 1948) Three; more unions, one of 
hich was a hotel keepers’ association, the other a saraf association 
.d the third glass-workers’ union, were registered in 1952-53 and 
tht more during 1955-56, At the end of March 1956, there were 
unions registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. The 
Justry-wise distribution of these unions was as follows :— 


One was from agriculture and allied industries, six from manufac- 
‘ing industries, four from services of local bodies and one from 
scellaneous group of industries. Out of the 12 unions, the 
ristration of two was cancelled in 1956 hecause of failure to submit 
ir annual accounts. 


There were two registered unions in 1951-52. Their total member- 
p was 747, out of whom 651 were males and 96 females. In 
32-53, the number of registered unions rose to four. They had 
04 members, including 2,228 males and 176 females. In 1953-54, 
ir number was the same as in 1952-53; but their total membership 
reased to 4,261, including 359 females. The number of unions in 
54-55 was seven, which had 4,049 members including 331 females. 
t of the ten unions in 1955-56, the membership of. nine was 3,274, 
luding 338 females. 
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The main sources of income of these unions were contribution 
from members, donations interest on investments or funds and othe 
miscellaneous items, During 1951-53, two unions had a total incom 
of Rs, 4,184. The income of four unions in 1959-53 and 1953-54 
was Rs. 6,268 and Rs. 12,083, respectively. In 1954-55, Rs. 18,77. 
was the total income of seven unions and in 1955-56, Rs. 13,961 0 
nine unions, 


The main items of expenditure of these unions were salaries pai: 
to office-hearers, expenses incurred on legal matters, compensatio 
paid to members and expenses incurred on items like educatio 
of children of the members of the unions, ete. The total expend 
ture of the two unions in 1951-52, was Rs. 6,455; of the four i 
1953-54, Rs. 6,310; of the seven in 1954-55, Rs. 10,822 and of th 
nine in 1955-56, Rs, 23,604. 

The total assets of the two unions in 1951-52 were Rs. 1,854; ¢ 
the four in 1953-54, Rs. 15,864; of the seven in 1954-55, Rs. 23,842 
of the nine in 1955-56 Rsv-23,099. The total liabilities of the tw 
unions in 1951-52 were Bsi1,854 of the four in 1953-54, Rs. 15,842 
of the seven in 1954-55, Rs: 23,842 and of the nine in 1955-5 
Rs. 23,604. The following table shows the total number of member 
total income and expenditure of these unions during 1951-52 an 
1955-56 :— 


Taste No. 4. 


Number, MEMBERSHIP, INCOME AND EXPENDITURE or TRADE 
Unions in SATARA District, 


1951-52 = 1952-53, 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 

Number of Unions 2 4 4 7 7 
Membership 747 2,404 4,261 4,049 3,274 
Male a is 651 2,228 3,902 3,718 2,936 
Female 96 176 359 331 338 
Income (Rs.) 4,184 6,268 12,083 18,773 13,961 
Expenditure (Rs.) 6,455 4,791 6,310 10,822 14,39 
Assets (Rs)... «1,854 10,459 15,864 23,842 23,60 
Liabilitis (Rs.) 1,854 10,459 15,864 23,842 23,60 


Most of the unions were not affiliated to any organisation of an 
India level. 
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Two strikes were organised in 1952, which affected the sugar 
factory at Phaltan and glass factory at Ogalewadi. The workers 
‘n the sugar factory organised the strike for non-payment of 
ponus. It continued for ten days in May 1952. The total number 
if workers involved in it was 636, who lost 3,180 working days. The 
ither strike organised by the glass workers ended in four hours. The 
otal number of workers involved in it was 1,350, who lost 675 
vorking days. The workers were unsuccessful in both these strikes, 
During 1953-56, 13 strikes of workers in hand-made paper industry 
vere organised. The main demand of these workers was for payment 
arrears of wages. The total number of workers involved in them 


7as 897. 


With the enactment of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, 
nd the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 of the Government of India, 
ye relations between the industrial employees and employers have 
een precisely regulated. The Bombay Industrial Relations Act came 
ito force on 29th September 1947, and the Industrial Disputes Act 
n lst April 1947, The former Act provides for a machinery for 
ttlement of industrial disputes either by-coneiliation or by arbitration 
ad the latter by conciliation or adjudication. 


‘The following unions were registered as representative unions under 
ie Bombay Industrial Relations Act for the imdustries and local 
‘eas as shown against them :— 


Name of the Union. Industry. Local Area. 


.) Satara Reshim Kamgar Silk, Satara Taluka excluding 
Union, Satara. village Panchayat limits 
of Limli, 


) Phaltan Taluka Sakhar Sugar, Phaltan taluka, 
Kamgar Union, Phaltan. 


During 1952-56, 12 cases regarding pay and allowances, one regard- 
z bonus and two pertaining to miscellaneous causes, were referred 
conciliation’ under the Industrial Disputes Act. Of these, six 
re settled, one was withdrawn, three failed and five were pending. 
zures regarding cases referred to conciliation under the Bombay 
lustrial Relations Act are not available. 


uring the same period, under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 

cases were referred to the Industrial Court. Of them, nine were 
vided during the period and two were pending. No case was 
istered in the Industrial Court from this district under the Industrial 
sputes Act during this period. Two cases pertaining to fixation of 
ges were received and disposed off by the Wage Board. 


The Labour Welfare Board of the Government had not started 
our welfare activities in any part of the district till 1957, nor was 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme extended to it-till then. The 
‘:ployees’ Provident Fund Act, 1952, covered only five factories 
ploying 2,125 workers. 
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Section I—BANKING AND FINANCE, 


THIS CHAPTER IS DIVIDED INTO TWO PARTS. The first part, viz., Bank- 
ig and Finance, describes the banking and financial institutions in 
atara district in their historical and structural aspects. As such, this 
xction gives narration of indigenous banking, joint stock banking, 
a-operative finance and the state of indebtedness in this district. 
‘he second part, viz., Trade and Commerce, is devoted to the analysis 
f the historical and structural aspects of trade and commerce in the 
istrict. It also describes the extent and volume of import and export 
ade, wholesale trade, regulation of agricultural marketing, co-opera- 
ve marketing and the various agencies engaged in trade and 
ymmerce. 


The present section gives a brief account of the functional aspects 
: the various economic and credit institutions obtaining in the 
ald of finance. The latter include the money-lender, the co-opera- 
ve societies, the commercial banks, the joint-stock companies, the 
ife Insurance Corporation and many other agencies directly under- 
ken, controlled or regulated by the Government. These institutions 
‘e important in the sense that to’a very large extent the material 
‘Osperity and economic advance of the district depend upon the 
iecessful operation of these institutions or agencies. 


The recent years have witnessed some remarkable changes in the 
ald of finance of the district largely affecting its economy. The 
re-old institution of money-lenders which was the prominent source 
* credit to a large section of the people — especially the agricultural 
apulation, is fast losing ground and is being replaced bythe modern 
‘ganised banking system. Many governmental agencies are coming 
rth to extend financial assistance in the agricultural and industrial 
theres of the district. Co-operative movement; too, has spread far 
id wide and has touched most of the economic activities of the 
:ople. Mention must be made especially of the Large-Sized Multi- 
wpose Societies formed by the amalgamation of the small units 
societies, which have made possible the organisation of co-opera- 
ve movement on a sound footing and a great expansion of its 
tivities. No study of finance would be complete without the 
ialysis of these major changes which have taken place in the 
iancial institutions of the district. 
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With Independence, the Government began to take active interes 
in public affairs. New policies were chalked out, new laws wer 
administered, and new schemes were brought out--all with a vie 
to enhance public welfare. This sort of increasing intervention ¢ 
the Government into public life resulted in a gradual expansion ¢ 
the public sector and a simultaneous shrinkage of activities in th 
private sector. These manifold changes, significant as they are, nc 
only affected the size and structure. of the credit institutions functior 
ing in the district hut also affected and regulated the conditions « 
their working. 


The section describes in detail all these changes in the financial se 
up of the district as well as gives an account of some of the schem« 
recently introduced by the Government to augment its financial 1 
sources such as the small savings movement, which was started with 
view to secure whole-hearted co-operation from the people to build u 
a mighty reserve out of the petty savings of the individual citizer 
which usually go unattended and the establishment of the Lil 
Insurance Corporation consequent upon the nationalisation of tt 
insurance business in the year 1956. 


Towards the end of the last century the only institution carryir 
on financial operations was that of money-lenders. This age-ol 
institution served a very useful purpose by catering to the financi 
needs of urban and rural population of the district. The old Distri 
Gazetteer of the Satara District describes their functions in tl 
following manner. 


Of all forms of investment, money-lending is the commonc: 
Money-lending is practised in different degrees hy memhers of alme 
every class. 


The leading professional money-lenders are Brahmans, Gujar 
Vanis, Marwar Vanis, Jains, Lingayats, Marathas and Musalmai 
Few live solely by money-lending. The Brahmans are husbandme 
land proprictors, traders, and to a small extent, pensioncd Governme 
servants and pleaders, A few of them have large capital and combi 
money-lending with trade as their chief calling. 


Gujarat, Lingayat and Marwar Vani money-lenders are most 
traders and in some cases land-holders. 


Professional) money-lenders may roughly be arranged under thr 
chief classes—large, middle and small. The first or the substant 
banker or savkar carries on a considerable business in bills or htenc 
and is careful to make advances only to persons of substance and | 
good security. The large Jand-holders are often hopelessly in de 
to large money-lenders. 


The second or middle class of Jenders forms the greater porti 
of the most respectable lenders of the present day. They are thc 
who, with no great capital, lend money in smaller sums and at high 
rates than the first class but still carefully and on good security a: 
who are glad to avoid the courts. This class in mast cases keeps t 
day-book and ledger. 
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The third class of small lenders have little or no capital. They 
borrow from wealthy firms and lend small sums to poor borrowers at 
extremely high rates. Lenders of this class keep the most meagre 
accounts. Their transactions are on mortgage, personal security and 
pawn. All of their agreements are on the hardest terms as the security 
is generally doubtful. Besides, debtors are tied down to the creditors 
and can seldom afford to be dishonest. 


In fixing the terms of a loan every circumstance in the case has its 
weight. 


According to the returns received, on easily convertible moveable 
property and on good landed security, large sums were borrowed at six 
to twelve per cent. a year. For smaller sums and in ordinary 
pawn. transactions the rate increases to eighteen per cent. In transac- 
tions on personal security a well-to-do borrower may raise a loan as 
‘cheaply as at nine per cent. On the other hand, hardly any limit can be 
set to what a destitute borrower may have to pay. On unsecured 
debts a husbandman of scanty means has generally to pay twenty- 
four to 37% or even forty per cent. 


As in old days, there are few-people- who.do money-lending as 
their sole business. Many of the shop-keepers and merchants who 
are generally Gujaratis, Jains or Vanis, advance sums on interest, 
Money-lending therefore, has always been found combined with some 
other business. 


The influence of money-lenders has been undermined by a number 
of economic developments during the inter-war period and after. 
With the emergence of modern banking organisations and the spread 
of the co-operative movement, the importance of money-lenders has 
diminished considerably. The scope of money-lenders’ activities was 
further restricted when with a view to relieving the agriculturists 
from their ancestral debts and the harassments by money-lenders, the 
Government enacted laws bringing the money-lenders under their 
purview. Financial assistance to agriculturists by the Government 
was also responsible to a certain extent in ebbing the importance of 


money-lenders. 


Despite the fact that the importance of money-lenders has been 
continuously on the decline since the Second War, it cannot be 
denied that they still occupy a dominant position in the over-all 
credit structure of our country, especially in its rural parts. According 
to the “Rural Credit Survey Report” (published in 1954) of the 
Reserve Bank of India, the private agencies taken together supplied 
abont 93 per cent. of the total credit requirements of the cultivators, 
of which money-lenders accounted for more than 70 per cent. 


The money-lenders’ class is different from that of indigenous 
bankers. The money-lender does not accept deposits from the public, 
is not particular about the purpose for which the loan is contracted 
and does not insist upon security unlike the indigenous banker. His 
methods of lending money are quite simple and flexible and are easily 
understood by the people. 
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Broadly these money-lenders can be placed into two categories—the 
town money-lender and the village money-lender. The field of 
operation of the former is larger than that of the latter. His clients 
are mainly petty merchants, workers and salaried employees and 
occasionally small industrialists. The village money-lender, on the 
other hand, advances loans usually to agriculturists. 


It is no doubt true that the money-lenders as a class are of immense 
use to the rural community in the sense that they meet with their 
credit needs. However, the methods they adopted in recovering their 
dues from their clients were harsh and coercive. The demands for 
advance interest from the clients, and for a present for doing business 
known as girah kholai (purse opening), deceiving the clients into 
giving thumb impressions on a blank paper with a view to inserting 
any arbitrary amount at any date if the debtor became irregular in 
the payment of interest, general manipulation of the account to the 
disadvantage of the debtor, insertion in written document of sums 
considerably in excess of money actually lent, and taking of condi- 
tional sale deeds in order to provide against possible evasion of pay- 
ment,—these and such other, malpractices were extremely harassing 
to the clients. 


In order to check such malpractices of money-lenders and relieve 
the agriculturists from their clutches the then Bombay State passed 
on the 17th September 1947, an Act known as the Money-lenders’ 
Act of 1946, 


Under the provisions of this Act the State Government is authorised 
to appoint Registrar General, Registrars and Assistant Registrars of 
Money-lenders for the purposes of the Act and to define areas of 
duties, Licensing and maintaining of cash-book and ledger in a pres- 
cribed form and manner was made compulsory to the money-lenders. 
The latter were further prohibited from molestation of a debtor while 
recovering loans. Molestation, in fact, was treated as an offence and 
was to be penalised. Arrest and imprisonment of a debtor who person- 
ally cultivates land and whose debts do not exceed Rs. 15,000 were 
also prohibited. 


This act was subsequently amended, the important amendments be- 
ing the introduction of forms 4-A and 5-A and Pass Book system, provi- 
sion of calculating interest on katmiti system and facilities to certain 
classes of money-lenders permitting them to submit quarterly state- 
ments of loans to the Registrar of Money-lenders, Further amendment 
was effected in 1955 by which money-lending without licence was 
made a cognisable offence. In 1956, special measures were adopted 
for protecting Backward Class people. The Registrars and Assistant 
Registrars were instructed to take special care while checking up 
accounts of money-lenders in respect of their transactions with 
Backward Class people. 


Steps were also taken to induce money-lenders to advance more 
sums or to call forth capital that was shy due to a number of Acts 
passed restricting to a certain extent the activities of the money 
lenders in favour of the debtors. The structure of interest rates, too, 
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was raised and came into operation on 5th July 1952. Accordingly, 
the maximum rates of interest were raised from six per cent. to 
nine per cent, per annum on secured loans and from nine per cent, 
‘o twelve per cent. per annum on unsecured loans. In addition, 
noney-lenders were allowed to charge a minimum interest of rupee 
me per debtor per year if the total amount of interest chargeable 
iccording to the prescribed rates in respect of loans advanced during 
he year amounted to less than a rupee. 


Before the Money-lenders’ Act of 1946 came into operation there 
was no law nor executive effort on the part of Government to assess 
he amount of money advanced as loan by the creditors. It is only 
fter the Act was passed that maintenance of accounts and registers 
vecame obligatory: on the money-lenders. A systematic account of 
heir advances is, therefore, available only since 1947, The following 
able gives the financial transactions of money-lenders since that 
‘ear i— 
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The table indicates some of the broad trends of the money-lenders’ 
business in the Satara district since the Money-lenders’ Act came 
into operation. In the first instance, it will be seen that the total 
amount of money advanced by the money-lenders shows every year 
considcrable inercase from 1947-48 to 1950-51. Thereafter, there is 
uw general decline in the total amount of advances with slight variations 
from year to year. The fall continues till 1957-58 when, again, a consi- 
derable rise is to be seen in. the total sum lent, Taking into considera- 
tion the fact that the number of money-lenders in the district has 
risen, although gradually, during recent years, this sum does not show 
any great improvement over former years. In a number of cases we 
do not find any rise in the amounts of loans advanced individually. 


Secondly, there appears to be a definite decline in the sums leut to 
the farmers. This decline in the total amounts can be traced to the 
fact that many of them have benefited through the liberal assistance 
of State in the form of “ Tagai” or help to grow more food. 


Thirdly, loans advanced to traders do not show any increase. This 
might be due to the stringency of the rules under which money-Icnders 
have to advance Joans, 


Agricultural Debtors Relief Act—l’ven before the Money-lenders 
Act was passed, the Government had brought into operation on a small 
scale the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1939. It was enacted 
with a view to reducing the aggregate indebtedness of genuine agri- 
culturists so as to bring it reasonably within the compass of their 
capacity to repay, The term “ agriculturist” as defined in the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1879, which, too, had been enacted to deal 
with the problem of agricultural indebtedness, was found to be 
actually bringing into its fold not only genuine agriculturists of the 
cultivator class, but also pseudo-agriculturists. Under the tern 
“debtor ” as defined in the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 
the indebted person must be a holder of land and must also be cullti- 
vating land personally. Further his income from sources other than 
agriculture should not exceed a certain maximum limit. Income from 
land got cultivated by tenants was to be regarded as non-agricultural 
income under the Act. 


The above Act was first applied to ane or two selected talukas of 
a few districts of the State, in 1942. In the light of its working in those 
areas, the Act was amended in 1945, and was applied to selected 
talukas of all districts except Bombay Suburban District, and from 
February 1947, it was applied to the whole of the State. In 1947, it 
was once again amended to introduce radical changes, one of which 
was the transfer of the administration to Civil Courts. 


‘The application. of the Act has been restricted to debts not exceeding 
Rs. 15,000 in any individual case. The rate of interest in case of awards 
should not exceed 6 per cent. per annum or such less rate as may be 
notified in that behalf by the State Government or the rate agreed 
upon between the parties when the debt was originally incurred or 
the rate allowed by the decree in respect of such debts, whichever is 
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the lowest. For the co-operative years 1948-49 and 1949-50 (July to 
June), Government had fixed 4 per cent, per annum as the rate of 
interest for the purpeses of awards passed under section 32 (2). In 
the case of awards passed in favour of land mortgage banks under 
section 33, the bank is entitled to recover the amount due to it from 
the debtor together with interest at such rate not exceeding 6 per cent. 
per annum as the State Government may notify in that behalf. Govern- 
ment had fixed 6 per cent. per annum as the rate of interest for the 
co-operative years 1948-49 and 1949-50 for the purposes of and award 
made under section 33 (3) of the Act. 


The co-operative movement in this district had attained considerable 
importance during recent years on account of its numerous activities, 
such as extension of agricultural credit, reorganisation of agriculture, 
processing and marketing of agricultural produce, sale of agricultural 
and domestic requisites, organisation of subsidiary industries and 
formation of unions by producers or suppliers of various commodities. 
Activities for the welfare of backward classes have also been brought 
within the co-operative fold. The co-operative movement, in other 
words, envisages the growth’ of agricultural co-operative credit socie- 
ties, multi-purpose -societies, land-mortgage banks, non-agricultural 
credit societies such as urban co-operative banks, salary earners’ 
society and a district central co-operative bank. The following pages 
review the evolution, the functioning and the progress of these 
societies in the district. 


The co-operative movement started in this district at the beginning 
of the present century when in 1907, the first Agricultural Credit 
Society, was registered at the village Bodhe in Man taluka, Since 
then the principle of the movement gradually gained popularity 
with social workers and rural masses and similar societies were 
registered in various parts of the district. In early days of their 
existence the societies had no share capital; they were run mainly 
on the funds collected from the members by way of savings and 
deposits. As there was no financial agency to supplement the funds 
of societies, the deposits had added significance. For, the movement 
had to rely upon local savings and restrict its activity to the provi- 
sion of credit to the needy agriculturists. Growing needs of agri- 
cultural finance and the realisation on the part of the people of the 
importance of forming societies on a co-operative basis, led to the 
development of a new outlook towards them. Consequently, the 
co-operative societies had to undergo changes as regards their legis- 
lation as well as their structure. Accordingly, the system of share 
capital was introduced. At the same time two central financing 
agencies~the North Satara Central Co-operative Bank and Shri Laxmi 
Central Co-operative Bank—were formed and _ co-operatives 
with limited liability and with the object other than provision of 
credit (such as supervision, education, supply of agricultural require- 
ments, etc.) came into existence. In the beginning (the idea of 
single-purpose society was predominant and in order to keep the 
members in close touch with each other’s needs and affairs, society 
was allowed to enroll more than hundred members. It is for this 
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reason that in some villages we still find a number of societies only 
undertaking the supply of agricultural credit. 


The idea of a single-purpose society being predominant the neces- 
sity of organising other societies serving entirely a different end was 
felt by the people, with the result that different kinds of societies 
such as Sale and Supply Societies, Better Farming and Better Living 
Societies Taluka Development Boards, etc. were formed. Similarly, 
in due course of time, Supervising and Marketing Societies of a 
federal type working at taluka levels came into existence. Gradually, 
however, the idea of single-purpose societies gave way, having lost 
its significance to that of the multi-purpose society. This has revolu- 
tionised functioning of the societies and changed them from purely 
credit supplying societies to service organisations. 


The history stated above will help understand the present structure 
and development of the co-operative organisations and the signi- 
ficance of new trends visible in their operations. The progress of 
the movement was slow till the year 1945, whereafter it accelerated as 
could be seen from Tables No. 3 and’4 to follow. 


These societics form the corner-stone of the co-operative move- 
ment as the development of the movement in all other fields depends 
upon their efficiency and successful working. A large number of 
these societies are organised in rural areas.. The societies are engaged 
in the supply of short-term and intermediate-term (i.¢., not exceeding 
five years) finance to agriculturists. The area of operation of such 
a society is usually a large village, although in some cases smaller 
villages where it is not possible to organise separate societies are 
also included in its jurisdiction. Membership of these societies is 
open to all residents of that area on certain conditions. The societies 
function under the principle of unlimited liability. 


The societies raise their funds in any or all of the following ways :— 


(a) by entrance fees; (b) by issue of shares; (c) by receiving 
deposits from (i) members or (ii) non-members residing within 
the area of operation of the society, (d) by raising loans and over- 
drafts from other co-operative credit societies or from financing 
institutions; (@) by donations, The face value of each share is 
generally Rs. 5 and the maximum number of shares a member is 
allowed to hold must not exceed 600. The societies accept savings 
deposits and fixed deposits of a duration of not Jess than six months. 
The rate of interest is approved by the financing agency. 


The societies grant short-term and intermediate-term loans for 
agricultural as well as domestic purposes. Short-term loans are 
granted for meeting expenses on seed, manute, working capital, etc. 
Intermediate term loans are granted for purchase of bullock carts, 
iron implements, etc. and for the payment of old debts and works 
of land improvement. The loans are granted for a period of five 
years. 
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The rate of interest charged by agricultural co-operative credit 
societies depends upon their financial position as well as on the rate 
of interest at which they borrow from the financing agency. The 
rate of interest charged in 1960 was 6% per cent. 


There were 576 agricultural credit societies in 1960 in this district 
with a membership of 65,790 and Rs. 1,02,31,901 as working capital. 
These socicties also include multi-purpose societies in the district. 


During recent years agricultural credit societies or village primaries 
(as they are called) are being converted into multi-purpose societies 
with the object of making them broad-based so as to enable them 
to cater to the multifarious needs of the members. Since the 
implementation of the pilot scheme the process of conversion of 
these societies into large-sized multi-purpose societies received an 
impetus and many new multi-purpose societies are formed either 
anew or by amalgamating weak and uneconomic units. 


The multi-purpose societies serve the rural sector in many ways. 
In addition to the supply of finance, they also undertake various 
activities for the betterment of the village populace such as providing 
pure and improved seeds and agricultural implements, effecting con- 
solidation of holdings, marketing the produce of the members, etc. 
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The total amount of liability a multi-purpose society can incur 
is calculated from the amount of its actual liability, deducting there- 
from a sum equal to amounts, which it borrows from a central 
financing agency on the security of agricultural produce, 


The village primaries and multi-purpose societies together serve 
as many as 1,152 villages and 15 towns. That is to say they cover 
92 per cent. of the target figure fixed under the Second Five-Year 
Plan. In terms of agricultural population these societies cover about 
36°5 per cent. of the cultivating population. The accompanying 
tables indicate the progress made by these societies in the Satara 
district. 


Land mortgage banks are specially organised and equipped to 
perform the essential function of providing long-term credit to the 
cultivator. The area of operation of such a bank is generally a district 
or a part thereof not smaller than a taluka. The main purposes for 
which banks advance loans are debt redemption, adoption of improved 
methods of cultivation, purchases of land»for development and its 
improvement, installation and purchase of costly agricultural plant 
and machinery. Loans of not less than Rs: 400 and not more than 
Rs. 1,500 are given to an individual for a definite object, subject in 
every case to the sanction of the State Co-operative Bank. Loans 
are granted against the security of landed property. The land offered 
in mortgage by the applicant should be of his absolute ownership, 
free from prior encumbrances and not subject to any restrictions and 
alienations. Loans are given upto 50 percent. of the value of 
immovable property mortgaged to the bank. The period of repayment 
of loan varies from five years to twenty years. 


The Satara District Land Mortgage Bank Ltd., Karad, is the only 
land mortgage bank which is at present catering to the long-term 
requirements of the whole district. The bank operates both in Satara 
and Sangli districts. The table No. 4 indicates the operations of this 
bank for the years 1945-46 to 1955-56. 


During 1958-59, total loans to the extent of Rs. 6,72,150 were 
disbursed to 362 applicants for the following purposes :— 


Rs. 
(1) Redemption of old debts .. es 2,45,000 
(2) Purchase of lands a da 37,000 
(8) Purchase of machinery ., ite 1,05,800 
(4) Improvement of land... = 65,700 
(5) Construction and repairs of wells .. 2,19,950 


Total .. 6,73,450 
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This group of societies forms an important part of the co-operative 
movement and is almost equal in magnitude and importance to the 
group of Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies. It consists of 
urban banks, salary earners’ societies and factory workers’ societies. 


The area of operation of a society of this type is usually restricted 
to a town or a part of a town or even a factory or a department. 
Membership is open to all persons, residing within the area of opera- 
tion and the liability of members is limited. No person, however, can 
become a member of more than one society, without the sanction 
of the Registrar or Assistant Registrar. Capital is raised by issue 
of shares, accepting deposits on current, savings and fixed accounts 
and borrowing from the Central Financing Agency. The limit to 
outside borrowing is restricted to eight times the paid-up share 
capital plus the accumulated reserves and building fund minus the 
accumulated losses. The following table will give an idea of the 
progress made by this class of societies. 
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CHAPTER 6, There are at present two central financing agencies operating in 
Banking, Trade Satara district. The first is the Satara District Central Co-operative 
and Commerce, Bank, Ltd., Satara, registered in 1951. It has got seven branches in 
Banxinc ann the district. The bank operates for the whole district except for the 
FINANCE. Phaltan taluka. The other bank is Shri Laxmi Central Co-operative 
Co-operative = Bank, Ltd. Phaltan. Its area of operation is restricted only to 
Movement. —_Phaltan taluka. The following table gives the operations of these two 


Central Financin, ; er 
Agencies, 8 banks in the district. 
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A perusal of the above figures shows that the membership of tl 
banks has registered a steady growth in respect of individuals ar 
socicties. The paid-up share capital and reserve fund also sho 
considerable rise over previous years, During recent years the Centr 
Financing Agencies have been in a position to make profits, TI 
Agencies, however, are unable to cope up with private and gover 
ment agencies in tapping deposits from the people under the secon 
Five-Year Plan. The agencies have been entrusted with the respo 
sibility of meeting the growing needs of agriculturists in respect 
finance, but it is not found to be an easy task by them. 


The following types of societies have been grouped under th 
category :— 
(1) Better Living Societies. 
(2) Education Societies. 
(3) Transport Socicties. 
(4) Other Socicties. 


The main object of these societies is to promote healthy atmospher 
by encouraging sanitary habits among the members, to raise thei 
cultural level, to promote peace by settlement of mutual dispute 
and to inculcate in them saving habits. The ultimate goal of thes 
societies is to improve the financial position of their members an 
raise their standard of living. At present there are two socicties o 
this type in the district with 89 members and working capita 
of Rs. 630... As these societics are not getting better response an 
co-operation from their members they have become almost stagnant. 


There are at present two education societies in the district—om 
in the Koregaon Division and the other in the Satara Division. Lik: 
all charitable institutions these societies are run not on share capita 
but on the subscriptions paid by their members. In the absence o 
share capital the societies are unable to get financial accommodatio1 
from the Central Financing Agencies. The societies at present hav: 
a membership of 47, Rs. 6,539 as reserve and other funds anc 
Rs. 6,593 as working capital. Like the above type of societies thes 
socicties have become almost stagnant (exactly for the same reasons). 


There is only one society of this tvpe in the district with a member 
ship of 24. Its purpose is to facilitate better transport in the district 
The paid-up share capital of the society is Rs. 600 ; while the workin: 
capital is Rs. 892. 


In addition to the Housing Societies there are a number of credi: 
societies operating to attain the welfare of Backward classes. 


Government sanctioned the Pilot Paddy Scheme for intensive culti- 
vation in paddy area in this district at an estimated cost ol 
Rs. 58,620 for executing the scheme. Accordingly the scheme was 
taken.up for implementation in April 1958, The area selected for the 
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addy Scheme consists of seven talukas covering 473 villages as CHAPTER 6. 


aown below : Banking, Trade 
crial No, Name of Taluka, No, of Villages, and Commerce, 
BANKING AND 
1. Patan es és 178 FINANCE. 
2 Javli rf 5% 127 Soe we 
. ovement, 
8 Wai ace Pe 46 Pilot Paddy 
4 Satara < “a 56 Scheme. 
5 Mahabaleshwar a “e 52 
6 Khandala a ee 6 
7 Karad ve Pe 8 


Total .. 473 


The special features of the scheme are as follows :— 


(1) Financial help to the paddy growers and to the socicties, 
(2) Supply of fertilisers to paddy growers, (3) Technical help 
regarding Japanese method of paddy cultivation, etc. 


The finance required for paddy cultivation is being provided to 

ultivators entirely through co-operative societies. functioning in the 
‘illage under the Paddy Scheme.» The societies are financed by the 
Tentral Financing Agency of the District viz., the District Central 
Jo-operative Bank, Ltd., Satara. With a view to inducing the 
Jo-operative Central Bank to grant crop finance to paddy growers, 
Government has given a guarantee upto 50 per cent, of losses in 
ndividual cases and upto 50 per cent, of the total outstandings of 
he Co-operative Central Bank for the Joans\ granted under the 
icheme. The normal scale of crop finance is Rs, 73 per acre. This 
s given both in cash as well as in kind. 
‘ Members who have been granted loans under the scheme are 
expected to transfer to the societies for sale at least 10 Bengali 
Maunds per acre, at the existing rate, towards the repayment of loans 
ilong with the interest chargeable at the rate of 7-50 per cent. The 
sroceduie can only be adopted if waterproof and rat-proof godowns 
are constructed by the Central Societies. The societies at Patan 
and Bahule have constructed such godowns, 

The following table indicates the financial operations of the 
socicties made under the scheme during the year 1958-59. 


TABLE No. 8. 
Loans Disbursed. 

Name of oe Total. Loans recover- Percentage. 
che Taluka. In Kind. In Cash, ed upto 

1958-59. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, r, 
Patan .. 61,251 26,972 88,223 85,332 96-7 
Satara... 14,203 4,751 18,954 18,742 98-8 
Javii ar 17,236 4,030 21,266 20,422 96-0 
Wai is 18,923 6,206 25,129 24,181 96:2 
Mahaba- 13,533 3,046 15,531 16,456 99-2 
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Till the beginning of the present century there was not a sing 
banking organisation in the Satara district. The first bank to 
established at Satara was the Satara Swadeshi Commercial Bank, Lt: 
It was established on the 20th August, 1907. Since that date the 
was a gradual development of banking organisations in the distric 
At present (ic., by the end of 1958) there are fourteen joint-stoc 
banks in this district, Out of them eight are the branch-offices ¢ 
the banks which have got their registered offices outside the distric 
The names of all the banks in the district, their location and th 
years of their establishment are given below :— 


Name of the Bank. Location. Year of 
Establishment, 

The State Bank of India ise .. Satara .. 1956 
The State Bank of India 3s .. Phaltan <8 
The State Bank of India .. Karad we 
The United Western Bank of India, Ltd. .. Satara .. 1936 
The United Western Bank of India, Ltd. .. Lonand .. 1954 
The United Western Bank of iey8 Ltd. .. Phaltan .. $958 
The Bank of Karad .. Karad .. 1946 
The Bank of Karad tr .. Satara .. 1951 
The Phaltan Bank, Ltd. Phaltan .. 1918 
The Satara Swadeshi Coane Bank, Ltd. . Satara .. 1907 
The Bank of Aundh, L' .. Aundh .. 1938 
The Bank of Aundh, L Sy pe .. Ogalewadi 
The Sangli Bank, Ltd. 8 .. Karad 
The New Citizen Bank of India... .. Lonand 


All these banks including the State Bank of India provide the usua 
banking facilities to the public including the financing of trade an 
agriculture and storage and movement of agricultural produce 
Besides these banks, there are several urban co-operative banks whicl 
operate in the district. But the facilities afforded by them are limited 
The Satara District Central Co-operative Bank which was establishec 
in 1951, confines its activities to the co-operative field. 


The main object of many of the joint-stock banks such as thc 
Bank of Aundh or the Bank of Phaltan is to encourage the habit o: 
banking especially in rural area and to cater to the needs of thc 
public through its offices. The branches of the banks, are situatec 
in the rural parts of the district that are financially very poor. 


The State Bank of India was established quite recently in this 
district. At present it has three branches at the important towns viz 
Satara, Karad and Phaltan. The State Bank undertakes the usual 
banking business. But as an agent to the Reserve Bank of India it 
also conducts Government business and affords remittance and 
exchange facilities to local banks and the public. 


The following tables reveal the financial operations of various joint- 
stock banks in the Satara district. 
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The foregoing tables reveal some of the broad trends in the CHAPTER. 6, 
financial operations of banks in Satara district. Firstly, the banking Banking, Tradé 
habits of the people do not appear to be well developed. The total and Commerce, 
deposits held by these banks stood only at Rs. 80,54,522 by the end  Banxine ann 
of 1957 and they consisted of fixed deposits, current deposits and FINANCE, 
savings deposits and were held by individuals, banking companies i a 
and business concerns. Of these deposits, fixed deposits amounted ; peasiee 
to Rs. 33,94,932, while only Rs. 3,80,000 were deposited in deposits ter Banks. 
classified as “ Other Deposits’, Amounts involved in Current Deposits 
and Savings Deposits were Rs. 17,91,338 and Rs. 24,88,252 
respectively. Secondly, the manufacturing and trading concerns were 
the largest single depositors followed closely by the banking 
companies, 


Tables 10 and 11 give us an analysis, of the advances made by the 
scheduled and non-scheduled banks according to purpose and 
security. Table No. 10 shows that by the end of 1958 these banks in 
all advanced Rs. 31,64,189 against 2,089 accounts. Most of the 
advances were for commercial and industrial purposes, while compa- 
ratively smaller amounts were advanced-for personal and professional 
reasons. Agricultural sector reccived. the smallest_assistance from the 
banks. There are presumably two reasons for this. Firstly, most of 
the banks are located in the urban areas and are not quite willing 
to advance loans to people coming from rural areas, Secondly, 
agencies other than banking such as the co-operative societies and 
the Government are helping the agriculturists, 


The securities against which loans are advanced are given in 
table No. 11. It shows that out of the total number of accounts, 417 
accounts were unsecured. Among the secured advances, large sums 
were advanced against the securities of gold and silver bullion and 
gold and silver ornaments. As against this, very small amounts were 
advanced against the securities of real estate, especially the land. 
Small amounts were also advanced against Government and Trustee 
securities. It will be clear from table No. 10 that the total amount 
advanced by the banks has increased only a little. Industrial units 
and personal and professional concerns were benefited by. this, as 
they received larger amounts. 


The same table reveals further that the number of accounts as 
well as the sums advanced against them by the end of 1957 have 
fairly increased over those in 1955. In 1957, considerably larger 
loans were given against gold and silver bullion. or -ornaments as 
securities. On the contrary, the number of accounts and Joans 
advanced against Government and Trustee securities have dropped 
down. There is also a tendency among the banks to mect the needs 
of those who cannot provide security or adequate security. 


The Small Savings Movement was started in India in 1945 with small s Savings. 
the intention of mopping up purchasing power to fight the inflationary 
forces in post-war years: The Planning Commission later on found 
it to be an important means whereby it could finance its expenditure 
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on capital schemes included in the Five-Year Plans. The Government 
of India has been, therefore, trying to intensify Small Savings as 
a mass movement aimed at cultivating a national habit of thrift. 


Following categories of investments have been classified as Small 
Savings investments :— 

(1) Post Office Savings Certificates. 

(2) 12-Year National Plan Savings Certificates issued from Ist 
June 1957 including past holdings of 12-year and 7-year National 
Savings Certificates as well as 10-year National Plan Certificates 
issued hefore June 1957. 


(3) 15-Year Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates issued from 
Ist June 1957 including past holdings of Treasury Deposit Certi- 
ficates issued before that date. 


(4) 15-Year Annuity Certificates. 
(5) Cumulative Time Deposit Scheme. 


The Post Office Savings Banks constitute by tar tne most important 
source for the collection of Small Savings especially from people of 
small means. The agency of post-office savings banks is well suited 
to the rural areas where there are very little banking facilities. More- 
over, as an agency of the Government it enjoys complete confidence 
of the people. Keeping savings banks accounts constitutes one of 
the functions of the post-offices and can, therefore, be carried on 
economically which is not possible in case of other banking institu- 
tions. 


On Ist September 1958 there were in all 94 Post-office Savings 
Banks functioning in the Satara district. The following statement 
shows taluka-wise distribution of Post-office Savings Banks in the 
Satara district. 


Seria Name of Taluka or Peta, Sub-offices. Branch Total 
No. Offices. 
1 Javli . ie . io 8 = 
2  Karad 5 10 15 
3 Khandala_ ., 3 1 4 
4 Khatav 4 10 14 
5 Koregaon .. ee 4 10 14 
6 Mahabaleshwar 2 2 
7 Man ae se a 2 3 5 
8 Patan os ae 2 10 12 
9 Phaltan., ee 2 2 
10 Satara ve 4 7 11 
11.0 (Wai 3 9 12 
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The total number of accounts held at these banks during the three 
years 1955-56 to 1957-58 are given below :— 


TABLE No. 12. 


RS i 


No. of Account Bank balance Investment Net withdrawals 


Year holders at the atthe end of the during the year. during the year. 
end of the year. financial] year 
1 2 3 4 5 
955-56 ., 24,559 11,04,251 48,72,140 37,67,889 
956-57 .. 27,190 7,75,946 54,45,707 46,69,761 
(957-58, 26,900 2,39,772 53,96,338 51,56,566 


This table shows that since 1955 the total number of accounts with 
the Post-office Savings Banks has remained steady, The amounts 
of investment also do not show a substantial rise. It has, therefore, 
hecome necessary to increase the nwnber of Post-office Savings Banks 
especially in the rural parts of the district with a view to encouraging 
savings in the future. 


The Post-office Savings Scheme is one in which even the poorest 
can participate. A person can open his account with Rs. 2 at any 
post-office which does savings bank work. An account may be opened 
by an individual himself or by two) persons, jointly, payable to 
(i) both, or (ii) either. Interest allowed for this deposit on indi- 
vidual and joint account is 24 per cent. on the sum exceeding this 
amount. The maximum amount an individual can deposit is 
Rs. 15,000. The same facilities are accorded to non-profit-making 
institutions and co-operative societies. The Small Savings Scheme, 


thus affords the cheapest facility to every citizen to contribute his - 


humble mite to national development. 


Office-bearers of medical, educational, religious, charitable, and 
other non-profit making institutions can open such accounts as well as 
co-operative societies and local authorities like district local boards, 
panchayats and municipalities. There are no limits to the amount of 
investment by such institutions in their accounts with Post Offices. 
It is desirable in the national interest that all non-profit-making institu- 
tions keep their surplus funds in the Post-Office Savings Banks. 
Commanding Officer of a unit. District Superintendent of Police, 
Chairman or President of a district board or a municipality may open 
a single account, called the “ conjoint account” on behalf of employees 
under them. In all the cases withdrawals are permissible twice 
a week, 


A new series of 12-year National Flan Savings Certificates have 
been issued by the Government of India with effect from June 1957. 
The then existing 7-Year and 12-Year National Savings Certificates 
and 10-Year National Plan Certificates were discontinued. 
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These new certificates carry a higher rate of interest yielding or 
maturity a return of 5-4 per cent..per annum simple interest anc 
4-25 per cent. per annum compound interest, free of income-tax 
They are available at all post-offices conducting savings bank busi 
ness in denominations of Rs, 5, Rs. 10, Rs. 50, Rs. 100, Rs. 500 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 5,000. Besides this, these new certificates have 
certain other advantages, They have protection from loss or damage 
they are very liquid and they carry a high degree of security. 


In Satara district the total amount of investment in the 12-Yea 
National Savings Certificates was Rs. 4,91,920 in 1955-56, while the 
amount of withdrawals during the same year was Rs, 1,383,510. During 
the successive years, that is, in 1956-57 and 1957-58 figures of 
investment were Rs. 5,72,490 and Rs. 1,99,775 while that of with- 
drawals were Rs. 1,66,790 and Rs, 4,60,625 respectively. Thus, it can 
be seen that while the amounts of investment have shown.a consider- 
able-decrease, the amounts of withdrawals have risen quite substan- 
tially. 

Ten-Year Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates bearing an income- 
tax free interest at 4 percent. per annum can be purchased at the 
offices of the Reserve Bank of India or State Bank or their branches. 
They are available at all treasuries and sub-treasuries where there are 
no aforesaid offices of: banks. 

The Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates are sold in denomina- 
tions which are multiples of Rs,50 and investment in the same can be 
made by cash or cheque. The maximum that can be invested varies 
according as the investor is an individual or an institution. The 
interest is paid annually on the completion of each period of twelve 
calendar months from the date of deposit. This type of investment is 
suitable particularly for those who want to keep their capita] intact 
and earn regular annual interest for normal recurrent expenditure. 
The certificates have other facilities, too. They are exempt from 
income-tax, can be hypothecated and can be encashed before the 
date of maturity, with due allowance for discount. The total amount 
invested in these certificates during a period of seven years 1951-1952 
to 1957-58 was Rs. 1,70,700-00. 


The following table gives year-wise figures of total subscriptions 
received for 10-Years Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates from 1951 
to 1958, 


TABLE No, 13. 


Period, 10-Year Treasury Savings 
Depasit Certificates. 
Rs. 

1951-52 os . é Nil, 

1952-53 ee sca Es 20,500 -00 
1953-54 as we of 87,100-00 
1954-55 a3 oe sa 15,400-00 
1955-56 ate ae aN 48,200-00 
1956-57 tee a “i 20,000 - 00 


1957-58 o ne - 29,500 -00 
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This is an ideal scheme for investing accumulated savings in one 
ump sum which yields a regular monthly income for the investor and 
iis family. This type of investment is very suitable for those who 
are not in pensionable services and who want to ensure for the future 
om what they have in hand. The amount invested in these certi- 
icates is refunded together with compound interest at approximately 
{:25 per cent, per annum by way of monthly payments spread over 
1 period of 15 years. The amount paid to the investor each month 
s free of income-tax and super-tax. 


The 15-Year Annuity Certificates are available at all places where 
freasury Savings Deposit Certificates are sold. They were issued 
rom 2nd January 1958 in multiples of Rs. 8,325 up to Rs. 26,600 
‘ecuring to the holder a substantial monthly payment. The monthly 
yayment can be drawn at any treasury or sub-treasury in India or 
it any of the Public Debt Offices at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
ind Bangalore. The investor can also keep the certificates with public 
Debt Office for safe custody and get monthly return over them. 


' Investment in 15-Year Annuity Certificates ensures a steady income 
every’ month of a specific amount fora period. of 15-years, If the 
investor passes away during this period, the monthly annuity amount 
nay be paid to his legal heir. In case of jomt holders, on the death 
of one, the monthly payment is made to the survivor. In no case 
the balance of investment is refunded in a lump sum. Jointly one 
can invest upto a sum of Rs. 53,200. 


The 15-Year Annuity Certificates did not receive much popular 
support in Satara district. The total investment in these certificates 
during eight years 1951-1958 was Rs, 10,500 only; Rs. 3,500 in 
1954-55 and Rs. 7,000 in 1955-56. 


The Cumulative Time Deposit Scheme was started with effect from 
2nd January 1959. It gives opportunity to small savers to provide for 
specific purposes such as marriage, education of children, building 
a house, etc. The scheme works within the framework of the Post- 
Office Savings Bank, 

There are two types of accounts, viz., 5-Year account and 10-Year 
account. An account can be opened at any post-office by a single 
adult or two adults jointly, payable, to both jointly or either of them. 
Deposits can be made in fixed denominations of Rs. 5, Rs. 10, Rs. 20, 
Rs. 50, Rs. 100 or Rs. 200, subject to the Jimits for individual and 
joint accounts for each type. Thus, a person may deposit upto Rs. 100 
per month in a 10-Year account provided that the total of the deposits 
made during the entire period of his account or accounts (where he 
has more than one account) shall not exceed Rs. 12,000, exclusive of 
amounts withdrawn. A depositor can have more than one account 
in his or her name or jointly with another. In case of joint account, 
the limits specified above will be doubled. The depositor may deposit 
Rs, 200 per month in a 5-Year Deposit account. Withdrawals of 
sums in multiples of Rs. 10 totalling not more than 50 per cent. of 
the deposits made into the account are allowed once in the case 
of a 5-Year account and twice in the case of a 10-Year account, after 
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the account has been in operation at least for one year. The amounts 
withdrawn, with simple interest thereon at 6 per cent. per annum 
will be deducted from the amounts payable under the account. 
The interest on the deposits at maturity works out to about 3-3 per 
cent. on a 5-Year account and 3-8 per cent. on a 10-Year acconnt. 
The interest is free of income-tax and super-tax, 


In case of regular payments not being made, the date of maturity 
of the account is extended by the number of months for which 
defaults have occurred, subject to a maximum of five defaults in 
a 5-Year account and ten defaults in a 10-Year account. If the 
period of defaults exceeds this number, the accounts shall be treated 
as “discontinued” and proportionate amounts will be paid after 
the expiry of the period for which the accounts stand. During the 
initial period there does not scem to be any investment made in 
this new type of scheme. Even considering. the resultant investments 
both in the Post Office Savings Banks and the National Savings Certi- 
ficates and National Plan Savings Certificates, the investment position 
comes to Rs. 16 lakhs, Rs. 10 lakhs and Rs. 12 lakhs respectively. 
This definitely indicates-that the investment capacity of the people 
in this district for the-ycar. 1957-58 though slightly above that of the 
year 1956-57, has fallen much below the one obtaining in the vear 
1955-56. 


They are a new form of Government security introduced from 
Ist April 1960. They are different from other securities in that, 
interest is not paid on them but is pooled and distributed as prizes 
drawn by lot every quarter. As this is an entirely now scheme, figures 
of the amounts of investment jin them are not available at present. 


In order to intensify the small savings campaign into a mass move- 
ment the Government. has_ started various schemes which are in 
operation under executive instructions issued by the Government of 
Maharashtra and Government of India. The schemes are as follows :-- 


(1) The General Authorised Agency Scheme open to all citizens 
including Government servants, co-operative societies, scheduled 
hanks and social welfare institutions. 


(2) The Internal Agency Scheme. 

(8) The Primary Teacher’s Agency Scheme, 

(4) The Rural Agency Scheme. 

(5) The Extra-Departmental Branch Post-Master Scheme. 


In the field of insurance the progress made by this district until 
recently was rather slow. The insurance business made considerable 
headway since 1956, when insurance business was nationalised. With 
nationalisation, the Life Insurance Corporation became the foremost 
and the largest single agency doing life insurance business in India. 
The Lifc Insurance Corporation was established on 1st Septemhcr 1956. 
Since this date all-India insurances and provident societies and all 
foreign insurers ceased to carry on life insurance business in India. 
The general insurance, however, which. includes fire, marine, accident 
and other insurance business is kept open to private enterprise. 
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Under the new organisational and administrative set-up of the Life CHAPTER 6. 
asurance Corporation the Satara district is placed under the Raat 
uritorial jurisdiction of the Satara Division of the Western Zone. Bene, Trad 
‘he total number of agents working in the Satara district by the Banxine any 
nd of 1956, was 464. The number varied between 310 and 325 in FINANCE: 
957, and it was 310 by September 1958, Insurance 
Companies, 
The problem of rural indebtedness is one of the most important Financial Assis- 
xoblems with which the agricultural sector of our economy is beset tance to Agri- 
ince long, The Indian agriculturist is born in debt and has to live culture and 
n debt. Owing to his utter poverty and instability of income he is Industry. 
ilways at the mercy of the village money-lender or sawkar and does 
ittle to improve the production of his land for want of economic 
issistance, It is with a view to help hira out of his plight that the 
ystem of ‘Tagai’ was devised even before the British regime, The 
3ritish administrators adopted the already existing system and passed 
tnumber of Tagai Acts between 1871 and 1879. No active assistance, 
1owever, was given till the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1881 
md. the Agriculturists Loans Act of 1884 were passed. The former 
Act is broadly concerned with long-term Toans, while the latter deals 
with short-term accommodation, 


Loans under this Act are granted to cultivators for works of Land Improvement 

mprovement on land such as construction of wells and tanks, prepara- Lands Act of 
tion of land for irrigation, drainage, réclamation, enclosures, etc. 1883. 
The Collector, Prant Officer and Mamlatdar are authorised to grant 
loans upto specified limits bearing an interest of 8$ per cent. ie, 
16 pies per rupee per annum. In particular cases, however, the 
Government may reduce the rate of-interest or charge no interest 
at all. The loan is given when the grantor is satisfied as to the 
security with a margin of safety. Generally-immovahble property is 
demanded as security against loans to be advanced. 


Loans under this Act may be granted to holders of arable lands for — Agriculturists 
purchase of seed, fodder, agricultural stock or implements, They Loans Act of 
are also granted to hire cattle, to rebuild houses destroyed: by cala- as 
mities, to maintain cultivators while engaged in work on Jand or to 
achieve some such purpose. The rate of interest, the type of security 
and the terms and conditions of the grant of loans are the same as 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883. 


The following tabular statements show the extent of Government 


assistance under these Acts in the Satara district and bring to onr 
notice the actual needs of the people for Tagai loans. 
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From the foregoing tables it is possible to make certain observa- 
tions as regards the granting of Tagai loans. In the first instance the 
financial assistance granted under both the Acts seems to be very 
inadequate, 


The accompanying tables reveal the general trends in the Govern- 
ment’s scheme of assistance under these Acts. It can be seen from 
table No. 14 that the number of applications received during recent 
years under Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 does not show 
any tendency of substantial increase. To illustrate, the number of 
applications received in the year 1955-56 was 406. It increased only 
by 18 during the next year, but dropped again to 297 in 1957-58. 
On the other hand, the Government attitude is to disburse more and 
more loans every year, which becomes evident from the loans 
advanced during the year 1957-58. These circumstances, viz. 
willingness of the Government to grant assistance and unwillingness 
of the agriculturists to take its advantage can be explained by the 
inability of the farmer to repay the loan within the stipulated period. 


Figures in tables for the years 1955-56, 1956-57 and 1957-58 furthez 
reveal that the time-lag hetween the date of applications of the loans 
and the date of their sauction was quite short. Nearly sixty per cent. 
of the applications were sanctioned during a period of less than 
one month, and the rest were sanctioned within two to three months. 


It is also found from the tables that once the loans were sanctioned 
there was no delay involved in- disbursing the due amounts. The 
maximum period involved in this, was only two mouths, calculated 
from the date of their-sanction. 


There were also few cases) where applications for loans were turned 
down for one reason or the other, More than 68 per cent. of these 
applications were rejected because of the lack of security or adequate 
security, thirteen per cent. were rejected on account of the old dues 
that were yet to be paid to the Government and the rest were rejected 
for miscellaneous reasons, implying thereby the government’s dis- 
approval of the purpose for which the loans were asked for. 


The Government instituted a system of crop or seasonal finance 
when it was found that the financial assistance rendered by the 
Government through its various agencies fell short of the credit needs 
in the rural areas. The system is thus primarily intended to fill in 
the vacuum in the credit facilities caused mainly by legislation relat- 
ing to debt relief, money-lending and Jand tenure passed during the 


past few years. 


The advances made by way of crop or seasonal finance are secured 
by the crops grown by debtors. These advances are essentially short 
term in nature. Their main object is to finance agricultural operations 
required for raising of crops. The interest charged on these advances 
is quite reasonable. 
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The principal agencies which are recognised for grant of crop 
or seasonal finance are the following :-- 


(1) Co-operative Societies, 
(2) Tagai Loans (advanced through revenue department), 
(8) Graig: Depots, 


(4) Persons authorised under section 45 of the Bombay Agri- 
cultural Debtors’ Relief Act of 1947, 


As far as possible it is through the agency of the co-operative 
societies that the advances of crop finance are made to the persons 
who are parties to the proceedings or awards under the Bombay 
Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act of 1947. It is only in those districts 
where there is a paucity of co-operative organisations that the system 
of crop finance is allotted to agencies other than the co-operative 
societies. In Satara district the bulk of such finance is being 
provided by co-operative societies and to a lesser extent through 
revenue department by way of tagai.advances and through grain 
depots. This is quite in tune with the Government policy of making 
the co-operative societies the main ageney for providing crop 
finance to adjust debtors, This policy has given impetus to the 
formation of new co-operative societies, 

The accompanying statement shows the position as regards crop 
or: seasonal finance made through co-operative socicties in the Satara 
district during the years from 1946 to 1956, 
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The table shows that not all the applications made for obtaining 
crop finance were entertained. The reason for rejection of some of 
them was the default in payment of previous dues or want of 
adequate security furnished by the people. Few applications were 
rejected on the ground that the applicants owned no landed property. 


It is also seen from the table that since the beginning of the 
system, ie., from 1946-47 the demand for crop or seasonal finance 
loans by the debtors under the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief 
Act has been on the increase. The Government also responded well 
by increasing the crop finance almost every year from 1946-47 to 
1955-56 except for the year 1953-54, when there was a steep fall 
in the advances of crop finance. Recoveries, however, were not 
so satisfactory due to inadequate rains, failure of crops and a fall 
in agricultural prices. This resulted into the accumulation of Jarge 
amounts of unauthorised arrears in the district. 


As said above except in the year 1948-49, when only Rs, 440 were 
advanced to the applicants there were no advances made by the 
Grain Depots and Revenue agencies inthe Satara District. The 
advances were made by the co-operative societies. 


The following statement shows the arrangement for provision of 
crop finance made in the Satara district ;— 


Statement showing the arrangement for provision of crop or 
seasonal finance made in. the Satara District. 


Name of Taluka. Total No, ——————--—_-_—-____—--__ Total. 

‘ of Co-opera- Revenue. Money- 

Villages. tive lenders. 

Societies. 

Patan 205 205 205 
Satara 152 123 29 152 
Javli 198 109 17 126 
Wai 52 - 91 73 18 Si 91 
Man a beg 73 19 54 oe 73 
Khatav Me Sh * 96 70 20 ae 0 
Mahabaleshwar sis 56 26 30 Zs 5h 
Karad 116 110 6 116 
Phaltan he = 84 80 6 ake 86 
Koregaon a6 td 76 76 ac 16 
Khandala - 45 4] 4 a8 45 
Total ..  —-1,182 932 184 1,116 
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With a view to make crop finance available at a cheaper rate of 
interest through the existing as well as newly organised societies, the 
societies were advised to admit persons who were parties to any pro- 
ceedings or awards under the Act coming from their area of operation 
and also from the neighbouring villages as ordinary members or nomi- 
nal members and to reduce their lending rate of interest to 64 per cent, 
or 7 13/16 per cent. as the conditions of societies concerned permitted 
by amending their bye-laws suitably. The Central Financing 
Agencies agreed to charge a concessional rate of 44 per cent, to 
societies in respect of funds provided to finance the agricultural 
debtors, 


All this goes to show that Co-operative Societigs played a prominent 
role in providing crop loans to the agriculturists who are increasingly 
taking advantage of these facilities. 


The Government of India created a Small Scale Industries Section 
in the Department of Industries with a view to implementing the 
recommendations and policies of the All India Small Scale Industries 
Boards constituted by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. On 
the advice of this Board the Government have accepted the following 
definition of small scale industry :— 


“An industrial unit employing less than fifty persons (where 
power is used), or less than hundred persons (where power is not 
used) and having a capital of not more than five lakhs of rupees 
is to be regarded as a small scale unit.” 


In order to help such small-scale establishments and cottage 
industries the Government is granting them financial assistance 
under the State-aid to Small Scale and Cottage Industries Rule, 1935. 
The scheme is mainly intended to assist those units which cannot 
ordinarily get assistance either from the Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion or from the Maharashtra State Financial Corporation. 
Under this scheme loans are given to artisans for the purchase of 
tools and equipment and also to serve as working capital. The loans 
are payable in fifty monthly instalments, and bear a 4% per cent. 
rate of interest. In the Satara District the amount of loans considered 
during the period from the 1st January 1958 to the 30th September 
1958, was as follows :— 


Firstly, a sum of Rs. 35,000 was advanced to M/s. Phadke Industrial 
Works, Private Ltd., Karad. This loan was to serve a dual purpose. 
It was to be utilised for the purchase of land and also as working 
capital. It bore a compound interest of 3 per cent. and was to be 
repaid in ten annual instalments. 


Two companies, viz., the Plastic Products of India Ltd., Satara, and 
the B. R. Shinde and Company of Satara, had appliled for loans of 
Rs. 75,000 and Rs. 10,000 respectively. But they were rejected. The 
reasons for the rejection of the first were that their factory was located 
at a place which made its working uneconorhic and also because the 
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Anagement of the company was not in the hands of a suitably or 
chnically qualified personnel. The second application was rejected 
‘cause the applicant himself had no experience in the ficld of 
dustry proposed to be started. 


The most important aspect of the state’s programme for develop- 
ent of industries relates to encouragement to cottage and village 
dustries through provision of training facilities for artisans in the 
ie of improved tools and equipment. More important than this, 
»wever, is the financial assistance accorded by the State to these 
dustries. As a result of the sustained efforts of the Government 
this direction, there are 68 industrial co-operative societies in the 
Strict, and it is proposed to organise 125 industrial co-operative 
wicties of various categories during the period of the Second Plan. 
hese societies are to be given financial assistance by way of invest- 
ent in their share capital, subsidies towards managerial expenses 
ad loans and subsidies for purchase of equipment, etc. The financial 
isistance during the period of the Second Plan was estimated to be 
aout Rs. 486 lakhs. In addition, loans amounting to Rs. 680 lakhs 
vere also expected to be granted under the scheme of the State-aid 
» individual artisans or their co-operatives. 


The Department of Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries 
as certain schemes for granting financial assistance to cottage and 
illage industries in the district. Under these schemes loans and 
absidies are granted to individual artisans and their co-operatives. 
n what follows is a description of the operation of these schemes in 


he district. 


(1) Scheme tor grant of loans and subsidies to Educated Unem- 
doyed persons and Bona fide Craftsmen:for the purchase of tools and 
quipment and for working capital,--Financial assistance upta 
%s, 3,000 to educated unemployed persons and financial assistance 
1) to Rs, 2,000 to trained as well as to hereditary artisans in the form 
if loans and subsidies can be granted under this scheme. In the year 
1958-59 Rs. 3,787-50 were given as loan to six persons and Rs, 202-50 
vere given as subsidies to two persons under this scheme in the 
listrict. Two hona fide craftsmen also received Rs. 1,300 during the 


same period. 


(2) Scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to Backward Class 
artisans for the purchase of tools and equipment and for working 
capital. Were financial assistance is given according to the Rules of 
the Revenne Department. Preference and concessions in this respect 
are always given to those who are trained in the Government's 
peripatetic schools or institutions recognised by Government. During 
the period from 1st July 1958 to 30th June 1959, loans to the extent 
of Rs. 8,650 were given to ten persons and subsidies to the extent of 
Rs. 350 were given to two individuals in the district. 

Vf 5780-30 
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(3) Scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to Co-operatit 
Societies for purchase of tools and equipment and for workin 
capital—Under this scheme co-operative societies, one-third at lea. 
of whose members are bona fide craftsmen, can be granted financi; 
assistance up to Rs. 5,000, Of this amount 50 per cent. can be in th 
form of subsidy. To those co-operative societies, the majority ¢ 
whose members come from backward class, loans are given free c 
interest. For the remaining societies, however, interest at 44 per cen 
is charged. 


In Satara district the outstanding amount with three societies as o 
30th June 1958 on account of loan for tools and equipment amounte 
to Rs. 21,771-40. The outstanding amount Rs. 21,771-40 for workin 
capital in case of 23 societies amounted to Rs, 1,11,435 during th 
same period. In the same way, the loans repaid by societies on accoun 
of loans for purchase of tools and equipment came to Rs. 240-28 


while on account of loans for working capital the sum wa 
Rs, 9,059-51. 


(4) Scheme for grant of Haskell or Nutan Ghanis on loan-cum 
subsidy basis—The scheme is intended to induce Telis or oilmen t 
use improved types of ghanis in preference to the old, less productiv: 
ghanis. The nutan ghanis are supplied to telis and their co-opera 
tive societies on loan-cum-subsidy basis and the element of subsid: 
is not more than 4 of the total cost or Rs. 75, whichever is less 
During the year 1958-59 only one oil society of telis received a loax 
of Rs. 5,245-56 to serve as working capital. Besides the above 
important scheme ‘there are various other schemes administerec 
by the Department of.Cottage Industries and Industria] Co-operatives 
Schemes, under which financial assistance is given to forest labourers 
co-operative societies and labour contract societies, for example, car 
be mentioned in this connection. These schemes are sponsored bott 
by the State and by the Central Government. Financial assistance 
is given for purchase of tools and equipments for share capital, for 
welfare activities carried on by the societies, for management 
expenses, etc. During 1958-59, no financial assistance under these 
schemes have been rendered to any society in this district. 


Tanning and Leather Industry Development Scheme.—In this 
district only three societies received the benefit under the scheme and 
got Rs. 1,500-00 as loan during the year 1958-59. 


Scheme of Khadi and Village Industries Commission.—Under this 
scheme loans to the extent of Rs. 1,57,718-50 were granted to twelve 
societies of different types in the year 1958-59, 


The most important amongst various cottage industries in the 
district is the handloom industry. There are 23 weavers’ co-operative 
societies in the district. For the development. of handloom industry 
financial assistance in the form of loans is granted for purchase of 
improved tools and appliances and grants are given for opening of 
sales depots, plying mobile vans for the sale of. handloom cloth, 
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tablishment of dyeing, bleaching, finishing and calendering plants, 
r setting up mode] production centre, etc. Under the handloom 
2velopment schemes financial assistance to the extent of Rs. 53,200 
is been granted to the weavers’ co-operative societies out of which 
3, 9,882-36 nP. have been received till 1958-59. 


Under the Scheme of Central Financing Agency, Government has 
aced Rs. 1,24,906 with the Satara District Central Co-operative 
ank, Ltd., Satara, for financing the Industrial Co-operatives for 
orking capital. Out of this sum the bank has advanced only 
s. 19,801 to seven societies. 


Taking into consideration the growing importance of fisheries, in 
345 the Government set up a full-fledged Directorate of Fisheries. 
he fisheries schemes have a dual importance. Firstly, they serve 
s supplementary to the programme of Grow More Food and secondly, 
iey help in ameliorating the conditions of the fishing community 
hich is generally very backward. 


As the Satara district has no sea-coast, the programme for develop- 
aent of fisheries in the district comprises mainly the development of 
aland fisheries. 


_ The Department of Fisheries through various schemes grants Joans 
md subsidies under certain terms and conditions to fishermen and 
heir co-operative societies for various purposes such as purchasing 
if engines, mechanisation of fishing crafts, purchasing or repairing of 
ishing equipments such as boats, nets, engines, trucks, ice plant, etc. 
oan is also granted for working capital, 


The principal terms and conditions governing. the financial assist- 
ance are the following :— 


(i) Tangible security valued to the extent of 13 times the loan 
amount haye to be furnished by the loanee. [f not, a personal 
surety solvent to the extent of twice the amount of the loan with 
a letter of consent from the surety has to be furnished. 


(ii) The loan exceeding Rs. 1,000, is generally paid in two 
equal instalments, the first instalment being, payable immediately 
after a mortgage deed is executed ancl the second instalment after 
vouchers for the expenditure from the first instalment are produced, 


(iii) Loan for engine is granted in one instalment. 


Fishermen are granted a subsidy or the specific condition that 
they form a group of five to ten fishermen who should be members 
of a local fishermen’s co-operative society and do fishing collectively. 
The amount of subsidy in each case is generally 33 to 50 per cent. 
The repayment of the loan commences three months after the loan 
is disbursed. The loan is repayable. in. equal monthly. instalments 
over a period of five years. The loanees are required-to furnish 
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securities, either collateral only, equal to 14 times the loan amount 
or both personal and collateral securities each equivalent in value 4 
the loan amounts, 


Due to an extremely small scope for development of fisheries i 
this district no financial assistance under any of the above scheme 
is reported to have been granted either to the individual fisherme 
or their societies so far. 


Private Limited Companics.—Yill the forties, there was not a sing! 
Joint Stock Company (limited), run privately in Satara Distric 
The first, and perhaps, the oldest company was the Satara Electri 
Supply Company, Private Ltd., registered as far back as 1933. A 
present, there are 26 Private Limited Companies, working in th 
district. Except two companies which were registered before th 
outbreak of the Second World War, all the companies were startec 
during and after the War Period, in Karad, Phaltan, Satara anc 
Koregaor. A classification of the existing companies according t 
the nature of business’ they transact shows that of the 26 com 
panies, five companies were covered by the manufacturing group 
eight by the tracing concerns, four by the transport companies, four 
by the Public Utility concerns and the rest by the miscellaneou: 
group consisting of such companies as the money-lending, invest- 
ment and insurance companies. 


The following table gives in detail the break-up of these companies 
classified according to the nature of business they transact. 


Type. No. of Companies. 
Manufacturing :— 
Textile BA ae 1 
Chemicals . 
Printing and Publishing es 1 
Oil Extracting es a aA 1 
Enginecring Hie a 2 


Trading :— 


General trading Sy ts “8 3 
Agency business i Be . 38 
Motion Pictures Pe hs 4 1 
Cloth Trade ne ig ae 1 
Transport :— 
Motor transport re #4 . 4 
Public Utility :— 
Electric Supply we . 4 
Miscellaneous :— 
Money-lending. Investment and Insurance .. 3 
2 


Others as * a 
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‘the tolal paid-up capital of all these companies amounted to 
as. 13,00,510, while their authorised capital was Rs. 41,65,000 by 
he end of the year 1958. Most of the companies had sold ordinary 
hares. The total of ordinary shares amounted to Vs. 35,66,000. 
uring the same year. The other types of shares, viz., preference, 
leferred and undeferred, it seems, had limited demand in the 
aoney market. 


Public Limited Companies.—By the end of 1958, there were twelve 
‘ublic Limited Companies in the Satara district. These companies 
lo not include the ; joint-stock banks, which are described else- 
vhere. Likewise they do not include the investment trusts. The 
Western India Life Insurance Company Ltd., Satara, was the oldest 
nd perhaps the biggest of all Joint-Stock Companies in the district. 
t was registered in 1913 and is now merged in the Life Insurance 
-orporation. As regards other Companies, they were registered 
xither prior to or after the Second World War. 


A classification of the existing Companies, is given below. ‘The 
sulk of them fall under the manufacturing group. 
Classification of the Public Limited Companies :— 
‘Type. No, of Companies. 


I Manufacturing— 


(1) Textiles a mF Zz 
(2) Pharmaceutical 2 
(3) Printing, Publishing, etc. 1 
(4) Engineering a eg 1 
(5) Others paper nakng plastics, match, 
glass-work). is - 4 
We Public Utility— 
Electric Supply ie i ac i 
Wk Miscellancous— 
Insurance, 2 = at i 


The paid-up and the authorised capital of these companies amounted 
to Rs. 38,41,487 and Rs. 1,70,50,000, respectively. The manufactur- 
ing concerns had the lion’s share of it. 


SECTION LU—Tnrapr ann COMMERCE. 


Durinc THE FIRST HALY OF THE 18715 cenTURY the principal routes 
of trade were the Poona-Kolhapur-Karnatak road and the Pandhar- 
pur road by the Kaledhon pass, The first made road was from 
Poona to Satara by the Salpa pass, and it was made fit for carts in 184]. 
In 1848, except along the old Poona road and the Satara-Mahabalesh- 
war made. road, the traffic was carricd on by pack bullocks. In. 1883, 


* Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XIX, 1885, pages 194-200. 
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the district had 51 routes. Of these, the principal routes were: Foon 
Belgaum, Satara-Lonand-Poona,  Satara-Tasgaon, Karad-Tasgao 
Varandha-Dharampuri, Surul-Mahabaleshwar, Satara-Mahabaleshwa 
Satara-Pandharpur, Malharpeth-Pandharpur, Karad-Kumbharli-Sang) 
There was a considerable traffic between Satara and Konkan vi 
Mahabaleshwar. A cart road passed from Karad via the Phond 
Ghat to Chiplun. A large amount of traffic was destined to th 
ports on the Konkan coast, especially to Ratnagiri, Chiplun, Bankc 
and Mahad. “In 1857, the opening of the Varandha pass put W: 
within 60 miles of Mahad by cart road; in 1884, the opening c 
Kumbharli pass put Karad within sixty miles of Chiplun ; and in 187¢ 
the opening of Fitz-Gerald pass, placed Wai and Satara withi 
50 miles of Mahad.”. The following statement shows traffic b 
these passes between December 1877 and June 1878.4 


# As this traffic belongs to Kolhapur, Miraj, Sangli, Fhaltan and Pandharpu. 
as well as to Satara, the statement dues not show the district imports and export 
but the general usefulness of these passes, 
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The Poona-Belgaum mail road was, however, the chief route 
traffic in the district. This road was crossed by almost all t 
important roads of the district which served as fecders to the m 
road. 


The Lamans, a wandering tribe and the professional carriers 
the district, used to carry pack-bullocks to the coast a 
to Poona and other centres, They traded in such articles as cottc 
molasses, chillies, tobacco, and other articles of export. ‘They used 
bring salt, grain, spices and. groceries, The Lumans, however, d 
appeared after the opening of the cart roads to the ‘Konkan by 
Kumbharli and the Fitz-Gerald passes. 


Present Routes of Trade.—~The  Poona-Bangalore route of t] 
Southern Railway passes north to south through the heart of tL. 
district ; and as such this district is connected by railway to Bomb: 
via Poona, and with Miraj, Hubli, Dharwar, Bangalore, ete. TI 
Poona-Bangalore National Highway, which covers about $0 miles ar 
5 furlongs in this district, is another very important route of trad 
In addition, the district.is fairly served by five state highways, vi: 
(1) Poladpur-Mababaleshwar-Surul road, (2) Satara-Pandharpur roa 
(3) Guhagar-Chiplun-Karad-Jath-Bijapur-Hyderabad road, (4) Pi 
gali-Mayani-Tasgaon road and (5) Mahad-Lonand-Phaltan-Pandha 
pur road. 


Thus, roads in this district have facilitated trade with Bomba 
Poona, Bangalore, Sholapur, Kolhapur, Ratnagiri and Kolaba district 
A detailed description of these routes is given in the chapter on Con 
munications. 


Out of the total population of the district, viz., 11,75,309, trac 
provided employment...to, 53,646 persons including 10,723 sel 
supporting individuals. 


The following table indicates the distribution of these sek 
supporting persons (1) category-wise and (2) as between rural an 
urban areas. 
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The table shows that foodstuffs, among the retail trades, employed 
the highest number, i.e. 670, whereas 59 and 41 per cent, of the 
persons engaged in trade were coming from urban and rural areas 
respectively, 


The statement below gives the extent of employment in the various 
categories of trade and commerce during the census years of 191], 
1921 and 1931. 


STATEMENT OF THE EXTENT OF EMPLOYMENT IN TRADE IN SATARA 
DisTRICT DURING THE Census YEARS OF 1911, 1921 anp 1931. 


Serial Categories of Trade. 1911, 1921. 1931. 
No. 
1 Bank managers, moneylenders etc. 524 360 530 
2 Brokerage, commission and exports 47 19 25 
3 Trade in textiles A - 2,048 7 351 
4 Trade in skins, leather and furs .. 32 128 73 
5 Trade in wood m | 23 35 55 
6 Trade in metals ie y. 24 2 4 
7 Trade in pottery is Oe Satie 118 49 
8 Trade in chemical hs ui 56 11 21 
products, 
9 Hotels, cafes, restaurants H 1,011 138 310 
10 Trade in food-stuffs —.. +. 7,056 5,504 
11 Trade in fuel oe ss 245 seats 47 
12 Trade in articles of luxury and those 933 1,303 1,203 
pertaining to letters, arts and 
sciences. 
13. Trade of othersorts .. ss 1,414 mate 2,423 
14 Trade in clothing and toilet articles siataze esrcita 361 
15. Trade in furniture ee a ve be oe 31 
16 Trade in building materials a ere aaa 23 
17. Trade in means of transport ae snags sia be 12 
Total—Trade .. 13,413.—==SO7,845.SSC*S, 667 


eS re EVE CT ALE I SEIS SSIES ESP AIGA 


The statement is intended to serve as a historical presentation of 
the pattern and extent of employment in trade and commerce in 
this district. The table, however, does not give a real picture of the 
pattern of employment because, (1) the bases of censuses were 
different for different years ; and (2) there was no degree of unifor- 
mity in the enumeration of employment in various trades. 
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Trade in food-stuffs absorbed the highest number of persons in 
1911 and 1921, In 1931 the largest number of persons was engaged 


oF 


in “Trade of other sorts”, 


In the following paragraphs is described the structure, organisa- 
tion and volume of trade in this district. 


Since the publication of old Satara Gazetteer, the pattern and 
organisation of regional trade have changed considerably. Joint-stock 
companies and co-operative organisations have replaced the petty 
traders of the past. The development in the means of transport and 
communications and changes in the financial, social and institutional 
framework have brought about a revolution in the trade routes and 
volume and composition of trade. Consequently, trade has Jost its 
local character and has become interregional. 


The producer today dominates the market and not the middleman. 
Regulation and control of trade practices by the Government have put 
trade and commerce on a sound footing by bringing the consumer and 
producer face to face with each other. 


The chief articles imported are mostly industrial and consumers 
goods such as grocery, grains, cloth, building material, medicines, etc. 
Among grains, rice is imported from Bombay, Mahad, Karwar, Ratna- 
giti, etc.; tobacco from Sangli and Kolhapur; tea and coffee from 
Bombay and Poona; cloth from Bombay, Sholapur, Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur, Madras and Benares ; hosiery from Ludhiana ; sarees from 
Bangalore, Coimbtore, Bombay, Benares, Nagpur, Ichalkaranji, 
Madura, etc. ; dhoties from Bombay, Nagpur, Shelapur, ete. Of build- 
ing materials, timber is imported; from Kolhapur, Nasik, Malbar, 
Karwar, Dandeli ; hardwares from Bombay, Calcutta, Bangalore, etc. ; 
cement from Bombay, Porbundar, Okha; medicines and drugs are 
imported from Bombay, Poona, Calcutta; Ahmadnagar, Panvel, ete. ; 
brassware and copperware from Bombay, Bangalore, Nasik ; glassware 
from Oglewadi, Talegaon; leather goods from Bombay, Kanpur, 
Lucknow, Kolhapur ; cutlery from Bombay, Poona, etc. 


Following is an account* describing the position of export trade in 
1885 :— 

“The chief exports are molasses, grain, groundnuts, turmeric, chil- 
lies, cotton, timber and cloth. Since the opening of bridged and 
well-made roads, molasses, the chief export of the district, has of 
late come into increasing demand, and the cultivation of sugar has 
widely spread. Millet, wheat, chillies, turmeric and tobacco are 
sent to Bombay by Chiplun, chiefly from Satara, Karad and Walva, 
by the Jocal and Gujar Vanis who get these articles from the Kunbi 
husbandmen either in payment of debts or on cash payment. Cotton 
is sent from Walva and Tasgaon in bullock carts to Chiplun by 
Bhatias and Gujar. Vanis who buy unginned cotton from the 
husbandmen, have it cleared: by hand machines, and pack it in bales, 
each weighing about 250 pounds (10 mds.). As there is less loca 


* Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XIX, 1885. 
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demand owing to the growing import of European and Bombay 
piecegoods, the growing of cotton has lately fallen off.. .Coarse cloth, 
cotton sheets or pasocis, and blankets are chiefly sent to other 
districts.” 


Today (1960), export trade mainly consists of agricultural produce 
such asgroundnuts, groundnut oil, onions, turmeric, potatoes beans and 
gul. 


Groundnut is one of the most important commercial crops in Satara 
district. The validity of this claim can be adjudged from the fact that 
the average annual turnover of groundnut trade is in the vicinity of 
4,67,391 Bengali maunds, valued at Rs. 77,15,031 at the prices pre- 
vailing in 1958-59. In 1957-58, the turnover of groundnut trade was 
the largest at Karad, viz., 2,77,266 Bengali maunds valued at about 
Rs. 41,80,307. The other important centres where it is traded are 
Koregaon, Satara, Rahimatpur, Malharpeth and Wai, the volume of 
turnover at Koregaon and Satara being 61,801 and 35,650 Bengali 
maunds, respectively. 


The importance of groundnut as acommercial commodity has been 
constantly elevated since the beginning of this century, and especially 
during the past two decades, This is due to intensive cultivation 
and inercase in demand consequent upon the rise of Vanaspati indus- 
try. Recently many institutional agencies like agricultural produce 
market committees, co-operative sale and purchase societics and 
associations of traders have emerged. A number of oil mills and 
small oil-crushing units have been established, while the old oil ghanis 
are fading away in importance. 


At regulated markets, the procedure of sale and purchase of 
groundnut is according to the regulations Jaid down in the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1939. At places not served by 
regulated markets, the producers bring their produce to the premises 
of traders, and sell it if the terms are agreeable to them, Nearly 
half of the groundnut produce is crushed in the Jocal oil mills and 
the oi) is mainly exported to Bombay, Poona, Maliad and Panvel. 
Oil cake, which is used as cattle-feed or manure, is sent to Poona, 
Mahad and Panvel. However, a large quantum of it is consumed 
locally. 


Gul forms a considerable volume of exportable surplus in this 
district. It was so cven at the time of publication of the old Satara 
Gazetteer which listed it to be one of the chicf items of exports, The 
production of gul in 1957, amounted to 8,94,684 Bengali maunds 
valued at about Rs. 134,20,260 at the then prevailing prices. The 
volume and value of turnover at Karad in 1957-58, was 2,50,824 
Bengali maunds and Rs, 87,70,651, respectively. The other markets 
where gul is sold on wholesale basis, are Satara, Koregaon, Phaltan, 
Wai and Rahimatpur. 
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Trade in gul was brought under the purview of the Bombay Agri- 
cultural Produce Markets Act, 1939, and as such the procedure of 
marketing is governed by it. At the unregulated markets the sellers 
bring it in bullock carts or trucks to the premises of the purchasers, 
and sell on outright cash basis. The agriculturists sell their sugar- 
cane to the owners of gul factories, where it is crushed. The juice 
mixed with some chemicals is boiled in very big pans (Kadhais) for 
complete removal of colloidal impurities in the form of heavy scunt. 
The turbid and juice obtained from the crusher has to be freed 
from suspended colloidal and other undesirable impurities before 
it is boiled to get a good quality of gul. At the striking point the 
pan is immediately removed from the furnace and is kept a few 
minutes under constant stirring. The liquid gul is then transferred 
into cooling pits. As the temperature comes down, gul begins to 
crystallise. It is then put into galvanised gu? moulds (buckets) with 
perforated bottom. 


Gul is mainly exported to Bombay, Poona, Mahad, Chiplun, Ratna- 
viri, Vijapur and Gujarat region. A large portion of it is carried 
by railway from Karad, Koregaon, Rahinatpur_and Lonand stations. 
Yfowever, resort to the use of moter transport for export purposes is 
also very common, 


With the exception of a few wholesale merchants, most of the 
trade is in the hands of non-producing ones. The period of brisk 
business ranges from January to May. 


“ 


Satara is the most important centre of cultivation and claims 
nearly four-fifths of the whole production of it in Bombay Presi- 
dency.” * 


Turmeric (halad) is produced almost allover this district and is 
a good earner to its producers, The validity of this statement is 
proved by the fact that in 1958-59, the tumover of its trade was 
estimated to be about 1,00,785 Bengali maunds valued at 25 Sakhs 
of rupees at the then prevailing prices. The volume of turnover at 
Karad, Masur and Wai, which are the main centres of this trade, 
was 55,875; 17,690 and 12,500 Bengali maunds, respectively in 
1958-59, ‘The other important centres of wholesale trade. of turmeric 
are Satara, Malharpeth, Umbraj and Kole. 


The main destinations of export trade of turmeric are Bombay, 
Poona, Sangli, Mahad, Chiplun, Rajkot, Abmedabad and Delhi. It is 
sent either in the form of pieces or powder in railway wagons or 
trucks, 

Onion (Kanda) is another important commercial crop in this 
district. The average annual turnover of its trade is about 3,85,233 
Bengali maunds, valued at about Rs. 12,368,333 at the prices prevail- 
ing in 1958-59. TLonand is the biggest centre of this trade with an 
average annual turnover of nearly 1,25,000 bags. The onions from 


* Statistical Atlas, Bombay Presidency, 1925, 
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Lonand are famous country-wide for their good taste and durabi- 
lity. The main destinations of their export are Bombay, Chiplun, 
Mahad, Hubli, Dharwar, Bangalore, Hyderabad, Delhi, Calcutta, 
Kolhapur, Madras, Lucknow, Allahabad, Ahmedabad, etc. They are 
also exported to foreign countries like Burma, Ceylon and Africa. 


Besides, Lonand, the main centres of wholesale trade in onion are 
Phaltan, Satara, Karad and Masur. Sale and purchase of onions is 
regulated by the market committees. They are brought to the market 
yards by the sellers either in bullock carts or trucks, and are exported 
to the consumers markets by railway or trucks. Business is brisk 
between February and May. 


Following is an account of export trade from the old Satara 
Gazetteer : “millet, wheat, chillies, turmeric and tobacco are sent 
to Bombay by Chiplun, chiefly from Satara, Karad and Walva, by 
the local and Gujar Vanis who get these articles from the Kunbi 
husbandmen. Cotton is sent from Walva and Tasyaon in bullock carts 
to Chiplun by Bhatias and Gujar Vanis who buy unginned cotton 
from the husbandmen, have vit cleared by hand-machines and pack 
it in bales, each weighing about 250 pounds (10 maunds)—Teak is 
sent from Jaoli and Patan to Chiplun and other parts by timber-dealers, 
who buy at departmental sales and sell yearly a certain number of 
teak trees mostly in Government forests. Coarse cloth, cotton sheets 
or pasodis, and blankets are chicfly sent to other districts”. 


Considarable changes. have taken place since the publication of 
old Satara Gazetteer (1885), in regard to the composition and desti- 
nation of export trade, as the following account would reveal. 


Among other items, which do not form an_ inconsiderable 
portion of the total trade are potatoes, yowar, bajri, wheat, chillies, 
garlic, coriander, beans, tobacco, saflower, tur, chawali and tamarind 
(chinch). Koregaon, from where 2 lakh bags are exported is an 
important market of potatoes. Potatoes produced in Panchgani area 
are said to have good taste. Jowar and bajri, the main food-crops 
in the district, deserve a special mention by virtue of their large- 
scale production. However, due to their non-commercial character 
a special appraisal of their trade is not given. The destinations of 
their export are Bombay, Mahad, Chiplun, Ratnagiri and Panvel. 
Wai is an exporting centre of tamarind, Coriander is sent from 
Koregaon to Bombay, Belgaum, Hubli, Panvel and Thana on a large 
scale. Chillies and garlic are traded in large quantities at Karad, 
Satara, Rahimatpur and [Lonand from where they are sent to 
Bombay, Mahad, Panvel, etc. 


A picture of commercial activities in this district cannot be com- 
plete without an account of trade in honey which is prevalent at 
Mahabaleshwar and the areas near about. Before the Bombay 
Village Industries Board took over this activity, it was entirely in 
private hands, and the honey producers were unorganised. Its signi- 
ficance lies in the fact that it provides employment and income ‘to 
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the people who have no other major source of livelihood. The total 
turnover of honey is about 27,013 Ibs., valued at Rs. 36,738. Honey 
is mainly exported to Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad, etc. 


A large quantum of wood fuel and charcoal is exported from the 
Mahabaleshwar forests to Bombay and Poona. Hand-made things 
having an aesthetic sense, viz., footwears, made from sambara’s 
leather, walking-sticks, engraved woodwork and ayurvedic herbs are 
exported from Mahabaleshwar. 


There had been a steady evolution in the quantum and pattern of 
wholesale trade since the end of the 19th century. The changes 
were commensurate with the increase in population and the conse- 
quent increase in demand for goods and commodities, respective 
legislation, transport facilities, supply of capital and marketing 
intelligence. By the beginning of this century and even later, there 
did exist a non-monetised sector of the population. Trade and co- 
merce was in the hands of money-lenders. 


Till late thirties, grains, groundnuts, turmeric, chillies and timber 
listed the chief articles of export trade. But volume of their export 
was small as compared to the present exports. A very small quantum 
of trade found its way to the Bombay market, Weekly bazars were 
the main centres of trade. The exporters or the agents of traders 
in distant outside towns used to buy from the producers who used 
to bring their goods to the bazar places. The merchants were 
moving in the villages to collect the goods. 


From the late thirties, however, the state of trade changed con- 
siderably. Larger quantities of goods were sent to Bombay and distant 
markets consequent upon the availability of railway wagons and auto- 
mobiles. More banking as well as insurance facilities were made 
available. When Second World War broke out prices soared up 
and consequently, the agricultural producers and speculators were 
highly benefited. There was an all round increase in demand both 
at home and abroad, and: thus the volume of trade increased, while 
there was a shortage of consumers’ goods. This was followed by the 
rationing of the necessaries of life, which lasted in some form or other 
up to 1954, In the rationing period, Satara district supplied large 
quantities of food-grains to the Government. With the bifurcation 
of the old Satara district into North and South Satara districts in 1948, 
important markets like Tasgaon and Islampur were alienated to South 
Satara (ie., Sangli) and thereby a considerable volume of trade in 
cotton, tobacco, groundnut and gul was transferred to South Satara. 


The history of regulation of trade in Satara district began with 
application in 1944 of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act 
of 1939, according to which the Karad Market Committee came into 
existence, 


The following is a description of wholesale trade in its various 
aspects. 
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Satara is fairly rich in the production of agricultural commodities 
like groundnut, sugarcane, turmeric, onion, jowar, coriander, bajri, etc. 
Consequently, these commodities form a_ sizable portion of the 
wholesale trade in this district. Institutional agencies, agricultural 
produce market committees being the most important of them, handle 
a large volume of trade, and the entire district except Khatav, Maha- 
baleshwar talukas and Man peta is served by them. 


The important centres of wholesale trade are Satara, Karad, 
Koregaon, Phaltan, Lonand, Wai, Waduj, Patan, Umbraj, Rahimatpur, 
Wathar, Malharpeth and Masur, where the following commodities arc 
handled :— 


Satara ; Groundnut, groundnut oil and cake, turmeric, gul, jowar, 
fur, grams, onions, medicines and sugar, 


Karad: Groundnut, groundnut oi} and cake. gul, turmeric, 
onions, chillies, powar bajri, garlic. 


Koregaon : Grouncdanteoi), potato, coriander, grams, gul, jowar, 
chawali, betel-leaf. 


Phaltan ; Onion, kardai, bajri, cte. 
Lonand ; Onion, jowar, bajri, gul, kardai. 
Wai: Turmeric, gil, beans and jowar. 


Wathar : Potato. 


The above enumerated centres’ of wholesale trade are served by 
regulated markets, there being. sub-market-yards at Wai, Waduj, 
Surul, Umbraj, Masur, Malharpeth, Kole, Rabimatpur and Tonand, 
Under terms of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939, 
in accordance with which these markets are regulated, the market 
committee. licenses all traders, general commission agents, brokers, 
weighmen, hamals, and recovers licence fees from them, Tt also 
lays down regulations relating to their operations. The producers 
bring their produce to the vard over which cess is collected by the 
market committee. It is then sold by open auction or open agree- 
ment and not by secret signs. Immediately, after the bargain is 
struck, an agreement is entered into and signed by the scller, buyer 
and commission agent in the presence of an official of the market com- 
mittee, Value of the sales is given to the seller immediately after 
delivery of the goods, Deductions regarding merchandising charges, 
viz., commission, insurance, brokerage, hamali, weighment, ctc, arc 
made, The market committee also notifies the prevailing prices of 
commodities and arbitrates in disputes arising out of quality of 
commodity and terms of agreement. 


The following is a description of the extent and pattern of wholc- 
sale trade at the most important centres in Satara. 
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Karad is by far the greatest whulesale trade centre in this district. 
The following statement indicates turnover of regulated commodities 
at Karad, in 1958-59, 


Commodity, Volume of turnover, Value of turnover. 
(Bengali maunds) Rs, 
(1) Groundnut 95,515 18,24,117 
(2) Gul 2,49,909 49,85,684 
(3) Turmeric 55,875 13,18,350 
(4) Chillies 9,589 7,532,275 
(5) Onion 15,300 80,325 
(6) Jowar 2,88,238 41,21,803 
(7) Bajri 3,275 45,031 
(8) Coriander 849 29,807 


Groundnut, gul, jowar and turmeric are the important marketable 
commodities in this market. Nearly 75 per cent. of the gul produced 
is exported from Karad. The rise and fall of commodity prices 
depend upon the speculative activities in the Bombay market. There 
is a good number of oil-crushing mills~at-Karad and its hinterland. 
Nearly 50 per cent. of the production of groundnut is crushed here. 
Consequently there is a large volume of trade in oil and oilcake. 
Karad is also famous for wholesale trade in jowar, bajri, turmeric 
and chillies. 


Satara is known for the wholesale trade in groundnut, turmeric 
and gul. In 1958-59, the volume and value of turnover of ground- 
nut were 35,650, Bengali maunds: and. Rs. 7,138,000; of turmeric 
8,320 maunds and Rs. 1,73,040; and of gul 11,512 maunds and 
Rs, 2,53,264, respectively. There is a merchants’ syndicate at Satara 
dealing in sugar, cocoanuts, etc. Its turnover of sugar between 
August and March 1960, was of about one lakh of rupees. The 
merchants import sugar from Kolhapur and Nira. Cocoanuts are 
brought from Calicut, Mysore and Malbar regions, Satara is mainly 
an assembling market and is a distributing centre for Satara taluka. 


Koregaon is a distributing centre in respect of groundnut oil and 
cake, potato, gul and coriander. Rice, salt, timber, sugar and cloth 
are imported from outside and are distributed between Koregaon, 
Khatav and Man talukas. Rice is brought from Mahad, Panvel, 
Barshi, Latur and Sholapur; salt is brought from Thana, Bhandup 
and Panvel; timber is purchased from Dandeli and Hubli, The 
timber merchants purchase from the forest contractors, and trans- 
port it in railway wagons and trucks. It is cut in a saw-mill accord- 
ing to requirements and is exhibited for sale. 

Koregaon market is: important in respect of wholesale trade in 
potato and groundnut. Nearly, two lakh bags of potatoes are exported 
from Koregaon, 80 per cent. of which are destined to Bombay. The 
sced for potato plantation is brought from Junnar, Khed and Manchar 
in Poona district. The area comprising Koregaon market produces 
about 1,50,000 Bengali maunds of groundnut. Groundnut is crushed, 
and its oil and cake are exported, 
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Rahimatpur has a considerable volume of trade in groundnut 
turmeric, coriander and gui. Its annual turnover is nearly 
seven lakhs of rupees in respect of groundnut, and one lakh of rupee: 
each in respect of turmeric, coriander and gul. There are privat 
godowns which are sometimes let on rent for storing these commo 
dities. 


Rahimatpur is a distributing centre of groundnut, groundnut oil 
turmeric and coriander and a receiving and distributing centre o 
ul, 

History of regulation of markets in Satara district dates from 194: 
when the agricultural produce market committee was established a 
Karad, under authority of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Market: 
Act, 1939. It was then followed by the regulation of Koregaor 
market in 1949, Phaltan in 1952 and Satara in 1953. The Agricul 
tural Produce Market Committee, Karad, has sub-market yards a: 
Umbraj, Masur, Malharpeth and Kole; Satara has sub-market yard: 
at Waduth, Wai and Surul; Koregaon Market Committee has sub 
market yard at Rahimatpur ; and Phaltan Market Committee has one 
at Lonand. The Agricultural Produce Market Committce of Karac 
serves Karad and Patan talukas; that of Satara serves Satara, Wa: 
and Javli talukas; that of Koregaon serves Koregaon taluka only ; 
and that of Phaltan serves Phaltan taluka and Khandala peta. The 
Khatav and Mahabaleshwar talukas and Man peta are not served 
by any regulated market. 

Under terms of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 
1939, the method of sales is regulated in the respective market yards, 
The price of agricultural produce brought into the market is settled 
by open auction or by open agreement; and no deductions 
are made from the agreed price of consignment except for any 
authorised trade allowance. However, this rule is not scrupulously 
observed and deviations are often found, Weighment is done usually 
by weighmen in the market yards in respect of gul, groundnut, 
cereals and pulses. However, the buyers sometimes take an opportu- 
nity to circumvent the supervision of the market committee over 
the weighment and the ultimate settlement of the bargain, Usually 
the payments are made in cash. 


Some of the payments, however, are not made in cash but are 
adjusted against the accounts of the sellers. The sales proceeds are 
adjusted against the loans taken by the producer from. the merchants. 
Prior to the establishment of regulated markets, merchants used to 
make numerous deductions from the sales proceeds on account of 
a multiplicity of market charges, viz., dharmadaya, goshala and 
temple charges, kasar, etc. By and large, this practice disappeared 
from the establishment of regulated markets. The recognised market 
charges cover taxes, toll, cess, commission or brokerage and weigh- 
ment charges. This has reduced the burden on the agricultural 
sellers. 


A market committee is a corporate body and is responsible for the 
management and supervision of regulated markets, [t is composed 
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af members clected from among the constituencies of farmers and 
traders and government nominated members. Among the nominated 
members, may be the Marketing Inspector of the district, a taluka 
Mamlatdar or any citizen bent upon doing social work. However, 
sometimes it happens that though the representatives of the agri- 
sulturists are in majority some of them are influenced and won over 
by the traders. The Marketing Inspector is sometimes subordinate. 
such things and many others adversely affect the cause of the agri- 
culturist and defeat the very purpose of regulation, viz., the adop- 
ion of particular methods of sale and the settlement of disputes 
through market committee. 


The following is a description of the operations of the four agri- 
cultural produce market committees in this district. 


The regulated market at Karad was established in 1944. 


Under terms of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 
1939, the commodities regulated were. gul, groundnuts, tur, mug, 
shillies, onions, jowar, bajri and coriander: 


Besides a principal market yard at Karad, there are sub-market 
yards each one at Umbraj, Masur, Malharpeth and Kole. The 
market area comprises Karad and Patan talukas. The Karad Market 
Committee acquired outside the town «a site measuring twenty-five 
acres which would serve as market yard. 


The following table gives the statistics of volume of trade handled 
rw the Karad Market Committee in 1957-58 :— 


Commodity. Volume Value in 
(Bengali maunds) Rs. 

(1) Groundnut - 277256 41,80,307 
(2) Gul es 250824 37,70,651 
(3) Turmeric es 96657 15,80,174 
(4) Jowar ue 355406 48,22,542 
(5) Bajri i 8681 1,15,023 
(6) Chillies : 7011 3,35,476 
(7) Onions ne 4690 36,538 
(8) Tur se 255 3,154 
(9) Coriander ~ 3467 40,326 
(10) Mug ms 17 298 


The volume of trade handled at Karad market and its sub-market 
yards in 1958 was as under :— 


Groundnut .. 344795 Bengali maunds, 
Gul ba 190582 . 
Turmeric si 78807 : 
Chillies ay 7182 - 
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The Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1939, was made 
applicable to the Satara market from June 1962 and the market com- 
mittee was established in 1953. Market Committee consists of 
representatives of the agriculturists, traders and nominees of the 
Government and local authorities, and has jurisdiction over Waduth. 
Wai and Surul sub-market yards. Its jurisdiction extends over Satara, 
Javli and Wai talukas. 


The following regulated commodities are handled at this market : 
groundnut (shelled and unshelled), coriander, turmeric, gram, gul 
onions, tur, etc. The accompanying tables give, firstly, the volume 
of business transacted by the Satara Market Committee and, secondly, 
the volume of exports from Satara market.:— 
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VOLUME, VALUE AND DESTINATION OF EXPORTS FROM SATARA MARKET, 


Name of the Destination of exports. Quantity Value of 
Commodity. exported. exports 
Rs. 

Gul .. Poona, Mahad, Reenaen, Bombay .. 4,605 lumps 42,57: 

Groundnut .. Bombay, Poona : .. 3,200 bags 72,00! 

Turmeric .. Bombay, Poona, Sangli 2 (Gy 000 ¥ 3,75,00 

Coriander .. Poona, Madras el ,000 is 33,60 

Onion es Chiplun, Mahad, Belgaum 6, 225 ss 62,25 


a = 4 a OT ot eo EE er er 

The Committee collects licence fees from traders, commissiol 
agents, weighmen and coolies; and market cess on the sale of th 
various regulated commodities. 


Under the terms of the Bombay Agricultural Pr aie Markets Act o. 
1939, Koregaon was declared a regulated market from March 1949 
The commodities regulated were groundnut, groundnut kernels 
coriander, jowar, bajri, gul, tur, mug, chawali, gram and chillies 

The principal market yard is at ‘Koregaon, while there is a sub 
market yard at Rahimatpur:- Koregaon Market Committee whicl 
was established in October 1950, has jurisdiction over the whole o! 
Koregaon taluka. 

The Koregaon Market Committee provides tor the notification o/ 
prices prevailing at Sangli, Karad, Satara and encourages the agri. 
culturists to sell their commodities on the market yard in an unadul- 
terated and standardised form, Open auctions are made undei 
supervision of an official of the market committee which prescribes 
that weighments should be made only by licenced weighmen. It 
collects licence fees from the “A’ and ‘B’ class traders, commissiou 
agents, weighmen and levies’ a market cess on the sale of the regu- 
lated commodities. 


The following table gives the volume of trade in the various regu- 
lated commodities in 1957-58 :— 


TABLE No. 24. 


VOLUME AND VALUE OF THE COMMODITIES HANDLED A'T 
KOREGAON MARKET, 


Commodities Volume Value in 
(Bengali Maunds) Rs, 

(1) Groundnut shelled... i st 61,091 10,99,638 
(2) Groundnut anshelled: Me 3 710 23,430 
(3) Gul i ae 22,464 3,59,424 
(4) Chillies ie a a 1,327 76,966 
(3) Bajri i. se sf 1,062 13,806 
(6) Jowar 7 2 % 10,040 1,30,520 
(7) Gram Ne ae we 3,410 44,330 
(8) Mug - A a 840 11,760 
(9) Tur ai ae bee 1,250 17,500 
(10) Coriander als we ae 41,335 1,58,690 
(11) Chawali om ~ 2 2,670 34,710 
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‘Lhe Phaltan market was regulated in 1952, and accordingly gul, 
onions, safflower, jowar, bajri and wheat were regulated. The market 
area comprised Phaltan taluka and Khandala peta. Phaltan is the 
principal market yard, while Lonand is a sub-markct yard. 


The commodities are sold under the system of open auction which 
is made obligatory. The market committee collects adat, hamali, 
licence fee, market cess and weighment charges according to the 
bye-laws. Collection of charity, sut, etc., is prohibited. 


The tollowing table gives the voluiae and value of the arrivals 
of regulated commodities in the Phaltan market in 1957-58 :— 


TABLE No. 25. 


VOLUME AND VALUE OF THE COMMODITIES HANDLED A't 
PHALTAN MARKET. 


Commodities Volume Value in 
(Bengali Maunds) in Rs, 
(1) Gul 45,353 6,99,212 
(2) Safflower .. 16,240 2,63,603 
(3) Onion 1,57,500 4,55,712 
(4) Jowar 68,914 9,02,251 
(5) Bajri 24,237 3,54,281 
(6) Wheat 10,125 2,37,320 


The history of co-operative marketing in true sense of the term, 
began with the inauguration of the Karad Sahakari Kharedi Vikri 
Society Limited in 1937 and since then many co-operative marketing 
institutions were established. However, the principle of co-opera- 
tion did not prevail much in the field of marketing. Co-operative 
institutions in this district function mainly at places served by regu- 
luted markets, At Karad, there are two co-operative sale and 
purchase societics and one multipurpose society, There is a multi- 
purpose society at Koregaon, and a taluka co-operative purchase and 
sale society at Phaltan. At Satara, the Satara and Javli taluka co- 
operative purchase and sale society and the Bahirdeo-Karanje multi- 
purpose society function as commission agents in the market yard. 


The following statement shows the business of these societies in 
1957-58. 
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The district and taluka headquarters and such other towns and 
villages, where periodical bazars are held, constitute the market 
places which rank next to wholesale trade centres. They are gradu- 
ally losing their former importance, firstly, because of the developed 
means of transport which enable the distant producers to bring their 
stock to the markets, secondly because of increase in the number of 
retail shops and lastly because of the importance attached to centres 
of wholesale trade. 


Following is the talukawise list of places, where periodical bazars 
are held :— 


Taluka or Peta. Places where periodical bazars are held. 
Javli .. Kasbe, Baranoli, Kudal, Humgaon, Ane- 
wadi, Kelghar, Medha, 
Karad .. Charegaon, Supne, Kole, Nandgaon, 


Ond, Kale, Karad, Mhasoli, Kolewadi, 
Masur, Pal, Tambe, Shenoli, Vadagacn, 
Haveli, Umbraj, Yelgaon, Belvade Bk., 
Undale, Perle, Shirgaon. 

Khandala .. Khandala, Lonand, Shirval. 


Khatav .. Aundh, Budh, Chitali, Diskal, Katar 
Khatav, Khatav, Mayani, Mhasurne, 
Pusegaon, Rajapur, Trimali, Kaledhon, 
Vaduj, Pusesawaii. 

Koregaon .. Koreguon, Rahimatpur, Satara Road, 
Bhadale, Deur, Kinhi, Kiroli, Kuma- 
the, Pimpode Bk., Targaon, Wagholi, 


Wathar. 
Mahabaleshwar .. Mahabaleshwar, Panchagani. 
Man .. Mhaswad, Dahiwadi, Gondavale Bk,, 


Kukudwad, Mahimangad, Malavadi, 
Mardi, Palashi, Shingnapur, Varkute, 


Vavarhire. 

Patan .. Chaphal, Dhamani, Dhebewadi, Helwak, 
Kumbhargaon, Marul, Morgiri, Patan, 
Tarale. 

Phaltan .. Phaltan, Adarki Bk. Barad, Bibi, 
Giravi, Gokhali, Nimblak. 

Satara .. Satara, Satara suburban, Angapur Tart 


Vandan, Atit, Kanher, Limb, Nag- 
thane, Parli, Tasgaon, Waduth. 


Wai .- Wai, Pachwad, Surul, Bhuinj. 
Fairs which are still held on festive occasions give ample oppor- 


tunities to petty traders to display their goods and carry on brisk 
sales. They are usually attended by the village populace. 
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‘Lhe commodities handled at the fairs are cloth, ready-made 
clothes, utensils (of copper, brass, aluminium, stainless steel anc 
bronze), sweetmeats, fruits, stationery, cutlery, crockery, toys, per: 
fumery, toilets, watches, furniture, hardware, agricultural implements. 
ropes, cattle, etc. All the transactions take place on cash basis. 


The approximate average valuc of the total tumover at important 
fairs in this district, is given below :— 


Place of the fair. 


Phaltan 
Javli 
Rahimatpur 
Morni 


Khandala 
Lonand 

Malavadi 
Mhaswad 


. 
. 


Yotal 


Value of turnover 
(Iu rupees. ) 


65,700 


The following is the list of places where fairs are held :-- 


Name of Taluka. 


Javii 


Karad 


Places where fairs are held. 


Morni, Parvat, Kasbe Tambi, Anewadi, 


Medha. 


Savade, Yevati, Mhasoli, Tulsan, Sajuy, 


Tambave, Shenoli, Gondi, Khbubi. 
Kival, Chikhali, Masur, Karve, Pal, 
Kole, Rethare Bk., Vasantgad, Karad, 
Sadashivgad, Govare, Vadgaon, Haveli, 
Kolevadi, Talbid, Belvade, 'Tasvade, 
Atke, Kodoli, Yelgaon, Yenape, Bhur- 
bhushi, Ghogaon, Ond, Nandgaon, 
Vahagaon, Khodashi, Vanavasmachi, 
Ghonashi, Salshirambe, Jinti, Kavathe, 
Talgaon, Kharade, Vadoli, Bhikevar, 
Yembhu, Sayapur, Kese, Shirvade, 
Parale, Shirgaon, 


Khandala 


Khatuv 


Koregaon 
Mahabaleshwar 


Patan 


Phaltan 
Satara 
Wai 
Man 
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Ahire,  Morve,  Mbavashi, — Harali, 
Andosi, Pipre Bk., Wagoshi, Asawali, 
Kanheri,  Zagalwadi, — Bhadavade, 
Bawade, Bhade, Khandala, Ajnuj, Par- 
gaon, Koparde, Nimbodi,  Padli, 
lonand, Padegaon, Rui,  Shirwal, 
Sanguvi, Vadgaon, Naigaon, Kesurdi, 
Wathar Bk., Wing, Karnavadi, Bhat- 
ghar, Mirje. 


Kaledhon,  Chitali, Kuroli, — Vadui, 
Vikhale, Vadgaon, Don, Bhosarc, 
Pusesav]i, Nimsod, Mayani, Khat- 
gun, Mol, Daruj, Darjai, Dharpudi, 
Wakeshwar, Sundarpur, Kokarale, 
Ambheri, Jamb, Pimpari, Aundb, 
Dalmodi, Fusegaon, Mhasurne, Cho- 
rade, Shenvadi, Khatav. 

Kinhi, Tanrdulwadi, Rahimatpur. 


Parsond, - Qld Mahabaleshwar, Panch- 
gani, Rajapuri, Taighat, Dhandeghar, 
Bhose, Bhilar. 


Chapher, Chaphal, Urul, Yerad, Patan, 
Mhavashi,, Taliye, Maneri, Ganjali, 
Zakade, Nav, Chopadi, Belwade Kh., 
Tripudi, Ambrule, Addeo, Bondri, 
Pimpaloshi, Tolewadi, Dhoroshi, Ghot, 
Bambavade,Marlashi, Jalu, Kalgaon. 
Morgiri, Kokisare, Panchgani, Dhurade, 
Kusrund, Rahude, Ambrule, Marali, 
Sonawale, Maldan, Khale, Kusavade, 
Kumbharagaon, Ambeghar, Nisare, 
finti, Nathoshi, Mahind, Bucholi, 
Salane, Sanboor, Nigode, Karale, Adul, 
Nade, Udhavance, 

Javli, Phaltan. 

Nagthane, Borgaon, Sajjangad. 

Chandavadi, Mandhardeo. 

Malavadi, Divad, Narwane,  Palashi, 
Shingnapur, Dangari, Mhaswad. 


Retail shops are the intermediaries between the wholesalers and 
consumers, Their stock-in-trade generally: consists of grains, spices, 
chillies, salt, groundnut oil, cocoanut oil, sugar, gul, tea, coffee, soap, 
agarbatti, paper, slate. tooth powder, erasmic goods, petty medicines 
like aspro, anacin, purgolax, castor oil, paludrine, sulphadizine, etc., 
which they procure from wholesalers partly on cash and partly on 
credit basis. The retailers, especially the grocers, offer credit facili- 
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to their customers in turn. Satara, Mahabaleshwar, Panchgani 
and Karad municipalities have enforced the Bombay Shops and 
Establishments Act of 1948, which makes registration of all the shops 
and establishments compulsory. Karad, however, is the chief centre 
of retail trade. 


There are 723 retail shops employing the largest number of persons 
in the category in the district, viz., 1,685. Of these the grocery and 
cloth and hosiery groups constitute the biggest number, and are dis- 
persed in all the seven peths, viz., Somwar, Mangalwar, Budhwar, 
Guruwar, Shukrawar, Shaniwar and Raviwar. 


There are 770 retail shops in Satara, the biggest number in the 
district. Retail shops provide employment to 1,347 persons in this 
town and are concentrated in Wards No. 8 and 5 of the town. 


Of these, the grocery shops and cloth and hosiery shops number 
185 and 79, respectively. 


There are 160 retail shops, dispersed in three wards. They provide 
employment to 397 persons in Mahabaleshwar. Of these the grocery 
shops constitute an important group numbering 25 with leather goods 
and footwear shops following a close second numbering 16. 


Trade is very brisk during the “season” but dull during winter 
and monsoon, when the tourist traffic declines. 


There are 68 retail shops employing 144 persons. They are mostly 
concentrated in wards number three and four of this town. Of these 
the grocery shops constitute the prominent group of 16. Sweetmeat 
and cloth and hosiery shops follow a close second and number J1 and 
7, respectively. 


Trade is brisk during the “season” as in Mahabaleshwar. 


Description of retail shops dealing in the various commodity groups 
is given below :— 

Grocery shops deal in cereals, pulses, gul, sugar, oil, ghee, spices, 
condiments, tea, coffee and provide for maximum employment in the 
whole group of retail establishments. Most of the traders conduct 
business on a small scale though the stock in trade varies between 
Rs. 500 and Rs. 40,000. The local wholesale dealer supplies all their 
requirements and only occasionally they resort to Bombay’, Poona, 
Sangli, Sholapur markets for purchases. Generally, they buy on 
credit. Business is dull during rainy season and brisk during October 
and March. 


The cloth and hosiery group of shops which ranks next, sells all 
varieties of textiles buying their requirements either from the local 
agents of the textile mills or from business centres like Bombay, Poona, 
Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Belgaum, etc. The value of the total turn- 
over of an individual seller varies from Rs. 300 to Rs. 60,000. Busi- 
ness is brisk during spring and festive occasions and dull in rainy 


season. 
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The quality of cloth sold except during marriage and festive CHAPTER 6. 
seasons is medium and coarse. Woollen goods are in demand only Some 
; : Banking, Trade 
in winter. and Commerce. 
TRADE AND 
These shops are located mostly in towns and cities having a sub- Commence. 
stantial school-going number and deal in fountain pens, pencils, Retail Trade. 
paper, toilet articles, socks, handkerchiefs, leather and plastic Stationery and Cut- 
belts, toys, umbrellas, etc. The stock-in-trade is purchased directly “Y- 
from Bombay, Poona, Kolhapur, Dharwar, on cash basis. The 
value of the average turnover of individual retailer varies between 
Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 12,000. 


Boots, sandles, chappals, suitcases, leatherstraps and raw material Leather goods and 
of shoe-making, etc., leather, nails, thread, etc., are sold in these shops, Footwear. 
The purchases are directly made from factories at Kanpur, Luck- 
now, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras or from local artisans. 
The business of waterproof footwear is comparatively brisk 
on the eve of rainy season while quality leather goods are demanded 
in larger quantities in winter. 


These shops deal in utensils made of brass, copper, aluminium, Metal Utensils. 
bronze, stainless steel, German-silver, ¢te.,. which are purchased 
from Bombay, Poona and Madura. Aluminium utensils are generally 
purchased by the poor. Business is brisk in the post-harvest period 
{ie., between October and April), and dull during rainy season. 


Almost every town has a medical shop which dispenses and Medicines, 
sells medicines of both the indigenous and foreign variety. Its 
stock-in-trade comprises homeopathic and allopathic drugs and 
medicines, injection tubes, surgical apparatuses, Ayurvedic medi- 
cines and condensed vitamins which are purchased from whole- 
salers or from the producing units directly or through their local 
agents. Restrictions on imports of foreign drugs have created a large 
market for Indian products. 


The exhaustive and accurate statistics of the volume and value of Trade in 
imports and exports in respect of all the municipal towns are not — Municipal 
available. The octroi collections of the municipalities, however, give Towns. 


a rough idea of the imports. Octroi is collected only on imports 
and not on exports. Hence, the statistics are available mainly in 
the case of imports. In some cases only the figures of quantity are 
available while in others those of value are available. As the 
figures are calculated from the octroi returns of the municipalities 
no statistical accuracy is claimed for the same. 


3 


The following statement shows the volume and value of imports 
and exports in 1957-58 in respect of important municipalities in 
the district. 
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Village shopkeepers constitute an integral part of the rural 
society, providing the village populace with their day-to-day 
requirements. 


With the decline in the importance of periodical bazars, there 
has been an increase in the variety and volume of commodities 
handled by the village shopkeeper. His stock-in-trade generally 
consists of grains, groceries, salt, sugar, tea, gul, oils, spices, cocoa- 
nuts, soap, tobacco, betel-nut, chillics and other miscellaneous 
articles. Sale of cloth, foreign and indigenous medicines and drugs 
by a few large shopkeepers is also not unusual. 


All articles are purchased by them from wholesale dealers in the 
neighbouring towns mostly on credit. Their transactions with the 
village customers are partly on cash and partly on credit basis. 
Sometimes they act as money lenders to farmers. 


Hawkers are to the towns what pedlars are to the villages. In 
the municipal towns~in the district there are about 75 hawkers, dis- 
tributed as under—Karad: 35,° Mahabaleshwar 20, Panchgani 2, 
Wai 5, Phaltan 5 etc. Of these Karad, Mahabaleshwar and Panch- 
gani municipalities have framed special laws for them under which 
they are required to pay licence fees. 


The hawkers carry goods on their person or in hand-carts or 
burrows. The goods include, milk, vegetables, fresh fruits, sprouted 
grains, cocoanuts, betel-leaves, pickles, fish, bread, groundnuts, 
sweets, dry fruits, cloth, hosiery, ice-cream, tea, peppermints, sugar- 
cane juice, utensils, earthen-ware, toys, stationery, cutlery, crockery, 
grocery, oil, agarbattis, bidis, and other miscellaneous articles. 


The hawkers purchase their stock-in-trade from wholesale or retail 
dealers in towns partly on credit but mostly on cash basis. In most 
cases they receive cash payment from their customers for the goods 
sold, but in some cases they are often paid in kind. 


The following statement (compiled from the quarterly returns 
under the Bombay Sales Tax Act of 1946), gives the number and 
volume of business transacted by the big shopkeepers as on 31st 
March, 1957, in rural areas of the district. 
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The statement does not include the shops whose turnover, do 
not reach the minimum prescribed for registration under the .Sal 
Tax Act (ie., Rs. 10,000 in the case of importers and manufacture 
and Rs. 30,000 in.the case of other dealers), such as shops dealit 
in machinery and capital goods, fuel and power, industrial comm 


Shops Registered dities and miscellaneous goods. 


Under Sales 
Tax Act. 


The number of registered dealers in the rural areas of the distri 
was 155 as on 3lst March 1957. Of these, 109 were dealers in foo: 
‘stuffs with a total turnover of Rs. 2,63,00,000; 40 in clothir 
and other consumer goods with a total turnover of Rs, 30,12,00( 
5 in building materials with a turnover of Rs. 3,42,000; and on 
one in transport vehicles and goods with a turnover of Rs. 1,26,000 


Dealers in towns registered under Sales Tax Act :—The followir 
statement (compiled from the quarterly returns under the Bomb: 
Sales Tax Act of 1946), shows the number and gross turnover of tl 
registered dealers as on 31st March 1957, for the Satara, W: 
Panchgani, Mahableshwar, Karad, Phaltan, Mhaswad. and Koregac 
towns. Such dealers whose turnover does not reach the minimu 
prescribed for registration under the Act (ie., Rs. 10,000 in the ca: 
of importers and manufacturers and Rs. 30,000 in the case + 
others) are excluded. 
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The following table gives the townwise distribution of registered 
dealers and their gross turnover as on 31st March, 1957 :— 


‘ | 
Niu Yon ee |, ee 
() | Karad Be 3 | 202 | 4,71,66,000 
2) | Satara JL 164 4,06,25,000 
@) Phaltan 7 e | 83 | 2,73,83,000 
(4) Koregaon oe ay : | 8 10,72,35,000 
(5) | Wai J | 43 47,73,000 
(6) Mahabaleshwar 43 29 7,47 ,000 
(03) | Panchgani Z | 14 19,15,000 
(8) Mhaswad : 9 | 4,32,000 
Total... 619» 23,02,76,000 


j | 


Following is a description of pedlars from the old Satara Gazetteer 
which states that “below the village shopkeepers are the pedlars and 
hawkers who are generally Marwari and local Vanis, Telis, Kasars, 
and Shimpis. These men travel from village to village during the 
six or eight months of the fair season”. In 1959, there were nearly 
600 pedlars in this district with a majority of them in Karad and Wai 
talukas. They carry a variety of articles which include groceries, 
fruits, ice-candies, vegetables, spices, ready-made clothes, sarees, 
khans, tea, bread, biscuits, swectineats, ete., either on their person or on 
bicycles. Moving from village to village, they sell their goods on 
cash basis or against agricultural produce to their customers to whom 
they are intimately known. They usually purchase their stock-in- 
trade from the merchants at all the market places. 


With the advancement of trade and commerce in the district, it 
was felt necessary to have organised associations to deal with the 
various problems faced by the trading community. These associa- 
tions primarily aim at solving problems of the traders vis-a-vis the 
governing authorities, making available to individual traders various 
facilities and promoting security and stability to their trade. 


The associations of traders in this district, however, never deve- 
loped beyond limited dimensions. The field and range of their 
activities was always limited to a small area. The following are the 
names of such associations. (1) The Kirana and Bhusar Merchants’ 
Association, Karad, (2) The Cloth Merchants’ Association, Karad. 
(3) The Saraf Association, Karad, (4) Kirana and Bhusar Merchants’ 
Association, Lonand, (5) Traders’ Association, Koregaon, 
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The Kirana and Bhusar Merchants’ Association, Karad, is a regis 
tered association and was established in 1958. The Cloth Merchants 
Association was established in 1956 but was not registered till 1961 
The Saraf Association, Karad, is the oldest one in this district. Ii 
was established in 1935 and registered in 1952 under the Trade 
Unions Act. The remaining two associations are not registered, and 
they function only as advisory bodies giving guidance and promoting 
a sense of security and stability among the traders of the respective 
trades. 


The history of controls and rationing dates back to 1942. Con- 
sequent upon the general shortage of consumers’ goods caused by 
World War II, the Government of India adopted a policy of ration- 
ing, and as such rice, wheat, jowar, bajri, sugar, kerosene, cloth, ete. 
were distributed through ration shops. Trade in these commodities 
in the open market and their movement were controlled and prohi- 
bited. The “compulsory levy system” was adopted, and accordingly 
certain quotas of grains were levied on the farmers. Rigidity 
continued to prevail in this respect till the first step towards decontro] 
was taken in 1948, The reasons generally advocated for the continua- 
tion of controls were that (i) rationing helps to maintain prices at 
a level. which is fair both to the producer and consumer ; (ii) it 
reduces hoarding by the middleman, and (iii) it reduces the hard- 
ships of the poor and allows for a balance of foodgrain supplies in 
the deficit areas. 


The situation in regard to supplies of consumer goods improved 
to some extent after 1950. This prompted the Government to relax 
the extent of controls since 1950 which finally resulted in the 
complete decontrol in 1954.-On account of the worsening food 
situation since 1956, limited controls in the shape of creating food 
zones, sale through fair price shops and restrictions on the movement 
of foodstuffs have been revived in this State. 


The State Government introduced this scheme to distribute food- 
grains at reasonable prices and to put a halt -to the rising prices 
which imposed a heavy burden on the lower and middle classes. 
There were 273 fair price shops in September, 1960 in Satara district. 
Of them 45 are owned by village panchayats, 62 by co-operative 
socicties and 176 by private shopkeepers. The quantity and value 
of foodgrains supplied to the fair price shops during 1959-60 was 
us under :— 


Commodity. Amount, Value realised at 
(B. Mds.) ex-godown rate, 
Rs. 
Wheat .. ati 98,420 14,36,938 
Rice as -s 57,408 10,838,384 


This value at ex-godown rate is recovered from the fair price shop- 
kceper who is allowed to gain profit at 40 nP. per B. Md. 


SATARA DISTRICT hos 


Rice js distributed at the monthly rate of three seers for an 
dult, and one and a half seer for a child. Wheat and sugar are 
ade available in ample quantity. The customers are, however, 
aquired to maintain a card. 


Co-operative societies and village panchayats are given preference 
ver private shopkeepers for opening shops. Government regulations 
equire the fair price shopkeeper to maintain (i) a stock register, 
ii) a visit book, (iii) a complaint book, and (iv) daily sale registers, 
fe is also required to execute an agreement and to deposit with 
he Government a sum of Rs, 150, The issue of cash memo in respect 
ff each sale is made compulsory. The fair price shops are supervised 
xy the District Supply Inspectors. 


The weights and measures in this country differ from place to 
lace and also sometimes for each commodity at the same place. 
n order to-put an end to the confusion resulting from such a state 
yf affairs and to adopt some uniform system, the Parliament enacted 
he Standards of Weights and Measures Act, 1956. This Act laid 
lown the basic units under the Metric System, which derives its 
yame from the primary unit of measurement—the metre. The 
prototype of the metre is maintained at the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures at Sevres. France. The decimal system is 
applied to the units of weights and measures to indicate multiples. 


In pursuance of the Standards of Weights and Measures Act, 1956, 
enacted by the Government of India, the then Government of Bombay 
enacted the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 
1958, for the enforcement of standard units: based on the Metric 
System in the State. Adoption of this System began in 1958 and is 
scheduled to be completed by the end of 1966. 


In Satara district, the provisions of the Enforcement Act relating 
to weights were applied from 1958 to the Karad market area, regulated 
under the Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939. The system has 
also been extended to Satara City municipal area. 


The following are the conversion tables concerning weights, 
measures, area and volume :~ 


1 Grain = 0-64799 grams = 64-799 mgs. 

1 Tola = 180 grains = 11-6638 grams. 

1 Val = 4:4 grains = 0-2916 grams = 291-6 miligrams, 

1 Ounce = 2-43056 tolas = 28-3495 grams. 

1 Pound (Ib.) = 0-4535924 kilograms = 453-592 grams. 
1 Seer = 0-93310 kilograms = 933-10 grams = 80 tolas. 
1 Ton = 1-01605 Metric Tons. 

1 Md. = 0-0367347 Tons = 0-0373242 Metric Tons. 

1 Inch = 0-0254 metres = 2-54 centimetres. 
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Foot =: 12 inches — 0-3048 metres = 30-48 centimetres, 
Yard == 36 inches = 0:9144 metres = 91-44 centimetres, 
Furlong = 660 ft. = 220 yards = 201-168 metres. 
Chain == 20-1168 metres. 
CosMince. ; 
Weights and Sq. Inch = 0-00064516 Sq. metres. 
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Measures. 1 Sq. Foot == 144 Sq, inches = 0-092903 Sq. metres, 
1 
1 
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Sq. Yard = 9 Sq. feet — 0-83618 Sq. metres. 

Sq. Mile =.640 acres — 258-999 hectacres. 

Cubic inch == 16-3871 cubic centimetres. 

Fluid Ounce = 28-4132 cubie centimetres. 

Gill = 142-066 cubic centimetres, 

Gallon = 277-420 cubic inches — 4:54596 litres. 
1 Litre = 1000-028 cubic centimetres. 


Except in the market areas of Karad and the Municipal area o 
Satara city, the old units-of, Weights and Measures arc still prevail 
ing. Some of the-unvits, viz; nilave, kolave, chipate, mapate, sher 
adisari, and payali have heen prevalent for long. In course of timc 
their unit values did change, though their unit names have remainec 
the same. 


CHAPTER 7—-COMMUNICATIONS 


Int THE FIRST HALE OF THE IS8ni CrNnrury, there were two 
principal routes above the Sahyadris. First, the Poona-Kolhapur 
and, Karnatak route ran by the little Bor pass in Poona, the Salpa 
pass at the north-east of Goregaon, the Nhavi pass south-east of 
Koregaon and then by the line of the present Satara-Tasgaon road. 
The other main line was the one east to Pandharpur by the 
Kaledhon pass. 


In 1826* ten routes of traffic ran through the Satara district. Of 
these ten routes, two ran north and south from Poona to Belgaum, 
two to north-east from Satara to Sirar in Poona and Abhmadnagar, 
two to east from Satara to Sholapur, two to south-west from Karad, 
vne to Rajapur and the other to Malvan in Ratnagiri, and two ran 
west to Dapoli in Ratnagiri. Of the two routes which ran south 
from Poona to Belgaum through Satara, one route about 241 miles 
long, went by the Bor pass through Koregaon, and the other route, 
about 213 miles long, crossed the Nira near Shirwal at 30 miles 
south of Poona and 34 miles north of Satara, and passed by the 
Khambatki pass through Satara, Karad and Islampur. Of the 
two routes which ran north-east frony Satara, one covered a length 
of 87 miles to Sirur, and the other ran 120 miles to Ahmad- 
nagar. For 34 miles from Satara’ to Shirwal’ both these routes 
followed the Poona-Belgaum route by the Khambatki pass. Of the 
two routes which ran east from Satara to Sholapur by Pandharpur, 
one route, about 131 miles long, went to Triputi, Vishapur and 
Pingli, the other route, about 148 miles Jong, passed by Rahimatpur, 
Pusesavali, Mayani and Kaledhon. pass. Of the two routes which 
ran south-west from Karad, one route, about 117 miles long, passed 
by the Anaskura pass to Rajapur, and the other route, about 119 miles 
long, passed by Kolhapur and the Phonda pass, to Malvan. 


1 Compiled Saini the Aceoune of roads in the Cipittoce ar Bombay Presidency, 
Vol, XIX, 1885, pages 194 to 200. 
* Clunes’ Itinerary, 31-37, 44-46, 64-68, 
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The first made road was from Poona to Satara by the Salpa pass. 
In 1841 the whole of this road was made fit for carts. In 1848, 
except along the Old Poona and Satara-Mahabaleshwar made roads, 
the traffic went by pack bullocks. The Poona-Belgaum and the 
Satara-Kolhapur roads were both passable to carts. 


By 1885 Satara was well provided with roads. In 1883 the district 
had 51 routes of roads running over a stretch of 956 miles. Of these, 
206 miles were metalled and 166 miles were murumed (ie. laid with 
crumbly trap). Of these, seven routes running over 372 miles were 
maintained out of provincial revenues, and were under the charge of 
the Public Works Department. The remaining 44 routes running over 
583 miles were maintained from local funds. Of the 44 routes main- 
tained from local funds, three were first class routes running over 
89 miles, 18 were second class routes running-over 204 miles and 
28 were third class routes of 290 miles length. 


The state of transport and communications by the end of the last 
century was far better in Satara district* than in most of the other 
districts in the Bombay Presidency. Of the fifty-one routes thirteen 
viz, the Poona-Belgaum, Satara-Lonand-Poona, Satara-Tasgaon and 
Karad-Tasgaon roads which ran North and South, and the Varandha- 
Dharampuri, Surul-Mahabaleshwar, Wai-Adarki, Satara-Mahabale- 
shwar, Satara-Pandharpur, Malharpeth-Pandharpur, Karad-Nagaji, 
Karad-Kumbharli and Peth-Sangli roads, which ran east and west, 
were important. The Poona-Belgaum road was the chief line of 
traffic and was metalled and bridged throughout. The Satara- 
Lonand road was murumed and was bridged throughout except 
on the Vasna river. This road was shaded by magnificent avenues 
of tamarind and fig trees. The Satara-Tasgaon second class road 
was not bridged throughout ; ‘at Dhamner in Koregaon the Krishna 
was crossed by a ferry in the rains. The Karad-Tasgaon road was 
murumed. 


Besides the chief roads, there were many bullock-cart tracks and 
passes. 


Since the Road Development Programme of 1946 sponsored by the 
State Government, there has been considerable progress as regards 
road development in this district. The highways were improved 
upon and many a bridge was constructed. By March 1958, the total 
mileage of major roads was 1,282, of which 723 miles were metalled 
and 559 un-metalled@. The centres of commerce and trade, viz., 
Karad, Satara, Koregaon, Lonand, Wai, Phaltan are all served by 
highways. This district enjoys the advantage of being connected by 
various routes to Ratnagiri, Kolaba, Thana, Poona, Bombay, Sangli 
and Sholapur districts. The Poona-Bangalore highway links this 
district to Belgaum, Hubli and Bangalore. 


* Satara district was then comprised of the present Satara district and some 
talukas of Sangli. 

@ Handbook of Basic Statistics, Bureau of Economics and Statistics, 
Maharashtra State. 
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The Poona-Bangalore railway line passes north to south through 
the centre of the district and traverses the Phaltan, Koregaon and 
Karad talukas. Its total length in this district is about 74 miles@ @. 


The rivers in this district are not navigable and as such, water 
transport is not of any material significance. This district is not 
served by any aerodrome. In the paragraphs which follow is given 
a detailed picture of various modes of transport and communications 
in this district. 


Roads are classified, according to their importance, into five cate- 
gories, viz., (i) National Highways, (ii) State Highways, (iii) Major 
District Roads, (iv) Other District Roads and (v) Village Roads. 

As facility of transport is one of the determinants of the degree of 
economic progress of a region, the degree of road development 
assumes a special importance. The following statement indicates 
mnileage of the various categories of roads in Satara district. 


Categories of Roads. Mileage. 


Serial No, 

Major Roady 
1, National Highways mY 80-68 
2. State Highways + -« 21255 
3. Major District Roads .. «+ 546-08 
Total... 839-26 

Minor Roads 
4, Other District Roads es .. = 22-95 
5. Village Roads 615-35 


Total .. 1,187-60 


Grand Total 1,976-86 


PP ER 

This National Highway starts at Poona and enters Satara district 
on its northern border at mile 29/3, a distance of 5 furlongs from 
Sarole. In its stretch it runs through the Khandala, Wai, Medha, 
Satara and Karad talukas. The total length of this highway in this 
district is 80-63 miles and is under control of the Buildings 
and Communications Department. In its course between mile 
No. 41/4 and 44/2 it traverses the Khambatki Ghat. The entire 


length of this road in Satara district is black-topped. After _ its, 


stretch from North to South, it leaves Satara in mile No. 110 and 
enters Sangli district to proceed further to Kolhapur, Belgaum and 
Bangalore. 


@@ Handbook of Basic Statistics, Bureau of “Economics and Statistics, 
Maharashtra State. 
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CHAPTER 7, It touches the following places at the mile numbers indicated 
— against them :— — 


aes Place. Mile No, 
National Highway. (1) Sarole as oe 30 
Poone-Bangelore (2) Shirwal e sas 82 
(3) Khandala nr we 42 IB.* 
(4) Vele i a's 45 
(5) Surul ar Ms 48 
(6) Kavatha a wi 50 
(7) Bhuinj fs an 54 
(8) Pachwad ae ag 57 
(9) Udtara - 58 IB. 
(10) Anewadi bes a 60 
(11) Varya a os 65 
(12) Satara es ai 69 LB; and T.B! 
(13) Shendra 7A ad 74 
(14) Borgaon ff i 78 
(15) Atit si oa $2 LB. 
(16) Kashil oe ae 85 
(17) Umbraj - » OL LB, 
(18) Karad Hy .. 102 LB. 
(19) Wathar an .. 108 


Place of Junction, Name of the Road. Class of Road. 
1. Shirwal wie »» Mahad-Shirwal-Lonand- S. How 
Pandharpur. 
2. Khandala.. .. Lonand-Khandala . M.D.RS 
3. Vele i .» Vele-Pimpida .. M.D.R. 
4. Surut ees .. Poladpur-Mahabaleshwar- S. H. 
Surul. 
5. Joshi-Vihir .» Wai-Wathar M.D.R. 
6. Bhuinj 2 .. Bhuinj-Vaduth-Mahuli 0. D. RS 
7. Pachwad Fe .» Pachwad-Medha M.D. R. 
8. Satara “i .. (i) Satara-Pandharpur S. H. 
(2) Satara-Mahabaleshwar M.D.R. 
(3) Satara-Vaduth-Satara M, D.R. 
Railway Station. 
(4) Satara-Shendra M.D. R. 
(5) Satara-Rahimatpur- M.D. R. 
Tasgaon. 
* 1,B.—Inspection Bungalow. 
t 'f.B.—Travellers Bungalow. 
@ $.H.—State Highway. 
2 M.D.R.—Major District Road. 
3 O.D.R.—Other District Road. 
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Place of Junction, Name of the Road. Class of Road. 
9, Nagthane.. .. Patan-—Tarale--Nagthane .. M.D. R, 
10, Khodad $s .. Saspad—Venegaon—-Targaon O.D.R. 
11. Umbraj - .. .. () Umbraj—tTarale : 
(2) Umbraj—Mayani M,D.R. 
12. Karad ye .. (1) Guhagar -- Chiplun — S.H 
Karad-~Bijapur, 
(2) Karad-—Tasgaon .. M.D.R. 
(3) Karad — Kolewadi -- M.D.R. 
Gudhe-—Dhebewadi. 


(4) Karad— Yelgaon—Yenpe M.D. R. 
-—Khind-~—Mohare. 

(5) Karad — Pusesavali — M.D. R. 
Shingnapur-—Natepute. 

(6) Karad—Shenoli Railway O0.D.R. 
Station. 

FE ETE 


This road crosses the following rivers over bridges at the mile 
ruumbers indicated : 


River, Mile No. 
Nira aa hb A 29/5 
Krishna - ae os 54/4 
Venna ae ae a 65/6 
Urmodi a ea Jy 78/8 
Tarali ii rc aie 90/4 
Uttar Mand oe 33 a 91/4 
Koyna es ae etl OL /2 
Mand os es ay 108/3 


This highway has a black-topped surface and is motorable through- 
out the year. 


The Poladpur-Mahabaleshwar-Surul State Highway emanates from 
the Poona-Bangalore Road (National Highway) at mile No. 48 near 
Surul and runs in the western direction a distance of 37 miles upto 
Ambinali Ghat on the western boundary of Satara to enter the Kolaba 
district. It passes through the Pasarni and Ambinali Ghats which 
fall between mile numbers 8/4 to 14 and 28 to 37 respectively, and 
traverses the Wai, Mahabaleshwar and Jaoli talukas. The surface 
of this highway is asphalted upto mile 27/4, and water bound 
macadam beyond that. 


It touches the following places :— 


Mile No, 
Wai re - 4 6 LB. 
Panchgani... a ve -16. TB, 
Mahabaleshwar ae . 26 LB. 


Ambinali ee a ae Ol DB. 
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CHAPTER 7, The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by it :~ 
eee Place of Junction, Name of Road. Class of Road. 
OADS. 
State Highways See eat cs EDie Toe See ese Dey gue he ae pe OE 
Poladpur- — Wai + +» (1) Wai—Pachwad . M.D.R, 
Mahabaleshwar- (2) Wai—Dahiwadi 0. D.R. 
Surul Road, Panchgani ve +» Kudal—Panchgani . ODR, 
Mahabaleshwar .. .. Satara—Mahabaleshwar M. D. R. 


— 


x 


The highway crosses the Krishna river over a bridge at Wai and 
is motorable throughout the year. 


Guhagar-Chiplun. This state highway starts from Guhagar in Ratnagiri district and 

Karad-Jath- enters Satara on its western border at mile 46/6 on Ghatmatha near 

Bijapur Road. Banoli. It runs a distance of 47 miles and 2 furlongs in the east 
with a bulge towards south, and leaves this district at mile 94 near 
Surali to enter Sangli district. During its course, it crosses the Patan 
and Karad talukas and the Kumbarli Ghat (from mile 46/6 to 48/6). 
This road joins the Poona—Bangalore National Highway in its mile 
No. 85/1, and runs a distance of 5 furlongs alongwith it and again 
takes off from it in mile 85/6.°.The surface of this road from 
mile 46/6 to 85/1 is asphalted and that from mile 85/6 to 89/6 
is concrete. The section between miles 89/6 and 94 has a water 
bound macadam surface, 


It touches the following places :— 


Mile No, 
1. Helwak 2 p, ss 52 1B. 
2, Patan A ial a 66 I.B. 
3. Malharpeth 2 a as 72 LB. 
4, Karad 7 se = 87 LB. 
5. Ogalewadi ie - . 90 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by it :— 


Place of Junction. Name of the Road. Class of Road. 
Matharpeth .. .. Malharpeth — Umbraj—Pandhar- M.D. R. 
pur. 
Karad oe .. (1) Poona—-Bangalore . NAW. 
(2) Karad—Tasgaon .. M.D.R. 
(3) Karad—Kolewadi—Gudhe — > 
Dhebewadi. 
(4) Karad — Masur — Targaon-— es 
Rahimatpur —- Koregaon-- 
Lonand. 


(5) Karad -- Yelgaon — Yenpe— % 
Khind—Mohare, 
(6) Karad — Pusesavali —-Shing- e 
napur—Natepute. 
(7) Karad — DushereeShenoli O. D.R. 
Railway Station, 
ne A PE ET I I I TT TE EEE SED 
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This road crosses the following rivers over bridges. 
(1) Koyna ie is in mile 52 

(2) Kera we a ” "65/1 
(3) Krishna i oe BP BT, 


It is motorable throughout the year except minor interruptions 
over the submersible bridge across the Krishna at Karad. 


This state highway starts from Mahad in Kolaba district and 
enters Satara at mile No. 48/5 near Shirwal. From Shirwal the 
general direction of this road is from west to east. After traversing 
a distance of about 49 miles and 4 furlongs it enters Sholapur 
district at mile 98/1 near Dharampuri village, Dharampuri being 
in Sholapur district. 


In its stretch it touches the following important -places :— 


Mile No. 
Shirwal i Ah ae 48/5 
Lonand ae ae le 66 OLB. 
Taradgaon ae A ss 70 
Phaltan on ap “a 83 1B. 


This highway crosses the Poona—Bangalore road at mile 48/5 near 
Shirwal, and the old Poona—Satara road at Lonand. 


Though this road is classified as a. state highway, actually its 
condition at present does not conform to: the stipulations laid down 
for a state highway. Section of this road from Shirwal to Lonand 
has a water bound macadam surface. There are a number of natural 
crossings and Irish bridges (ie. dips .with.paving). Under the 
Vir Dam Project the section between mile 50/1 to 54/3 is being 
diverted to a higher level to avoid its submergence below Vir 
reservoir. The diversion road is almost complete but remains to be 
opened for traffic. The section from Lonand upto border of the 
district is asphalted. The entire length of this highway in Satara 
is motorable throughout the year except some interruptions during 
heavy rains. There is neither any bridge on this road, nor any 
important river crosses it, The average width of this highway 
including side shoulders is 24 feet. 


This state highway takes off from the Poona-Bangalore road at 
mile 69/3 at Satara. It runs a distance of 61 miles and 3 furlongs 
in the eastern direction until it enters the Sholapur district at mile 
61/3. It traverses the Satara, Koregaon, Khatav and Man talukas. 


This road is in charge of the Buildings and Communications Depart- 
ment. Of the total length of 61 miles and 3 furlongs length of 
59 miles and 3 furlongs (viz. between 1 and 11 and 12 to 61/3) has 
a water bound macadam surface and only 2 miles length is black- 
topped. 
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It touches the following places at miles indicated against them. 


Mile No. 
Mahuli is 4 as 4 
Koregaon ae ad sc lL TB. 
Pusegaon ad eh oa 22 
Pingli 4 ae a 35 
Gondawala “a % aa 40 LB. 
Mhaswad ifs me aia 54 LB. 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by it, 


Place of Junction. Name of the Road. Class of Road. 
1. Koregaon .. Karad — Masur --Koregaon— M.D. R. 
Lonand. 
2, Pusegaon .. () Aundh—Phaltan =. OCDLR. 
(2) Pusegaon—Vaduj—-Kaledhon M.D. R. 
3. Pingli “8 ... (1) Karad — Pusesavali—Vaduj— a 


Dahiwadi—Shingnapur. 


(2) Pingli:--Mayani—Tasgaon S. H, 
4. Mhaswad -+ (1) Mhaswad—-Shingnapur .. M,DR. 
(2) Mhaswad—Shenewadi O. DLR. 


The road crosses the following rivers and nallas and there are 
bridges over all of them ;— 


Mile No, 
(1) Krishna ral es a 3 
(2) Vasna - zs Pe 9/7 
(3) Koregaon nalla ‘s a sal 
(4) Lodhawada_nalla as ue 45 
(5) Man es i x 52 
(6) Karanj nalla_.. ins “ 52 


This highway is motorable throughout the year. 


This state highway starts from Tasgaon in Sangli and enters Satara 
district at mile 29 near Mayani on the southern border. It runs 
a distance of 17 miles and 4 furlongs from south to north to join 
the Satara-Pandharpur State Highway in its mile 46/4 near 
Pingli. 


It touches Katar Khatav village at mile 39 where it meets 
Pusegaon-Vaduj-Katar Khatav road. This road does not cross any 
major river. 


The entire length of this highway in Satara has water bound 
macadam surface and is motorable throughout the year. 
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This road emanates from mile 69/3 of the Poona-Bangalore 
National Highway at Satara and runs to the north-east a distance 
of about 10 miles. It connects Satara town with Satara railway 
station, and traverses the Satara and Koregaon talukas. ‘The entire 
length of this road is black-topped and is in charge of the Buildings 
and Communications Department, 


It touches the following places :— 


Mile No, 
Wadhe a ia wind 3 
Arale Bind te x 5 
Vaduth os Pe a4 7 


It does not cross any important road, but crosses the following rivers 
at the miles indicated against them, and there are bridges over all 
of them :— 


Mile No. 
Venna ae es ee 3 
Krishna sa Pe i 6 
Vasna ts Pe w 10 


It is motorable throughout the year. 


This road starts from Wai and terminates at Wathar. It runs 
a distance of 20 miles in the east and traverscs the Wai and 
Koregaon talukas. 


It touches Ozarde, Shirgaon and Pimpoda. 


The Poona-Bangalore road crosses: it in its mile No. 8 near Joshi 
Vihir and the Pimpoda-Sonka road takes off from it at Pimpoda. 


It does not cross any big river. The surface of this road is water 
bound macadam and is motorable thronghont the year. 


This road starts from Satara at mile No. 67/4 of Poona-Bangalore 
road and runs in the north-west direction. It traverses the Satara, 
Jaoli and Mahabaleshwar talukas, and terminates at Mahabaleshwar 
hill station at its mile No. 32/7. The road is classified as a Major 
District Road in the revised Road Planning of Satara district, This is 
the shortest route to Mahabaleshwar hill station and as such, is most 
convenient to the travellers coming from Bangalore side and the 
Deccan. 


The road touches the following important villages on its way :— 


(1) Kanher is ms ee Mile No. 7. 
(2) Ankla af os s Mile No. 8. 
(3) Medha ie ae i Mile No. 15. 
(4) Ambheghar .. a8 és Mile No. 20. 
(5) Kelghar ee as af Mile No. 21. 


Tt crosses the river Venna at Kanher in mile No. 7/2 where there 
is a bridge and also at mile No, 19/7 near Ambheghar, where ‘there 
is no bridge. 


Vf 3730-83 
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The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
this road :— 


Place of Junction. Name of the Road. Class of Road, 
Medha zy .. Medha-Pachwad .. M.D.R, 
Kelghar Par -. Kelghar-Kedambe » V.R. 


The surface of the road is water bound macadam and is motorable 
for eight months only. The work of improving it is in progress 
and it is expected to be motorable throughout the year in near 
future. 


This road emanates from the Guhagar-Chiplun-Karad-Jath-Bijapur 
State Highway at Malharpeth at mile No, 72. It runs a distance of 
10 miles in the north-east,.upto Umbraj and 58 miles in the east 
upto Varkute on the»eastern boundary of the district to enter the 
Sholapur district. It covers a distance of 63 miles in Satara district, 
and traverses the Patan, Karad, Khatav and Man talukas. Surface 
of the entire length of the road falling in this district is water bound 
macadam. 


It touches the following places in its stretch :— 


Mile No, 
Charegaon i. .. 6 
Umbraj is nae 72) 
Masur i .. 1 
Mhasurne i .. 82 
Mayani ie .. Al 
Varkute os ... 62 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by it :— 


Place of Junction, Name of the Road. Class of Road. 
Charegaon.. .. Charegaon-Padloshi . OD.R. 
Umbraj ie .- Poona-Bangalore .. N.H. 

Masur or .. Karad-Masur-Rahimatpur .. M.D.R. 


This. road crosses the Krishna river near Umbraj. There is na 
bridge over the road. It is not motorable throughout the year. 
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This road starts from Karad on the Poona-Bangalore road at 
nile No. 100/8, and a little away from the confluence of the Krishna 
ind the Koyna. Its length of 1 mile and 7 furlongs from the starting 
point is common with the Karad-Bijapur read and has a cement 
soncrete surface. Total length of this road is 42 miles and 5 furlongs. 
In its stretch from south to north it traverses the Karad, Koregaon 
and Phaltan talukas and touches the following important trade 
centres and railway stations :— 


Masur ae in mile 9 
Targaon én in mile 15 
Rahimatpur.. in mile 93 
Koregaon 2: in mile 31 
Padali ae in mile 37 
Deur aA in mile 42/5 


It either touches or crosses the following roads :— 


Na RG A Ae oe. 


Place of Junction. Name of the Road. Class of Road. 
Rahimatpur .. .. Satara-Tasgaon .. .. M.D.R, 
Koregaon.. .. Satara-Pandharpur .. S.H. 

Deur As .. Old Poona-Satara .. . M.DR, 


Pa eed a RS aR ES a 

The surface of this road except its section between Rahimatpur 
and Koregaon is unmetalled. It is a fair ‘weather road and _ traffic 
over it is obstructed in the rainy season, 


The road starts from Satara on the Poona-Bangalore road at mile 
No. 70/2 and runs a distance of about 6 furlongs in common with the 
latter. In its stretch in the south-east direction it traverses the 
Satara, Koregaon and Khatav talukas and enters Sangli district to 
terminate at Tasgaon, Total length of the road in Satara district is 
29 miles and 2 furlongs. It crosses the Krishna in mile No. 12 near 
Dharaner where there is a seasonal ferry service. A submersible 
bridge was proposed there. 


The following villages are situated by the road :— 


Chinchner i in mile 6/1 
Dhamner bs in mile 12/1 
Rahimatpur_.. in tile 14/5 
Pusesavali ate in rnile 27/7 


Tt erosses the Karad-Masur-Targaon-Koregaon-Lonand road in 
mile 15, the Nandoshi-Gopuj road in mile 22/6 and the Karad- 
Pusesavali-Natepute road in mile 27/7. 
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The surface of the road is metalled. After completion of the 
proposed bridge at Dbamner it will be motorable throughout the 
year, 


Starting from Karad the road runs towards the east and form: 
part of the Karad-Bijapur State Highway for nearly 3 miles 
Thereafter it takes off towards the north-east upto Shingnapur or 
the border of the district to enter Sholapur district where it termi: 
nates at Natepute. It passes through the Karad, Khatav and Mar 
talukas over a distance of about 52 miles. It crosses the Nandani riven 
at mile 17, the Yerla at mile 28 near Vaduj, the Man at mile 39 nea 
Dahiwadi and a perennial nalla at mile 47 near Vavarhire. These 
rivers and streams cannot he crossed due to rising flood waters during 
the monsoon. 


Tt touches the following places :. 


Kurla ae in mile 9 
Pusesavali os in mile 15 
Vaduj ad in mile 28 
Pingli Bk Fe in mile 35 
Dahiwadi Fy in mile 39 
Vavarhire be in mile 47 
Shingnapur.. in mile 52 


The following roads are crossed by it :— 


Place of Junction. Name of the Road. Class of Road. 
1. Mile No, 8 ..Malharpeth-Pandharpur . MDR. 
2. Pusesavali .. Satara-Tasgaon .. . M.DR. 
3. Mile No, 23 .. Nandoshi-Gopuj .. “ ,, M.D.R, 
4. Mile No. 35 .. Satara-Pandharpur » SH, 


The section of this road between Karad Bijapur road and Pusesa- 
vali is not motorable, while the rest is motorable throughout the 
year and has a metalled surface. 


This road emanates from mile No. 105/38 of the Poona-Bangalore 
road, i.e, about 3 miles south of Karad. It runs towards the south- 
west covering a distance of 15 miles and 2 furlongs right upto the 
horder of this district to enter Sangli district. Tt traverses only the 
Karad taluka. 


The entire surface of the road is unmetalled. After execution of 
the proposed improvements. jt is expected to he motorable 
throughout the year. 


SATARA DISTRICT d17 


This road starts trom Karad on the Poona—Bangalore road at mile 
No. 102/5 and runs towards the west. The total length of the 
cad is 16 miles and it traverses the Karad and Patan talukas. 


{t touches the following places :— 
Kolewadi .. in mile 8/6 
Kusur .. in mile 9/2 
Gudhe .. in mile 16 
Dhebewadi .. in mile 15/5 

The surface of this road is metalled and it is an all weather 
oad. 

Starting from Dahiwadi this road traverses in common with the 
<arad—Pusesavali—Natepute road for about two miles. It then 
akes a turn towards the north and runs through Man and Phaltan 
‘alukas upto Phaltan town. The total length of this road is 23 
niles and 8 furlongs. 


The following villages are situated by the side of this road :— 


Vadgaon .. in mile 4 
Pangari .. in mile 6 
Mograle .. inmile W2 
Bhadali .. inmile 18 


The section of 12 miles and 3 furlongs ic, between Dahiwadi and 
Mograle has a metalled surface, while the rest. of the road is 
mmetalled. The section of the road falling in the Mograle Ghat is 
notorable only during the fair scason. 


This road starts from Pusegaon on the Satara—Pandharpur State 
dighway at mile No. 22, and goes towards the south-east up to 
<aledhon where it terminates. The total length of the road is 
(0 miles. It crosses the Karad—Pusesavali—Shingnapur road in 
nile 12 near Vaduj and the Tasgaon--Pingli State Highway in 
nile 17/2 near Katar Khatav. 


The surface of the road between Pusegaon and Katar Khatay is 
netalled and motorable throughout the year. However, beyond 
Katar Khatav it is unmetalled and motorable only in fair weather. 


This road starts from Patan situated on the Guhagar—Chiplun— 
<arad—Bijapur State Highway at mile No. 65 and runs in the 
aorthern direction upto Nagthane. The total length of this road, 
neluding its section in the ghats, is about 24 miles. It touches 
Vajroshi, Tarale, Nune and Saspade on its way. It traverses the 
?atan and Satara talukas. 


This road crosses the Tarali river near Tarale village where 
t ferry service is provided in the rainy season. It passes through 
ailly tracks and is not motorable throughout the year. 
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This road starts from Phaltan and runs up to Sangavi where i 
enters Poona district at mile No. 6/2. In its south to north stretch i 
this district it runs a distance of 6 miles and 2 furlongs. 


There is no important village or town on this road. There ar 


Phaltan—Sangavi-- minor cross drainages across this road while there is a big bridg: 
Baramati—Dikscl over the Nira river, near Sangavi. This js a R.C.C. deck slal 


Road. 


Old Poona— 
Satara Road. 


Other District 
Roads, 


submersible bridge which was completed in 1956. 


This road is being upgraded to the standard of a Major Distric 
Road. It is motorable throughout the year, 


This road starts from Satara, and runs in the northern direction t 
enter Poona district near Nira river at mile No, 33/4. Total lengtl 
of this road in this district is 833 miles and 4 furlongs. 


In its stretch it touches Vaduth, Shivthar, Pimpode, Deur, Lonanc 
and Padegaon. It is crossed by the Mahad--Pandharpur road a 
Lonand in its mile No. 28/4, and also by the Poona—Bangalore rail 
way line near Padegaon railway station, There is a major bridge o1 
this road across the Nira river, the bridge being under the jurisdictior 
of the Poona Division. 


The Satara Lonand section is of water bound macadam surface 
and is motorable exeept during heavy monsoons. The _ sectior 
between Lonand and the Nira is asphalted and motorable during all 
seasons without any interruption. 


The Other District Roads’ are of the same category as Major 
District Roads, except that they are subject to more frequent 
interruptions of traffic during the rains. They are usually 
unmetalled and have murum surface. 


The following statement gives the details regarding the Other 
District Roads in Satara district :— 
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Under the road development programme the following road works 
were completed in this district during 1947-56 :— 


Name of the Road. Nature of the Work. 


(1) Mahad-Pandharpur road .. Asphalting from mile 66/7 to 


83/1. 
(2) Old Poona-Satara road... Repairing. 
(8) Phaltan-Sangavi road .. improvement, 
(4) Phaltan-Shingnapur road .. 
(5) Phaltan-Satara road .. Construction of the road from 


Phaltan to Adarki and join- 
ing to old Poona-Satara 
road, 


(6) Phaltan-Asu road .. Lmprovement, 
(7) Phaltan-Aundh road .. Improvement. 


During the Second Five-Year Play) the following roads were 
undertaken :— 


Serial No, Name of the Work, Length 


1 Poona-Bangalore road :~ 
(i) Diversion at mile No,.80, and diversion 
out-side the Satara town near mile 69. 
(ii) Black topping of length between 380 and = 80 
110 miles, 
(iii) Widening of length between 80 and 48 18 


miles. 


2 Surul-Mahabaleahwar-Poladpur road ; 1 2 
Widening and providing foot-paths 
fram mile 25/2 to 26/4. 


Construction of Dahiwadi-Phaltan road. .. 12 2 


Construction on  Phaltan-Aundh road 10 
(section—Phaltan-Mol), 


5 Widening portion of the road in Kelghar 5 
Ghat on Satara-Mahabaleshwar road. 


6 Construction of Mol to Pusegaon section of 12 2 
Aundh-Phaltan road. 

7 Construction of Pusegaon to Aundh section 11 5 
of Aundh-Phaltan road. 

8 Construction of portion of the road in 6 5 


Panchgani hills on Kudal-Panchgani 
road. 
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M. F 
9 Construction of Malwadi to Budh road. .. 10 2 
10 ~~ Satara-Valvan road: (section Satara to 13 
Kas). 
11 ~~ Construction of Phaltan-Asu road. . 16 2 
12. Widening of canal service road: (section 4 ‘1 
Borgaon-Mahalung-Akluj). 
13. Dahiwadi-Malwadi-Budh road: (sections 7 6G 
I and II). 
Total 209 th 
Work on the following bridges and causeways was also 


undertaken :— 
(1) Improvements to the bridge at Karad on Koyna river. 


(2) Constructionof a bridge across Vasna river at Pimpode on 
old Poona-Satara_ road. 
(3) Construction of a sulnncrsible causeway at the proposed 
diversion at mile No, 12/4 of Mahad-Pandharpur road. 
(4) Submersible bridge on Sangavi road, 
(5) High level causeway across Urmodi river near Sangaon. 
(G6) Major bridge at Koregaon on Satara-Pandharpur road. 
(7) Six major bridges on Phaltan-Aundh road. 
Municipal roads are maintained by the municipal authorities. 
There are very few cement concrete or asphalted roads. Town 
planning did not receive sufficient attention in this district. The 
table below gives the road mileage in the municipal towns of 
Satara district. 


Name of the Metalled Unmetalied Totul 
Muniaipality ; length longth 7 
M. F M. F. M. F 
1. Satara City 16 0 12 2 28 2 
2, Wai 5 0 8 8 138 3 
8. Karad a 2 2 12 4 14 6 
4, Mahabaleshwar .. 42 5 87 2 79 7 
5. Rahimatpur.. 1 0 T.3 8 5 
6. Satara (Suburban). 2 0 1 0 3 0 
7. Panchgani vs 8 0 2 4 10 4 
8. Mbhaswad 388 0 sete 88 0 
9. Fhaltan a re 461 4 1 
Total . W4 7 8 5& 200 4 
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Vehicles in Municipal Towns, CHAPTER 7, 
Vehicles in municipal towns are divided into four categories Casinsumicatbine: 
according to the motive power used for their locomotion, viz. Roaps. 
motors, cycles, tongas, and ox-drawn carts. A list of vehicles Statistics of 
in the various towns is given below :-- Municipal Roads. 
Name of the Municipal Number of Cycles, Tongas. | Ox-drawn 
Town. Motors. Carts, 
1, Satara City te 36 NLA. 31 NLA. 
2. Wai oe is 20 521 8 118 
3. Karad.. - 32 1,122 55 207 
4. Phaltan es vs 84 N. A. N. A. N, A. 
5, Satara (Sub.) Me 24 NLA. 6 _ 2 
6, Panchgani = 18 N.A. NLA. 5 
7, Mhaswad 8 9 N, AL N. A, 225 


a a a ER | a ny 
At the time of publication of the Old Gazetteer of Satara district, Bnimexs anp 
there were sixteen main and important bridges, of which seven Cavsrways. 
were on the Poona-Belgaum road, across the Nira, Krishna, Yenna, 
Urmodi, Tarali, Koyna and Vama rivers. At a distance of thirty miles 
from Poona near Shirwal, the Nira was-crossed on the Poona-Belgaum 
road by an jron lattice girder bridge resting on masonry piers. 
Another equally important bridge on the same road across the 
Krishna was at Bhuinj. Most of the bridges existing then were of 
masonry. With the passage of time they became undependable, 
while some of them broke down. Subsequently, they were either 
repaired or new bridges were constructed in their place. A number 
of new bridges were constructed under the Post-War Road Deve- 
lopment Programme and the two Five-Year Plans. The following 
table gives the present position of the major bridges in this district 
in-charge of the Buildings and Communications Department. 
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Unlike the districts on the west coast, ferries in Satara district are 
not an important means of communication. The Krishna and the 
Koyna are big rivers, and ferries are required to ply on 
them. Of the twelve major ferries which ply during the rainy season, 
that is from the middle of June to the end of November, five are 
across the Krishna at Nimb-Gove, Dhamner, Nandgaon, Nandashi 
and Atake; six are across the Koyna at Bamnoli, Chafer, Mandrul, 
Yarvale, Yerad and Sangvad; and one is across a big nalla near 
Chorde. The ferry near Mandrul is available throughout the year 
while the others are seasonal. The District Local Board collects 
a cess from the owners of ferries. 


The ferries are either iron pontoons or wooden boats. They are 
generally thirty-four feet long, fourteen feet broad and three and 
a half feet deep. They are usually manned by six boatmen and 
carry per trip forty to fifty passengers. 


Railway construction was undertaken in this district in 1884 by 
the Southern Maratha Railway Company. By the beginning of 
1887 this company had completed the proposed system of railway in 
this district. In 1907 \it was amalgamated with the Madras Railway 
Company to form the M. & S. M. Railway Company. In pursuance 
of the policy of State Management of Indian Railways decided by 
the Government of India, the entire system of railways worked by 
the M. & S. M. Railway Company was taken over by the Government 
of India in 1944. As a result of the regrouping of the Indian Railways 
in 1952, it bas been grouped under the Southern Railways. The whole 
length of the railway is meter-guage line in Satara district. 


Poona—Bangalore The railway route starts from Poona, crosses the boundary of 
Railway Route. poona district over the Nira, and enters Satara district at about mile 


No, 48. Throughout its length of 74 miles in this district, it passes 
through the central part of the district and traverses Phaltan, 
Khandala, Koregaon, and Karad talukas, There are fourteen stations 
on this line, viz., Lonand, Salpa, Adarki, Wathar, Palshi, Satara 
Road, Koregaon, Rahimatpur, Targaon, Masur, Shirvade, Karad, 
Shenoli and Bhavaninagar. At Salpa the railway line runs through 
the Salpa tunnel which is about 500 feet long. Due to the hilly 
terrain, the line has a ruling gradient at 1 in 100 and has sharp 
curves due to difficult geographical conditions. At Palshi the line 
enters the rich and fertile valley of the Krishna, and continues to 
run close to the Krishna, being nowhere more than four miles from 
it. 

The old Gazetteer of Satara district states “to avoid the heavy 
outlay which would have been incurred by running the line 
along the western or right side of the Krishna, which would have 
necessitated the bridging of the Krishna and almost all its chief 
tributaries the Kudali, Vena, Urmodi, Tarli, and Koyna, the Satara 
section will run along the eastern or left side of the Krishna, and 
the district headquarter station of Satara and the large town of 
Karad will consequently lie at some distance from the line.”* 


~“®Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency Vol. XIX, 1885, Page 207. 
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_ Lonand, Koregaon, Rahimatpur and Karad are the commercially 
mportant stations on this line. The Satara Road station is about 
10 miles from the town. There is a factory of Messrs, Cooper 
Engineering Works Ltd., which manufactures oil engines and 
agricultural implements. Wathar serves the tourist traffic to 
Mahabaleshwar which is about 40 miles from this station. There 
are upper class waiting rooms and facilities like vegetarian and non- 
vegetarian refreshment rooms. Karad station is about three miles 
from the town. Most of the traffic to the Koyna Hydro-electric 
Project is carried through Karad railway station, 


As a part of its policy of maximum social advantage, the State 
Government decided to nationalise motor transport industry in 1947, 
and set up a statutory public corporation called the Bombay State 
Road Transport Corporation for owning and operating the 
nationalised road transport in the State. 


A short historical resume of the inception of the Corporation and 
its operations is given below. After World War I road transport 
regained its lost importance, and automobiles came in the picture. 
With the end of World War II road. transport underwent progressive 
changes, and there emerged a network of motor transport. New 
roads were built, and old ones were repaired. With this progress in 
motor transport, there emerged a multiplicity of motor owners, and 
there was an uneconomic competition. Profit maximisation being 
the chief motive of private ownership many undesirable features 
crept in motor transport, e.g., duplication of services, lack of ameni- 
ties for passengers, overcrowding, disregard of rules for safety of 
passengers and speed limits. Examples of injury to life and limbs 
were numerous. The relations of employees and employers were 
uncordial. 


In order to set this state of affairs right the Government decided 
to nationalise road transport industry in 1947, and the services were 
operated under authority of the Road Transport Corporation Act of 
1948, 


For administrative convenience of operating the services, the entire 
State is divided into viable units called Divisions. State Transport 
operations in Satara district are covered in the Poona, Kolhapur and 
Sholapur Divisions, The nationalisation of services in Poona 
Division was started in June 1948, and that in Kolhapur Division in 
August 1949. 


The table below indicates the various routes in operation, route 
mileage, frequency of ‘Up’ and ‘Down’ trips and the average 
number of passengers travelled per route :— 
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TABLE No. 4, 


STATE TRANSPORT ROUTES JIN SATARA DISTRSCT as IN MAy 1958, 


Name of the Route. Route 
Mileage 
2 3 
Aundh-Vaduj 10°3 
Dahiwadi-Mayani 23°7 
Helwak-Poona 123°6 
Karad-Chiplun 59°0 
Karad-Dhebewadi 17.2 
Karad-Helwak Dam 37°1 
Karad-Helwak Dam (via Colony) 38°7 
Karad-Islampur 19°2 
Karad-Kalgaon (Gudhe) 22:0 
Karad-Kale 71 
Karad-Kolewadi 10°4 
Karad-Karad Rly. Station 4°2 
Karad-Kolhapur 49°5 
Karad-Malharpeth 13°2 
Karad-Mayani 44°7 
Karad-Masur 8:0 
Karad-Ogalewadi 5°0 
Karad-Palas 1 28°5 
Karad-Pandharpur. .. 99°4 
Karad-Patan 21-0 
Karad-Rahimatpur 30'1 
Karad-Sanbur 21-0 
Karad-Satara 32°6 
Karad-Shenoli 13°4 
Karad-Umbritj 10:5 
Karad-Vaduj 39°4 
Karad-Vita 26°7 
Koregaon-Atapadi 74°5 
Koregaon-Aundh 20°0 
Korcgaon-Budh 16:0 
Koregaon-Dahiwadi ; 28°0 
Koregaon-Dahiwadi (via Vadup 33°7 
Koregaon-Dighanchi 65:7 
Koregaon-Kaledhon 45'7 
Koregaon-Khatav 15°1 
Koregaon-Mayani 38:2 
Koregaon-Nimsad 40'5 
Koregaon-Rahimatpur Rly. Station 1i'1 
Koregaon-Satara 11°3 
Koynanagar-Chiplun 27:0 
Lonand-Bhor 27°4 
Mahabaleshwar-Poona 75°2 
Mahabaleshwar-Pratapgad 10°0 


Average number 
of daily 
trips operated 


in May 1958, 


Up. 


4 


— 
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Down. 
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TABLE No. 4—contd. CHAPTER 7, 
Average number Average 4 Communications, 
of daily Number __ Pubic 
Serial Name of the Route. © Route trips operated of persons Sti peau 
No. Mileage. in May 1958 travelled per Statistios e 
~———————_ day per Routes 
Up. Down. trip. ; 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
44 *Mahabaleshwar-Panchgani “a 12°0 1 1 26 
45 *Mahabaleshwar-Arthur Seet 8-0 5 6 29 
46 *Bus Stand-Holiday Camp .. 610 1 1 4 
47 *Holiday Camp-Lake me 3-0 7 7 31 
48 *Bus Stand-Lake ©“ 2-0 I 1 33 
49 Panchgani-Poona .. x 63°6 2 2 107 
50 Phaltan-Bhor - ss 46-2 I I 107 
51 Rahimatpur-Aundh .. a 13-0 2 2 ” 
52 Satara-Mhaswad-.. Pe 61°! 3 3 132 
53 Satara-Mahabaleshwar (via Wai) 40-0 l I 92 
54 Satara-Mahabaleshwar (via Kel- 32°6 2 2 83 
ghar), 

55 Satara-Poona Rly. Station os 69°6 2 2 60 
56 Satara-Shivajinagar es Ay ies 1 1 55 
57 Satara-Kolhapur #4 82°4 I 1 120 
58 Satara-Sangli a Bie 78°0 2 2 128 
59 Satara-Baramati sé a 60°6 i i 120 
60 Satara-Parali fi aes 8°3 4 4 41 
61 Satara-Dhamner_.... 12°0 3 3 48 
62 Satara-Medha 54 wf 14°2 4 4 44 
63 Satara-Humgaon oe 20°4 2 2 70 
64 Satara-Kelghar i as 20°5 1 1 78 
65 Satara-Limb a ae 8°7 1 1 48 
66 Satara-Koynanagar te 54°0 t ! 17 
67 Satara-Satara Road a 10°2 12 12 42 
68 Satara-Shirwal re as 37°0 1 1 ol 
69 Satara-Surul 20°7 1 { a2 
70 Satara-Tarale és 23°5 1 1 55 
71 Satara-Ratnagiri -- 135°6 1 1 87 
72 Satara-Islampur wt zs 52:1 1 1 74 
73° Wai-Bhor - £3 “a 33°1 1 1 7\ 
74 Wai-Mahad is ie 57°0 2 2 108 
75 Wai-Satara as a6 2irt 4 4 67 
76 Wai-Satara (via Joshi Vibir) = 241 1 I 73 
77 Wai-Mahabaleshwar. . a 20:0 1 1 55 
78 Wai-Welang $4 % V7 2 2 39 
79 Wai-Wathar re ws {9°5 | 5 71 
80 Wai-Poona Railway Station oe 55:6 3 3 75 
81 WKarad-Yelgaon Se 17:0 3 3 40 
82 Koyna-Nauja be os 60 2 2 10 
83 Patan-Umbraj 7 ie 16°6 2 2 29 
84 Tarale-Umbraj 12°4 3 3 28 
85 Karad-Sangli ws a; 60°5 2 2 97 


a RNA SI es EEE ELIE IS ET EE AE | 
*These routes are operated at the Mahabaleshwar Hill Station. 
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The State Transport maintains depots and garages to which a 
attached workshops for the proper maintenance of vehicles, oilin; 
greasing, cleaning, servicing, etc. The light and heavy repairs ¢ 
buses and trucks are carried out at the Divisional Workshops < 
Poona and Kolhapur. Further, after the operation of every 12,00 
miles vehicles are sent to the Divisional Workshop for the 
inspection. In addition there are workshops at all the depots, viz 
Satara, Koregaon, Wai, Mahabaleshwar and Karad. The followin 
statement indicates the number of vehicles attached, persons employe 
and premises of the various depots as upto January 1959. 


Depot or Sub-Depot. Number of Number of Nature of premises 
vehicles persons 
attached. employed. 


Satara te ave 28 144 Permanent. 
Koregaon ae Fy 15 75 Do. 
Wai os es 13 65 Do. 
Mahabaleshwar Su - 6 24 Do. 
Karad es an 31 153 Do. 


RENEE ot ary 


The State Transport Corporation maintains bus stations a 
Satara, Mahabaleshwar and Karad. There are bus stands at Kore 
gaon and Wai in Poona Division, and at Karad, Koynanagar, Mayani 
Patan and Umbraj in» Kolhapur Division. Waiting rooms are pro- 
vided for at Koregaon, Mahabaleshwar, Panchgani, Satara, Wai 
Karad, Mayani and Umbraj."|The State Transport authorities have 
built sheds for the travelling public at Aundh, Khatav, Mhaswad and 
Pusegaon in Poona Division. 


The bus stands at Koregaon, Mahabaleshwar, Satara, Wai, Karad, 
Mayani and Umbraj are served with refreshment rooms; while 
drinking water arrangements are made available at Satara, Karad 
and Umbraj. There are fruit stalls at Satara and Karad, and book 
stalls at Satara, Koregaon and Karad. The bus stands at Koregaon, 
Mahabaleshwar, Satara, Wai, Karad and Umbraj are provided with 
lavatories and urinals. There are reservation offices at Satara, Wai 
and Karad. First-aid equipment is provided at all the depots. 


Special arrangements are made on special occasions like fairs, 
melas etc., and extra buses are run. In the summer extra buses are 
run to and fro Mahabaleshwar hill station. 


The schedule of fares charged by the State Transport is based on 
the stage system, 20 naye paise being the fare for a stage of 4 miles, 
and 10 naye paise for a sub-stage of two miles in the case of villages 
closely situated. The schedule of fares is uniform throughout the 
State and is not related to its earnings in any particular division. 
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The State Transport Corporation provides housing accommodation 
to the staff. Sports are encouraged and funds are sanctioned every 
year, out of which sports material is supplied to all units of the 
division, tournaments are arranged, and prizes are distributed to the 
winners. The employees participate in the zonal and _ inter-zonal 
sports, 


A dispensary is maintained at the headquarters of the division to 
provide medical aid to the workers and their families. 


A quarterly bulletin in Marathi is published, and the issues are 
‘given to the employees free of charge. At the divisional office in 
Poona a library is provided, while there are reading rooms furnished 
with newspapers and magazines at each depot. Retiring rooms are 
provided at Mahabaleshwar, Koregaon and Satara. Banking facili- 
ties with the State Transport Co-operative Bank Ltd., are made 
available. In addition to this the State Transport Kamgar Co- 
operative Society is established at Karad. 


A State Transport Workers’ Union ‘witha membership of about 
50 per cent, of the staff is affiliated to the Indian Nationa] Trade 
Union Congress, This Union is recognised by the State Transport 
Corporation, and its representatives have an access to the head of the 
division for seeking redress to their grievances. 


Bullock cart is the most important vehicle prevalent in the rural 
and urban arcas of this district from the most ancient times. This 
is very convenient to the farmers to carry their goods and imple- 
ments. Most of the farmers own a pair of bullocks and a_ cart. 
A statement showing the number of bullock carts in the rural as well 
as urban areas of all the talukas in Satara district according to the 
livestock census of 1956 is given below :— 


Serial Taluka. Number of bullock carts in Total 

No. Rural area Urban area 
1 Phaltan +. 3,494 304 3,728 
2 Man .. 2,465 207 2,672 
3 Mahabaleshwar .. 52 8 60 
4 Karad .. 5,192 669 5,861 
5 Khandala .. L754 iv 1,754 
6 Khatav .. 4,034 2A3 4,277 
7 Satara .. 516 62 578 
8 = Jaoli .. 1,186 “a 1,186 
9  Koregaon .. 3,374 451 3,825 
10 Wai >. 2,261 157 2,418 
11 Patan .. 3,184 fa 3,184 
Total .. 27,442 2,101 29,543 
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Mahabuleshwar, ‘queen of the western ghats’, is by far the most 
pleasant health resort in this State. The healthy climate, beautiful 
scenery, delightful walks and picturesque points at Mahabaleshwar 
attract an exodus of travellers and tourists from the neighbouring 
regions and especially from Bombay and Poona cities. Mahabalesh- 
war is 194 miles away from Bombay, and can be reached within ten 
hours by motor and railway routes. 


There is a State Transport bus service from Poona to Maha- 
baleshwar and another one from Bombay to Mahabaleshwar. In 
April and May, ‘luxury buses’ are available for tourists from 
Bombay and Poona. From Wathar railway station, on the Poona— 
Bangalore railway line, regular buses ply to Mahabaleshwar. 
Timings of the buses are arranged so as to be convenient and suit- 
able to the tourists travelling by the railway. At Mahabaleshwar 
itself there is regular bus service to some of the distant points and 
places of interest. 


As regards residential facilities, there are nearly ten scores of 
bungalows, private and public, anda number of Indian and Western 
style hotels. There are three inspection bungal-ws and a_ very 
spacious Holiday Camp at Mahabaleshwar. 


Panchgani, 12 miles from Mahabaleshwar, is another favourite 
health resort and a picturesque and panoramic countryside. There 
is an inspection bungalow and a number of hotels, restaurants and 
private bungalows which can be hired in the ‘season’. 


The Government have. established a Tourist Bureau at Maha- 
baleshwar to provide the tourists information regarding the places of 
interest, health resorts, roads, accommodation, etc. The Bureau 
co-ordinates the work of travel agencies, State Transport, hotel 
owners, house agents and holiday camps by arranging meetings, ete. 
It maintains tourist registers and helps the local authorities in 
promoting the comforts and conveniences and minimising the 
difficulties of the tourists. 


The Tourist Bureau compiles, publishes and sells literature about 
this hill station. 


For the convenience of government servants on tour, and other 
travellers there are Inspection Bungalows at Satara, Deur, Wai, 
Khandala, Pimpoda, Udatara, Mahabaleshwar, Panchgani, Medha, 
Koregaon, Aundh, Gondavle, Mhaswad, Karad, Atit, Umbraj, Malhar- 
peth, Patan and Mayani; Travellers bungalows at Satara and 
Ambenali; and a District Bungalow at Shirwal. All the bungalows 
except that at Shirwal, which is under control of the Collector of 
Satara, are under control of the Executive Engineer of Satara 
Division. 
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Persons staying at the following bungalows are required to pay 
the charges fixed by the controlling authorities: Satara (1.B. and 
T.B.), Panchgani, Aundh, Karad, Mahabaleshwar (upper and lower), 
and Ambenali. 


The Indian Posts aud Teclegraphs Department maintains a Postal 
Division at Satara. Besides the chief receiving and distributing head 
office at Satara, there are a number of sub-offices, combined offices 
and branch offices. These are given in the following list. 

TABLE NO. 5. 


Post OF#ICES IN EACH TALUKA IN SATARA DiSTRICT. 


Taluka. Sub-Office, Combined post and Branch-Offices, 
Telegraph offices. 
1 2 3 4 
Khandala ; ». () Khandala .. (1) Khandala -. (4) Ahire. 
(2) Andori, 
(2) Lonand .. /Q) Lonand -. (3) Bavda. 
(4) Kanheri. 
(3) Shirwal .. (3) Shirwat .. (5) Khed Bk, 
(6) Morve. 
(7) Naigaon. 
(8) Yelke, 
(9) Wathar Bk, 
Karad ; .. (i) Karad .» QU) -Karad «. (1) Atke, 
(2) Belavde Bk. 
(2) Masur .. (2) Masur .. (3) Belavde 
Haveli. 
(4) Ogalewadi .. (3) Ogalewadi .. (4) Charegaon. 
(5) Chore. 
(4) Umbraj .. (4) Umbra »» (6) Helgaon, 
(7) Indoli. 
(8) Kale, 


(9) Kalavde. 
(10) Kalgaon. 
(11) Karve. 
(12) Kasar Shi- 

tambe. 
(13) Kavthe. 

(Masur). 
(14) Kival. 
(15) Kola. 
(16) Kolevadi. 
(17) Koparde. 

Haveli. 

' (48) Mbopre, 

(19) Ond, 
(20) Pal, 
(21) Potale. 
(22) Retre. 
(23) Savade. 
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CHAPTER 7, TABLE No. 5—contd. 


Communications. Taluka. Sub-Office. Combined Post and Branch Offices. 
Posts AND Telegraph Offices. 
TELEGRAPHS. 1 2 3 4 


(24) Shenoli 
(25) Shere 
(26) Shiravde 
(27) Supna 
(28) Talbid 
(29) Tembva 
(30) Tarukh 
(31) Udyamnagar 
(32) Undale 
(33) Vadgaon 
(34) Vagheri 
(35) Wathar 
(36) Ving 
(37) Yelgaon 
(38) Yeravale 
(39) Yevti 


Patan .» (1) Koyna ».. (1) Koyna «» (Cl) Adul 
(2) Bahula 
(2) Patan +. (2) Patan «+ (3) Chaphal 
(4) Dhamani 
(5) Dhebewadi 
(6) Divashi 
(7) Helwak 
(8) Janugadewadi 
(9) Kalgaon 
(Karad) 
(10) Kumbhargaon 
(11) Kuthare 
(12) Madan 
(13) Malharpeth 
(14) Mandrul 
Haveli 
(15) Mandrul Kola 
(16) Manewadi 
(17) Marali 
(18) Mhavshi 
(19) Morgiri 
(20) Natoshi 
(21) Marul Haveli 
(22) Navdi 
(23) Saikade 
(24) Sandoor 
(25) Sonavde 
(26) Tarale 
(27) Ural 
(28) Viha 
(29) Yerad 
Man .. (2) Dahiwadi .. (1) Dahiwadi .. (1) Bidal 
(2) Gondavle Bk. 
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Taluka Sub-Office. Combined Post and 
Telegraph Offices. 
1 2 3 
(2) Mhaswad (2) Mhaswad 
Khatav +» () Aundh «» (1) Aundh 
(2) Khatav ++ (2) Khatay 
(3) Pusesavali (3) Vaduj 
(4) Vaduj 
Wai e» () Bhuinj «» (1) Wai 
(2) Wai 
(3) Wai City 


Branch Offices. Communications. 
Posts AND 
4 TELEGRAPHS, 


(3) Gondavle Kh, 
(4) Kukudwad 
(5) Mahimangad 
(6) Malavdi 
(7) Mardi 
(8) Naravane 
(9) Palshi 
(10) Pulkoti 
(11) Ranand 
(12) Shingnapur 
(13) Varkute 
Malavdi 
(14) Vavarhire 


(1) Ambavde 
(2) Bhosare 
(3) Budh 

(4) Chitali 

(5) Chorade 
(6) Daruj 

(7) Diskal 

(8) Gopuj 

(9) Jakhangaon 
(10) Kaledhon 
(11) Katar Khatav 
(12) Khatgun 
(13) Kuroli 
(14) Lalgun 
(15) Mayani 
(16) Mhasurne 
(17) Nimsod 
(18) Nidhal 
(19) Palasgaon 
(20) Pusegaon 
(21) Kurla 

(22) Rajapur 
(23) Shenavdi 
(24) Vadgaon 
(25) Vardhangad 
(26) Varud 

(27) Visapur 
(1) Asgaon 
(2) Bavdhan 
(3) Bopardi 
(4) Chandak 
(5) Chindhwali 
(6) Degaon 
(7) Dhom 

(8) Kavathe 

Surul 
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Phaltan (1) Phaltan 


(2) Sakharwadi .. 


Jaoli (t) Medha 


Koregaon (1) Koregaon 


(2) Rahimatpur.. 


(3) Satara Road. 


(4) Wathar 
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Combined Post and 


Telegraph Offices. 


(1!) Phaltan 
(2) Sakharwadi 


(1) Medha 


(1) Koregaon 
(2) Rahimatpur 
(3) Satara Road 


(4) Wathar 
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Branch Offices, 


(9) Kenjal 

(10) Kikli 

(1) Ozarde 

(12) Pachwad 
(13) Pasarni 
(14) Shendurjane 
(15) Shirgaon 
(46) Surul 

(17) Udtara 


(1) Adarki Bk. 
(2) Barad 

(3) Bibi 

(4) Dubhewadi 
(5) Girvi 

(6) Gokhali 
(7) Gunavare 
(8) Hingangaon 
(9) Hot 
(10) Jinti 

(11) Nimbhore 
(12) Nimblak 
(13) Pimprad 
(14) Tambve 
(Phaltan) 

(15) Taradgaon 
(16) Vakhari 
(17) Wathar 
(18) Vedni 


(i) Anewadi 
(2) Bamnoli 
Kasabe 
(3) Bhanang 
(4) Hatgeghar 
(5) Humgaon 
(6) Karandi 
(7) Kharshi 
(8) Kudal 
(9) Saygaon 
(10) Valuth 


(1) Arvi 

(2) Bhadale 

(3) Chimangaon 
(4) Deur. 

(5) Dharmner 
(6) Ekambe 

(7) Karajkhop 
(8) Kinhi 

(9) Kiroli 
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TABLE No. 5—contd, CHAPTER 7, 
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1 2 3 4 


(10) Kumthe 
Koregaon 
(11) Lhasurne 
(12) Nagzari 
(13) Pimpoda Bk. 
(14) Revdi 
(15) Rui 
(16) Sap 
(17) Shirdhon 
(18) Sonake 
(19) Tadavale 
(20) Targaon 
(21) Triputi 
(22) Vagholi 
(23) Wathar 
Kiroli 


Satara .» (1) Satara Head (1) Satara Head .. (1) Angapur 
Office office (2) Apshinge 
(2) Satara Camp = (2) Satara Camp (3) Atit 
(3) Malharpeth (3), Malharpeth (4) Borgaon 
(5) Borgaon 
(Satara) 
(6) Chinchner 
Vandan 
(7) Degaon 
(8) Dhawadshi 
(9) Jihe 
(10) Kanher 
(11) Kodoli 
(12) Kondve 
(13) Kshetra 
Mahuli 
(14) Kumthe 
Asangaon 
(15) Limb 
(16) Malgaon 
(17) Targaon 
(18) Nagthane 
(19) Nigadi 
(20) Padali 
(21) Parali 
(22) Shendre 
(23) Waduth 
(24) Varne 
(25) Varye 
(26) Vele 
(27) Venegaon 
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The above list shows that this district is well served by postal 
facilities. On an average almost every village having a population 
above 2,000 is provided with a branch post office. 


Besides the Satara Head Office there are telegraph facilities at 
Satara Camp, Malharpeth, Wai, Phaltan, Sakharwadi, Dahiwadi, 
Mhaswad, Mahabaleshwar, Panchgani, Koregaon, Rahimatpur, 
Satara Road, Wathar, Aundh, Khatav, Vaduj, Khandala, Lonand, 
Shirwal, Karad, Masur, Ogalewadi, Umbraj, Medha, Koyna and 
Patan. 


The following is the historical account of the development and 
working of the telephone system in Satara district. There was 
an auto-exchange at Satara up to lst November 1953. It was then 
changed to central battery non-multiple type, and in January 1959 
it had a capacity to handle 120 lines and 94 connections. In 1949 
the Karad exchange was a non-multiple type with a capacity to 
handle 50 lines, which was changed to a 100 line Board in 1954. It 
was then changed to..central battery non-multiple type with 
a capacity to handle 200 lines.and 125 connections. A Trunk Public 
Call Office was opened at Phaltan in July 1955 and it was closed 
in 1957. A local Public Call Office and an Exchange were opened 
at Phaltan in September 1957, ‘capacity of the Exchange being 
25 lines then. This capacity was expanded to 50 with 40 connections 
from July 1958. 


The following table shows the position of the telephone system in 
Satara District as in January 1959 ;— 


eaenaal 


Serial Name of Type Capacity Working Extensions Internal 
No, Exchange connections connections 
1 Satara C.B.N.M, 120 94 25 5 
2 Karad C.B.N.M, 200 125 14 . 

3 Phaltan SAX 50 30 3 6 


There are Public Call Offices at Koregaon, Wai, Umbraj, Masur, 
and Panchgani, and Local Public Call Offices at Satara city post 
office, Satara H.O., Karad and Phaltan. 


There is a trunk alignment carrying seven main trunks and another 
carrying one main trunk, There is also an alignment carrying rail- 
way controls, 
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Under the Rural Broadcasting Contributory Scheme of the 
Government, radio sets are installed by the Directorate of Publicity 
which also provided for the maintenance and repairs of the sets. 
A community radio set can be installed in a grampanchayat or muni- 
cipality by contributing a sum of Rs. 175 for a dry battery set and 
Rs. 150 for an electric set. The party concerned is also required to 
pay Rs. 60 for maintenance and servicing of the set, which is inclu- 
sive of expenditure over battery set and licence fee. But in the case 
of electric sets the charges for electricity are to be borne by the 
party concerned. 


The radio set remains a property of the Government, and it is 
meant exclusively to be used for tuning the programmes for villagers 
relayed from the All-India Radio, 


The following list gives taluka-wise distribution of community 
radio sets in Satara district as on Ist October, 1959 :— 


Tape No. 6, 
Seidl Takka SSC 
No, radio sets 
1 Jaoli i Mates te 
2 Karad Me 0 (15 
3. Khandala ‘is reo 5 
4 Khatav ar k Ty: 
5 Koregaon ie FESS 
6 Man + 7 71ee8 
7 Patan is — 
8 Phaltan te we ol 
9 Satara ot ae 
10 Wai ile we - 
Total 92 
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CHAPTER 8—MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 


IN THIS CHAPTER ARE DESCRIBED A FEW MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 
which neither come under the purview of the Factories Act nor are 
they subject to the jurisdiction of the Shops and Establishments Act. 
These occupations are typically urban in characteristics. The census 
reports enumerate them under various classes such as Industry, Trade, 
ete. The attached table broadly gives the numerical growth of these 
occupations during the last seventy years or so during which time 
a considerable development has taken place in their structure, compo- 
sition and character, A few have disappeared altogether and quite 
a number has inflated their ranks. Not only the number of these 
occupations has gone up but the employment in them has also 
increased. As a matter of fact the pattern of growth in respect of 
these occupations shows the even tenor of the changing habits of those 
who constitute the urbanite groups of the population, To make it 
more specific with the break-up of the joint family system and changes 
in the food habits of the people the number of hotels and similar esta- 
blishments has increased. The change in the wear apparel has resulted 
in an increase in establishments dealing-ineready-made clothes. The 
availability and ushering in of the-few modes of conveyances such 
as cycles, motors ete., have been responsible to the coming up of shops 
of cycle repairers, petty mechanics, etc, Naturally we find an exhaus- 
tive and ever increasing number of oe¢cupations such as hotel and 
restaurant~keeping, leather-working, cycle repairing, fruit and vege- 
table selling, milk and sweetmeat selling, Hower selling, flour milling, 
hair-cutting, gold and silver smithy, painting, tailoring, tinsmithy, 
domestic service, laundering, etc. An attempt-has been made in this 
chapter to give a broad account of certain sclected occupations such 
as those of goldsmiths, tailors, flour mills ete. Such an account helps 
to get a clear picture of the economic. set-up, particularly in the 
urban area, 


A Sample Survey of the following selected occupations was 
conducted in Satara, Karad and Phalian with a view to present 
a broad picture of the economic conditions prevailing in these occupa- 
tions. About five to ten per cent. of the total establishments were 
selected for the survey. Samples were taken from different localities 
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and were representative of different sizes and types. A general 
questionnaire was framed and answers were collected from each of 
the selected samples. The occupations selected were :— 

(1) Aerated water manufacturing, (2) Bakeries, (3) Keeping 
of Boarding and Lodging Houses, (4) Cap making, (5) Running 
Flour mills, (6) Gold-smithy, (7) Hair-cutting, (8) Laundering, 
(9) Motor-building and repairing, (10) Running or Managing 
Restaurants and Tea-shops, (11) Tailoring, etc. 


Many of these occupations are combinations of trade and industry. 
They are chiefly to be found in urban areas and are described in 
regard to the number, employment, earnings, equipment, wages to 
employees and raw materials used. 


The number of occupations in each ward in Phaltan town is not 
given in the chapter as the same was not available. 


The following table gives the number of persons employed in 
different occupations.in the years 1911, 1921, 1931 and 1951, These 
figures are taken from different Census Reports, 


TABLE 1 
1911 1921 1931 1951 

Manufacturing of aerated waters a7 7 7 4 36 
Rice pounders, huskers and plain grin- 

ders = on 3 75 121 ey 
Grain parchers 5k 17 8 28 15 2 
Sweetmeat makers Pr ie 395 332 169 6 
Hat and cap makers 34 N.A. 50 NLA. NLA, 
Tailors, dress makers and embroiderers. 1,246 1,211 2,141 1,728 
Other industries pertaining to gloves, socks, 40 69 NLA, NVA, 

belts, buttons, umbrellas etc, 
Washing and cleaning se os 1,770 2,174 1,566 N.A. 
Barbers, hair-dressers ae -» 1,808 2,155 1,807 1,285 
Furniture industries ae “ 39 1 NA. 11 
Workers in precious stones and metals, 1,509 1,555 1,092 NLA, 

jewels, 
Scavengers + ze a 145 157 N.A. N.A, 


it OGD 2 EE SL, pS a TL TI SAT, FSS 

The figures for the years 1911, 1921 and 1931 pertain to the former 
Satara District which included Jaoli, Malcolmpeth, Karad, Khanapur 
Khatav, Koregaon, Man, Patan, Satara, Tasgaon, Wai, Walwa and 
Shirala talukas. They together with Mahabaleshwar, Phaltan, Jath and 
Miraj were grouped into two districts, namely, North Satara and 
South Satara* after 1948. 


*These districts are known as Satara and Sangli (resp.) at present. 
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The information which has been collected shows that the occupa- 
tions which attracted increasingly large number of persons werc 
learned professions like education, Jaw and medicine, administrative 
services and occupations such as goldsmithy and jewellery, hair-cutting, 
running restaurants and tea-shops and tailoring. The total number 
of persons engaged in the district in learned professions and adminis- 
trative services was about 11,000 and of those engaged in occupations 
surveyed in the two towns was about 1,350. ‘The total employment 
in restaurants and tea-shops in the two towns was more than the 
employment in any other occupations surveyed. Wages paid to 
employees in different occupations except those in motor-repairing 
were mostly uniform. Paucity of skilled staff was one of the major 
difficulties experienced by many of these occupations. Goldsmiths 
and jewellers employed the largest capital in the occupations surveyed. 
Lack of capital was another difficulty experienced by them. Occupa- 
tions like running lodging and boarding houses and flour mills have 
scope for further development. Over a period of last sixty years the 
conditions of most of the occupations have improved but their earnings 
do not seem to have kept pace with the rising cost of living. In most 
of the occupations there appears to bean influx of skilled workers. In 
occupations, where execution of ‘intricate processes is involved, the 
tendency is for the replacement of human labour by machine. This 
has affected the quality of the work done. 


There were 21 bakeries in Satara and Karad, twelve of which were 
located in Satara and nine in Karad, Most of them in Satara were 
located in Wards No, III, VII and VIII.and ‘only three were located 
in Wards No. V and VI. In Karad, six _were located in Shaniwar and 
Raviwar peths and three in Somwar, Guruwar and Shukrawar peths. 
The total employment in these establishments was 52, of whom 28 
were paid employees. The total employment in them in Satara was 
19, including seven paid employees, [ive establishments, two each 
in Satara and Karad and one in Phaltan, were surveyed. 

The two establishments in Satara and one in Karad were started 
before 20 years. The two in Phaltan and Karad were started before 
7 years. They manufactured breads of different sizes, nankataies, 
biscuits, cakes and butter-breads. The four establishments in Satara 
and Karad were situated in rented premises and one at Phaltan in 
owned premises. The rent of the two establishments in Satara was 
Rs. 6 and Rs. 30 respectively and of the two in Karad Rs. 30 and 
Rs. 90 per month respectively. In Satara their total expenditure on 
electricity which was used for lighting was Rs. 21 per month and jin 
Karad Rs. 45 per month. In Phaltan the establishment concerned did 
not use any electricity. In Satara and Karad they paid Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 85 per year as Bhath tax, 


The equipment of bakeries consisted of an oven, tin trays, small 
iron sheets, boxes to bake breads, long iron bars, vessels, moulds, 
cup-boards and baskets for carrying loaves. The establishments in 
Satara had equipment worth Rs. 600 to Rs, 1,000 and in Karad worth 
Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 6,000. In Phaltan the surveyed establishment had 
an equipment worth Rs, 1,000. 
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The total employment in these establishments was 84, of whom 
21 were paid employees. They were paid monthly wages, which 
varied from Rs. 30 to Rs. 45 per month, 


The raw materials required were wheat flour, sugar and hydrogenated 
oil which were purchased from local markets. The cost of raw 
materials varied from Rs, 300 to Rs, 600 per month in case of small 
units and from Rs. 1,500 to Rs, 2,500 in case of large units. One 
establishment in Karad specialised in manufacturing biscuits. 


These establishments employed crude methods for baking breads, 
as a result of which the margin of profit in them was not very high. 
They had almost a continuous business throughout the year. These 
bakeries sold their products to the hotels and restaurants on wholesale 
basis and to the consumers on retail basis. 


Cycle-repairing was one of the most important occupations employ- 
ing 142 persons including 31 paid employees in Satara and Karad., 
where there were 79 cyclewrepairers and dealers, Most of them in 
Satara were located’ in Wards-No. V, VI, VIE and VIII. Only eight 
were located in Wards No, If and III. In Karad, 36 were located 
in Shaniwar and Guruwar pefhs and only seven in Mangalwar and 
Raviwar peths. Nine samples were chosen from each of the three 
towns, Satara, Karad and Phaltan. All these establishments were 
started after 1949. Their main occupation was to repair and sell 
bicycles and spare parts-and) to. give bicycles on hire, 


The capital investment in then in Satara varied from Rs. 700 to 
Rs. 3,000, in Karad from Rs, 400 to Rs, 4,000, and in Phaltan from 
Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 8.000,.All preprictors raised the initial capital from 
their own resources, No establishment had any. debt at the time 
of survey. 


The total number of bicycles kept for hire in these shops varied 
from 4 to 50 in Satara, 16 to 30 in Karad and 5 to 16 in Phaltan. 
Besides bicycles, some shops kept spare-parts like tubes, tyres which 
were brought from Bombay, Delhi, Sangli ete., for sale. They 
maintained all tools and equipment required for repairing bicycles. 
The cost of repairing these articles varied from Rs. 15 to Rs. 50 per 
month per shop. They also paid bicycle tax varying from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 15 per month for the whole unit to the respective municipalities. 


Each employee was paid between Rs, 20 and Rs, 45 as wages per 
month. A mechanic who repaired bicycles was paid Rs. 45 per month 
and other employees between Rs. 20 and Rs. 35 per month, 


Business in all establishments was brisk during the summer and 
the winter. The net income of these establishments varied from 
Rs. 50. to Rs. 800 per month. Shortage of supply of bicycle tubes 
and tyres was one of the difficulties experienced by these shops. 
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The total number of lodging and boarding houses in the two 
towns at the time of survey was 38 out of which 25 establishments 
served boarding facilities and the remaining served both. Fourteen 
ustablishments were situated in Satara and 24 in Karad. Of the total 
number of establishments in Satara, 13 were in Wards No. H, IL, 
and V and one was in Ward No. VIL In Karad, all of them were 
located in Guruwar and Shaniwar petis. The total employment in 
these establishments was 172 out of whom 75 were paid employees. 
The employment in establishments, providing lodging and boarding 
facilities was more than in those providing boarding facilities. Two 
establishments from each town were surveyed, All were started 
after 1945. The proprictors raised initial capital from their own 
resources. 


‘the equipment consisted of tables, chairs, cupboards, beds and 
utensils required for cooking and serving meals. Two shops in Satara 
had equipment worth Rs. 700 and Rs, 7,000 each, two in Karad worth 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 5,000 each and two in Fhaltan worth Rs, 1,000 and 
Rs. 2,000 each. All establishments surveyed, were situated in rented 
premises. The rent of cach varied from Rs, 30.to Rs. 125 per month. 
The boarding and lodging houses usually ocenpied larger premises 
for which they paid more rent. Besides rent other charges for the 
maintenance of the establishment were municipal tax, electricity bill, 
water tax, wages to the labour, etc, These establishments spent 
between Rs. 10 and Rs. 20 on all these items except wages to labour. 


The boarding and lodging houses supplied tea or coffee twice 
a day in addition to lunch and dinner. The total expenditure on 
items of foodgrains and other articles required for cooking varied 
from Rs, 700 to Rs. 2,000 per month per establishment, The total 
employment in them was 41, out of whom 31 were paid employees. 
These employees were paid monthly wages and in addition were 
served two meals a day. A cook was paid between Rs. 30 and 
Rs. 40, a manager between Rs. 60 and Rs. 70 and other workers 
between Rs. 12 and Rs. 25 per month. 


The owners of boarding houses earned between Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 
per month while those of boarding and lodging earned between 
Rs, 200 and Rs. 500. These hotel keepers had formed an association 
of their own, which helped them approach the government for 
acquiring concessions for furthering their interest in the business if it 
was found that there has been a considerable rise in the prices of 
all articles required for the preparation of numerous items, which 
considerably affected the margin of profits acquired by the hotel 
keepers. 


Cap-making was a minor occupation in the towns, as could be 
seen from the total number of establishments which was only cight 
and employed hardly 20 persons. Only two establishments, one in 
Satara and the other in Karad, were surveyed. They were started 
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in 1945 and 1949 respectively, The principal occupation in these 
shops was cap-making, with tailoring as a subsidiary occupation. 
The proprietors of both establishments raised the initial capital from 
their own resources. 


The capital investment in the two shops surveyed was Rs. 1,000 
and Rs. 3,000 respectively. The necessary equipment required for 
this occupation consisted of a sewing machine, needles and a few 
pieces of furniture like a cupboard, a table and a chair. The shops 
possessed equipment worth Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 respectively. 
One of them had a sewing machine and the other had two sewing 
machines, They were situated in owned premises. They used 
electricity for lighting the premises and consumed electricity worth 
Rs. 16 per month. 


Raw materials such as cotton and woollen cloth, embroidery 
canvas, card-board and thread were brought from Bombay, 
Kolhapur, and Sangli. The two establishments consumed articles 
worth Rs. 150 and Rs. 300 per month respectively. Both shops 
were managed by the owncrs with the help of their family members. 
The margin of profitin one shop was fairly high, while in the other, 
it was enough to maintain the establishment, 


In 1951 there were 22 professors and lecturers, 136 servants and 
3,523 teachers, including 466 women in the educational institutions. 


The total number of middle! schools and high schools in the district 
in 1958 was 61, out of which 19 were middle schools. Of the 42 high 
schools in the district, 19 high schools were located in urban areas. 
The total strength of staff in middle schools was 55 including 
3 women and in high schools 510 including 85 women. 


The total number of primary schools in the district in 1958 was 
1,124 of which 17 were run by municipal school boards, 154 by local 
bodies and private agencies, one by Government and 952 by district 
school board. Fifty-four primary schools were located in the urban 
area. Of these 17 were run by municipal school boards. 


The total employment of teachers in all primary schools was 
4,454 including 508 women. 


There were seven training colleges for primary teachers, five for 
men and two for women, Six of these colleges were run by private 
bodies and one by the Government. The total strength of staff 
employed in them was 75 including eight women. The primary 
teachers had their association which was formed in 1950 and had 
a membership of 1,213 persons in 1958. In Satara there was one 
secondary teachers’ training college. 


There was one vocational and technical school imparting both 
theoretical and practical knowledge on subjects like agriculture, 
carpentry and smithy, handloom-weaving, and conducting wireman’s 
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and electrician’s courses. The strength of staff in this school was 25. 
Persons holding diploma certificates in mechanical and electrical 
engincering were appointed as instructors. 


There were 15 other special schools and nine pre-primary schools, 
four gymnasiums and two schools for music and dancing. The 
strength of staff in these schools was 54. 


There were 57 flour mills in the two towns at the time of survey. 
Of these 30 were located in Satara and 27 in Karad. The total 
employment in these establishments was 93, of whom 32 were 
paid employees, In Satara, almost all establishments were equally 
distributed in all wards except Wards No. I and II which contained 
only three. Out of 27 establishments in Karad 20 were located in 
Somwar, Guruwar and Shaniwar peths and the rest in the remaining 
peths, Flour milling was their principal occupation. One of them 
in Phaltan, besides grinding grains, was also engaged in dehusking 
rice, 


Eight establishments were surveyed in the.three towns. Two in 
Satara and one in Karad worked, on electric energy and the remain- 
ing five on oil engines. Establishments in Satara were hereditary. 
Those in Karad were started in 1946 and 1956 and those in Phaltan 
in 1947 and 1949. Tools and equipment required by them were 
an oil engine or an electric motor, a pair of grinding stones, leather 
straps and other tools and appliances. In addition, one establish- 
ment in Phaltan had a set of rice hullers, Almost all these 
establishments used grinding stones brought from Gokak which cost 
them Rs. 16 to Rs. 18 per pair. The cost of equipment varied from 
Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 3,500. The oil engine or electric motor itself 
accounted for more than half of the total cost of equipment. 


The establishments which worked on oil.engines consumed. crude 
oil, mobile oil, and kerosene. The cost of consumption of these 
articles varied from shop to shop. It was between Rs. 75 to Rs, 150 
per month. Two establishments using electricity consumed electri- 
city worth Rs. 100 to Rs. 125 per month. Five establishments, 
three in Satara and two in Phaltan were situated in rented premises, 
the rent of which varied from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15 per month. The other 
two were situated in owned premises, 


Most of the mills were one-man establishments. Threc establish- 
ments from Satara and two from Karad and Phaltan were exclusively 
managed by owners with the help of their family members. The 
remaining three employed three employees, who were paid between 
Rs. 30 and Rs. 45 per month, 


The income of these establishments varied from Rs. 150 to Rs, 250 
per month, They served local customers as well as customers from 
surrounding villages of the respective towns. Inadequate supply of 
crude and mobile oil was their main difficulty. 
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The total number of establishments falling in’ this category was 
about 183 in the towns of Satara and Karad at the time of survey. 
In Satara, 27 establishments were situated in Ward No. V ; 16 and 18 
in Words No. HL and VI respectively and 15 in Wards No, I, If, IV. 
Out of 77 establishments in Karad, 67 were situated in Guruwar 
and Raviwar peths and the remaining in Somwar and Shukrawar 
peths, The total employment in these establishments was 301, 
of whom 34 were paid employees, Most of the shops in Satara 
were managed by owners with the help of their family members. 


Six establishments, two cach from the three towns, Satara, Karad 
and Phaltan were surveyed, Four establishments out of six sur- 
veyed were hereditary and the remaining two were started in 1949 
and 1952 respectively, Manufacture and sale of gold and_ silver 
ornaments was the principal occupation in these shops and moncy 
lending was a subsidiary occupation which provided them cmploy- 
ment throughout the year. All establishments except one, in Karad 
raised the initial capital from their own resources. The one in 
Karad which had borrewed) the initial capital was found to be in- 
debted at the time ofthe survey. The total investment in them 
varicd from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 4,600,000. 


Tools and equipment in these shops consisted of anvils, bellows, 
hammers, pincers, pots, crucibles, moulds, nails, ete., and machines 
like press, wire and plate machines and a few pieces of furniture 
like cupboards, desks, ete. The cost of equipment varied from shop 
to shop. It was between Rs. 600 and Rs. 15,000. 


Four establishments-in. Karad: and Phaltan were situated in owned 
premises and the remaining two from Satara in rented premises, The 
rent of these two was Rs. 27 and Rs. 30 respectively. Besides rent, 
these establishments paid water and electricity charges and wages 
of labour, Their expenditure on all these items except wages 
varied between Rs. 20 and Rs. 40 per month. 


The total employment in these shops was 30, of whom 9 were 
paid employees, In Karad and Phaltan their wages varied {from 
Rs. 30 to Rs, 45 per month, and in Satara from Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 per 
month, 


The materials required included gold and silver and chemicals for 
purifying and polishing these metals. The amount spent in purchase 
of these metals cannot be arrived at, as no relevant information 
was supplicd by the establishments concerned, 


The total value of stock of bullion, gold and silver ornaments varied 
from Rs. 7,000 to Rs. 15,000 in Karad and Phaltan, It was nearly 
Rs. 5,000 and Rs, 8,000 in respect of the two shops surveyed in Satara. 
Sometimes they brought ready-made ornaments from Kolhapur and 
sold them in their shops. All articles were sold directly, in the local 
market. The business, which was brisk during winter and summer, 
was profitable to almost all shops. 
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Orders were received directly from customers. Generally metals 
like gold and silver were supplied by the customers themselves. The 
goldsmiths carrying business on small scale could not afford to keep 
stock of these precious metals. 


A sample survey was conducted at Satara, Karad and Phaltan. Of 
the three towns Satara and Karad had 68 and G60 hair-cutting saloons 
employing 222 persons. The establishments in Satara engaged abont 
128 persons including 28 paid employees and those in Karad 
employed 94 including 9 paid employees. The location of — these 
establishments in Satara was as follows: Ward Nos. III, V, VI and 
IX contained 16, 13, 14 and 11 establishments respectively and the 
remaining three wards had 14 establishments. In Karad, 23 shops 
were located in Guruwar peth, 22 in Shaniwar, 10 in Raviwar and 
5 in Somwar, Mangalwar and Budhwar peths. 


Nine establishments, three from each town were surveyed. The 
establishments in Satara were started between 1949 and 1956, those 
in Karad between 1950 and 1956 and in Phaltan between 1944 and 
1954. Hair-cutting was their principal..occupation providing them 
with employment throughout the year. ‘The initial capital required 
was raised from their own resources by all establishments. The 
total investment in the units in Satara varied from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500, 
in Karad from Rs. 200 to Rs. 1000 and in Phaltan from Rs. 200 
to Rs. 700. 


All these establishments were situated in rented premises, the 
rent of which in Satara varied frouv Rs. 20) to Rs. 50, in Karad from 
Rs, 9 to Rs, 30 and in Phaltan from Rs. 10 to Rs. 40. Besides rent, 
they paid charges for water and electricity which varied from Rs. § to 
Rs. 12 per month. A nominal licence fee of rupee one or rupees two 
was collected yearly by the municipality fronr the establishments in 


Karad. 


The equipment consisted of scissors, razors, cropping machines, 
toilet requisites, dressing tables, mirrors and revolving chairs, Most 
of these establishments used razors and cropping machines of Indian 
make. The cost of equipment varied according to the size of the 
unit in the three towns, The biggest shop had equipment worth 
Rs, 700. The medium shop possessed equipment worth Rs. 200 and 
a small unit worth Rs. 75. 


More than 75 per cent. of the total number of persons engaged in 
this occupation in the three towns were employers themselves. Many 
establishments were exclusively managed by the owners with the 
help of their family members. The total employment in the establish- 
ments surveyed was 25 of whom only 6 were paid employees. 
In Satara and Phaltan, employees were paid fixed wages. In Satara, 
they were paid between Rs. 70 and Rs. 90 and in Phaltan, between 
Rs, 25 and Rs, 40 per month. In Karad, they were paid at piece 
rates ic., their earnings approximating to half the money accruing 
to the owners due to the work done by them. 
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The monthly net income of these shops varied between Rs, 70 and 
Rs. 800. 


Two different types of washermen arc found in the district—those 
having fixed establishments of their own and those having no such 
establishments. The latter type of washermen who render home 
service take away clothes from individual customers and deliver them 
back at their residences. These types of establishments are not: 
governed by the Shops and Establishments Act. The number of 
such washermen is decreasing as they find the home service system 
uneconomical and also inconvenient. The account given here relates 
only to the former type. 


At the time of the survey, there were 47 establishments in the two 
towns, employing 94 persons, of whom only 30 were paid employees. 
Most of these establishments were managed by the owners with the 
help of family members. In Satara, all establishments except two 
were managed by the owners. Out of 28 establishments in Satara, 
six were located in ward’ No. Il, five each in ward Nos. VII and VIII, 
four each in ward.Nos. IV and. VJ, and two each in ward Nos, I 
and V. In Karad, 11 were located in Guruwar peth ; four and three 
in Shaniwar and Rayiwar peths respectively and one in Mangalwar 
peth. Seven shops were surveyed in the three towns, out of which 
four were newly started and the remaining three were hereditary. 
Laundering was the principal occupation in all of them and provided 
employment throughout the year. 


A few pieces of furniture like one or two tables, a cupboard and 
an iron constituted their equipment. In Satara, two shops had two 
ivons cach and one shop had three irons. In Karad, two shops were 
having four irons and one iron respectively. The cost of equipment 
was round about Rs, 300. Special machines for dry cleaning were 
not used in these shops. The initial capital was raised from their 
own resources. The total investment in one of the biggest shops in 
Satara was Rs. 2,000. In the other two, it was Rs, 400 and Rs, 700 
respectively. In Phaltan and Karad, the investment in the establish- 
ments varied from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,000. 


The total employment in all these concerns was 42 out of whom 12 
were paid employees. Three shops, one in Karad, the other in 
Phaltan and the third in Satara were managed by owners without 
any paid employees. Employees were paid at piece rate. They 
were paid Rs. 1:50 to Rs. 2 for washing 100 clothes. 


Washing soda, soap, bleaching powder, indigo, petrol, tinopal, 
which were purchased from local market and Bombay, were the 
materials used in washing. The expenditure on these items varied 
from Rs. 60 to Rs. 400 per month according to the size of the unit. 
All these establishments were situated in rented premises. Besides 
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ant, they paid water charges and other taxes in Satara and Karad. 
me shop which used electric iron, consumed electricity worth Rs. 50 
er month. Others used electricity for lighting the premises. 


These establishments worked for 8 to 10 hours a day. Their 
usiness was brisk usually during winter and summer. Two 
stablishments, one in Satara and the other in Karad, had specialised 
1 washing silk and woollen garments. The net income of these 
nops varied from Rs. 90 to. Rs. 300 per month. At the three places 
rentioned above persons belonging to the rich and middle classes 
vere regular customers of these shops. Other persons from lower 
riddle class washed their clothes at home and got them ironed in 
wndries, The business was profitable particularly for the large 
stablishments. 


The number of persons following legal profession is on an increase. 
n 1951 there were 186 lawyers and 47 clerks of lawyers in the 
listrict. In 1958 the number was 229 including 218 pleaders, 
} advocates, and 2 barristers. There was:no woman following this 
wrofession. The number of lawyers’ practising at different places 
n the district was as follows :=Satara 84; Wai 25, Karad 53, 
Patan 10, Koregaon 22, Vaduj 8, Daltiwadi 12 and Phaltan 15. 
But unlike the medical profession the ‘income of persons 
‘ollowing legal profession is on the decline, The profession has 
ost its local character and a pleader is required to move about 
many places in the district where his suits are pending 
1 hearing. This has resulted in many a lawyer seeking a Govern- 
nent job. There were 14 courts of civil judges and judicial 
nagistrates and one District and Sessions Court in the district. 


A large number of persons are engaged in several branches of 
administration which include persons working as _ police, village 
watchmen, officers of Government, municipalities and other local 
bodies, villages officials and servants etc. In 1951, the number of 
persons engaged in police, services of the State, municipal and other 
local services was as follows :— 


Males Females Total 
Police ae ie 1,451 25 1,476 
Service of Indian and Foreign States s% 2,253 71 2,324 
Municipal and other local service a 622 95 717 
Village officials & servants and watchmen .. 1,457 84 1,541 
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that a few members of the family did actually work i 
the concerns. At the time of the survey, of the total number o 
20 establishments, 16 were located in Karad and four in Satara 
employing about 44 and four persons respectively. Of these, hh 
Karad 13 were employees, 15 were family members and 16 employers 
in Satara all the four establishments were managed by owners them 
selves. The occupation provided full-time employment throughou 
the year but business was dull during rainy and winter seasons 
when the establishments maintained a skeleton staff. The busines: 
was. brisk during summer. 


The equipment consisted of soda-making machines, gas cylinders 
soda bottles, glasses, ice boxes, furniture, ete. The cost of equipment! 
ranged from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 4,000. The machines were mostly 
purchased from Bombay whereas the other equipment was purchasec 


locally. Most of the establishments were housed in rented buildings 


The rent ranged from Rs. 15 to Rs. 50 a month according to the 
size and location of the building. Besides, the owners. paid loca! 
taxes such as renewallivence fee, water rates, electricity charges. 
etc, 


There was no clewr-cut division of labour as such. Work on 
machine and that requiring physical strength was mostly done by 
experienced adults, whereas unskilled work like bringing water, 
filling water in bottles, cleaning bottles and glasses etc, and serving 
drinks to customers was done by other adult workers and boys. 


Wages were paid, in’ cash, depending upon the skill and efficiency 
of the workers and upon the business turnover of the establishment 
concerned, A full-time adult worker was paid between Rs. 30 and 
Rs. 45 a month. In-one of the establishments surveyed at Karad, 
the worker was provided with meals and the wages paid were Rs. 15 
only, The working hours were longer, sometimes extending to 
18 hours a day. 


The daily turnover ranged from Rs, 10 in slack months to Rs. 50 
in busy seasons. One of the — establishments surveyed had even 
a higher turnover amounting to Rs. 75. The production of aerated 
water bottles ranged from 4 ‘to 3 gross bottle a day including soda, 
lemon and orange. One of the establishments in Karad produced ice 
candy sticks in summer, 


Lemon, cssence, sugar, syrups, fruit juice, colour, icc, gas (in 
cylinder), milk, ctc., formed the material required. Most of the 
material with the exception of colour, gas, essence etc., bought 
from Bombay and Poona was all locally purchased. The cost of the 
material ranged from Rs. 4 to Rs. 80 per day on an average for the 
whole year. The products were sold to hotels and restaurants more 
or less on a wholesale basis and to customers visiting the cold-drink 
shops. Some of the establishments also catered for customers at 
public places by engaging servants to sell their products. 
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The capital invested in these shops varied between Rs, 1,000 for 
mall units to Rs. 4,000 in case of bigger units. In most cases 
‘apital was borrowed, the banks acting as the immediate source. 
‘he rate of interest varied between six per cent. to nine per cent. 
‘he earnings of the establishments showed a wide divergence 
lepending upon the size of the unit. In case of small shops the 
amings varied between Rs. 50 and Rs. 90 a month, those of medium 
ize varied between Rs, 80 and Rs. 150 a month and those of large 
ize varied between Rs. 180 and Rs. 300 a month. The earnings 
cluded labour charges of family members working in the 
concerns, 


There appears to be a considerable increase in the number of persons 
ollowing the medical profession. In 195], there were 226 registered 
nedical practitioners, 122 vaidyas and hakims,-18 midwives, 141 nurses, 
‘our yaccinators, 101 compounders, 298 employees in hospitals and 
health services, six dentists and 18 ycterinary surgeons in the district. 
he earnings in the medical profession indicate a substantial rise. 
Most of the doctors possessed the latest.medical equipment enabling 
them to perform minor surgical operations, .Of recent, there have 
veen more consultants specializing in different branches of anatomy 
in Satara and Karad. However, the proportion of doctors to the entire 
population of the district is very low and more so, the proportion of 
doetors to rural population, 


The total number of establishments catering milk and milk products 
in the two towns was 18, out of which seven were in Satara and 11 
in Karad. The total employment in them. was 35 persons, out of whom 
13 were paid employees. Most of the establishments in Satara were 
situated in Ward Nos. I, IH, I and IV and, in Karad, Somwar and 
Gurawar peths. Three establishments, one from Satara and two from 
Karad, were surveyed, The one in Satara was started in 1950 and 
two others in Karad in 1952 and 1954, respectively. Dairying was 
the principal occupation which provided them employment through- 
out the year, The proprietors raised initial capital from their own 
resources. The total investment in these shops varied from Rs. 1,000 
to Rs, 3,000. These establishments had no milch animals of their own 
but they collected milk from nearby villages through their agents 
or employees. 


Their equipment consisted of cream separator, butter churning 
machine, hand machine, few utensils for storing milk, and tables, 
cupboards, ete. Two shops in Karad had equipment worth Rs. 1,000 
and Rs. 1,800 respectively and the one in Satara had equipment 
worth Rs. 600. 


The three establishments were situated in rented premises. The 
rent was Rs. 25, Rs. 26 and Rs, 40 respectively. 


Their total expenditure on items like electricity, water tax, municipal 
licence fee, etc., was Rs. 80, Rs. 40 and Rs. 46 per month respectively. 
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The total employment in these shops was 11 workers out of who1 
eight were paid employees who were paid between Rs. 15 and Bs. 4 
each per month. These shops collected milk from nearby villages : 
50 nP. per seer and sold it at 62 nP. per seer. The other product 
of milk were butter, ghee and chakka which were sent to Poon: 
Sangli, ete. 


At the time of survey there were 40 establishments, 15 in Satar 
and 25 in Karad, which were engaged in motor body building. Th 
total employment in them was 82 including 30 paid employee: 
Almost all the establishments in Satara were situated in Ward No. ‘ 
and only two in Ward Nos. VII and VIII. In Karad, all were locatec 
in Budhwar and Shaniwar peths, Seven shops were chosen for th 
survey. Of these four were started by about 1930 and three afte 
1952. Motor body building and repairing was their main occupatio; 
which provided them employment throughout the year. Six owner 
raised initial capital from their own resources. The remaining on 
in Satara had still an outstanding debt of Rs. 5,000. The total invest 
ment in each of these shops. varied from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 20,000. 


The equipment consisted of lathes, battery charging plant, electric 
drill, welding machine tools, jacks, press screws and testing anc 
measuring instruments. The cost of equipment varied from Rs. 1,00( 
to Rs, 6,000 per shop in the three towns. 


All establishments surveyed were situated in rented premises. Thi 
rent of each varied: from Rs. 15 to Rs. 50 per month. They paic 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 per: month as electric charges. No municipal tax wa: 
paid by any establishment in the three towns. 


The materials required for repairing work included spare parts, 
welding wires, screws, bolts, kerosene oil, lubricating oil and 
petroleum. Spare parts, screws, bolts and welding wires were 
brought from Poona, Sangli, etc. Each spent between Rs. 40 and 
Rs. 80 per month on these items. 


As the repairing work demanded skill and experience, mostly 
mechanics were employed and they were paid good wages. In each 
establishment, there was one expert mechanic. The other workers 
worked under his supervision. In four shops the proprietors worked 
as experts. The total employment in the shops surveyed was 34, out 
of whom 21 were paid employees, Skilled workers were paid Rs. 5 
and unskilled workers rupee one per day. 


They repaired motor vehicles and oil engines, when their services 
were requisitioned by the customers for that purpose. Orders were 
placed by customers directly with the establishments. Some establish- 
ments assembled spare parts of engines. The margin of profit in 
these shops was just enough to provide for their maintenance. 


Over a period of last 20 years, the worst sufferers are the persons 
following religion as their profession. Not only there has been 
a considerable diminution in their number, but their incomes also 
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have registered a steep fall. The fall in the number is usually ascribed 
to two reasons. Firstly, as the profession has lost it popularity, there 
are very few new entrants in it and secondly, the younger generation 
is more prone to take a job rather than follow in the footsteps of their 
forefathers. It is only in the rural areas where people are god-fearing 
that the profession thrives. 


Restaurant keeping forms one of the most important occupations in 
the district as it provides employment opportunities to various persons. 
The total number of restaurants and tea shops in the two towns was 
168 (60 in Satara and 108 in Karad), They employed 364 persons 
out of whom 216 were paid employees. 


Most of the establishments in Satara were situated in Ward Nos. ITI, 
V, VI, VII and VIII and in Karad in Guruwar, Shukrawar and Raviwar 
peths, In Satara, the total employment in these shops was 238 includ- 
ing 144 paid employees, in Karad it was 126 including 72 paid 
employees. 


Eight establishments, three each in Satara and) Karad and two in 
Phaltan were surveyed. Two establishinents in Satara were started 
in 1950 and 1954, those in Karad by about 1951 and in Phaltan in 
1940 and 1954. The principal occupation of these shops was catering 
tea and snacks, which provided them employment throughout the 
year. They raised their initial capital from their own resources. 


The restaurants had to spend a considerable amount on purchasing 
equipment which consisted of cooking utensils, vessels, glass-ware, 
crockery, cupboards, chairs, tables, ice-cream pots, cash boxes etc. 
Two establishments in Karad and one in Satara had radio sets and 
electric fans. One in Karad had a telephone. The cost of equipment 
ranged from Rs. 500 to Rs. 7,000. 


All establishments in the sample except one in Satara were situated 
in rented premises. Rent of each varied from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 per 
month. Besides rent, they had to incur expenses on water, electricity, 
municipal licence fee ete. The total expenditure on all these items 
per establishment varied from Rs. 15 to Rs, 60 per month in the 
three towns. 


The materials required for preparing tea and eatables included 
sugar, milk, tea, rice, wheat, edible oil, ghee, spices, vegetables, gram 
flour ete. They were purchased from local market. The amount 
spent every month on all these items varied between Rs. 300 and 
Rs. 1,000 per month in the three towns. 


The total employment in these shops was 65, out of whom 45 were 
paid employees. In Karad, these persons were employed on daily 
wages which varied from 50 nP. to Re. 1:50 per day. In Satara and 
Phaltan they were employed on monthly wages which varied from 
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CHAPTER 8 Rs, 15 to Rs. 45. Besides wages, each ‘employee was served with 
Be food twice a day. The total hours of work in the establishments were 


Miscellaneous 8 to 9 per day, 


Occupations, 


Resrauranrs ann These establishments sold hot drinks like tea, coffee, cold drinks 
Tra Snors. like soda, lemon ctc., and snacks like bhaji, puri, shev, chivada, 
papadi, batatawada and sweets like ladu, pedha, barf, gulab jamb 
ete. The monthly cash collection of these establishments varied 
from season to season, In the brisk season, which was usually winter 
and summer, it amounted to Rs. 120 to Rs, 2,000 per month and 
in the slack season from Rs. 50 to Rs. 300 per month. These 
establishments in Karad and Satara had a hotel keepers’ association. 


SILK, There were three silk mills, two in Karad and one in Satara, employ- 
MANUFACTURING. ing about 30 persons. Information about two mills in Karad was 
obtained. One of them was started in 1929 and the other in 

1934-35. 


The main work done in the establishment was twisting, winding 
and doubling and: reeling artificial silk imported from Italy, Japan, 
Switzerland and Germany. There were 2,800 spindles in one mill 
and 1,300 in the other. ‘The total investment in both was Rs. 4 
lakhs, out of which about a Jakh of rupees were borrowed from the 
local bank. About 15 workers svere employed in one mill. The total 
employment in the other was not available. Wages paid to cach 
labourer varied between Rs. 20, and Rs. 60 per month. 


The products were-directly. sent to Satara, Poona, Sholapur, 
Khandesh, Bijapur and Hyderabad. These mills did not get regular 
quota of artificial silk. 


TAILORING, Tailoring was one of the biggest occupations in the three towns. 
At the time of survey, there were 237 establishments which employed 
405 persons in Satara and Karad. Of the 287 establishments 154 
were in Satara and 103 in Karad. In Satara, 57 establishments were 
located in Ward No, IIL; 25 in Ward No, V; 16 in Ward No. VIII; 14 
in Ward No. VI; eight in Ward No. IV; and seven each in Ward 
Nos. Il and VIE Of the total number of tailoring establishments in 
Karad, 47 were located in Guruwar peth ; 23 and 21 in Raviwar and 
Shaniwar peths; 6 in Somwar peth and 6 each in Mangalwar and 
Shukrawar peths, The total employment in 134 establishments in 
Satara was 197 of whom 45 were paid employees and the remaining 
were owners and their family members. The occupation provided 
full time employment. 


Three shops from each of the three towns viz., Satara, Karad and 
Phaltan were selected for the sample survey These shops were started 
between 1937 and 1949. Tailoring was their principal occupation. 
Almost all establishments had raised the initial capital from their 
own resources, 
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Sewing machines, scissors, irons etc. were the main tools and 
equipment used. Most of these establishments used second-hand 
machines. The small sized units worked with one machine. The 
medium sized with two to three machines. The biggest units had 
5 to 6 machines each. The cost of machine varied from Rs. 150 
to Rs. 400, New sewing machines were usually purchased from local 
agents of the manufacturing firm and second-hand from local markets 
In addition, they had a few pieces of furniture like show cases, 
cupboards, tables, chairs etc. The total value of equipment in each 
shop varied from Rs. 400 to Rs. 1,500, These shops were situated in 
rented premises; the rent varied from Rs. 10 to Rs, 35 per 
month. The smallest unit paid Rs. 10 per month, and _ the 
biggest Rs. 35 per month as rent. All the nine units surveyed in 
the sample used electricity for lighting. Electricity charges varied 
between Rs. 5 and Rs. 10 per month. 


These shops spent Rs. 15 to Rs. 60 per month, on items like 
thread, buttons and cocoanut oil, which were purchased from local 
markets. The total number of persons-employed in all these shops 
was 28 out of whom 15 were paid employees.. Three shops at Satara, 
Karad and Phaltan were exclusively managed by the owners with 
the help of their family members, Employees were paid at piece 
rate. Almost all shops paid them at a rate of half the amount 
charged to the customer for the work done. The principle of 
division of labour was found to be followed in these shops. The 
work of taking measurements and cutting the cloth accordingly was 
done generally by the owner himself. Stitching was done by’ skilled 
employees and other work like stitching buttons or preparing button 
holes was done by the members of employers’ families or was 
entrusted to casual unskilled labour: 


These shops stitched shirts, trousers, coats, half-pants, pyjamas, 
and ladies’ apparel. Two shops at Satara and the other at Karad 
specialised in stitching woollen clothes. The net income of these 
shops varied from Rs. 75 to Rs. 300 per month, Their business was 
slack in rainy season. Paucity of capital was the main difficulty 
experienced by them. 
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CHAPTER 9—ECONOMIC TRENDS. 
Secrion I— Economic PROSPECTS. 


IN THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS THE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THE 
DISTRICT WERE DISCUSSED IN DETAIL. However in this dynamic world 
a discussion, however elaborate and detailed it might be, of the 
economy of the district would be insufficient unless a review is taken 
of its economic potentialities and possibilities of their exploitation. 
At the same time it will be interesting to know the result of the 
active utilisation of the existing resources which is best reflected in 
the standard of life that the people enjoy. With this in view, in this 
chapter, are discussed firstly the economic potentials of the district 
and secondly the broad tendencies in the income and expenditure 
patterns of the various classes of the people in the community. 


The pace and course of economic development of a district are 
largely conditioned by natural resources and human efforts. Avail- 
ability of natural resources such as fertile agricultural land, abundant 
water-supply, rich and dense forests and mineral deposits of high 
quality are pre-requisites to development. However, external factors 
like provision of adequate and timely finance, Jocation of factories, 
development of a well-knit system of transport, expansion of markets, 
urbanisation and adoption of improved techniques of production have 
vital bearing on the growth of the economy. This implies optimum 
use of the factors of production in the most profitable channels so as 
to ensure remunerative exploitation of the natural resources with 
which the district might be endowed, 


By its very nature, planning has to be national in character. The 
idea of an independent and a separate.plan for a region is inconceiv- 
able. District is too small a unit to have a distinct place in a planned 
development unless it is very specially endowed with natural advan- 
tages. A region in the wake of its development is expected to 
contribute its utmost to the national development. Even then, sound 
economic planning aims at balancing three aspects; temporal, 
sectoral and spatial or regional. In a democracy maintenance of 
regional balance is very important, Planning involves allocation of 
resources on the basis of typical regional demands and adoption of 
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measures intended to exploit to the maximum the economic potentia- 
lities of the district and to confer benefits in the form of better living 
conditions and increased avenues of employment upon the inhabi- 
tants of the area. Hence a district economy assumes peculiar signi- 
ficance in national planning. 


The preceding chapters dealt with the progress recorded by various 
aspects of the economy of the district during the last few decades 
and their present position, It is intended to take here a bird’s eye 
view of the resources of the district and to visualize how best they 
could be harnessed so as to meet the gradually increasing regional 
and national demands upon its economy, in view of the nation’s 
planned development. 


Agriculture is the main pursuit of the people in the district. The 
important food-crops of the district are jowar, bajra, paddy, green 
gram and wheat. The district also produces on a large scale sugar- 
cane, potatoes, onions and cotton. The First and the Second Five- 
Year Plans aimed at augmenting the yield of crops by resorting to 
the use of better seeds, improved methods of cultivation, chemical 
fertilisers, better manuring, etc. The programme of State aid to 
agriculture enables the agriculturists to meet their short-term and 
long-term credit requirements and so has a favourable effect on 
agricultural produce. The Second Five-Year Plan laid greater 
emphasis on the spread of agricultural education and facilities for 
training and demonstration. Seed multiplication scheme was being 
vigorously implemented and improved seeds were supplied to 41,510 
acres till 1957-58. . Use of improved seeds is estimated to raise the 
yield at least by ten per cent. 


An area of 3,800 acres was under cotton in 1956-57. Cultivation 
of cotton is concentrated in Phaltan taluka. An improved variety 
170 Co2 is introduced in the district since it fetches better price in 
the market. The Second Five-Year Plan aimed at bringing 6,700 
acres under cultivation of cotton. Farmers are being encouraged to 
use chemical fertilisers, to adopt latest techniques of production and 
to use improved implements and machinery so as to bring about 
an increase in yield. Demonstration centres are set up for this 
purpose, Chemical fertilisers are distributed among the cultivators 
through selected agencies such as traders and co-operative societies. 
Municipalities and village panchayats are encouraged to prepare 
compost manure on an increasing scale. Japanese Method of Paddy 
Cultivation introduced in 1952-53 is gaining ground and is becoming 
popular in Jaoli, Patan, Satara and Wai talukas and Mahabaleshwar 
peta. In 1957-58 an area of 7,295 acres was under the Japanese 
Method of Paddy Cultivation. The district stands next to Jalgaon in 
respect of production of groundnut. 


The agricultural produce can be augmented through intensive or 
extensive. cultivation. Of the total geographical area of 26,05,600 
acres, only 18,800 acres constituted culturable waste. However, it 
is possible to bring mal-rans in Satara, Karad and Phaltan talukas 
under cultivation and terrace a few acres of land in the west in Patan, 
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Jaoli and Mahabaleshwar talukas. Terracing is an item of soil con- CHAPTER 9, 


servation which is recently assuming importance especially as __ — 
a measure of land improvement and soil conservation in areas with Economie Trends. 
heavy rainfall. In other words there is also some scope for extensive abun 


cultivation. There is an increasing tendency visible among the 
farmers to bring larger area undér cash crops inasmuch as they fetch 
higher incomes. Though this is beneficial to the farmers concerned, 
it results in reduction in area under food-crops. It is in this context 
that extensive cultivation will counteract the tendency of transfer of 
lands from food-crops to cash-crops and will help boost the agricul- 
tural produce. 


The development of agriculture calls for a programme of land Land Reforms. 
reforms. Farmers in the district suffer from evils of division and 
fragmentation of land, though it will have to be admitted that the 
extent of division and fragmentation of land in Satara district is not 
so wide and extensive as to cause serious concern. The programme 
of land reforms aims at prevention of fragmentation and consolidation 
of holdings so as to ensure the most economic cultivation. The State 
has adopted suitable legislation to make tillers the owners of the 
soil and to mitigate the evils of sub-division and fragmentation, It 
will be pertinent to point out here that programme of land reforms 
in India would be incomplete unless it goes hand in hand with the 
scheme of integrated rural credit. In fact, provision of adequate and 
timely finance to meet the long-term and short-term credit needs of 
agricu!turists, forms the corner-stone of any plan for agrarian deve- 
lopment and rural reconstruction. Land reforms and integrated 
credit scheme combined with the efforts to encourage and foster 
co-operation among the cultivators would go a long way in develop- 
ing agriculture in particular and in improving the standard of living 
of farmers in general. 


The importance of live-stock in the rural economy of the district Live Stock. 
cannot be over-emphasised. Improvement of live-stock and develop- 
ment of poultry farming are important subsidiary occupations of the 
farmer which he can ill-afford to neglect. Khillar bull, a light draught 
animal is the pride of the district. There was an area of 63,600 acres 
of permanent pasture land in the district in 1956-57. These have to 
be preserved and developed for grazing. Besides, grazing lands 
situated on the banks of Krishna, Koyna and Vena rivers afford good 
prospects for the development of live-stock and dairy occupations. 
Numerous schemes pertaining to improvement of live-stock, deve- 
lopment of cattle and upgrading of poultry are already in operation 
and their benefits would be eventually visible. There is a proposal 
for setting up a poultry farm in the district. No special efforts have, 
however, been made to organise dairy industry in the district. In 
view of diversified encouragement given by the State in the form 
of manifold schemes referred to above and maintenance and provi- 
sion of veterinary and animal husbandry facilities, it is expected that 
the district will achieve considerable progress in the field of live 
stock development. It is encouraging to note that rural folk are 
taking increasing interest in live-stock improvement and are therefore 
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extending their co-operation in the successful execution of the schemes 
sponsored in the district. 


The district with a population of 12 lakhs is definitely having 
a rural bias as reflected in the number of ruralites, viz. 10,14,970. An 
improvement in the standard of living of the people through increase 
in incomes demands that pressure of population on land be reduced 
and that surplus labour be provided with gainful employment in 
other suitable avenues. This would mean a proper redistribution of 
population as between urban and rural areas and an even distribution 
of labour force between agricultural and non-agricultural occupations. 
Taking into consideration the place of cash crops in the economy, 
viz., groundnuts, oilseeds, sugarcane, etc., the prospects for the indi- 
genous development of these industries are definitely on the up-grade. 
Moreover, electricity generated after the completion of the Koyna 
project is expected to transform the district industrially, Large 
industries essentially requiring power will be developed in the region 
and will be fed on the raw materials imported from other districts 
e.g. iron and steel, textiles, ete. There are no essential mineral 
deposits in the district which cou!d afford prospects for setting up of 
new engineering industries. There is, however, some scope for expan- 
sion of processing industries like oil-crushing mills and ginning and 
pressing factories. 


Agriculture provides ample scope for improvement through inten- 
sive cultivation. After the completion of Koyna project, irrigation 
facilities will be stepped up. With the availability of power, wate: 
suction pumps will be used for irrigating the fields with well-water. 
This will result in increasing area irrigated-and area cropped twice 
or more. It may be possible to take even three crops a year in some 
areas, This, combined..with the use of large quantities of green and 
chemical fertilizers, improved and disease-resistant strains evolved 
at research stations, insecticides and pesticides, advanced and scienti- 
fic techniques of cultivation will go a long way in transforming agri- 
culture into a remunerative occupation. 


Forests in the district constitute a valuable asset. While there 
is clamouring for afforestation in the district, wanton destruction of 
forests on a large scale is, strangely enough, taking place in Khandala 
and Mahabaleshwar -mahals. This deprives the region of the rick 
forest produce and causes reduction in rainfall. This calls for two- 
fold action, On the one hand, wanton destruction of forests must 
be stopped, while on the other, afforestation on a large and varied 
scale must be officially undertaken in newly reclaimed areas unsuitable 
for cultivation. There is a retanning and finishing centre at Satara 
established in 1951. It is only of its kind in the State. In view of 
possible development of live-stock and the availability of necessary 
raw materials from the forests situated in western part of the district, 
this industry can be encouraged and developed. Charcoal manufac- 
turing and bee-keeping are two major forest industries which deserve 
encouragement and. assistance. Charcoal manufacturing is carried 
on by societies which produce about 200 tons of charcoal. They 
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also undertake collection of hirda and shikekai. Two units are 
engaged in bee-keeping at Mahabaleshwar of which one is run by 
the Government. Annually over 45,000 Ibs. of honey belonging to 15 
different varieties and valued at Rs. 57,000 or more is marketed at 
centres like Bombay and Poona. It is possible to encourage and 
organise these two industries on more sound and profitable lines. 


In the modern era of planning no district economy can afford to 
remain purely agricultural and must develop an industrial bias. In 
the absence of possibilities of engineering and other large industries 
coming up in the district, greater emphasis has to be placed on the 
development of important small-scale and cottage industries like 
cotton and wool-weaving, carpentry, black smithy, copper smithy and 
gold smithy, pottery, rope-making, gul-making, etc. The technical 
school and poly-technique institution set up recently at Satara and 
Karad respectively will play a significant role in providing necessary 
technical training to the younger generation and in fostering indus- 
trial psychology so essential for industrial development. Develop- 
ment of small-scale industries will provide occupation and a source 
of earning to the artisans whereas cottage industries will provide 
subsidiary occupation to farmers and will supplement their incomes. 
This implies extending technical and financial assistance on a large 
scale for successful implementation of the scheme. 


The prospects of agricultural development are very closely asso- 
ciated with those of trade, finance, transport and communications. 
In order that a farmer should derive maximum rewards for his toils, 
it is essential that his produce should be marketed to his advantage. 
This involves, reducing to the minimum the role of village traders 
and middlemen, provision of ware housing and storage facilities, 
supplying of adequate credit so as to increase the waiting capacity 
of the cultivators, all of which will enable the cultivators to sell 
their produce at a fair price and will put an end to their exploitation. 
Efforts in this direction are already under way. Regulated markets 
are established at Karad, Koregaon, Phaltan and Satara and sub- 
market yards at Kole, Masur, Umbraj, Malharpeth, Rahimatpur, 
Lonand and Surur. Important commodities such as groundnut, 
turmeric, gul, tur, mug, chillies, jowar, bajra, onions, gram, coriander, 
chavli, safdower, wheat, beans, matki, hulga, seasamum and castor- 
seed had been regulated by 1956-57 at these markets. Besides, co- 
operative purchase and sales societies have been functioning at 
Karad, Koregaon, Phaltan, Wai, Jaoli and Satara talukas. This will 
put a check on illicit trading and other malpractices, will avert a loss 
of revenue to local authorities and will ensure regular supply, steady 
. price and proper distribution of available stock. 


Rapid development in the road transport system is. observed in 
the district. In the matter of development of road transport, this 
district stands only next to Poona in the whole of the State. As for 
rail transport, there is a single line metre gauge railway track of the 
Southern Railway passing through the district. Conversion of this 
single line track into a double line broad-gauge track would accele- 
rate the movement of passengers and goods and will give an impetus 
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to the development of agriculture and industry through greater mone- 
tization of the economy. It will also enable the cultivator to sell his 
produce in the dearest market, It is also possible to open up branch 
communications lines emanating from railway stations such as Satara 
Road or Karad and joining them with important trade centres lying 
outside the district such as Chiplun or Shirwal. All this would 
mean substantial expenditure and schemes like the development of 
railways which require large capital outlay can be implemented only 
when they form part of a nation-wide plan and adequate provision 
for the requisite finances is made by the State and Union Govern- 
ments. 


Even to-day the financial agencies as represented by post-offices 
or joint stock banks have reached only a fraction of the total popula- 
tion with the result that the resources either lie idle or are im- 
properly invested. As a remedial measure, savings drive will have 
to be undertaken vigorously. Besides, postal savings and banking 
facilities must be extended so as to encompass even the rural parts 
in an effort to mop up the greater part of the community’s savings 
and to make them available to the society as a whole for their 
economic and general.well-being. This will help channelise what- 
ever savings could be tapped into most productive investment, 


Section If—Sranpanp or LiFe. 
ANY ATTEMPT TO STUDY THE STANDARD OF JIFE OF THE PEOPLE 
of a particular place or region necessitates the consideration of its 
physical aspects over_and above its socio-economic factors, 


The population of the district in 1951 was 11,75,809 of which 
5,72,697 were males and 6,02,342 females. The occupational distri- 
bution of the population was as follows :— 


Persons depending on agriculture #4 .. 907,165 
Persons depending on production other than 
agriculture te .. 1,04,422 
Persons depending on commerce ae ee 42,923 
Persons depending on transport ie sis 7,277 
Persons depending on miscellaneous occupations .. 1,138,522 


The following pages give a brief description of the standard of 
living of the people in both the urban and the rural areas of the 
district, for which a sample survey on a small scale was conducted 
in Satara, Karad and Phaltan regions of the districts. 


The urban families were classified into the following three groups 
on the basis of their actual income :~ 


High Income Group .. with income of Rs. 250 and 
above per month. 

Middle Income Group .. with income ranging between 
Rs. 101 and Rs. 249 per 
month. 

Low Income Group .- with income of Rs. 100 and 


below per month. 
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For classifying a family in one of the income-groups, the total 
amily income is related in the following way. The standard size 
f a family is taken to be four full units. A person below the age 
ff 12 years constitutes half a unit and a person above that age 
ignifies one full unit. If the size of the family to be classified is 
rigger than the standard one, the total income is adjusted down- 
vards by relating it to a family of a standard size, for example, for 
1 family consisting of 6 units and having a total monthly income 
€ Rs. 120, the computed total income will be 4120 =Rs. 80 

6 
Hence the family will be classified as if the total family income was 
Rs. 80. 


The computed monthly income of this group comes to Rs, 250. 
The group consists of persons who follow such professions as educa- 
tion, engineering, medicine, law, goldsmithy, lodging and boarding, 
ete. Included in this group are also Class I and Class IJ Government 
Officers. Twenty-five families of this category from Satara, Karad 
and Phaltan were investigated for the purposes of this survey’. 


Generally every family possessed néarly 7-43 acres of land worth 
Rs. 7,180 of which only a small portion was mortgaged to the tune 
of Rs. 217-39, Most of the families in this group had their own 
houses and the average value of the house did not exceed Rs. 2,500. 
Only four families possessed cattle such as cows, buffaloes, etc. 


Generally a family had only one earning member who was the 
head of the household, The percentage of female earners was 
almost negligible. The total income of a family on an average came 
to Rs. 376-48 per month, while the expenditure of each family was 
Rs. 263°78. The surplus was invested in banks, post-office, insurance, 
etc. The extent of indebtedness in this group was very negligible 
and of the families investigated only one was found to have incurred 
debt to the tune of Rs. 1,500. 


Commensurate with its higher standard the Jevel of education of 
this group was quite high, while the percentage of illiteracy was as 
low as 7:55. Nearly 20-75 per cent. of the population belonging to 
this category had taken college education, 29-25 per cent. had 
reached the stage of secondary education and the percentage of 
people taking primary education came to 42-45. Expenditure on 
education was found to be Rs. 442-42 per family per year. The size 
of the family was quite small, each family having on an average 
2-91 adults and 1:73 minors or children. 


The average yearly expenditure of a family was Rs, 2,70,926, while 
its income was Rs. 2,800-50 of which Rs. 971-46 were spent on 
articles of food. The next important item of expenditure was cloth- 
ing which accounted for Rs. 107-73 per year. The other important 
items of expenditure ‘were housing, medicine, fuel land lighting, 
servants and miscellaneous. Yearly expenditure on them came to 
Rs. 209-23, Rs. 100-30, Rs. 107-73, Rs, 115-73 and Rs. 442-42 respec- 
tively. Expenditure on entertainment was Rs. 33 per year. 
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The bedding of the family consisted of a few mattresses an 
chaddars, while the household utensils consisted mostly of bras: 
These families also had some stainless steel vessels and utensils. 


As the economic conditions of these families were somewhat satis 
factory! there was little need for them to borrow for the purpose 
of their maintenance. Loans were raised mostly for production o 
agricultural lands as well as for business. Of 28 families investigatec 
from this group about 8 had contracted debts amounting to Rs. 26,850 
The amount of loans taken by individual families varied betwee: 
Rs. 250 and Rs. 5,000. In most of the cases the source of loan wa: 
banks and co-operative societies while their duration was one yea: 
and the rate of interest varied between 7 per cent. and 9 per cent. 


The families with an average income of between Rs. 100 anc 
Rs. 249 per month belong to this group. The family budgets oj 
forty-eight families from this group were examined. Each family 
constituted on an average five members of whom 2-97 were adult: 
and 2-06 minors or children. The number of male earners per 
family was 1-21 and that of female earners only 0-04. The average 
monthly income from the principal and allied sources was Rs. 159 
per month while its expenditure came to Rs. 142-87 per family. 


Annual expenditure of an average family on food was Rs, 921-15. 
The expenditure on milk and milk products and on vegetables was 
smal] in comparison with the expenditure on similar items in case 
of higher income groups. As regards expenditure on items other 
than food an average family spent about Rs. 200 per year on clothing, 
Rs. 78 on medical aids, Rs. 17 on domestic services and Rs. 62 on 
education. Entertainment accounted for Rs. 17 per year. 


Of the 47 families investigated, 18 were found to be in debt. The 
total debt incurred by the families was Rs, 15,086, which worked 
out at an average of Rs. 838 per family. The purposes of the debt 
were specified as follows : Of the total sum borrowed, 21-5 per cent. 
was borrowed for maintenance, 8-1 for marriage and other rituals, 
45-00 for business, 14-5 for construction of buildings, 1-9 for purchase 
of machinery, etc. Banks, businessmen, insurance companies, co- 
operative societies and relations were the main sources of loan. 
Interest rates varied between 53 per cent. and 8 per cent. and debts 
were repayable within periods varying between one and three 
years. 


More than one-fourth of the population from this group was found 
illiterate. Illiteracy in this group was more pronounced than in any 
other group. Percentage of secondary and college education dropped 
quite steeply while the percentage of people who had taken or were 
taking secondary education was only 10:58. Percentage for college 
education was only 5-29. There was lack of sufficient funds to 
provide for the education. Out of 11 persons who had taken college 
education only 2 were females. 


This group, includes families with incomes of Rs. 1,200 or below 
per annum. The average number of members in a family belonging 
to this group was found to be 7-8 consisting of 5-11 adults and 2-57 
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-children. Both the male and the female members of the family 
worked. A few had ownership in land which worked out at an 
average of 1-63 acres valued at Rs. 1,200. In some cases the land 
was found mortgaged or pledged as security for contracting loans. 
Very few families were in possession of valuables and even such 
possessions were not worth Rs. 300. Only a few families owned 
cattle-heads worth Rs. 120 only. 


The average income of a family in this group was about Rs. 133 
per month. The low income and the large number of members 
in the families made it difficult to the families in this group to make 
both ends meet. Their major items of expenditure were food and 
clothing. The family from this group spent Rs. 900 per year on 
articles of food alone. Expenditure on clothing was another signi- 
ficant item in the budget on which the family could not afford to 
spend more than Rs. 200 per year. The expenditure over other 
items was allocated thus : Rs. 47-76 for housing, Rs. 56-23 for medi- 
cine, Rs. 78-28 for education, Rs. 14-88 for entertainment and Rs. 48 
for domestic services. 


‘Debt was a normal feature of the families in this group. Of the 
11 families surveyed for this purposé it was found that the total 
amount borrowed by them was Rs, 19,460, the average working out 
at Rs. 1,769 per family. The debts were contracted for numerous 
purposes such as clearing off old debts, construction of houses, 
marriages, education, investment in business, etc., mostly from private 
sources such as merchants, relatives, petty traders and such others. 
The share of responsibility for loans in respect of co-operative banks 
was negligible. The rates of interest varied from six per cent. to 
nine per cent., the incidence of interest being very high when the 
loan was contracted from private institutions and relatives. The 
repayment was spread over from one to ten years. Immovable 
property normally served as security but in many cases loans were 
granted on personal credit and mutual relationship also. 


In the matter of education progress made by this group of families 
was not far from satisfactory. The general tone of literacy was 
quite high with asmuch as 70 per cent. knowing reading and writing. 
About 40 per cent. of the literates had primary education. Nearly 
8:45 per cent. of the literates had attained the level of secondary 
and only 3-02 per cent, the level of college education. Poverty and 
necessity to earn in early childhood deprived.a large part of populace 
from getting benefits of higher education. However, there is found 
to be a major educational build up in this group due to the imple- 
mention of the new policy of Government to grant free education 
at all levels in case of those families whose annual income is below 
Rs. 1,200. 


The rural standard of life offers a picture in contrast as compared 
to its urban counterpart. The ruralites do not get the same ameni- 
ties as urbanites due to general rural backwardness, lack of proper 
transport and communication. 
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Classification of people in rural areas into various income-groups 
is made on lines similar to those on which grouping of urban popu- 
lation is based. And the villages from which these people come are 
selected in the same way as is done in the urban areas so that 
they can faithfully represent the conditions of the people in the 
whole district. 


Most of the families in this group were those of agriculturists own- 
ing vast tracts of land and with an income exceeding Rs, 3,000 
a year, 


The amount of security and stability generally enjoyed by this class 
by virtue of its ownership over land and other property is greater 
than any other class of the rural society. For example, an average 
family of an agriculturist from this group was found to have owned 
land worth Rs. 20,000 or above, a house worth Rs. 8,500, cattle-head 
worth Rs. 4,000 and gold and silver ornaments costing over Rs. 1,200 
or so. 


The average number of members in the family of this group was 
five of whom three were adults. The monthly income and expendi- 
ture of these families amounted to Rs. 450 and Rs. 370, respectively. 


On food the family had to spent as much as, Rs, 1,200 whereas on 
clothing the average expenditure was Rs. 250 per year. Expenditure 
on fuel and lighting was Rs. 80-3, repairing of houses Rs. 87-0, 
medical aids Rs. 65-0, entertainment Rs. 21-7, education Rs. 39-5, 
miscellaneous Rs. 36:0. The expenditure on entertainment was 
negligible due to the semiabsence of theatres in the villages. 


The level of education of the rural population was low compared 
to that of the urban population in the district. Among all the three 
groups, however, this group stood quite high as far as general literacy 
and the tone of education was. concerned. Only 23-5 per cent. of 
the rural population from this group was found illiterate, while 
more than 50 per cent. had completed primary education and more 
than 23 per cent. had taken secondary education. Percentage of 
those who had reached the level of higher or college education, of 
course, was as low as 2-90, 


The family possessions of this group were as under — utensils 
(mostly brass and some stainless steel) to the value of Rs. 315-5, 
furniture worth Rs. 66, cotton and silk clothes worth Rs. 244, bedding 
material worth Rs. 88-6 and bicycles, bullock cart worth Rs. 860. 
Many families also had radio, valuable religious books, old photo- 
frames, etc. estimated to cost about Rs. 500 to Rs. 800. People 
in rural areas had a fascination for gold and silver and the families 
in this group were not an exception. The survey revealed that on 
an average each family possessed gold and silver ornaments to the 
tune of Rs. 1,100. 


The average family in this group consisted of five members of 
whom four were adults. In each family the number of earners was 
more than one even though the head of the family was the principal 
earning member. The total earnings of the family: from all sources 
were about Rs. 228 per month. Nearly every family owned a house 
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worth Rs. 3,000 or above and land admeasuring about 14 acres, and 
six heads of cattle valued at about Rs. 1,000. The value of gold and 
silver possessions by some families could be placed at Rs. 1,800. 


The monthly expenditure which an average family had to incur 
was calculated to be Rs, 115-7, and the annual savings were Rs. 493-4. 
This does not mean that all the families in this group had a sound 
financial position or could very well balance their budgets. 


A number of households were running into debts, the aggregate 
amount of their debts came to Rs, 24,180 and the average worked 
out at Rs. 1,856-0. These loans were contracted for various purposes 
such as, maintenance, business, construction of houses and wells, 
improvements on land, marriage, sickness, etc. The creditors be- 
longed to different categories which included merchants, friends and 
relatives. The agriculturist also received assistance by way of tagai 
loans and credits from the co-operative societies. Variations in the 
rates of interest were remarkable, depending upon the source from 
which loan was taken and the purpose of its utilization as could be 
seen from the following figures :— 


Tagai i .« 0:48 per cent. 
Private Sources .. .» 7:8 “per cent. 


The period covered by these loans also differed, as in the case of 
Tagai it was one year, in case of private loans it was two years or 
more and in some cases ranging over a period of even 15 years also. 


Nearly a third section of the population from this group in the 
district was illiterate. About sixty per cent. had taken only primary 
education, while persons going in for secondary education formed 
as low a percentage as ten. College education was almost rare. 


Most of the family possessions were in the form of gold and silver 
ornaments, An average family had ornaments worth Rs. 688 or 
above. Besides this, it had all the necessary domestic utensils, mostly 
of brass, worth Rs. 97, bedding worth Rs. 108, and clothes worth 
Rs. 325. It was also found that nearly half the number of families 
also possessed vehicles such as bicycles, bullock-carts, etc., the cost 
of which ranged from Rs. 150 to Rs. 500. A family, besides its house 
or land, possessed other property valued at Rs. 2,000, 


This group is economically the most handicapped section of the 
rural community. With a limited income capacity it finds extremely 
difficult to make its both ends meet. The following account attempts 
in brief to assess the economic position of the group manifested 
through the available statistical data and on-the-spot personal im- 
pressions. 


The computed income of the family unit in this group came to 
about Rs, 84 per month. An average family was composed of five 
members, of whom three were adults. Inspite of the fact that some 
of the families did possess agricultural lands their average income 
was too small to make sizable additions to the total resources of 
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the family. The total area of land in possession of an average family 
worked out at less than 10 acres while its value was about Rs. 4,000. 
Instances of Jands mortgaged were, however, very rare. Besides 
landed property, the family on an average possessed a house worth 
Ks. 1,200, about three heads of cattle, the value of which could well 
go over Rs. 1,200, and gold and silver ornaments worth Rs. 200. 


Of the total expenditure, 47 per cent. was earmarked for food 
items, consisting mostly of cereals like Bajri or Jowar and meagre 
quantities of milk, tea, vegetables, etc. Milk did not form either 
a part of the regular meals of the family or a drink even for children. 
The average family had to spend 17-6 per cent. on clothing. Besides 
this expenditure on clothing, the family had to spend 9 per cent. 
of its total expenditure on fuel and lighting, 2-4 per cent. on medical 
aids, 4:5 per cent. on education and 0-4 per cent. on entertainments 
and nearly 14 per cent. on miscellaneous items, 


The educational standards of this class were very low with more 
than 50 per cent. above five years of age being illiterate. Among 
the literates 88 per cent. had studied up to primary level and the 
rest up to the secondary“level. Very few persons had taken college 
education. 


The income-— expenditure pattern of this group reveals deficit 
budgeting. To fill up this gap borrowings were resorted to. Of the 
total families surveyed more than 62 per cent. had borrowed money 
and the average debt per family worked out at Rs. 742. 


Loans were mostly borrowed {rom relatives and friends, co-opera- 
tive societies, money lenders, merchants and petty shopkeepers, The 
high incidence of indebtedness can be directly attributed in a large 
number of cases to the insufficient income of these families. The 
rates of interest charged by the, money lenders ranged from 7-50 to 
12 per cent. The duration of loans varied from one year in the case 
of loans taken from money lenders to about five years in case of 
loans from friends and relatives. 


Among the manifold schemes included in the “five-year plans ~ 
nothing concerns the village life as closely as the Community Deve- 
lopment and the National Extension Service Schemes. The Com- 
munity Development Programme was started in this district in 1952 
with a view to building up a new life and to create a new pattern 
of society in rural areas. Later on, the programme of Community 
Development was broadened in its application under the name of 
National Extension Service. Objectives of both these programmes 
are identical. They seek to bring about a social change by arousing 
the enthusiasm of the rural people for a new way of life and to put 
an end to poverty and starvation by initiating a process of growth 
in which every family in the village will be enabled to participate. 
The aim of the programme is not only confined to material develop- 
ment such as provision of food, clothing, shelter, health and recrea- 
tional facilities but it extends to more important aspects of changing 
outlook of the people, instilling in them an ambition for higher 
standards of life and the will and determination to work for such 
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andards. In this district the talukas of Karad, Patan, Satara, and 
‘handala have been covered by National Extension Services and 
ommunity Development Block Schemes. Of these, Karad taluka 
made a Post Intensive Block, the talukas of Patan and Satara fall 
nder Community Development Block, while Khandala alone falls 
nder the National Extension Services. 


In addition to the above programmes the Sarvodaya Scheme, the 
ocal Development Works Scheme and the Scheme of Development 
f Village Panchayats are of particular importance and interest to 
wal areas. These schemes are well under way at different places 
i this district. It is hoped that they will give to the people a new 
atlook of life and lift their standard to higher levels. 
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CHAPTER 10, 


Pustic ADMINISTRATION IN THE State, in the last century consisted General Adminis- 


mostly in providing security of person and property and raising 
the revenue necessary for the purpose. In other words, Police, 
Jails and Judiciary representing securitv, and Land Revenue, Excise, 
Registration and Stamps representing revenue formed the most 
important departments of the State. Fhe Public Works Department 
was the only other branch of sufficient importance, but its activities 
of construction and maintenance were, apart from roads and irri- 
gation works, confined to buildings required for the departments 
of Government. With the spread of Western education and the 
growth of political consciousness in the country, and as a result of 
the gradual association of a few Indians with some aspects of the 
work of government the demand arose for the expansion of Govern- 
mental activities into what were called “nation-building” depart- 
ments, namely Education, Health, Agriculture, Co-operation, etc. 
In the twenties and thirties of this century, after the introduction 
of the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms a greater emphasis came to 
be laid on the development of these departments. When, as 
a result of the Government of India Act-of, 1935, complete popula- 
rization of the Provincial Government took place in 1937, the new 
Government attempted not only to expand the “nation-building ” 
departments but also to take steps in the direction of creating what 
has now come to be generally described as a Welfare State. After 
the end of World War If and the ‘attainment of independence by 
India in 1947, an all-out effort is heing made to achieve a Welfare 
State as rapidly as possible and to . build up a socially directed 
economy, The present activities of the State, therefore, require 
a much more elaborate system than what was felt to be necessary 
during the nineteenth century. 


In the descriptions that follow in this chapter and in chapters 11- 
17 the departments of the State operating in the Satara district 
have been grouped as follows :— 

Chapter 10 — General Administration.* 
Chapter 11 — Revenue Administration. 
Chapter 12 - Law, Order and Justice. 


® This is composed of the Collector :nd his subordinate officers. 
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Chapter 13 — Other Departments. 

Chapter 14 — Local Self-Government. 

Chapter 15— Education and Culture. 

Chapter 16-— Medical and Public Health Services. 
Chapter 17— Other Social Services. 


The Satara district formerly consisted of only three Prants or 
Sub-divisions composed of 11 talukas and three Petas or Mahals. 
On Ist August 1949, the whole Phaltan State and some villages from 
Bhor, Aundh and Jamkhindi States were merged in it. At the 
same time three talukas viz., Khanapur, Walwa and Tasgaon and 
one mahal viz., Shirala were transferred to the newly formed South 
Satara (Sangli) district and this district was named as North Satara 
(now Satara) district. A  re-arrangement of the boundaries of 
(1) Phaltan and (2) Wai talukas and (3) Khandala mahal was 
effected after the merger of the States in the district.. This newly 
formed district was reconstittited into three prants or sub-divisions 
comprising nine taliikas and-two mahals. The district had three 
sub-divisions prior to the introduction of Community Development as 
shown below :— 


Name of Prants. Names of Talukas. 
(1) Satara Prant. (1) Satara, (2) Jaoli, (3) Karad 
and (4) Patan. 
(2) Koregaon Prant, (1) Koregaon, (2) Khatav, 


(3) Man, (4) Phaltan and 
(5) Kbandala Mahal. 


(3) Mahabaleshwar Prant. (1) Wai Taluka and (2) Maha- 
baleshwar Mahal. 


An independent Karad prant was created after the introduction 
of National Extension Service and Community Development Block 
Schemes in Karad taluka. 


The National Extension Service was introduced in Patan taluka 
on 2nd October 1953 and was in operation till October, 1956, This 
National Extension Service Block has been converted into Commnu- 
nity Development Block for the period from Ist November 1956 to 
30th September 1959. In order to achieve substantial progress in 
Community Development Block activities, Patan taluka was placed 
in charge of an independent Prant Officer. Patan Division, and the 
Karad Prant were abolished. When the Community Development 
Block activities in Karad taluka were over, it was given in charge 
of the Patan Prant. 


One village viz., Shamgaon from South Satara (Sangli) district 
was recently included in Karad taluka of the district under G. R,, 
R. D., No. TLC. 3156-C, dated 19th July 1958. 
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The district now covers an area of 4034-4 square miles and accor- CHARTER 10. 
ding to the Census of 1951 has a population of 11,75,309. The General. Adminis- 


administrative divisions stand now as shown below :— tration. 
Area in Population dae eek 
TVISIONS, 
Sq. miles. (1951 Census), 


; : T.and Revenue, 
(1) Satara Division 


(4) Satara ae 353°4 1,62,529 
(ii) Koregaon ot 364°6 1,15,689 
(iii) Jaoli ee 344:7 71,086 
] 062-7 3,49,304 
(2) Mahabaleshwar Division 
(i) Wai ae 229-1 88,239 
(it) Mahabaleshwar ‘ie 87°3 20,448 
316°4 1,08,687 
(3) Patan Division ; 
(i) Patan A’ 5135 1,46,691 
(ii) Karad a 405:8 2,07,913 
9193 3,54,604 
(4) Phaltan Division 
(¢) Phaltan Ph 455:8 99,781 
(ii) Khatav as 509-1 1,31,360 
(iii) Man ea 556*0 83,478 
(iv) Khandala Ae 203°3 48,095 
Total .. 1,724°2 3,62,714 
Grand Total .. 4.022-6* 11,75,809 


The headquarters of Satara and Mahabaleshwar divisions are 
Satara and Mahabaleshwar, respectively ; while the headquarters of 
Phaltan and Patan divisions are Phaltan and Karad, respectively. 


The Satara district is included in-the Poona Division which is in Divistonat Coat- 
charge of the Commissioner, Poona Division. The Poona Division  sussionen, 
contains, besides Satara, the districts of Ahmadnagar, Sholapur, 

Kolhapur, Sangli and Poona, The posts of Commissioners existed 


“The area of the district of Satara as supplied by the Surveyor General 
of India to the census authorities is 4,034-4 sq. miles. The area statistics given by 
the Census authorities which are reproduced in this table were obtained by the 
Census authorities from the District Inspector of Land Records or from local 
records, 
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in the old Bombay State but were abolished in 1950. After the 
reorganisation of the States because of the increase in the area of 
the State it was considered necessary to revive the posts of Commis- 
sioners and they were accordingly revived from 3rd March 1958: 
The whole of the Maharashtra State is divided into four Divisions. 
each in charge of a Commissioner. 

The Commissioner is the Chief Controlling Authority of the Divi- 
sion in all matters concerned with land revenue and the administra- 
tion of the Revenuc Department. He acts as a link between the 
Collector and the Secretariat. Appeals and revision applications 
against the orders of the Collector under the Land Revenue Code 
or under the Watan Act lie to him. In many cases Government’s 
revisional powers under these and similar other Acts have been dele- 
gated to him. Besides revenne matters he is also responsible for super- 
vising the work of Collectors in their capacity as District Magistrates. 
He is responsible for the development activities in the Division and 
has to supervise the work of Regional Officers of all Departments 
connected with development. 


The following dutics-haye been specifically laid down for the 
Commissioner :— 


(a) Supervision: of and control over the working of Revenue 

Officers throughout the division ; 

(b) Exercise of executive and administrative powers to be dele- 
gated by Government or conferred on him by law ; 

(c) General inspection of offices of all departments within the 
division ; 

(d) Inspection of local hedices on the lines done by the Director 
of Local Authorities in the pre-reorganisation State of Bombay ; 

(e) Co-ordination and supervision of the activities of all Divi- 
sional Heads of Departments) with particular reference to planning 
and development ; 

(f) Integration of the administrative set up in the incoming 
areas 

The Collector is the head of the district administration and in 
so far as the need and exigencies of the district administration are 
concemed, he is expected to supervise the working of the other 
departments also. 

(i) Revenue.—The Collector is the custodian of Government pro- 
perty in Jand (including trees and water wherever situated, and at 
the same time the guardian of the interests of members of the public 
in Jand in so far as the interests of Government in land have been 
conceded to them. All land, wherever situated, whether applied 
to agricultural or other purposes, is lable to payment of land revenue, 
except in so far as it may be expressly exempted by a special contract 
(vide. section 45, Land Revenue Code). Such land revenue is of 
three kinds: (i) agricultural assessment, (ii) non-agricultural assess- 
ment, and (iti) miscellancous. The Collector’s duties are in respect 
of (1) fixation, (2) collection, and (3) accounting of all such land 
revenue, The assessment is fixed on each piece of land roughly in 
proportion to its productivity, This assessment is revised every thirty 
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years, taluka by: taluka. A revision survey and settlement is carried 
out by the Land Records Department before a revision is made, and |. ee a 
the Collector is expected to review the settlement reports with great Peenesdl dniete: 
care. The assessment is usually guaranteed against increase for a ; 
period of thirty years, Government, however, grant suspensions and 
remissions in bad seasons as a matter of grace and the determination 
of the amount of these suspensions and remissions is in the hands of 
the Collector, As regards non-agricultural assessment, section 48 
of the Code provides for alteration of the agricultural assessment 
when agriculturally assessed land is used for a non-agricultural pur- 
pose. In the same way, unassessed land used for a non-agricultural 
purpose is assessed to non-agricultural rates, All this has to be done 
by the Collector according to the provisions of the rules under the 
Land Revenue Code. Miscellaneous Jand revenue also has to be 
fixed by the Collector according to the circumstances of each case, 
when Government land is temporarily leased. It is also realised by 
the sale of earth, stones, usufruct of trees, ete. in Government land. 
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The collection of Jand revenue rests with the Collector, who has 
to sce that the revenue due is recovered=punctually and with the 
minimum of coercion and that the collections are properly credited 
and accounted for, 


Statistics of Land Revenue Collections :—The following are statistics 


relating to land revenue collections in Satara district for the year 
1957-58 :— 


Khalsa : 1114 
Inam ; 62 
Rs. — nP. 
Gross fixed revenue including non-agricul- 27,57,550- 90 
tural assessment and all other dues. 
Deduct— 
Assessment assigned for special and public 2,567 +79 


purposes including forest, 


Net alienation of total inams a 2,28,916-55 

Assessment of cultivable land unoccupied . . 1,09,471-06 

Free or specially reduced at 1,780-11 
Remaining fixed revenue for collection— 

Agriculture ats 


Government occupicd land including speci- 


23,07,802-26 
ally reduced. 


Alienated lands se 77,156: 45 
Building and other non-agricultural assess- 29,906 - 65 
ment. 

Fluctuating Miscellaneous Revenue as 2,47,257 -00 
Local Fund #4 5,23,959 41 
Demand is 31,41,679-01 
Remissions a 16,938 -33 
Suspensions ee Nil. 

Collections ies 81,22,871-79 
Unauthorised balance “a 1,868 -89 
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The Collector is also responsible for the collection of fees and taxes 
under various other Acts, such as, the Bombay Irrigation Act (VII of 
1879), the Indian Stamp Act (II of 1899), the Indian Court Fee 
Act (VII of 1870), the Bombay Tolls on Roads and Bridges Act 
(IIL of 1875), the Bombay Entertainments Duty Act (I of 1923), and 
the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). There are also other 
revenue Acts which contain a provision that dues under them are 
recoverable as arrears of land revenue. The Collector and his 
establishment have to undertake the recovery of such dues whenever 
necessary. 

In regard to the administration of the Forest Act, the ultimate res- 
ponsibility for the administration of the Forest department, so fai 
as his district is concerned, lies on the Collector, and the Divisional 
Forest Officer is his assistant for the purpose of that administration 
except in matters relating to the technique of forestry. 


As regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issue personal 
permits to liquor and drug addicts. In fact, he is the agency through 
which the Director of Excise and Prohibition arranges to have the 
policy of the deparbnent carried out. The administration of the 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act in its proper spirit 
rests with the Collector. He is also an appellate authority to hear 
appeals under the various sections of the Act. 

(ti) Inams.—As a legacy of former Governments, alienations of 
land revenue have taken place in regard to large areas of land in the 
district. There are also cash, allowances settled under various. Acts. 
It is the duty of the Collector to see that the conditions ‘under which 
these are continuable: are observed and they are continued only to 
persons entitled to hold them, Recently, however, most of the inams 
except Deosthan inams and some service inams useful to Govern- 
ment, have been abolished under various abolition Acts of the State 
Government. The State Government have inaugurated the policy 
of abolishing these alienations, and within a few years almost all 
lands in the district are expected to be assessed to full land revenue. 
With effect from Ist May, 1951, all Kulkarni watans along with the 
right of service were abolished by the Bombay Paragana and 
Kulkarni Wataus Abolition Act (LX of 1950). By the Bombay 
Personal Inams Abolition Act (XLII of 1953), which came into effect 
on 20th June 1953, all personal inams are extinguished in the case 
of personal inams consisting of exemption from the payment of Jand 
revenue only, either wholly or in part, if the amount of such exemp- 
tion is or exceeds Rs. 3,000, with effect from the Ist day of August 
1953, and in all other cases, with effect from the 1st day of August, 
1955. 

(iii) Public Utility —The Agriculturists’ Loans Act (XII of 1884), 
and the Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883), regulate the 
grant of loans to agriculturists at cheap rates for financing their 
operations. The Collector has to estimate the needs of his district 
in accordance with the policy of Government for the time being and 
in the event of a bad season, to make further demands for as much 
money as can be usefully loaned for the purpose of tiding over the 
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_ scarcity. He has to take necessary steps for the most advantageous 
distribution of the amount placed at his disposal and to see that the 
advances so made are recovered at the proper time. 


The Collector of Satara is the Court of Wards for the Estates taken 
over under the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 1905). He is 
appointed a Manager to manage these estates. The responsibility of 
the work of collection of wards dues lies on the Mamlatdars and 
’ Mahalkaris. They have to collect these dues as an arrear of land 
revenue, The Collector has also to look after the estates of the 
minors under the Guardians of Wards Act. 

(iv) Accounts—Before separation of treasury work from the 
Revenue department, the Treasury Officer was a member of the 
Revenue department and he had to perform various important execu- 
tive functions in that connection. The separation of the Treasury 
and Revenue cadres at the district level has come into force with 
effect from Ist April 1955. After separation, the Treasury Officer 
is a member of the cadre of Maharashtra State Accounts Service 
and functions independently. The treasuries are also under the 
administrative control of the Finance,-department. At the district 
headquarters and at Karad and Phaltan the cash business has been 
taken over from the treasuries by the State Bank of India. The 
District Treasury is now concerned only with the compilation of 
accounts of transactions reported to by sub-treasuries and the State 
Bank. The accounts are submitted to the Accountant General and 
the instructions laid down in the Accounts Codes and Compilation 
of Treasury Rules are followed by the District Treasury. Before 
separation of treasuries from the Revenne department the Collector 
and the Accountant General carried out periodical inspections of 
treasuries (Accountant General once in three years and the Collector 
once every year). For purposes of administrative control, the respon- 
sibility of the Collector in respect of Treasury Administration conti- 
nues to remain unchanged and he continues to be in complete charge 
of the Treasury and the Treasury Establishment in his district. He 
does not, however, participate in the daily routine of treasury busi- 
ness. For that work his delegate and representative is the Treasury 
Officer. 

(v) Quasi-judicial functions in revenue matters—Among the 
quasi-judicial functions of the Collector on the revenue side, apart 
from hearing appeals on the decisions of the Prant Officer under 
the Land Revenue Code and various other Acts, may be mentioned : 
(i) The revisional powers exercised under section 28 of the Bombay 
Mamlatdars’ Courts Act (IJ of 1906) in respect of Mamlatdars’ 
orders under the Act. (This power is delegated to an Assistant or 
Deputy Collector), (ii) Appellate powers under sections 53 and 67 
of the Bombay Irrigation Act (VII of 1879), (iii) The work which 
the Collector does in connection with the execution of civil courts’ 
decrees, (iv) Proceedings and awards uncer section 11 of the Land 
Acquisition Act (1 of 1894). 

(vi) Local Self-Government.—With the revival of the posts of the 
Commissioners since 3rd March, 1958 the functions which were carried 
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out by the Divisional officers are now being performed by the Com- 
missioner of the Division. 


Gencrally, in all cases, the passing of orders rests with the Commis- 
sioner of the Division in case of the municipalities constituted under 
the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901 and with the State Govern- 
ment in case of the municipalities constituted under the Bombay 
Municipal Boroughs Act, 1925. So also, the statutory functions of the 
District Local Board are subject to the orders of the Commissioner 
of the Division and those of the School Board constituted under the 
Bombay Primary Education Act, 1947, are subject to the orders of 
the State Government. 


Similarly, the statutory functions of the village panchayats are 
governed by the rules made by the State Government and the by- 
laws made by the District Local Board with the previous sanction of 
the Commissioner. There was a dual control of the Collector and 
the District Local Board over the village panchayats. But with the | 
passing of the Bombay Village Panchayats (Amendment) Act, vital 
changes were effected in-the.village panchayats’ administration. It is 
now looked after bya Board-of. the non-official constituted for the 
district. The Collector is*empowered to hold elections and bye- 
elections to the municipalities, District Local Board and the Village 
Panchayats. The various Acts governing local bodies have conferred 
upon the Collector as the Chief representative of Government autho- 
rity to supervise the ‘actions of the local bodies and to give them 
advice. 

(vit) Officers of other Departincnts.—The Officers of other depart- 
ments stationed at the district headquarters can be divided into two 
groups :— 

(A)—(1) The District Judge, (2) The District Superintendent of 
Police, (3) The Divisional Forest Officer, (4) The Executive En- 
gineer, and (5) The Civil Surgeon. 

(B)—(1) The District Inspector of Prohibition, (2) The Admi- 
nistrative Officer, District School Board, (3) District Agricultural 
Officer, (4) The Educational Inspector, (5) The District Health 
Officer, (6) The Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, (7) The 
Divisional Veterinary Officer, (8) The District Publicity Officer, 
(9) The Social Welfare Officer, (10) The Sub-Divisional Soil Con- 
servation Officer, (11) The Sales Tax Officer, (12) The District 
Inspector of Land Records, (13) The Additional Assistant Consoli- 
dation Officer, (14) Assistant Consolidation Officer, (15) The 
District Statistical Officer, (16) The Senior Auditor, Local Funds 
Accounts, Satara Circle, (17) The Junior Inspector of Industries, and 
(18) The District Officer for Cottage Industries and Industrial Co- 
operatives. 

(A)—(1) The District Judge has a separate and independent sphere 
of work, and as Sessions Judge he exercises appellate powers over the 
decisions of all judicial magistrates in the district. The Bombay Sepa- 
yation of Judicial and Executive Functions Act (XXII of 1951) was 
enacted to mect a longstanding and wide-spread public desire for the 
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eparation of judicial functions from executive officers. It has sepa- 
rated the magistracy into “judicial magistrates” who are subordinates 
of the Sessions Judge and “executive magistrates” who are subordi- 
yates of the District Magistrates. It has withdrawn from the exccutive 
nagistrates practically all powers of trial of criminal cases and only 
n certain cases the Sessions Judge has to hear appeals from the 
lecisions of executive magistrates. Before the enactment of this 
legislation, the Sessions Judge used to exercise appellate powers 
over the decisions, in criminal cases of the District Magistrate and 
vther First Class Magistrates. 


(2) The District Superintendent of Police and the Police force of 
the district are under the control of the District Magistrate in so 
far as their functions regarding the maintenance of law and order 
are concerned. As regards discipline, training and other administra- 
tive matters they are under the control of the Range Deputy Inspector- 
xeneral of Police. 


(3) The Divisional Forest Officer is regarded as the Collector’s 
assistant in regard to forest administration. 


(4) The Executive Engineer stands a little apart. Since his work 
is technical he is not directly subordinate to the Collector though in 
a sense he plays a part subsidiary to the general administration of the 
listrict, of which the Collector is the head, and he is expected to help 
the Collector whenever required to do sa. The Collector can ask 
him to investigate the utility of minor irrigation works likely to be 
agriculturally useful in the district, According to Section 11 of the 
Famine Relief Code, the Executive Engineer arranges, in consulta- 
tion with the Collector, for the inclusion, in the programme of 
expansion of public works, of the plans for) special and current 
repairs to roads and other useful works suitable as scarcity works, 
The programme of famine relief works is also prepared annually 
by the Collector, in consultation with the Executive Engineer and 
District Local Board. The approved programme is submitted 
through the Commissioner by 30th June every year, At the time 
of the actual opening of any work, the Collector can requisition the 
services of the Executive Engincer tor making immediate arrange- 
ments for procuring the necessary establishment, tools, plant, 
building materials, etc. (Famine Relief Code, section 81). 


(5) The Civil Surgeon has also a separate and independent sphere 
of his own, but must place his professional and technical advice and 
assistance at the disposal of the general district administration when- 
ever required. 


(B)—The officers in this group are of a status lower than that of 
those in Group (A). Their services in their particular spheres, can be 
requisitioned by the Collector, either directly or through their official 
superiors. The District Inspector of Prohibition is subordinate to 
the Collector except in technical matters. 
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These officers of the district have more or less intimate contac 
with the Collector in matters relating to their departments and hav: 
to carry out his general instructions. 

(viii) As District Magistrate——The Collector’s duties as Distric 
Magistrate are mostly executive. He is at the head of all othe 
Executive Magistrates in the district. As District Magistrate, beside. 
the ordinary powers of a Sub-Divisional Magistrate, he has the 
following powers among others :— 

(1) Power to call for records from any subordinate executive 

Magistrate (scction 435, Criminal Procedure Code). 

(2) Power to issue commission for. examination of witnesse: 

(sections 503 and 506) ; and 

(3) Power to hear appeals from or revise orders passed by 
subordinate Executive Magistrates, under section 514, procedure 

on forfeiture of bond (section 515). 

When authorised by the State Government, the District Magistrate 
may invest any Magistrate subordinate to him with :— 

(1) power to make orders. prohibiting repetitions of nuisance 

(section '143) ; 

(2) power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144) ; and 
(3) power to hold imquests (section 174). 


Besides being in control of the police in the district, the District 
Magistrate has extensive powers under the Criminal Procedure Code, 
the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951) and other Acts for the 
maintenance of law and order. It is his duty to examine the records 
of police stations and outposts, in order that he may gain an insight 
into the state of crime in the limits of the police station and satisfy 
himself that cases are being promptly disposed of. 


In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act (II of 
1878), the Petroleum Act (VIII of 1899), the Explosives Act (IV of 
1884), and the Poisons Act (I of 1904). He has also to supervise 
the general administration of these Acts, to inspect factories and 
magazines, and to perform various other supervisional functions. 

(ix) As District Registrar—As District Registrar the Collector 
controls the administration of the Registration Department within 
his district. 

(x) Sanitation and Public Health—The duties of the Collector 
in the matter of sanitation are: (a) to see that ordinary and special 
sanitary measures are initiated in cases of outbreaks of epidemic 
diseases ; (b) to watch and stimulate the efficiency of the daily 
sanitary administration of municipalities and other sanitary autho- 
tities ; and (¢) to advise and encourage local bodies to improve the 
permanent sanitary condition of the areas under them so far as the 
funds at their disposal will allow. He can freely requisition the 
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advice and technical assistance of the District Health Officer, Satara 
and the Assistant Director of Public Health, Central Registration, 
District Poona, in this regard. 

(xi) District Development Board.--Prior to 1952, there was 
a District Rural Development Board. The District or Divisional 
Officers of various departments concerned with rural development, 
members of the State Legislature and other representatives of rural 
areas constituted the District Rural Development Board. It func- 
tioned from 1939 to 28rd October 1952. The Collector was the 
ex-officio chairman, 

With a view to co-ordinating the activities of the various non- 
statutory boards and committees in the district, the former District 
Rural Development Board was reconstituted in October 1952, as 
District Development Board, by amalgamating all existing non- 
statutory boards and committees with it. The constitution of the 
District Development Board is as below :— 

(a) There are 71 members on the Board. — 

(i) There are 17 District or Divisional Officers. 
(ii) Two members of the Legislative Council. 


(iii) Two members of the Parliament. 

(iv) Eight members of the Legislative Assembly. 

(v) One President, District Local Board. 

(vi) Three representatives of District Local Board. 

(vii) One representative of the District Central Co-operative 

Bank. 

(viii) One representative of the District School Board. 

(ix) One District Home Guard Commandant. 


) 
) 

(x) Two representatives of the Sarvodaya Centres. 
) Two representatives of the Co-operative Department 
(Co-operative Marketing and Co-operative Agricultural 
Societies ). 

(xii) Two Associate members. 

(xiii) Twenty-nine other non-officials. 


The Collector is the ex-officio Chairman of the District Develop- 
ment Board. 


The Vice-Chairman of the district development board is the Chair- 
man of all the sub-committees except the District Police Advisory 
Sub-Committee and the Community Development Blocks/National 
iixtension Service Advisory Sub-Committee of which the Collector 
is the Chairman. 


The Joint Secretary of the Board is being appointed by Govern- 
ment, He is also the District Project Officer, Satara, for the National 
Extension Service, Community Development Works and he is 
assisted by a small staff. 
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CHAPTER 10. = The District Development Board, Satara has constituted the 


General Adminis. f0llowing 12 sub-committees as given in the statement. 


tration, 
CoLLecton, The functions and duties of the district development Board are : 
District Develop- (1) to’ advise and help Government in the execution of policies, 
ment Board. mainly in respect of matters concerning all the sub-committees ; 


(2) to supervise and co-ordinate the work of its various sub-com- 
mittecs ; (3) to supervise and guide the work of Taluka Develop- 
ment Boards ; (4) to clect suitable agencies for the distribution of 
iron and steel materials and cement, to allot the materials and to 
supervise the scheme ; and (5) to excute such schemes and administer 
sich funds as may be entrusted by Government by specific instruc- 
tions and orders. 
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(xti) District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board—The admi- 
nistration of the Board is looked after by the Collector in his capacity 
as President of the Board. The constitution of the Board sanctioned 
by the Government is as follows :—The Collector of the district is the 
President ; a suitable retired ex-Serviceman is appointed the Vice- 
president and the members are :—The District Superintendent of 
Police, Satara; the Regional Director of Resettlement and Employ- 
ment, Bombay (or his nominee) ; a representative of the Indian Navy 
wherever available ; the Fresident, District Local Board (subject to 
local bodies agreeing to the proposal), nine-non-Official members 
nominated by the Collector with the concurrence of the State Board ; 
the Prant Officers; the Administrator, Services Post-war Reconstruc- 
tion and other allied funds ; the members of the State Board, resident 
in the district ; the Educational Inspector, Satara ; the Civil Surgeon, 
Satara, and Assistant Recruiting Officer, Satara. The duties of the 
secretary are entrusted to an ex-Junior Commissioned Officer, who 
serves as paid secretary. The duties of the Board are to promote 
and maintain a feeling of goodwill between the civil and military 
classes ; to look after theswelfare of the families of serving soldiers ; 
rehabilitation of ex-servieemen by rendering them necessary help; 
financial help to the widows of ex-servicemen, disabled and other 
deserving ex-servicemen ; to act as agency for the purpose of collec- 
tion of funds, such as Flag Day and Hostel Day; to establish and 
conduct institutions snch as Military Boys’ and Girls’ Hostel for the 
children of ex-servicemen, who have no educational facilities at their 
places ; formulate and implement schemes for employment of ex- 
servicemen and, in brief, to ensure welfare of serving soldiers and 
ex-servicemen in all possible manner. The activities of the District 
Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board, Satara, in brief, are given 
below :~-(1) Financial reliefto the extent of about Rs. 1,100/- is 
paid per month to the widows and other deserving ex-servicemen 
for their maintenance, (2) Three Military hostels: two for boys 
and one for girls are conducted. The total strength of the inmates 
is 103 (1959). (3) A rest house and a library are conducted at Satara 
for the benefit of the ex-soldiers and their dependents. (4)Scholar- 
ships amounting to about Rs. 40,672 are paid annually to the child- 
ren of ex-servicemen to mect the school/college fees required to be 
paid by them and in some cases incidental expenses for purchase of 
books and hostel charges in respect of hostel inmates. (5) Free 
maternity facilities are provided for the wives of ex-servicemen at 
three centres in the district, (6) The ex-servicemen and_ their 
dependents in need of medical treatment, get their treatment at the 
Civil Hospital, Satara, and special medicines required, are provided 
out of Services Post War Reconstruction Fund/Re-allotment of Flag 
Day collections and other funds. The activities of the Board are 
controlled by the Maharashtra State Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s 
Board, Poona. 


(xiii) National Extension Service Blocks.-The following Com- 
munity Development and National Extension service Blocks were in 
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iperation in the district (1959), viz., (1) Karad, (2) Satara, (3) Patan, 
4) Wai, and (5) Khandala. Out of these blocks the first four were 
‘overed under community development programme, while the last 
me was covered under National Extension Service programme. 
“he Collector is expected to take personal interest in the National 
ixtension Service Blocks opened in his district. 


(xiv) Control of Essential Articles*.—There are in all 202 Fair Price 
shops functioning in the district as on 135th December, 1958 for the 
ale of rice and wheat. The periodical inspection of fair price shops 
vy the touring officers ensures efficiency in the working of the fair 
wice shops and prevention of malpractice. 


The Collector's Office.~The Collector's. Office at Satara is divided 
nto many branches. The Personal Assistant to the Collector super- 
rises the work of all the branches except the National Extension 
service, District Development Board, and Rural Development Board 
vhich are supervised by the District Project Officer. The Personal 
\ssistant is also the Additional District..Magistrate.— 


(1) The Revenue Branch under the Chitnis (in the grade of 
a Mamlatdar) deals with matters like land revenue, Jand grants, 
watans, cash allowances, tagai, establishment, encroachments, forest 
matters, city surveys, agricultural returns, irrigation recovery, mines 
and minerals, audit of village accounts (Jamabandi Audit) and 
inspection of talukas. 


(2) The General Branch under the Head Clerk (in the grade 
of Mamlatdar) deals with municipalities, District Local Board 
matters, land ‘acquisition, prohibition and excise, public works, 
medical affairs, execution of civil, court.decrees, telephone, dis- 
placed persons and evacuee property, etc, 


(3) The Deputy Chitnis Branch deals with magisterial and 
political matters, fairs, issue of licences for cinema houses, enter- 
tainments and. possession of explosives, etc., and police matters 
connected with the maintenance of law and order. 


* When as a consequence of World War It (1939-45), there was scarcity 
and maldistribution of various essential articles, such as foodstuffs, cloth, sugar 
ind kerosene, Government undertook the control of the prices of these articles 
and the regulation of their production, supply and distribution. Some of the 
controls were continued for some years after the end of the war, and it was 
not till 1954, that the controls on foodstufls were removed. In the beginning, 
the work involved by these controls was discharged by the officers of the depart- 
ment of Land Revenue and General Administration. Later, as work increased, 
special staff and officers were appointed, But the procurement of foodgrains 
was always entrusted to the revenue officers and the general control over the 
administratiom of supply and distribution rested with the Collector in the district 


and with the Mamlatdars in the talukas. In regard to rationing schemes the 
was responsible for their proper working and for exercising general supervision 


aver the rationing officers and their staff, 
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CHAPTER 10, (4) The Tenancy Branch has been recently opened and it 1 
General Adminis: Vnder the control of an Additional Chitnis. 
tration, 
CoLLector, (5) The Village Panchayat Branch is under control of th: 


Special Village Panchayat Officer (of the rank of a Mamlatdar) 
But in view of the amendment to the Village Panchayat Act 
a District Village Panchayat Officer in the Deputy Collector’, 
grade is to be appointed, In addition to the above, there are othe: 
branches, viz., (1) National Extension Service, (2) District Deve 
lopment Board and Rural Development Board, (3) Supply Branch 
(4) Court of Wards and Guardian and Wards Branch, (5) Distric 
Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board. 


A District Project Officer in the Deputy Collector’s grade look: 
after the work of (1) National Extension Service, (2) Distric 
Development Board, and (3) Rural Development Board branches 
Supply Branch is in charge of an Awal Karkun, A Manager in th 
grade of Head Clerk looks after the work of Court of Wards anc 
wn Awal Karkun attends to the work of minors’ estates in the 
Guardian and Wards ‘Branch... The Secretary of the Board who is 
an ex-serviceman, looks after the. work of District Soldiers’, Sailors 
and Airmen’s Board, The Election Atwal Karkun (in the grade ol 
Head Clerk), deals with the election matters. The District Regis. 
tration Office is one of the branches under the control of the Collecto 
and the District Registrar and is in charge of the Headquarter Sub. 
Registrar, There is also an Accounts Branch in charge of the 
Deputy Accountant. 


Prant Orricens. The Prant Officers=Under the Collector are the Prant Officers whc 
are cither Assistant Collectors (1.4.8. Officers) or District Deputy 
Collectors (Members of the Maharashtra Civil Service), There are 
in all four such prants or sub-divisions of the district for the present. 
ach prant is in charge of an Assistant Collector or a Deputy 
Collector, The Headquarters of Satara Prant is at Satara and those 
of the other Prants are at Mahabaleshwar, Phaltan and Karad. In 
addition to four Prant Officers, there are the following officers in 
the Deputy Collector’s grade :(1) Personal Assistant to the Collector, 
(2) District Project Officer, (3) Two Prant Officers for hearing 
tenancy appeals and Agricultural Lands Tribunal in Prant Officer’s 
grade at Satara, (4) Land Acquisition Officers in the Prant 
Officer's grade for land acquisition work for Koyna Project. 


The Prant Officers form the connecting link between the Mamlat- 
dars, the Mahalkaris and the Collector. A Prant Officer exercises 
all the powers conferred on the Collector by the Land Revenue Code 
and by any other law in force or by executive orders, in regard to 
the talukas and mahals in his charge, except such powers as the 
Collector may specially reserve to himself. 


Mamuatpans anp The Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris—Each taluka has one or two 
Manaueanis. Awal Karkuns (one of whom looks to the Treasury work) and eight 
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o ten clerks, 30 to 35 Talathis, one Circle Officer, and two to four CHAPTER 10, 
sircle Inspectors. Each Mahal has one Awal Karkun, four to six a 1 Admini 
‘lerks, five to fifteen Talathis and two Circle Inspectors. mas haa 
MAMLATDARS AND 
(i) Revenue—The Mamlatdar’s revenue duties are to prepare the — MaHaLxaris, 
‘round work for the Prant Officer and the Collector to pass their 
wders upon. His report is called in almost all revenue matters, 


When these orders are passed he has to execute them. 


In regard to the annual demand and collection of land revenue 
1e has to get ready all village and taluka forms necessary for what 
s called the making of the Jamabandi of the taluka by the Collector 
w Prant Officer. The Jamabandi is an audit of the previous year’s 
recounts, The demand for fixed agricultural revenue is settled, but 
here are remissions and suspensions to be calculated upon that fixed 
jemand in lean years. Remissions and suspensions are given in 
iccordance with the crop annewaris with the determination of which 
‘he Mamlatdar is most intimately concerned. To the demand of 
ixed revenue is added the amount of non-agricultural assessment 
ind fluctuating land revenue such as that arising from the sale of 
‘rees, stone or sand, fixed when individuals apply for them. 


The brunt of the work of collection also lies on the Mamlatdar. 
He can issue notices under section 152, Land Revenue Code, inflict 
fines for delay in payment under section 148, Land Revenue Code, 
distrain and sell moveable property and. issue notices of forfeiture 
of the land, though he has to take the’ Prant Officer’s or the 
Collector’s orders for actual forfeiture. 


He has to' collect, in addition to land revenue, tagai loans, pot hissa 
measurement fees, boundary marks advances.and irrigation revenue, 
the dues of other departments like Sales Tax, Income-tax and Forest 
when there is default in their payment, at the request of these depart- 
ments to recover the dues as an arrear of land revenue. 


It is also his duty to see that there is no breach of any of the con- 
ditions under which inams are held and, whenever there is any such 
breach, to bring it to the notice of the Collector through the Prant 
Officer. 


He has to make enquiries and get ready the material on which the 
Prant Officer has to pass his own orders under the Bombay Here- 
ditary Offices Act (IIT of 1874). He himself can pass orders as to 
the appointment, remuneration, period of service, suspension and 
fining of inferior village servants, the grant of leave of absence to 
them and the like. 


Applications for grant of tagai, are generally received by the 
Mamlatdar, who makes enquiries through Circle Officer and Circle 
Inspector, inspects the sites for the improvement of which tagai is 
sought, ascertains whether the security offered is sufficient, determines 
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what instalments for repayment would be suitable, etc. He can him- 
self grant tagai up to Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 200, under the Land Improve: 
ment Loans Act and Agricultural Loans Act, respectively. A Mamlat- 
dar who has been specially empowered can grant tagai up to Rs. 2,50( 
and Rs. 500, under the Land Improvement Loans Act and the Agricul. 
tural Loans Act, respectively. In other cases he has to obtain orders 
from the Prant Officer or the Collector. 


The Mamlatdar’s duties regarding tagai, do not end with the grant- 
ing of it; he has to see that it is properly utilised, inspect the works 
undertaken by its means, watch the payment, and make recoveries 
from defaulters. The Mamlatdar is primarily responsible for the 
administration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act 
(LXVII of 1948) within the areas of his charge. Some of his powers 
under the Act, have been delegated to the Awal Karkuns. 


Additional Mamlatdars and Additional Mahalkaris have been 
appointed for each Taluka or Mahal office for work in connection 
with the implementation of the Tenancy law. Recently according 
to orders the Senior-Mamlatdars have been designated with the work 
of Agricultural Land Tribunals. under the Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act and the Additional Mamlatdars have been 
entrusted with the revenue work. The Mamlatdars are however in 
overall charge of the taluka administration. The same orders apply 
to the Mahalkaris and Additional Mahalkaris in Mahals. 


(ii) Quasi-Judicial—The quasi-judicial duties which the Mamlat. 
dar performs include : (1) inquiries and orders under the Mamlat- 
dars’ Courts Act (If of 1906); (2) the execution of civil court 
decrees ; (3) the disposal of applications from superior holders for 
assistance in recovering land revenue from inferior holders; and 
(4) enquiry in respect of disputed cases in connection with the 
record of rights in each village. The last two are summary enqui- 
ries under the Land Revenue Code. 


(iii) Magisterial_Every Mamlatdar is ex-officio the Taluka Magis- 
trate of his taluka. As a Taluka Magistrate, First Class, he has the 
following among other powers under the Criminal Procedure Code :— 


(1) Power to command any unlawful assembly to disperse 
(section 127), 


(2) Power to use civil force to disperse unlawful assembly 
(section 128). 

(3) Power to require Military Force to be used to disperse 
unlawful assembly (section 130). 


(4) Power to apply to District Magistrate to issue commission 
for examination of witness (section 506). 


(5) Power to recover penalty on forfeited bond (section 514) 
and to require fresh security (section 514-A). 

(6) Power to make order as to the disposal of property regard- 
ing which an offence is committed (section 517), 
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(7) Power to sell property of a suspected character (section CHAPTER 10, 
525). General Adminis- 
If authorised by the State Government or the District Magistrate, tration, 
the Taluka Magistrate may exercise the following among other 
powers :— 
(1) Power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of 
nuisances (section 143), 
(2) Power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144). 


(3) Power to hold inquests (section 174). 


MAMLATDARS AND 
MAHALKARIS, 


The Mamlatdar is also in charge of the management of the sub- 
ail. He has to keep the District Magistrate and the Sub-Divi- 
ional Magistrate informed of all criminal activities in his charge 
ind take steps incidental to the maintenance of law and order in his 
tharge. In a case of serious disturbance of the public peace the 
Mamlatdar carries great responsibility, for, as the senior executive 
magistrate on the spot, he must issue orders and carry on till his 
uperiors arrive. 


| (iv) Treasury and Accounts—As a stb-treasury officer, the 
Mamlatdar is in charge of the taluka treasury, which is called “sub- 
xeasury” in relation to the district treasury, Into this treasury .all 
noneys due to Government in the taluka-land revenue, forest, excise, 
dublic works and other receipts are paid and from it nearly the 
whole of the money expended for Government in the taluka is 
secured. The sub-post offices in the taluka receive their cash for 
postal transactions from the sub-treasury and remit their receipts 
to.it. The sub-treasury officer pays departmental officers on cash 
orders or demand drafts issued by treasury officers and on cheques, 
except where certain departments are allowed to present bills direct 
at the sub-treasury, The sub-treasury officer also issues Govern- 
ment bank drafts. 


When the Mamlatdar is away from his Headquarters, the Treasury 
Awal Karkun is ex-officio in charge of the sub-treasury and the 
account business and is held personally responsible for it. During 
the Mamlatdar’s presence he is authorised to sign receipts irrespec- 
tive of the amount. 


The taluka sub-treasury is also the local depot for stamps-general, 
court-fee and postal — of all denominations and for the stock of opium 
held there for sale to permit-holders. 


A currency chest is maintained at almost all sub-treasuries in which 
surplus cash balances are deposited. From it withdrawals are made 
to replenish sub-treasury balances. Sub-Treasuries are treated as 
agencies of the Reserve Bank for remittance of funds. 


The Mamlatdar has to verify the balances in the sub-treasury, 
including those of stamps and opium, on the closing day of each 
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CHAPTER 10. month, which for the convenience of the District Treasury is fixec 
General Adminis» 08 the 25th of all months, except February when it is the 23rd, anc 
tration, March, when it is the 31st, the latter being the closing day of the 
Mamuarpars anp financial year. The report of the verification, together with the 
Manarxanis. monthly returns of receipts under different heads, has to be submittec 
by the Mamlatdar to the treasury officer at Satara. The Sub-Trea 
suries are annually inspected by either the Collector or the Prani 

Officer. 


(v) Other Administrative Dutics.—The Mamlatdar is the pivot o: 
administration in his taluka, He is responsible to the Collector anc 
the Prant Officer whom he must obey and keep constantly informec 
of all political happenings, outbreaks of epidemics and other matter: 
affecting the well-being of the people, such as any mal-administratior 
in any department or any hitch in the working of the administra: 
tive machinery. 


He must help guide officers of all departments in the executior 
of their respective duties in so far as his taluka is concerned. Ir 
fact, he is at the servi¢e of them all and forms the connecting lin} 
between the officers ‘and the public whom they are all meant to serve 
This is particularly so in departments which have not a local taluks 
officer of their own. The Mamlatdar is also responsible for the cattle 
census, which really comes undcr the purview of the Agricultura’ 
Department. The Co-operative Department expects the Mamlatdat 
to propagate co-operative principles in his taluka, He has to execute 
the awards and decrees of ‘societies in the taluka, unless there is 
a special recovery officer appointed for the purpose. He has to take 
prompt action for the control of epidemics and to render to the 
Assistant Director of Public Health and his assistants every help ir 
preventing outbreaks of epidemic diseases and suppressing ther 
when they occur. 


Under exccutive orders, the Mamlatdar has to provide the Military 
Department with the necessary provisions and conveyances when any 
detachment marches through the taluka. 


The Mamlatdar’s position in relation to other taluka officers, e.g.. 
the sub-inspector of police, the sub-registrar, the range forest officer, 
the sub-assistant surgeon and the prohibition officer is not definable. 
Though they are not subordinate to him they are grouped round him 
and are expected to help and co-operate with him in their spheres. 


Though the Mamlatdar is not expected to work directly for local 
self-governing bodies, he is usually the principal source of the 
Collector’s information about them. He is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of his taluka just as the Collector is responsible for the 
district. 


The Mamlatdar is ex-officio Development Officer in charge of 
the National Extension Service Block opened in the taluka in his 
charge. 
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He is ex-officio Chairman of the Taluka Development Board which 
wts as the agency of the District Development Board in the taluka 
n all: matters pertaining to agricultural and rural development and 
specially in regard to the “Grow More Food” campaign. The 
yther members of the board are the Agricultural Assistant stationed 
it the taluka headquarters, and the Veterinary Assistant. The Col- 
ector nominates as members with the approval of Government, 
hree non-officials known to take an active interest in the “Grow 
More Food” campaign in the taluka. 


In relation to the public well-being, the Mamlatdar is the local 
epresentative of Government and performs generally the same func- 
ions as the Collector but on a lower plane. 


Circle Officers and Circle Inspectors.—In order to assist the Mamlat- 
lar in exercising proper supervision over the village officers and village 
ervants and to make local enquiries of every kind promptly, Circle 
Officers in the grade of Awal Karkuns and Circle Inspectors in the 
trade of Karkuns are appointed. The Circle Officer certifies entries in 
he record of rights and thus relieves.the Mamlatdar of a good deal 
of routine work. There are some 30 to 50 villages in charge of 
i circle officer or circle inspector, These officers form a link between 
he Mamlatdar and the village officers. ‘There are generally one 
tircle officer and three circle inspectors in each taluka. Their duties 
‘elate to— 

(1) boundary marks inspection, inspection of crops including the 
sstimating of the annewari, the inspection of tagai works and detec- 
ion of illegal occupation of Government Jand ; 

(2) preparation of agricultural and other statistical returns, viz., 
stop statistics, cattle census, and water supply ; 

(3) supervision of the village officers in the preparation’ and main- 
enance, of the record of rights, the mutation register and the tenancy 
-egister ; 

(4) examination of land revenue receipts and supervision of the 
revenue collection ; and 


(5) such other miscellaneous work as the Mamlatdar may from 
time to time entrust them with e.g. enquiry into alleged encroach- 
nents. 


Patil (or Village Headman),—The Patil or Village Headman is the 
orincipal official in a village. The duties of the Patil fall under the 
‘ollowing heads :— 

(i) revenue; (ii) quasi-magisterial ; and (iii) administrative. 

His revenue duties are— 

(i) in conjunction with the talathi (village accountant) to 
collect the revenue due to Government from the rayats ; 


(ii) to detect encroachments on Government land and protect 
trees and other property of Government ; 
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(iii) to execute the orders received from the taluka office ir 
connection with recovery of revenue and other matters ; 


(iv) to assist the talathi in maintaining properly the recorc 
of rights and village accounts and to get him to submit the 
periodical returns punctually ; and 


(v) to render assistance to high officials visiting the village 
for inspection work and other purposes, 


There are quasi-magistcrial functions appertaining to the police 
patil. In a majority of villages the same person is both the police 
and the revenue patil. In some villages there are separate patils 
for revenue and police work. The police patil is responsible for the 
writing up of the birth and death register and for the care of 
tinclaimed property found in the village. Several duties have been 
imposed on the police patil by the Bombay Village Police Act (VID 
of 1867). The village police is under his charge, and he has 
authority to require all village servants to aid him in performing the 
duties entrusted to him. He has to dispose of the village establish- 
ment so as to afford the utmost: possible security against robbery, 
breach of the peace and acts injurious to the public and to the 
village community: It is the police patil’s duty to furnish the taluka 
Magistrate with any returns or information called for and keep him 
constantly informed as to the state of crime and the health and 
general condition of the community in his village. He has to afford 
police officers every assistance in his power when called upon by 
them for assistance. Further, he has to obey and execute all orders 
and warrants issued to him by an executive magistrate or a police 
officer ; collect and communicate to the district police intelligence 
affecting the public peace ; prevent within the limits of his village 
the commission of offences and public nuisances; and detect and 
bring offenders therein to justice. If a crime is committed within 
the limits of the village and the perpetrator of the crime escapes or 
is not known, he has to forward immediate information to the police 
officer in charge of the police station within the limits of which his 
village is situated, and himself proceed to investigate the matter and 
obtain all procurable evidence and forward it to the police officer. 
If any unnatural or sudden death occurs, or any corpse is found, 
the police patil is bound to assemble an inquest, to be composed of 
two or more intelligent persons belonging to the village or neigh- 
bourhood. The report of the inquest has then to be forwarded by 
him to the police officer. He has also to apprehend any person in 
the village whom he has reasons to believe has committed any 
serious offence and send him, together with all articles to be useful 
in evidence, to the police officer. 


As regards the patil’s administrative duties, he is expected to look 
to the sanitation and public health of the village. He must also 
report promptly the outbreak of any epidemic disease to the taluka 
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fice. He is expected to render every assistance to travellers pro- 
ided payment is duly tendered. Many of the patils are hereditary 
icers holding teatan lands and having fixed terms of service ; a few 
re stipendiary nominees of Government. 


The Talathi (village accountant).—The office of the village 
\ccountant used generally to be held by hereditary kulkarnis. In the 
yast hereditary kulkarnis were allowed subject to certain conditions, 
© commute the right of service attached to the Kulkarni watan. But 
very few people took advantage of the commutation of watan. By 
he enactment of the Bombay Paragana and Kulkarni Watan Aboli- 
ion Act, all the kulkarni watans along with the right of service were 
ibolished with effect from the lst of May, 1951 and talathis were 
ippointed in place of these kulkarnis. In the merged State areas, 
uso, the Kulkarni watans have been abolished by the enactment 
f the Bombay Merged Territories Miscellaneous Alienations Aboli- 
ion Act and Talathis have been appointed in their stead. There is 
so a proposal to appoint talathi-cum-village panchayat secretaries 
it each village and for this purpose a class has been started at Mahuli 
o train talathis in village panchayat matters..If the villages are 
mall, one talathi is appointed for two or more villages, which are 
salled his charge or saza. The talathi receives monthly salary in 
i time-scale of pay. His main duties are; (1) to maintain the village 
wccounts relating to demand, collection and arrears of land revenue, 
pte., the record of rights and all other village forms prescribed by 
Government; (2) to inspect crops and boundary marks and prepare 
igricultural statistics ; and (3) to help the patil in the collection of 
and revenue, write the combined day and receipt books and other 
iecounts and do other clerical work, including that of the police patil 
when the latter is illiterate. The talathi is Assistant Gram Sevak 
n those places where community development projects or national 
oxtension service blocks have been opened. 


Village Servants.—In addition to the village officers mentioned 
above, there are village servants. They are of two kinds, viz., 
(1) those useful to the community, and (2) those useful to the 
Government, 


The village servants useful to the community are the joshi, mullas, 
carpenters, barbers, potters, etc., who render service to the commu- 
nity. Some of them were granted inam lands ; but by the enactment 
of the Bombay Service Inams (useful to community) Abolition 
Act, these inams have been abolished. The service is remunerated 
by the cultivators in the shape of an annual payment of sheaves or 
corn (called Baluta), 


The village servants useful to community whose services are still 
in demand in villages are the carpenter (sutar), the barber (nhavi), 
the shoe-maker (mochi), the watchman (ramoshi), and the black- 
smith (Johar). The washerman (dhobi), the potter (kumbhar) and 


the rope-maker (mang) are not generally in demand in all villages. 
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There has, therefore, been a tendency for them to leave the villages 
and seek their livelihood in cities and towns. In some villages these 
village servants still survive. The silversmith (sonar) as a baluteda 
has entirely disappeared. The village astrologer (gramjoshi) is 
employed at the discretion of the cultivators. All the religious cere- 
monies of the cultivators are done through the gramjoshi, for which 
he is paid some amount called dakshina. Some religious-minded 
cultivators give him some quantity of corn and other presents in kind. 
The Mulla functions at the religious and other ceremonies of Muslims. 
There are several Mahars at a village. The Mahars used to take charge 
of dead animals of the villagers and sell their hides to the shoe-maker. 
For this and other service such as cleaning open spaces, etc. they 
used to get Baluta from the cultivators. The Mahars have, however. 
stopped this service since they have converted themselves tc 
Buddhism, 


There are also certain village servants — Mahars and Ramoshis — re- 
munerated by grant of land free of revenue or actual cash allowance 
and appointed to assist the village officers in the collection of land 
revenue, to summon_ villagers to. the chavdi, to carry the land revenue 
to the taluka Office, when required to help the Patil in the detec- 
tion of offences and to help him to apprehend known criminals and 
to help him to keep order in the village. These do the same work 
for the village officers as is done by the peons under the Mamlatdar 
and the constables under the sub-Inspector. The Bombay Inferior 
Village Watans Abolition Act, 1958 came into force in Satara with 
effect from Ist August 1959, and with it all inferior village watans 
in the district stand as abolished. Full assessment is levied on all 
inam lands and these Jands are entered in the relevant Record of 
Rights in the name of Government. 


CHAPTER 11—REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


FROM TIME IMMEMORIAL, THE LAND REVENUE HAS BEEN AN IMPORTANT 
AND DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF REVENUE IN] NDIA primarily because it was 
the only source of stable revenue. Normally, the royal share was 
1/6th of the total crop-share. The revenue survey was first introduced 
by Todar Mal in 1576 in South India. Lands were surveyed and 
settled, one third of the estimated produce being demanded as the 
royal share, The payment of revenue in kind was substituted by' 
that in cash, In the absence of a regular survey, the bhagbatai 
system arose and became widespread with the downfall of the 
Moghal empire and the establishment of the Maratha rule. The 
revenue was farmed out to influential persons such as Desais, Amins, 
Patels, Deshinukhs, Deshpandes, etc. Lands were alienated to 
religious and charitable institutions by the State. The various 
rulers such as Hindu, Muslim and the British were forced to build 
upon the foundations left by their predecessors. Thus the present 
land system has devolved from the land systems which preceded it. 


The present system was evolved by the British. Mount Stuart 
Elphinstone adopted the Rayatwari_ system as evolved hy Munro 
in Madras and laid down the leading principles of revenue 
administration viz., to abolish farming but otherwise to maintain 
the local system, to levy the revenue according to the actual 
cultivation, to make the assessment light, to impose no new 
taxes and to do away with none, unless obviously unjust and 
above all to make no innovations. Within these limitations, the 
revenue officers were given wide discretion in the measures 
to be adopted. In the initial stages attempts were made by the 
British to make annual, triennial or ten-year leases for securing Jand 
revenue from villages. They, however, failed owing to (a) the lack 
of details about the revenue administiation; (b) high assessments 
fixed on the basis of past collections, and (c) the considerable fall 
in prices of agricultural produce in the thirties of the last century. 
In order to collect details about the revenue administration, revenue 


* For sections on History of Land Revenue Assessment and Management, 
History of Land Tenures and Agrarian Movements, Dr, G. D. Patel’s “The 
Land Problem of Reorganised Bombay State” has been largely referred to. 
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surveys were carried out between 1811 and 1825. These surveys 
though they contain considerable information about the revenue and 
social and economic conditions, were of little value to the administra- 
tion because they were not accompanied by a ‘settlement of land 
revenue. Thereafter, a report was drawn in 1847 on the principles 
of the settlement of land revenue under Government direction. It 
declared that the chief design of the revenue survey was the regula- 
tion of the customary land tax so that it shall at once secure an 
adequate revenue to Government, the progressive development of 
the resources of the country and the preservation of all proprietory 
and other rights connected with the soil. Further, it clarified the 
objectives that the land should be assessed in accordance with its 
capabilities, thereby excluding consideration of such details as the 
ability to pay, caste or condition of the cultivators which formed the 
basis of settlement in the previous administrations, According to 
the report, the settlement involved three processes which were 
distinctly divided into— 


(a) survey, 
(b) classification and 
(c) assessment, 


In the revision settlements, the classification system was improved 
and brought up-to-date. The revision was remarkable in that it laid 
down important principles regarding (a) grouping, (b) the regula- 
tion of the rate of enhancements, (c) the graduated levy of enhance- 
ments and (d) suspensions and remissions of land revenue. 


During the pre-British period, although the assessment was high, 
it was never collected in full. But during the British regime, it was 
collected in full by resorting to coercive measures, where necessary. 
The Joint Report of 1847 and the Land Revenue Code, 1879, did not 
contemplate any abatement of fixed revenue. The result was that 
the rigid collection of land revenue became oppressive and forced the 
cultivators to relinquish their holdings. The situation became acute 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century when there were 
frequent famines. In 1907, the Government of India, therefore, laid 
down the policy of granting suspensions and remissions of land 
revenue in the event of natural calamities such as flood, fire, etc. 
This concession introduced an element of flexibility in the otherwise 
rigid revenue system. 


DEPARTMENT OF LAND RECORDS 


JHE LAND REVENUE SYSTEM PREVALENT IN SATARA DISTRICT IS 
Rayatwant and is based on a complete survey, soil classification and 
settlement of the assessment of every field. 


The original survey and settlements were introduced in this district 
between 1858-59 and 1862-68. Thereafter, the first revision settle- 
ments were introduced between 1890-91 and 1895-96, The second 
revision settlements were introduced between 1924-25 and 1926-27. 
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In all, 104 villages [Phaltan (73), Bhor (13), Aundh (14), Jam- 
khindi (2), Akkalkot (1), Sangli (1) and one village from Baramati 
taluka of the Poona district] have been included in the district. 
The original settlement was introduced in the ex-State villages of 
Phaltan in 1893-94 and the first revision settlement was introduced 
in 1924-25 which is now in force. 

The whole of the district has been surveyed, classified and settled 
except for 82 inam villages of the pre-merger States areas which have 
now been surveyed and classified for the purpose of the Record of 
Rights and settlement under the Post-War Reconstruction Schemes 
Nos. 75 and 77-A. Akarbands for these villages have been prepared 
provisionally under section 52 of the Land Revenue Code read with 
Land Revenue Rule 19-O pending regular settlement under Chapter 
VIII-A of the Land Revenue Code which will be taken up along with 
the revision settlement of the rest of the district. The current settle- 
ment has now expired from 1956-57 in all the talukas of the district 
and preliminary work for revision settlements is being done (1959). 

The survey work is done by chain and cross-staff method. The 
unit of the area is the “English acre®-owith its sub-division the 
Guntha equal to 21 square yards (i. ¢; the square formed by 1 chain 
or 11 yards), 40 gunthas making an acre. The area of each survey 
number is separately entered in the Land Records under an indicative 
number and that of the sub-division, too, ig so entered under an 
indicative number subordinate to ‘that of the survey number of 
which it forms a part. 


Accurate village maps have been prepared (generally on a scale 
of 20 chains to an inch) in respeet of all the khalsa and inam 
villages surveyed by chain and crogss-staff method and on a scale of 
10 chains to an inch in respect of the remaining inam villages surveyed 
by minor triangulation method. Village’ maps prepared in the scale of 
20 chains to an inch show the survey numbers and their boundary 
marks and other topographical details such as roads, nallas, and 
forests, etc., whereas the maps prepared in respect of inam villages 
surveyed on minor triangulation method show the above particulars 
and in addition the hissas contained in each survey number as well 
as the minor triangulation stones with reference to which the 
boundaries of the survey number and hissas could be re-laid if 
necessary. From these village maps, the maps of taluka and district 
and the maps of the States have been prepared on a smaller and 
convenient scale of one inch to two miles. 


The main classes of lands as defined in section 117-C( 3) which 
are recognised as dry crop, garden and rice, and the soil of each 
field has been classified with reference to its texture, its depth and 
deteriorating factors and extra advantages, if any, such as availabi- 
lity of nalla water, silt deposit, availability of drainage from higher 
lands, ete. The water factor has been separately considered in respect 
of well water (Motasthal garden) by classifying the wells and in 
respect of flow water (Patasthal garden) by classifying the 
duration and availability of water from the bandharas etc. and the 
crops grown thereon. 
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The classification value was expressed in terms of annas, 16 annas 
representing the standard. In Satara district the dry crop lands have 
been further divided into the following four sub-classes viz., Khuski, 
Jivayat, Tisali and Kumari for purposes of detailed classification. 


One more factor that was particularly taken into consideration for 
the purpose of assessment of the lands was the Dongar class. Previ- 
ously Tisali and Kumari lands had a_ specially sanctioned rate 
different from that of the ordinary dry crop. This was subsequently 
abolished and all dry crop Jands have now one and the same rate. 
The inferior quality of Tisali and Kumari lands is now accounted for 
by the application of this Dongar class by which the standard rate 
is lowered according to the class of the Dongar land. These lands 
were divided into three classes according to their situation i.e. land 
situated on (1) plains, (2) minor spurs and (8) clevated spurs 


of hills. 


Most of the soil classification as was originally done has been more 
or Jess confirmed during the revision survey and classification in this 
district except for the application of new classes viz., the general 
position, class and the dengar class. According to section 106 of the 
Land Revenue Codethe 6riginal ‘classification if confirmed or the 
revision classification if undertaken is final and no general re-classi- 
fication of the soil is made at further revision settlements, All 
improvements made at the cost of private capital are exempt from 
increased taxation for a period of 80 years. They become liable for 
such taxation thereafter at the next revision settlements. 


Prior to 1939, the settlement procedure was prescribed by admini- 
strative orders of Government under the Land Revenue Code. The 
settlement procedure was first.brought on to the Statute Book under 
the Amendment (Bombay XX of 1989). Under the Land Revenue 
Code Amendment Act XXVIII of 1956, certain changes have been 
made in the settlement procedure. The changes in brief involve a 
shift in emphasis from the general economic conditions of the area 
and rental values to the prevalent prices and yields of principal crops. 
The various provisions governing the settlement procedure are con- 
tained in Chapter VII-A of the Land Revenue Code and Chapter 
ITI-A of the Land Revenue Rules. The prescribed procedure in 
brief, is as under :— 

“Settlement ” is defined as the result of operations conducted in 
a zone in order to determine the land revenue assessment 
[Section 117 (C ) (1) ]. 

“Zone” is defined as a local area comprising a taluka or a group 
of talukas or portions thereof of one or more districts, which is 
contiguous and homogencous in respect of :~ 

(i) physical configuration ; 

(ii) climate and rainfall ; 

(iii) principal crops grown in the area; and 

(iv) soil characteristics [Section 117-C(IA)}. 
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The Settlement Officer (appointed by the State Government under 
section 18 Land Revenue Code) examines fully the past revenue his- 
tory of the zone with a view to assessing the general effect of the 
incidence of assessment on the economic conditions of the zone. He 
then proceeds to divide the lands to be settled into groups and fixes 
the standard rates for each class of land in such groups. 


The groups are formed on consideration of the following 
factors, viz. :— 


(i) Physical configuration ; 
(ii) Climate and rainfall ; 
(iii) Prices ; and 

(iw) Yield of principal crops, 


If the Settlement Officer thinks it necessary to do so, he may also 
take into account the factors specified in clauses (a) (i) of the proviso 
to the sub-section (2) of section 117G, viz. :— 


(a) Markets, 

(b) Communications, 

(ce) Standard of husbandry, 

(d) Population and supply of labour, 
(e) Agricultural resources, 

(f) Variation in the area of occupied and cultivated lands during 

the last 30 years, 

(g) Wages, 

(h) Ordinary expenses of cultivating principal crops, including 
the wages of the cultivator for his labour in cultivating the 
land, ancl 

(i) Sales of lands used for agriculture. 


“Standard rate” is defined with reference to any' particular class 
of land in a group, as the value of the sixteenth of the average yield 
of crops per acre on land in that class of sixteen annas classification 
value [Section 117 C (5)]. 


Improvements made at the cost of holders are exempted from 
enhancement of assessment for a period of 30 years immediately 
preceding the date on which the settlement expires (Section 117-H), 


The Settlement Officer is required to formulate his principles for 
settlement on the above basis and submit a comprehensive report 
to the Collector concerned. The report would contain :— 


(4) the various statistics and data collected by him in_ the 
prescribed form, 
(ii) A statement showing the effect of his proposals as compared 


to that of the previous settlement in force [Land Revenue 
Rule 19-B(1)]. 
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The settlement report is published in the regional language in 
each village in the prescribed manner, together with a notice 
stating the existing standard rates for each class of land and the 
extent of increase or decrease proposed by the Settlement Officer. 
A period of three months from the date of notice is allowed for any 
objection to the Settlement proposals (Section 117-J). 


Provision is made for referring settlement proposals to the Revenue 
Tribunal by the State Government at the instance of aggrieved 
persons (who have to deposit the prescribed amount of cost) within 
two months from the date of the notice (Section 117-KK), 


After taking into account the objections, the Collector forwards 
the Settlement Officer’s report to the State Government through the 
Settlement Commissioner and the Director of Land Records, with 
his remarks (Section 117-K). 


The settlement report together with the objections and the recom- 
mendations of the Maharashtra Revenue Tribunal is required to be 
placed on the table of each chamber of the Legislature and the 
proposals can be discussed in the Legislature (Section 117-C). 


Thereupon, the State Government passes final orders on the settle- 
ment report (Section 117-L) and, after a notice of the orders has 
been given in the prescribed manner, the settlement is deemed to 
have been introduced (Section 117-O). 


The assessment to be imposed on each holding in the case of an 
original settlement is determined by the application of the standard 
rates to the classification value of the land through the medium. of 
Jantris (table of calculation) prepared by the Superintendent of Land 
Records, and in the case of a revision settlement, it is worked out by 
increasing or decreasing the old assessment in the same proportion 
as there is an increase or decrease in the new standard rates over 
the old ones (Land Revenue Rule 19-H). 


A settlement ordinarily’ remains in force for 30 years (Section 
117-E). 


Government may after the expiry of every ten years from the 
date on which a settlement was introduced under section 117-O 
enhance or reduce the assessment on lands in any zone by placing 
a surcharge or granting a rebate on the assessment by reference to 
the alterations of prices of the principal crops in such a zone 
(Section 117-M). 


Additional water advantages accrued at the cost of Government 
can be assessed during the currency of the settlement (Section 117-Q). 


The Record of Rights Law (contained in Chapter X of the Land 
Revenue Code) was enacted in 1913. The Record of Rights has 
been introduced in all the villages of the district except a few inam 
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villages which too, have, of late, been taken up for survey and record CHAPTER H. 
of rights under the Post War Reconstruction Scheme. Under this Reccean 
scheme the Record of Rights work is done by the Revenue Department 4 qministration, 
staff, _The Record of Rights was introduced in all the villages OE. va sia hecoane: 
the district in 1959 except 12. Out of them, in four villages the an 

: . Record of Rights, 
Record of Rights was written but was yet to be promulgated whereas 
in respect of the remaining eight villages in Khandala mahal it was 
to be written for want of pot hissa measurement papers. 


According to section 135-B(i) of the Land Revenue Code, the 
Record of Rights contains the following particulars :— 


(a) the names of the persons who are holders, occupants, owners 
or mortgagees of the land or assignees of the rent or land revenue 
thereof ; 


(b) The nature and extent of the respective interest of such 
persons and conditions of liabilities attached thereto ; 


(c) The rent or revenue (if any)—payable by or to any such 
persons ; and 


(d) Such of the particulars as the State Government may 
prescribe in this behalf by making rules from time to time. The 
present Record of Rights e.g. gives information regarding the total 
area of the holding, pot-kharaba cultivable area, assessment, judi, 
nukasan, names and modes of tenancies and crops grown in addi- 
tion to those shown in item (b) and (¢c) above. 


The State Government has now applied the law to all tenancies 
under section 185-B(2). Any acquisition of right either by succes- 
sion, survivorship, inheritance, partition, purchase, mortgage, gift, 
lease or otherwise is to be reported to the village officers by the 
person acquiring it unless it is registered, (Section 135-C Land 
Revenue Code). Failure to carry out this obligation is liable to 
fine by way of late fees. 


The Land Records Department was created in 1884 when the Functions of the 
revision, survey and settlement operations were nearing completion Department. 
and the old survey and settlement department was brought to 
a close. The department is an adjunct to the Revenue Department. 

Its functions are :— 


(i) to maintain all survey, classification and settlement records 
uptodate by keeping very' carefully notes of all changes and for this 
purpose to carry out field operations preliminary to incorporation 
of the changes in the survey records ; 


(ii) to collect and provide statistics necessary for the sound 
administration of all matters connected with land ; 


(dt) to help reduce, simplify and cheapen litigation in revenue 
and civil courts by providing reliable survey and other records ; 
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(iv) to supervise the preparation and maintenance of recora 
of rights and of the periodical inspection of the boundary marks ; 


(v) to conduct periodical revision settlement operations ; 

(vi) to organise and carry out village site and city surveys on 
an extensive scale and arrange for their proper maintenance ; 

(vii) to undertake special surveys for private individuals or for 
public bodies (such as survey of Inam villages) ; surveys in connec- 
tion with railway, municipal and local board projects ; town plan- 
ning schemes and survey for the Defence and other Government 
departments, 


(viii) to maintain up-to-date all village maps, and to reprint 
them and arrange for their distribution to various departments for 
administrative purposes and for sale to the public; and 

(ix) to train the revenue officers in survey and __ settlement 
matters. 


The District Inspector of Land Records, Satara is the principal 


Officer in-charge of the Land Records Department in the district. 
He is a class Il officer of the-Mamlatdar’s rank appointed by the 
Settlement Commissioner and=Director of Land Records and is 
directly subordinate to the Superintendent, Land Records, Poona 
Circle, Poona in all’ technical matters. He is also subordinate to the 
Collector, Satara and has to carry out all administrative orders of 
the Collector in the matters of survey and land records. He is also 
required to train the revenue officers in survey and settlement matteis. 


a 


The District Inspector of Land Records is both a Revenue and 
Survey Officer. His main duties are :-~ 

(a) To supervise the measurement and classification work done 
by district and Cadastral,Surveyors, Pot Hissa; Surveyors and 
Maintenance Surveyors, by taking field tests and to exercise check 
over the prompt disposal of all the measurement and other cases 
received in the District Survey Office ; 


(b) To be responsible for the maintenance of the Theodolite 
frame work in all villages surveyed according to minor triangula- 
tion system by arranging for the inspection of the stones in groups 
every year and replacing those that are found missing ; 

(ce) To be responsible for the correctness and punctuality of the 
work done in the district and survey offices in the district ; 

(d) To take a small test of work of as many circle inspectors 
as possible ; 

(€) To compile the huzur statistics like the season and crop 
report and quinquennial returns about cattle and water resources ; 


(f) To arrange for the training of the Assistant Collectors, 
Junior Indian Administrative Service Officers and Deputy Collectors 
in survey and settlement matters as prescribed in G.R,,R.D., 
No. 393/51-II, dated 18th August 1958 and supernumerary Assistant 
Collectors (Revenue Department Circular No. TRN/RD/1055, 
dated 14th September 1955) ; 
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(g) To hold the training classes on the lines indicated it: CHAPTER 11. 
G. R., R. D., Noa. TRN, (RDO 1053, dated 28th November 1953) for -- 


i i ini i Revenue 

: ; cae 

ee training to mamlatdars in survey and _ settlement estan 
$3 


s LanD RECORDS 
(h) To incorporate all changes in the survey records by issue p ties and Fune- 


of survey correction statements under proper authority and by “tions of the 
correcting the village and district maps ; District Inspector 


(i) To inspect the city survey offices every year and send of Land Records. 
inspection memoranda through the Superintendent, Land Records ; 


(j) To inspect the District Survey Office record of one taluka 
in every year and to see that all survey papers are forthcoming 
and to arrange for tracing or reconstructing the missing ones and 
recopying those that are. torn ; 


(k) To watch the I. V. S., pot hissa survey and city survey 
recoveries and to maintain their account; 


(1) To inspect the work of repairs to boundary marks in at 
least one village in each circle; 


(m) To inspect the Record of Rights; tenancy and crop registers, 
to see that the village officers understand their work properly and 
to maintain uniformity in this respect in the district ; and 


(n) To advise revenue officers in all technical matters relating 
to survey and classification and in matters relating to the mainten- 
ance of Record of Rights. 


The staff of district and cadastral surveyors deals with the routine District and Cada- 
neasurement and classification work whether done for Governmeiit _ stral Surveyors. 
‘e.g. in land acquisition cases etc.) or on private applications, civil 
court partition decrees, etc. In the case of priyate work, the pres- 
wibed measurement fees are recovered in advance from the parties. 
he district surveyor deals with the measurement cases that cannot 
wdinarily be entrusted to the cadastral surveyors on account of 
the difficulty, size, importance and urgency. The staff does 
the work of effecting necessary changes in the survey records by 
weparing Kami Jasti Patraks during monsoons, 


The district survey office is in charge of the headquarter assistant District Survey 
who acts under the orders of the District Inspector of Land Records. Office and Head- 
The Headquarter Assistant and his staff are responsible for keeping (atter Assistant. 
the survey records up-to-date and in proper order. He deals with 
che correspondence connected with records, In urgent circumstances, 
the Headquarter Assistant disposes of the references under his own 
signature, in the absence of the District Inspector of Land Records, 
informing the latter of the action taken by him. He recovers and 
accounts for the fees received for private rneasurement work accord- 
ing to prescribed procedure. He also issues certified extracts from 
survey records and supplies printed maps to the applicants on pay- 
ment of the prescribed charges. The survey office issues the measure- 
ment cases to the surveyors and keeps a close watch over their prompt 
and proper disposal, scrutinises the surveyors’ work in office and 
takes action to get all the changes effected in the survey records. In 
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this connection necessary Kami-jasti patraks (with their abstracts) 
signed by the District Inspector of Land Records are sent to the 
revenue authorities when countersigned by the Superintendent of 
Land Records and Akarphod Patraks signed by the District Inspecto1 
of Land Records are sent to the revenue authorities direct for the 
correction in the village and taluka accounts, records and maps. 


The Maintenance Surveyor’s staff is responsible for the maintenance 
of city surveys which are introduced under section 131 of the Land 
Revenue Code and the records including the Record of Rights and 
maps connected therewith and assist the revenue administration of 
the city-surveyed areas. They work under the immediate contro: 
of the revenue officers in-charge of the city survey, but the technical 
and administrative control of the staff vests with the District Inspecto: 
of Land Records and the Superintendent of Land Records. Such 
surveys were introduced in the following important cities and towns 
in the Satara district in the years noted against each :— 


Name of the City Year of Staff incharge of 

Survey Town. eae maintenance. 
1, Satara 1919 1 Superintendent. 

2 Maintenance Surveyors, 
2. Karad re 1922 1 Maintenance Surveyor, 
8. Wai i 1923 1 Maintenance Surveyor. 
4, Panchgani 4 1923 1 Maintenance Surveyor. 
5. Mahabaleshwar.. 1926 1 Maintenance Surveyor. 
6 Lonand bs 1946 1 Maintenance Surveyor. 
7. Koregaon a 1948 1 Maintenance Surveyor. 
8 Phaltan os 1949 Maintenance yet to be 

conducted, 


The cost of the maintenance of all these city surveys is borne by 
Government, All the revenue arising out of the city surveys in the 
form of non-agricultural assessment, occupancy price on account of 
disposal of Government lands assessment on municipal encroach- 
ments, measurement fees, copying fees, Record of Rights fees etc., 
goes to Government and it is seen that the expenditure incurred over 
each post of Maintenance Surveyor is fully recoverable from the 
public in this manner so as to make the post self-supporting. In 
addition to the above the villagé site survey of one village (viz. 
Udatara, Taluka Satara) has also been done in the year 1916. The 
village site survey however is not under the regular maintenance. 
The Pot Hissa Survey staff does the measurement work of all new 
hissas and thus helps to keep the Record of Rights up-to-date. Til] 
Ist January, 1957, a staff of 13 Pot Hissa Survey measurers headed 
by a Nimatandar was directly working under the control of the 
District Inspector of Land Records. But due to the creation of 
separate establishment for each district by increasing the staff, this 
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control was switched to the survey Mamlatdar (P. H. §.), Sholapyr CHAPTER 11. 
who has his jurisdiction over Sholapur and Satara districts (vide -— 
G.R., B.D., No. S.V.C. 1057/c, dated 28th December 1956). Revenue 


Administration, 
The cost of the sub-division measurement done by the measurers Jann Reconps, 

is distributed equitably over the number of hissas measured and is 

recovered from the public under section 185-G (b) of the Land 

Revenue Code. 


The Circle Inspector works under the direct supervision and contro} Circle Inspectors. 
of the Mamlatdar or Mahalkaris but in technical matters of survey 
and maintenance of land records he obtains orders from the District 
Inspector of Land Records. Each taluka and mahal is divided into 
a suitable number of circles according to volume of work involved 
and a Circle Inspector is put in charge of a circle for supervising the 
revenue administration and the land records of each village in his 
circle. He has to supervise the work done by the village officers by 
field inspection as well as by inspecting their village daftars as often 
as possible. He is expected to read and interpret maps and also 
prepare scale drawn sketches of plots~and, sites in the course of 
his duties. The Circle Inspector is thus the main link between the 
revenue administration and the land records: The diaries of Circle 
Inspectors are therefore being passed on to the Prant Officers through 
the District Inspector of Land Records. 


In addition to the normal duties of the department referred to Post War Recons- 
in the foregoing paragraphs, the Land Records department is at truction Schemes. 
present entrusted with the execution of the following three post-war 
reconstruction schemes in the pre-merger areas of the district as 
detailed below. 

Scheme No, Description, 

74 .. Consolidation of holdings under the 
Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 
1947. 

75 .. Survey of Inam villages and introduction 
of Record of Rights, 


Scheme Number 74—Consolidation of holdings—The Assistant 
Consolidation Officer and the Additional Assistant Consolidation 
Officer, Satara, are entrusted with the duties of the preparation and 
execution of the schemes of consolidation of holdings. The former 
is in charge of Koregaon taluka and the latter of Satara taluka. 
Both of them are Gazetted Officers of the cadre of the District 
Inspector of Land Records and appointed by the Settlement Commis- 
sioner and Director of Land Records and are working under the 
direct control of the Consolidation Officer, Poona. 


The following staff is working under each of the Assistant 
Consolidation Officers :— 
(a) Six Surveyors under one Nimtandar to assist him in bringing 
the Record of Rights up-to-date and collecting preliminary data 
for the preparation of the schemes of consolidation, and 
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(b) A staff of Circle Inspectors to assist him in the execution 
of the schemes of consolidation of holdings after confirmation 
by the Settlement Commissioner and the Director of Land Records 
or Government, as the case may be. 


The progress of consolidation work so far achieved is as detailed 
elow :— 


ltem 
Taluka or peta 
Koregaon Satara Khandala, Total 
(1) Number of villages in which the 26 3 1 32 
consolidation scheme is en- 
forced. 
(2) Number of villages in which the “i 2 ees 2 
consolidation scheme is ap- 
proved, 
(3) Number of villages in which the 4 3 <3 7 
consolidation scheme is com- 
pleted. 
(4) Number of villages in which the 2 3 a 5 
consolidation scheme is,| in 
progress. 


Total Fs 32 13 1 46 


One village from Khandala mahal was taken up at the outset 
for experimental purpose. 


Scheme Number 75 and 77-A—Survey of Inam Villages for Record 
of Rights—A special staff was sanctioned by Government for under- 
taking the survey and classification of the inam villages in the district 
in 1954. The special staff was put under the charge of two Survey 
Mamlatdars (vide G.R., R.D., No. 2879-144559, dated 11th September 
1954 and S. V. C, 1256-L, dated 2nd April 1956) specially for the 
Satara district at the outset. One post of Survey Mamlatdar was 
however, subsequently abolished from 1st May 1956, after the 
completion of survey work. The measurement and classification in 
respect of 197 villages was completed by the said staff by 31st 
December 1957. Besides, one more village in Khandala maha] (Rui) 
was surveyed and classified by the Survey Mamlatdar, Ahmadnagar 
in 1951 under the same scheme. The staff has also completed the 
work of preparing Akarbands in respect of 82 inam villages hitherto 
unsettled but the rate of which is now temporarily fixed under Land 
Revenue Rules, 19-O by the Collector of Satara. The said staff 
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was discontinued with effect from lst January 1958 due to comple- 
tion of the work in the district. The work of preparation of Record 
of Rights has been done by the regular staff of the Talathis under 
the control of the Revenue department. 


The land tenures of the State comprised a congeries of inams, 
watans, cash grants and non-rayatwari tenures. It was not out of 
any generosity that the previous rules—whether the Hindu, the 
Muslim, the Maratha or the British—alienated villages, lands and cash 
allowances, but all the grants were dictated by the political necessity ; 
the necessity of support to the existing rule and permanent stable 
revenue to the State. In order to achieve these objectives some 
leading men such as paragana watandars, inamdars, khots, jagirdars, 
malguzars etc. were selected and given inams in the form of entire 
villages, lands, revenues and cash grants. 


These grants were the legacy of the past administrations and were 
the products of uncertain political conditions obtaining in the 17th and 
18th centuries in India. Such grants were necessary in those uncertain 
political conditions, when the means. of. transport and communica- 
tions and the art of administration had not developed on the present 
scientific basis. Creation and continuance of such special tenures 
affected the social well being of a large number of persons in the 
villages, who had to labour for the luxurious maintenance of their 
over-lords. Thus was created a class of non-cultivating landlords 
who banked and lived upon the revenues realised from their inams 
or watans and of their cultivators who became the drawers of 
water and hewers of wood, Although many tenures were the legacy 
of the past administrations, the British retained them as vested inte- 
rests to support their new administration and to secure a stable Jand 
revenue to finance war in and outside India, 


Such intermediaries outlived their utility in the new democratic 
set-up as embodied in the Constitution of India. As a result, 
Government of India laid down a policy for removal of all such 
intermediaries from the administration by enacting special legisla- 
tion. In furtherance of this policy, all the State Governments under- 
took special legislation for abolishing the inams, watans and non- 
rayatwari tenures. 


The Maharashtra Land Revenue system is primarily a rayatwari 
system in which the tiller of the land should in principle be 
directly responsible to Government for the payment of land revenue 
of his holdings and other such obligations. In practice, however, 
this was not uniformly the case as there were various inter- 
mediaries in the form of inamdars and landlords who shared this 
right of collecting the land revenue with Government in some cases, 
and enjoyed the right of exemptions from payment of land revenue 
either in part or wholly in other cases and thus consumed a part 
of State revenue. One of the steps in the land reforms activities 
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of Government was therefore the abolition of the various inam 
tenures in the State. The Acts which have thus affected the inan: 
tenures in Satara district are as detailed below :— 


Number Area in respect of 


Name of the Act. Date of of entire scattered 
enforcement. villages holdings. 
affected. 
Acres, Gunthas. 
1, The Bombay Paragana and Kul- Ist May 1951 10 1,431,472 32} 
karni Watan Abolition Act, 
1950. 
2. The Bombay Merged Territor- 1st August 1955 4 (Two temporary 
iesand Areas (Jagir Aboli- villages) 
tion) Act, 1953, Two non-propri- 


etory villages. 


3. The Bombay Merged Territories 1st August 1955 103 
Miscellaneous Alienations 
Abolition Act, 1955, 


4, The Bombay Personal Inams Ist August 1953 206 
Abolition Act, 1952; or 
Ist August 1955 
According to 
the nature of 
the grant, 


5. The Bombay Saranjams Jagirs 1st August 1953 13 evan 
and Other Inams of Political or 
nature Resumption Rules, 1st August 1955 
1952. according to the 
nature of the 
grant. 


6. The Bombay Service Inams 1st April 1954 a 8,172 37 
(Useful to Community) 
Abolition Act, 1953. 


Total al or 336 1,49,645 293 


The only Inam Tenures which still prevail are (1) Deosthan 
Inams and (2) Inams of Class VI (Service Inam) useful to 
Government. 


In regard to the Bombay Paragana and Kulkarni Watans 
Abolition Act, 1950, the Bombay Service Inams (Useful to Community) 
Abolition Act, 1953, the Bombay Merged Territories Alienations 
Abolition Act, 1955 provisions have been made for the ex-holders 
to be occupants of the resumed lands on payment of occupancy 
price prescribed by Government before the prescribed dates. 
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_ In respect of the resumed lands of which the occupancy price has 
‘been paid by ex-holders before prescribed date, regrant orders have 
been passed. In respect of the lands vesting in Government on account 
of failure on the part of the ex-holders to pay the occupancy price of 
Paragana and Kulkarni watan lands before 30th April 1956, Govern- 
ment have issued orders that the lands should be granted to the 
persons in actual possession on payment of the amount of occupancy 
price prescribed by Government. Government have also passed the 
Bombay Inferior Village Watans Abolition Act, 1958. The act came 
into force in Satara with effect from August Ist, 1959 and with it 
all inferior village watans in the district stand abolished from 
that date. 


Prior to 1988, the tenants held the tenancy on a customary basis 
with no legal agreement to define their rights and responsibilities. 
Great insecurity characterised the conditions of tenancy. The high 
share of produce taken by the landlord left the cultivator with a bare 
subsistence minimum, the tenant having little incentive to increase 
output. Wealth was primarily held in the form of Jand and 
accumulation of capital did not lead to productive investment. On this 
background of the problem, the tenancy’ system was a great obstacle 
to economic development. In Maharashtra, crop-share rents were 
the rule and the cash-rents were the exceptions. The tenancies were 
generally annual and there was no law preventing a landlord from 
evicting his tenants. Although in several cases, tenancy was continued 
from father to son, the tenants were generally tenants-at-will, The 
tenancy conditions became harsh and oppressive in the areas covered 
by the inam and non-rayatwari tenures, 


This is the background of the tenancy problem in Maharashtra. 
The basic idea in the tenancy and) other agrarian reforms is the 
transfer of ownership rights from those not working on the land to 
those doing so and the resultant redistribution of income in the 
agricultural sector. 


The tenancy problem for the State may be divided into the 
following periods :— 
(1) the pre-legislation period (before 1939) ; 
(2) the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939; period (1939-1947) ; 
(8) the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948 
period ; (1948-1956) ; and 
(4) the Land to the Tillers Act; period (1957 onwards). 


1. The pre-legislation period (before 1939).—In the then Bombay 
State, there was no special tenancy law regulating the relations 
between landlords and tenants because such relations were mostly 
governed by mutual contract or local usage. The British Govern- 
ment took no notice of the regional variations in the conditions of 
agricultural tenancy from region to region, but laid down the general 
law as contained in the provisions of section 83 of the Land Revenue 
Code, This single section constituted the tenancy law of the then 
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CHAPTER 11. Bombay State for 60 years. According to that section the land could 
— be held by a tenant on payment of (1) agreed rent or services, 
; peraniaece (2) rent payable or services renderable by custom, and (3) in the 
Lanp Recorps. 2bsence of both, just and reasonable rent. The section recognised 
Land ‘Refarcns. only permanent and annual tenancies. The protected tenancy was 
then not contemplated at all. Further, the concept of rent included 
an element of service to the landlord. The scales of law weighed 
heavily in favour of the landlord in that it permitted the landlord by 
virtue of agreement, usage or otherwise, to enhance the rent or service 
renderable by a tenant, to evict him for non-payment of rent or non- 
rendition of services. The landlord could terminate for any reason 

the annual tenancy by giving a three month’s notice. 


The Bombay 2. The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1939.—The 
Tenancy and Agri- Act was made applicable to the district in the year 1946. The 
plore ee Act, tenants in land were given protection and their period of lease was 

' settled at least for a period of ten years. The tenants who were 
cultivating the land in (1) 1932 to 1938 and (ii) from 1939 onwards 
to 1945 were declared as protected tenants and those who were 
cultivating on the appointed day. i.c. 8th November 1946, were asked 
to apply within a period of one year for securing their rights of 
protected tenancy.. Bombay Act No. XXXI of 1946 was passed and 
the tenants cultivating on 8th November 1947, were given the rights 
of protected tenants. 


The Bombay 3. The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948,—The 
Tenancy and Agri- Act aimed at the settlement of landlord-tenant relations and the 
cultural Land Act, establishment of the peasant proprietorship in the State. This Act 

1948, , eM a 
was amended from time to time as given below ;— 
Adopted and modified, by.the Adoption of Laws Order, 1950. 
Amendment of Bombay Act XII of 1951. 
Amendment of Bombay Act XXXIV of 1951. 
Amendment of Bombay Act, VL of 1951. 
Amendment of Bombay Act LXXXIIT of 1952. 
Amendment of Bombay Act, LX of 1953. 
Amendment Act of 1955 
Amendment of Bombay Act XIII of 1956. 
Adopted and modified by the Bombay Adoption of Laws 
(State and Concurrent subject order) 1956. 
Amended by XV of 1957. 
Amended by XXXVIII of 1957. 
Amended by LXIII of 1958, 


The Land to the 4 The Land to the Tillers Act; peridd (1957 onwards).—The 
Tillers Act. new law ie. amendment of 1955, which has come into force on 
Ist August 1956, provides that every tenant in actual possession of land 

on Ist April 1957 ie. “ Tiller’s Day ” shall be subject to certain restric- 
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tions and liabilities provided in the Act and be deemed to have 
become the occupant of the land. The purchase price to be paid 
by the tenant for the land purchased by him is to be determined 
by the Agricultural Lands Tribunal or the State Government. 


The information regarding the number of tenants and owner 
cultivators as it stood on 31st October 1958 is as follows :— 


Protected tenants es 42,413 
Ordinary tenants Se 56,987 
Owner cultivators ..  2,90,208 


The information regarding tenancy suits filed, decided and the 
balance during the period from1948 to 1957 is as under — 


1. Number of suits filed under the 83,412 
Tenancy Act. 


2, Number of suits decided oe 26,158 

3. Number of suits pending “3 7,254 

4, Number of cases decided in favour 17,059 
of tenants, 

5. Number of cases decided in favour 9,099 


of Jandlords. 


Though the Collector is an appellate authority to hear appeals 
under the various sections of the Act, these powers have also been 
delegated to the Prant Officers. 


In order to reduce inequalities in the distribution of land, legisla- 
tive measures for abolition of the land tenures and the fixation of 
ceilings on the land holdings have been adopted by the State Govern- 
ments. But these do not solve the problem of the landless labourers. 
In this context, the contribution of the Bhoodan movement as one of 
the schemes of land distribution to the landless has got a special 
value. In essence, the Bhoodan Movement attempts at abolition 
of private ownership in land because its fundamental principle 
is that all land belongs to God. There is neither compulsion 
nor force used in obtaining donation of land. The Bhoodan is a “oot 
by love” and the modus operandi,” is voluntary. The donated land 
is distributed by the Bhoodan Committee and a change is made in 
the Record of Rights accordingly. 


The peasant organisations in the district aim at arousing among 
the farmermembers interest in the agricultural improvement 
programme and educating them to take active interest in its imple- 
mentation. It also serves as a link between the agriculturist members 
and all the agencies in the village concerned with the implementa- 
tion of the agricultural improvement programme. The organisations 
help their members in securing assistance and services of the 
authorities concerned regarding credit, supplies, processing and 
marketing. 
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CHAPTER 11. Tue REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 
Revenue Unver THE InpIAN RecistratTion Act, (XVI or 1908), compulsory 
Administration 


Fixe ietrian registration is required in the case of certain documents and optional 

Registration of Tegistration is provided for certain other documents. As a rule, fees 

Documents. are levied for such registration, but the State Government have 
exempted co-operative societies registered under the Bombay Co- 
operative Societies Act (VII of 1925). Certain types of societies, 
such as the urban credit societies, central financing agencies and 
housing societies (formed of persons belonging to classes other than 
agriculturists or backward communities) enjoy restricted exemption 
in respect of certain documents involving a certain prescribed 
consideration. For documents with higher than the prescribed 
consideration, fees have to be paid. All other co-operative societies 
enjoy unrestricted exemption. (For details vide G.N.R.D., 
No. 3648/45 (a), dated 26th July, 1948 amended by G.N.R-D. of 
even No., dated 14th June 1949). Similarly copies of awards under 
the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act (XXVIII of 1947) and 
certificates under the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and 
Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947 are also registered free of 
registration fees. 


Marriages under the Parsi Marriages and Divorce Act (III of 1936), 
Bombay Registration of Marriages Act 1953 (Bom. Act No. V of 1954) 
and marriages under the Special Marriage Act, 1954, are also 
registered. 


In 1957 there were in all nine sub-registries in the district located 
at Satara, Karad, Phaltan, Koregaon, Jaoli (Medha), Man (Dahiwadi), 
Patan, Khatav (Vaduj) and Wai. 


Some villages of Khandala and Mahabaleshwar petas are included 
in the regional sub-district of Wai and some villages of these petas 
are included in the regional sub-district of Phaltan and Jaoli (Medha), 
respectively. The Sub-Registrar, Wai holds his office at Khandala 
periodically, on days notified in that behalf. On these days, the Sub- 
Registrar's clerk at Wai acts as Joint Sub-Registrar, Wai, provided 
he is duly qualified. 


Inspector General An independent post of the Inspector-General of Registration, is 
of Registration. created with effect from 3rd July, 1958 and he performs the following 
duties in addition to his own duties as the Inspector-General of 
Registration for the Maharashtra State. 
(1) Registrar General of Births, Deaths and Marriages. 


(2) Chief Controlling Stamp Authority under the Hyderabad Stamp 
Act, in the Marathawada region of the State, 


District Registrar. The Collector of Satara is the Ex-officio District Registrar, The 
Registration unit is separate from the Revenue staff ; but the District 
Registrar has powers of supervision over the entire District Registra- 
tion staff. The Sub-Registrars are appointed by the Inspector General 
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of Registration but the District Registrar has powers to make such 
appointments in temporary vacancies. The sub-registry and district 
registry staff is appointed by the District Registrar. 


The District Registrar is required to carry out the instructions of the 
Inspector General in all departmental matters; and, if he has any 
suggestions to make for the improvement of the registration system, he 
submits them to the Inspector-General. The District Regisrar solves 
the difficulties encountered by the sub-registrars in the course of their 
day to day work. He visits the Sub-Registry offices in his district at 
least once in every two years, and sends his memorandum of inspection 
to the Inspector-General. He hears appeals and applications preferred 
to him under section 72 and 78 of the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 
1908), against refusals to register documents by the sub-registrars 
under him. Under section 25 and 34 of the same Act, he is empowered 
to condone delays in presentation of documents and appearance of 
executants provided the delay does not exceed four months, and to 
direct the documents concerned to be registered on payment of a fine 
not exceeding ten times the proper registration fee. He is also 
competent to order refunds in case of surcharges and to grant full 
or partial remission of safe custody fees in suitable cases. A will or 
codicil may be deposited with him under a sealed cover ; and it may be 
registered at the cost of the party desiring, it after the depositor’s death. 
He is also authorised to receive declarations under the Muslim Personal 
(Shariat) Application Act (XXVI of 1937), and to register births and 
deaths under the Births, Deaths and. Marriages Registration Act 
(VI of 1886). 


CHAPTER 11. 
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The sub-registrars are immediately subordinate to the District sub-Registrars. 


Registrar, Their chief function is to register documents which fulfil 
the prescribed requirement and for which the required stamp duty and 
registration fees are paid. The sub-registrar keeps a record of such 
registered documents and sends them to officers concerned, extracts 
from documents affecting immovable property in respect of which 
a record of rights is maintained, for making mutations therein. On 
application by parties, he issues certified copies from the preserved 
records of registered documents. 


Every sub-registrar is an ex-officio Registrar of Parsi Marriages, 
under the Parsi Marriages and Divorce Act (III of 1986) and he is 
also the Registrar of Marriages under the Bombay Registration of 
Marriages Act, V of 1954. The sub-registrar working as head- 
quarter sub-registrar at Satara is vested with powers of solemnising 
marriages under the Special Marriages Act (XLIII of 1954). He 
is also vested with powers under the Muslim Personal (Shariat) 
Application Act. He is further the ex-officio Assistant Registrar of 
Companies and Registrar of Births and Deaths under Act VI of 1886. 
The principle of the department is to utilise, as far as possible, the 
spare time of the sub-registrars in the slack seasons, and to entrust 
them with some responsible work of other departments. Two sub- 
registrars in this district worked as ex-officio Mahalkaris in 1957. 
They were empowered to try’ assistance suits of annual rents up to 
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Rs. 200 under the Land Revenue Code. The head-quarter sub- 
registrar is also required to do work relating to all stamp matters 
under the Indian Stamps Act, 1899, which was previously done by 
the Collector's office. 


The work of the sub--registrars is inspected by the Inspector of 
Registration, Satara division, Sangli (comprising the districts of 
Satara, Sangli, Kolhapur and Ratnagiri) and the District Registrar 
and the inspection memoranda drawn up by these officers 
are scrutinised by the Inspector General of Registration. The Prant 
Officers also inspect the sub-registries and submit their inspection 
reports to the District Registrar who forwards them to the Inspector 
General of Registration if they contain anvthing of importance or 
interest deserving his notice. 


The Inspector of Registration is directly subordinate to the Inspector 
General of Registration and does not exercise any administrative 
control over the registration offices. He is not a subordinate of the 
District Registrar. His duty is mainly confined to the inspection 
of the technical work of-the-registration offices, including the central 
records and to audit their/accounts. He inspects the books in the 
central office of record and reports to the District Registrar about 
their condition so that any records which are in danger of being 
destroyed may be recopied and authenticated according to law. The 
inspector examines the books, indices, accounts and other records in 
the offices of the sub-registrars once a year; and he sends one copy 
of his memorandum of inspection to’ the District Registrar and another 
to the Inspector General for approval. The Inspector General passes 
orders in respect of such memoranda, adding his own remarks or 
suggestions, if any, for being complied with by the sub-registrar 
concerned. 


The average annual income of Satara Registration District is 
Rs. 91,995-53 nP. and the average annual expenditure Rs. 49,983 -67 nP 
(based on the figures of 1957, 1958 and 1959). The copying of the 
registered documents is done in the seven sub-registry offices by 
photofilming the documents and in the remaining two offices by 
hand. In all 12, 858 documents were registered in the district during 
1957. Of these, 12,287 documents falling under compulsory registra- 
tion were of the aggregate value of Rs. 1,03,10,269; 571 documents 
falling under optional registration were of the aggregate value of 
Rs. 6,40,992. Five hundred and seventy marriages were registered 
under the Bombay Registration of Marriages Act V of 1954 and two 
marriages were solemnised under the Special Marriages Act 
(XLII of 1954). 


SaLes Tax DEPARTMENT. 


SALES TAX IS AN INDIRECT TAX. It has become an important source 
of revenue and occupies a significant place in the State budget, 
Its importance can be gauged from the total revenue yield from this 
tax. It has more than compensated the loss of revenue resulting 
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from the introduction of prohibition. The sales tax was introduced 
for the first time in the then State of Bombay from Ist October, 
1946. It was levied under that Act only at the last stage 
of sale and was, therefore, known as a single point tax. From 
Ist November, 1952 a new system was introduced and _ this 
was known as multi-point sales tax. Unlike the single point 
tax system, tax under the new Act was levied at every stage of sale 
excepting stages exempted under the provisions of the Act and the 
rules thereunder. This helped to raise more revenue and to check 
evasion to some extent. From Ist April, 1954 a new Act was brought 
into force. The system of the tax under this Act was known as two- 
point tax system. Under this system a tax was levied at every stage 
except when sale is to a dealer holding a licence and/or authorisation. 
It had thas an element of multi-point tax system. 


The Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959 which came into force on the 
Ist of January, 1960, is applicable to the entire State of Maharashtra. 
The new Act embodies the various recommendations of the Sales 
Tax Enquiry Committee and has repealed and replaced the various 
Sales Tax Laws in force in the five sales tax regions of the State. 


In the initial stages a dealer who holds goods) purchased before 
1st January, 1960, from a registered dealer in the old Bombay State 
area will, on the resale of the goods be liable to pay tax under the 
new Act subject to certain modifications and the benefit of section 8(a) 
of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1953, will not be available to him. 
Similarly exemption granted under the earlier laws to certain classes 
of goods generally or conditionally will, in some cases, not be accrued 
under the new law. 


The Bombay Sales of Intoxicants Taxation Act has now been 
repealed and provisions for the taxing of spirituous medical prepara- 
tions containing more than 12 per cent. by volume of alcohol (but 
other than those declared by Government to be not capable of caus- 
ing intoxication) will now be taxed under the Bombay Sales Tax 
Act, 1959 at the rate of 30 nP. in the rupee at the first-stage only. 
Similarly, country liquor and foreign liquor brought in India includ- 
ing spirits, wines and fermented liquors will be taxed at the rate of 
45 nP, in the rupee. 


Schedule ‘A’ of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959 lists the exempted 
goods subject in some cases to conditions and Schedules B to E, the 
taxable goods. Taxable goods are broadly divided into five classes : 
(i) goods declared as important to inter-State trade, taxable only! 
at the first stage (Schedule B, Part I); (ii) goods declared as 
important to inter-State trade, taxable only on the last sale (Schedule 
B, Part II); (iii) to other classes of goods taxable at only the first 
stage of sale (Schedule C) ; (iv) 9 classes taxable only at the last 
sale (Schedule D8) ; and (v) 21 classes specified and all other goods 
not specified elsewhere in any Schedule, taxable at the first stage 
and on the last sale and, again, to a very small incidence, at the retail 
Stage. 
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The tax at the first stage is called the ‘Sales Tax’ and that on 
the last sale is called the ‘General Sales Tax’. The tax at the retail 
stage is the ‘Retail Sales Tax’. Sales Tax and the general sales tax 
as the names imply, are payable on sales, However, when a registered 
dealer purchases goods from an unregistered dealer or from Govern- 
ment he pays purchase tax. When he pays purchase tax, the dealer 
does not pay the sales tax or the general sales tax on the resale of 
goods as the case may be. The registered dealer does not become 
liable to purchase tax if he resells the goods without alteration within 
three months (6 months in the case of cotton) and in that case on 
such resale he pays in the routine way, sales tax or general sales tax 
or both, as may be due. The purchase tax is not a separate tax and 
is only intended to seal off a loophole for evasion. 


The new Act creates five classes of dealers viz. :— 


(1) The Registered Dealer: Every dealer liable to pay tax must 
obtain a registration ; failure to do so is regarded as an offence. 


(2) The Licensed Dealer: Every registered dealer who makes 
sales annually of-more than-Rs. 50,000 worth to other registered 
dealers may obtain a licence, on the strength of which he can make 
purchases, free of General Sales Tax for resale inside the State. 
The licensed dealer will thus generally be the wholesaler or semi- 
wholesaler. 


(3) The Authorised Dealer : Every registered dealer whose sales 
in inter-State or export trade are more than Rs. 30,000 worth of goods 
annually or who sells that quantity to another authorised dealer who 
resells them in inter-State-trade or export may obtain an Authorisa- 
tion against which he can purchase goods free of all taxes (or at 
a reduced rate in.certain_circumstances) for inter-State or export 
resale either by himself or another Authorised dealer to whom 
he sells them. 


(4) The Recognised Dealer: Any ‘egistered dealer whose 
annual turnover of sales exceeds Rs. 25,000 of taxable goods manu- 
factured by him may obtain a recognition against which he may 
make tax-free purchases of goods for use directly in manufactur- 
ing taxable goods for sale, save, generally speaking, for goods on 
which the tax is at the rate of two percent, or less and machinery. 


(5) The Permit Holder: A registered dealer whose commission 
agency purchases on behalf of principals disclosed in his books 
exceed Rs. 30,000 per year, may obtain a permit, on the strength 
of which he may make purchase tax free or at a reduced rate, in 
certain circumstances for his principals. 


Under the new Act the turnover limit attracting registration is 
Rs. 10,000 for a manufacturer and Rs. 30,000 for every other dealer. 
Dealers wk are not liable to registration because their turnover has 
not exceeded the limits specified under the Act but are registered 
under the Central Sales Tax Act, 1956 will be liable to pay tax under 
the Bombay Sales Tax Act under conditions specified in the Act. 
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Great care is taken to see that the tax as far as possible, would not 
be recovered more than what is intended in the law. This is done 
by the set-offs allowed under the law. 


For the purpose of the administration the Sales Tax Officer is the 
head at the district level who exercises the powers delegated to him 
under the Bombay Sales Tax Act and Rules for general administra- 
tion of the Act in his charge. His duties are registering and licensing 
the dealers ; assessing the dealers and making recovery of outstanding 
taxes through the Revenue Collector and detection of evasion of taxes. 
He is also empowered to compound certain offences under the Act. 


The Sales Tax Officer of the district is subordinate to the Assistant 
Commissioner of Sales Tax, Central Division, Range II, who looks 
after general administration of the offices within his Range. In addi- 
tion to this he is also an appellate authority. 


The Assistant Commissioner of Sales Tax of the Range is subordi- 
nate to the Additional Commissioner of Sales Tax, Central Division, 
Bombay, and he is the head and controlling authority in respect of 
administration of the Division. He is-an appellate and _ revising 
authority over the Assistant Commissioner of Sales Tax and the Sales 
Tax Officer. In addition to this he assists the Commissioner of Sales 
Tax, Maharashtra State, Bombay, who is the head of the Sales Tax 
Department. 


The Sales Tax Officer, Satara district, Satara is in charge of the 
Satara district. In addition to this for the purpose of convenient 
administration, Dapoli, Khed, Chiplun and Guhagar talukas from 
Ratnagiri district are attached to his jurisdiction. 


The following table gives for the years noted the amount of sales 
tax collected in the Satara district and the number of registered 
dealers :— 


Year, Number of Registered Dealers. Tax Collected. 
Rs, 
1946-47 is 436 1,16,341 -00 
1947-48 ack 685 5,21,541-00 
1948-49 ove 879 6,538,602 -00 
1949-50 ae 1077 10,30,688 - 00 
1950-51 a. 1186 12,12,441-00 
1951-52 on 1310 10,81,051-00 
1952-53 is 1267 9,29,852-00 
1953-54 oe 941 9,63,645-00 
1954-55 i 841 18,20,994 -00 
1955-56 ai 910 10,74,094-00 
1956-57 ae 941 15,88,100-00 
1957-58 oe 914 14,28,584-00 


1958-59 23 944 7,738,555 00 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE YEAR-WISE SALES TAX RECEIPTS, THE COLLECTION CHARGES 
AND PROPORTION OF COLLECTION CHARGES TO THE AMOUNT COLLECTED IN 
SATARA District, 
ce FO nee = 


Year. Amount collected. Collection Proportion 
charges, of collection 
charges to the 
amount 
collected. 
1 2 3 4 
Rs. Rs. 
1946.47 ee ae 1,16,341- 00 13,629: 00 8°53 
1947.48 ne by 5,21,541-00 19,340-20 26:96 
1948.49 a we 6,53,602:00 19,743 -94 33-11 
1949.50 ts 3 10,30,688-00 25,620: 50 40:22 
1950.51 Pe uF 12,12,441. 00 28,502 -50 42°54 
1951.52 He ae 10,81,051 +00 27,333 +20 39°55 
1952.53 ae 9,29,852°00 26,011-75 35°74 
1953 +54 s s 9,63,645-00 23,191-80 41°55 
1954-55 ae ra 13,20,994-00 22,366 *26 59°06 
1955°56 “ _ 10,77,094 -00 22,449-16 47°97 
1956-57 = Pat 15,88,100-00 26,862°80 59-12 
1957-58 i os 14,28,584-00 28,659 20 49-84 
1958-59 Se oe 7,73,555-00 30,735-04 25°16 
eh ERROR LT CE A ae IT Ve ERT 


Tue Stamp DEPARTMENT. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT oF Stamps, Bombay, is the authority which 
controls the supply and sale of Government stamps in the State. 


The Collector of Satara as the administrative head of the district, 
has general charge of the district administration of the stamp depart- 
ment. There is no independent Officer in the district specially 
in-charge of stamps. The Treasury Officer, who is a gazetted officer 
supervises the work of the stamp department in the district with 
the help of Stamp Head Clerk. He is in-charge of the local depot 
at Satara and is responsible for the maintenance of the stock of 
stamps, their distribution to the branch depots and their sale to 
the public. 
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The Mamlatdar, the Prant Officer and the Collector are empowered 
to pass refund orders in respect of unused, spoiled and _ obsolete 
stamps presented within a prescribed period, The Treasury Officer, 
endorses pay endorsement on the refund bills tor payment from 
the branch office of the State Bank of India, at the District Treasury. 


A branch depot is located at every taluka or mahal head-quarters 
and it is in the charge of the Sub-Treasury Officer, i.e, the Mamlatdar 
or Mahalkari. They are empowered to grant refunds on stamps. 


To suit public convenience, stamps are sold not only at the local 
depot and the branch depots but also at various other centres by 
stamp vendors, authorised by the Collector, Satara. There are 
about 25 stamp vendors in the district. The Stamp Head Clerk sells 
to the stamp vendors at the District Head Quarters different non- 
postal stamps. He also sells impressed court fee stamps above the 
value of Rs. 125 to the public, as the local stamp vendor's sales are 
restricted to sales not excceding the value of Rs. 125 in each case. 
Similarly non-judicial stamps above the-value of Rs. 150 in each. case 
are sold to the public at the District Treasury“.and Sub-Treasury. 
The Sub-Treasury Officers work as ex-officio stamp vendors. Stamps 
below this value in each case are sold by the authorised vendors. 


The statistics showing the total receipts realised due to sale of 
judicial and non-judicial stamps and discount paid to the stamp 
vendors during the year 1958-59 and. 1959-60 was as under :— 


er tt ee ee 


1958-59 1959-60 
Kind of stamps. Receipts. Discount, Receipts. Discount. 
Non-Judicial .« 2,66,163.45 4,988.88 3,32,083 .28 6,512.95 
Judicial ach .» 2,64,097.30 2,116.83  2,60,079.75 1,840.23 
Total .» 5,30,260.75 7,105.71 5,92,163..03 8,353.18 


THe Moror Venicitxs DepARTMENT. 


Tre Moron VewicLes DEPARTMENT deals with the administration of 
the Motor Vehicles Tax and The Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Act 
(Act XV of 1956) and the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act LXV of 
1958. Under the first Act all motor vehicles have to be registered ; 
all drivers have to take out a licence, which is given only on their 
passing a prescribed test of competence ; the hours of work of drivers 
of public vehicles are restricted; and third party insurance of all 
vehicles plying in public places has to be effected. It gives power 
to the State Governments to subject vehicles to strict mechanical 
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tests and to control the number of vehicles to be licensed for public 
hire, specifying their routes and also the freight rates. Fees are 
leviable for registration and issue of licences and permits. 


There is a State Transport Authority for each State, and Regional 
Transport Authorities have been set up for convenient regions of 
a State. The State Transport Authority co-ordinates the activities 
of the Regional Transport Authorities. The Regional Transport 
Authority controls the motor transport in the region and deals with 
the issue of permits to different categories of transport vehicles 
according to the policy Jaid down by the State Transport Authority 
and the State Government from time to time. It also performs such 
duties as grant of authorisations to drive public service vehicles and 
conductors’ licences, taking departmental action against those permit- 
holders who contravene any condition of the permit, etc., and 
prescribing policy in certain important matters relating to motor 
transport in the region. 


The Regional TranspertAuthority for the Poona Region with its 
headquarters at Poona has jurisdiction over the Satara district and 
also over the districts of Ahmadnagar, Kolhapur, Poona, Sholapur 
and Sangli. It consists of ten members, including the Secretary, 
the other members, three official and six non-official, being nominated 
by' the State Government wmder sub-section (1) of section 44 of the 
Motor Vehicles Act. 


The Regional Transport Officer functions as the Secretary and 
Executive Officer of the authority. In his capacity as Regional 
Transport Officer he is the Licensing Authority for licensing drivers 
and the Registering Authortiy for registering vehicles. He is invested 
with powers for prosecuting offenders in cases of offences committed 
under the Motor Vehicles Act. Acting under the authority of the 
Regional Transport Authority he is responsible for all the duties 
connected with the issue and countersignature of authorisations to 
drive public service vehicles and conductors’ licences, and with the 
grant, revocation, suspension and cancellation of permits for public 
carriers, private carriers, stage carriages and taxi cabs. 


The immediate subordinate to the Regional Transport Officer is the 
Regional Supervisor. He assists the Regional Transport Officer in 
executing his duties and looks after the office administration. 
Whenever the Regional Transport Officer is out of the headquarters, 
the Regional Supervisor acts for him, He supervises the work of 
Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors at head quarters. 


There are also nine Motor Vehicles Inspectors and four Assistant 
Motor Vehicles Inspectors headed by an Assistant Regional Transport 
Officer, working under the Regional Transport Officer, Poona, The 
Inspectors carry out the work of registration, inspection of motor 
vehicles, testing of drivers and conductors, checking of motor vehicles 
and detecting of offences under the Motor Vehicles Act. 
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The Assistant Inspectors carry out the office routine work, assist the CHAPTER LI. 
Inspectors in carrying out inspections of vehicles and also do the aa 


work of the Inspectors when the latter are on tour or on special Revenue 
duty Administration, 


Motor VEHICLES. 


This department has liaison with the Folice department. The Liaison with 
Police department carries out periodical checks of motor vehicles and Police Department. 
detects offences under the Motor Vehicles Act. It attends to 
references from the Motor Vehicles Department regarding verification 
of character of applicants for public service vehicle authorisations, 
conductors’ licences, taxi cab permits, etc. It also helps in the 
verification of non-use of vehicles and recoveries of arrears of taxes 
and in specifying particular places for bus stops, ete. The District 
Magistrate comes into relation with this department in connection 
with imposition of restrictions on road transport, fixation of speed 
limits, and location of motor stands at various places ete, 


Under the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, taxes are levied on all Bombay Motor 
motor vehicles, except those designatedand) used solely for carrying Vehicles Tax Act. 
out agricultural operations on farms. and farm lands. The taxes are 
based on the type of vehicles (eg. motor e¢yeles and cycles, goods 
vehicles, passenger vehicles, etc.) and their laden or unladen weight. 
The Act has removed all municipal and State tolls on motor vehicles, 
The Rules made under this Act lay down that when a vehicle is to be 
registered within the State, the registering authority (ie. the Regional 
Transport Officer) shall verify the particulars furnished in the applica- 
tion for registration (e.g., the make of the vehicle, its capacity, etc.) 
and determine the rate of the tax for which the vehicle is liable, 
Every registered owner who wants to use or keep for use any vehicle 
in the State has to pay the tax determined, stating the limits within 
which he intends to use the vehicle, ie., whether only within the 
limits of a particular municipality or cantonment or throughout the 
State. A token for the payment of the tax will be issued by the | 
registering authority and this has to be attached to and carried on the 
vehicle at all times when the vehicle is in use in a public place. 
A fresh declaration has to be made annually, or every time the tax 
has to be paid (i.e, quarterly, half-yearly or annually). The register- 
ing authority before issuing the token in respect of the payment of 
the tax has to satisfy itself that every declaration is complete in all 
respects and the proper. amount of tax has been paid. 
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CHAPTER 12—-LAW, ORDER AND JUSTICE. 
THe Pouice DEPARTMENT, 


THE PRIMARY FUNCTIONS OF THE POLICE are the prevention and detec- 
tion of crime, the maintenance of law and order, the apprehension 
of offenders, escorting and guarding of prisoners, treasure or private 
sr public property of which they may be placed in charge, and the 
prosecution of criminals. They have, however, various other duties 
to perform, such as control of traffic, service of summonses and 
warrants in criminal cases, inspection of explosive and poison shops 
and extinguishing fires and others such as giving aid to displaced 
persons and pilgrims, verification of character, passports and natu- 
culisation inquiries etc. 

Under section 4 of the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951) the 
superintendence of the police force throughout the State vests in 
and is exercisable by the State Government. In exercise of powers 
under section 6 of the said act, the State Government appoints the 
{nspector-General of Police for the direction and supervision of the 
police force. The Inspector-General_of..Police in the State of 
Maharashtra is thus the head ofthe police-force and his head- 
{uarters is at Bombay. It is the proyince of the Inspector-General 
‘o watch over the recruitment, education, housing and equipment of 
the police force and to regulate the internal organisation and method 
of working. He is assisted in his office by two Assistant Inspector- 
Generals of Police (Officers of the rank of District Superintendent 
xf Police). 


For the purpose of administration, Maharashtra State has been 
livided into four Folice Ranges, besides Greater Bombay. These 
four Ranges correspond with the four divisions for which Divisional 
Officers have been appointed. In Greater Bombay, the Commissioner 
of Police who is second in the hierarchy is in charge of the City 
Police Force. The State C.I.D. is under the control of an officer 
of the rank of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police. Similarly 
the State Reserve Police Force Groups and Police Training Schools 
are in charge of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Head- 
yuarters. Each Range in the State which is in charge of a Range 
Deputy Inspector-General is divided into districts, each correspond- 
‘ng with the revenue district, and is in charge of a District Superin- 
tendent of Police. Under section 17 (1) of the Bombay Police 
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Act, the District Magistrate has control over District Superintenden 
of Police and the Police Force of a district and decides the question 
of policy and of administration of law within the district, but Ju 
does not interfere into the questions of recruitment, internal econony 
or organisation of the District Force. 


The District Superintendent of Police, Satara, is the executiv 
head of the police force in the district. His primary duties are t 
keep the force under his control properly trained, efficient and con 
tented and to ensure, by constant supervision that the prevention 
investigation and detection of crime in his district are properly anc 
efficiently dealt with by the force. 


Each district is divided into sub-divisions, which number tron 
two to three in a district. Each sub-division is in charge of m 
olficer of the rank of Assistant Superintendent of Police or Deput: 
Superintendent of Police who is responsible for detection of crimc 
in his charge. Under the general orders of the Superintendent hx 
is responsible for the efficiency and discipline of the officers anc 
men in his division, He has to hold detailed inspections of police 
stations and out-posts in his charge at regular intervals. 

Each sub-division has one or more Inspectors who are entrustec 
with detection of crime and supervision of bad characters and gang: 
in their circles. The supervision and co-ordination of the detectioi 
work of the different police stations in the circles is also entrustec 
to the Inspectors concerned, 

At District Head-quarters, the District Superintendent of Polic« 
is assisted by an Inspector who is termed as Home Inspector. He 
is Personal Assistant to. the District Superintendent of Police. He 
supervises the work of the office of the District Superintendent anc 
at the head-quarters during the absence of the District Superinten 
dent of Police and the Sub-Divisional Police Officer. He also doe: 
all the routine work at the head-quarters for the District Superinten: 
dent of Folice. Besides, there are Inspectors for Local Intelligence 
and Local Crime Branches in bigger districts. 


Each district is divided into a number of police stations. A Sub 
Inspector of Police is in-charge of a police station. He is responsible 
for the prevention and detection of crime and for seeing that the 
orders of his superiors are carried out and the discipline of the 
police under him is properly maintained. He has under him heac 
constables and constables. The head constables are to report to the 
Sub-Inspector all crimes in their beats and also to assist him in the 
investigation and detection of crime. When in charge of a parti 
cular post or circle of villages, the head constables act in all police 
matters in consonance with the heads of the Village Police. Wher 
attached to a police station, he holds the charge in the absence o: 
the Sub-Inspector and looks to all routine work including investiga 
tion of crime. The constables perform such duties as may be orderec 
by the head constables and superior police officers. 


The control and administration of the Railway Police is vested ii 
the Superintendent of Police who has a parallel organisation on the 
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lines of district police. He functions under the supervision and 
control of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police and the Inspector- 
General of Police, 

With a view to eradicate the evil of corruption and for a more 
effective implementation of the prohibition policy of Government, 
the Anti-Corruption and Prohibition Intelligence Force has been 
created under the control of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
Anti-Corruption and Frohibition Intelligence, State of Maharashtra, 
Bombay, designated as Director, Anti-Corruption and Prohibition 
Intelligence Bureau, Maharashtra State. In every district at least 
one Sub-Inspector of Police of this force is stationed. Corresponding 
to the ranges in the mofussil, there are four units of this force with 
head-quarters at Bombay, Poona, Aurangabad and Nagpur, each 
in charge of » Deputy Superintendent of Police. The unit for Greater 
Bombay is in charge of a Superintendent of Police. 


The Satara District is divided into two sub-divisions ; Satara 
Division and Karad Division, each in charge of Sub-Divisional Police 
Officer with head-quarters at Satara and Karad respectively. In 
addition to the Police Head-quarters at Satara, there are in all 
19 police stations and 25 out-posts in the district. Out of the 19 police 
stations two are town police stations, viz. Satara City and Karad 
Town, ten taluka police stations, ene mahal police station and six 
other police stations, 


The district police is helped by the village police. Under the 
Bombay Village Police Act (VIII of 1867), the contro} of the Village 
police is with the District Magistrate. [he District Magistrate may, 
however, delegate any of his authority. to the District Superintendent 
of Police. Each village or a group of villages has a Police Patil. 
The Police Patil is required to collectyinformation regarding suspi- 
cious strangers and send it to the police station. He has to keep 
a strict watch over the moyements of notorious characters under 
surveillance of the police. He is to give information to the police 
station of any offence committed in the village, When the patrolling 
policeman goes to the village, he has to give all the information he 
possesses about all events in the village. It is the duty of the 
village Police Patil to render assistance to any sick traveller. He 
is also responsible for maintaining law and order in the village. 


In 1958, the number of the village police including the Police 
Patils was 6,873. Some of the Police Patils work as Revenue Patils 
also. The village police rendered assistance to the District Police 
in five cases in 1958. 


The Home Guards is a voluntary body organised under the Bombay: 
Home Guards Act, III of 1947, and is intended to supplement the 
ordinary police force in relation to the protection of persons, security 
of property and public safety and such other services to the public 
as they may be called upon to perform. It is especially a civilian body 
but is nevertheless bound by discipline of a standard equal to that 
of any military organisation. The district unit of the Home Guards 
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organisation consists of a Commandant and several subordinate 
officers in command of divisions, companies, platoons, sections, ete. 
Appointments of Home Guards are made by the District Commandant 
from amongst the persons who are fit and willing to serve as Home 
Guards, and appointments of officers are made after a period of 
service in the ranks and on consideration of the capabilities of the 
Home Guards concerned, Home Guards are initially trained in 
lathi, weapons, control of traffic, prohibition and excise laws, first aid, 
mob-fighting, guard and escort drill, ete. A Home Guard gets powers, 
privileges and obligations under the Home Guards Act and the rules 
made thereunder only when called out for duty under the orders 
of the District Superintendent of Police. At other times a Home 
Guard is on the same footing as an ordinary citizen. When he is 
called out to aid the police he gets duty allowance of not less than 
Rs, 2 and not more than Rs. 3 per day as determined by the Govern- 
ment. 


The Satara Home Guards Organisation was started in February 
1948, In 1958, the organisation consisted of a District Commandant, 
four staff officers, ten. units each under an Officer Commanding, 
three sub-units each under an Officer in charge and 338 Home 
Guards. The Units were at Satara, Patan, Karad, Koregaon, Vaduj, 
Mhaswad, Phaltan, Lonand, Wai and Panchgani and the sub-units at 
Aundh, Dahiwadi and Mahabaleshwar, 


With a view to provide an opportunity to the villagers to cultivate 
among themselves und also to Cultivate towards their villages a sense 
of civic duty, an organisation known as “ Village Defence Parties” 
has been formed in the district. The village defence parties arc 
very useful for the defence of villages against depredations of dacoits 
and other types of criminals, It is an organisation of public spirited 
and able-bodied villagers between the age of 20 and 50 who volun- 
tarily enrol themselves as members of the parties, 


For some districts there is a Police Officer of the rank of a sub- 
Inspector for the supervision of the village defence party in the 
district and is designated as the Village Defence Officer. He is 
assisted by a Joint Village Defence Officer who is from the public 
and works in an honorary capacity. There is an Assistant Village 
Defence Officer of the rank of a Head-Constable and a Joint Assistant 
Village Defence Officer from the public in an honorary capacity 
for each taluka. Under the taluka officers there is a Kotwal for 
each village defence party, who is also a villager. The Kotwaf is in 
charge of the village defence party. The Joint Village Defence 
Officer and the Joint Assistant Village Defence Officer get permanent 
travelling allowance at Rs. 35 p.m, and Rs. 22-75 p.m. respectively. 
The village defence organisation in the district is subordinate to 
the District Superintendent of the Police who in tum is under the 
control of the District Magistrate. 
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In order to create confidence among the members of village 
lefence parties, a few selected members are given arm licences and 
hose men are expected to arm themselves with such guns as they 
night be able to procure on their own or with the help of the 
District Superintendent of Police. Members of the Village Defence 
arties are trained together at a given place with such weapons 
neluding sticks etc. as they possess to defend themselves in the 
yest manner they can under the guidance and leadership of the 
Kotwals. In order that there should be some men who can handle 
ire arms in an emergency, the District Superintendent of Police 
uranges to train in musketry a few men of the village defence 
yarties. Further, to train himself in shooting each man is expected 
o fire ten practice rounds in the first year and five rounds in every 
uubsequent year. 


The village defence parties are intended merely for self-defence 
ind do not possess any of the powers of Folice Officers. Every 
act which the members of such parties may perform must be such 
as may be justified by the principles, of the right of private defence 
of person and property as laid down in the Indian Penal Code. No 
act, therefore, of a member of a village defence party which is not 
justified under the Code is condoned merely because of such a 
person being a member of village defence party organised or 
working under the supervision of the police. 


The special police staff for village defenee partics sanctioned for 
Satara district was discontinued from March 1, 1954, and the work 
s being done by the police. In 1958, there were in the district 
1,015 village defence parties with 44,757 members. There is no 
Village Defence Officer for Satara. ‘There are, at present (1959-60), 
me Joint Village Defence Officer and ten Joint Assistant Village 
Defence Officers. Each village defence party has a Kotwal. 


At the close of the year 1958, 1105 members of village defence 
yarties in the district were gun licensees. Some of the parties 
vossessed 183 spears, 210 torches and 499 lanterns supplied at 
sovernment cost. The members used their own arms and ammu- 
ation and lathis for night patrolling. Seven hundred and _ fifty: 
nembers were given badges. 


The strength of the district police which was 46 officers and 
2,023 men in 1948 was 46 officers and 1,688 men in 1957. In 1958 
he composition of the force was as follows :— 


(a) Permanent— 
District Superintendent 
Assistant Superintendents 
Inspectors 


* 
mde 


Sub-Inspectors os ae 38 
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(including 6 reserve: 
Sub-Inspectors. ) 


Unarmed Head Constables - .. 179 
Armed Head Constables sh .. 189 
Unarmed Constables in .. 540 
Armed Constables os .. 7124 
Head Wireless Operator ss 5 1 
Wireless Operators Se as 2 
Total :— 45 officers and 1,585 men. 


(b) Temporary— 


: Sub- Head Constables. Constables. 
Duties. Inspectors: (sss ee 
Armed, Unarmed, ‘Armed, Unarmed. 


(1) Merger of States .. ies 5 ia 17 i 
(2) Prohibition a an an sl 1 36 
(3) Koyna Project é 1 1 sé 4 4 
(4) For increase in work ny ¥. 3 ee 15 


as a result of the 
amendments to sections 
103 and 173 Cr. P. C, 


(5) Limb Out-post a Li. ae 1 oe 2 
(6) Chaphal Out-post ., i. Ge J aa 2 
(7) Vir Dam i oe 2 ss 4 
oe Karad College ae 2 oid 6 


N. C. C. Armoury. 


eee en A ee I Mp 


L 10 16 32 59 


The total strength both permanent and temporary was 46 officer 
and 1,702 men at the end of the year 1958. 


The expenditure on the establishment of the district for the yea 
1958-59 was Rs. 24,30,361. The ratio of the police to area am 
population comes to one policeman to 2-31 square miles and 67 
persons. 


Recruitment to the cadre of Assistant Superintendents of Polic 
who belong to the Indian Folice Service is made by the Governmen 
of India on the recommendation of the Union Public Service Commis 
sion. On their appointment they are attached to the Central Polic 
Training College, Mount Abu for training for a period of one yea 
and after successful completion of the training they are sent to th 
States concerned for further training. In the State, the probationer 
are attached to districts for practical training for 54 months and a 
the Police Training School, Nasik for 44 months before they ar 
appointed to hold independent charges of Sub-Divisional Police 
Officers. An Assistant Superintendent of Police is considered eligibl 
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for promotion to a senior post in the Indian Police Service cadre 
after completion of four years’ service from the date of joining the 
State. 


Seventy per cent, of the total number of appointments on the 
sanctioned cadre of Deputy Superintendents of Police are filled in 
by promotion from the lower ranks of the district police force and 
the remaining 30 per cent. by direct recruitment which is made by 
the State Government from candidates recommended by' the Maha- 
rashtra Public Service Commission. Candidates appointed by direct 
recruitment are attached to the Police Training School, Nasik, for 
training and are kept on probation for a period of three years. 
During the first two years of their probationary period, they are 
required to pass departinental examination prescribed by Govern- 
ment, After passing the prescribed examination, while at the Police 
Training School, they are required to undergo practical training in 
districts for a period of one year. They are considered for promotion 
to Indian Police Service cadre after they put in eight years service 
as Deputy Superintendent of Police. 


Appointments of Inspectors of Policé are made by the Inspector- 
General of Police from amongst the Sub-Inspectors of Police who 
are found fit for promotion. No direet recruitment is ordinarily 
made. 


Recruitment of Sub-Inspectors is made by the Inspector General of 
Police both by promotion of officers from the lower ranks of the 
District Police Force and by direct recruitment. Fifty per cent, of 
the vacancies are filled in by direct recruitment. Of the remaining 
50 per cent., 25 per cent. of the vacancies are filled in by' depart- 
mental candidates passing through the Police Sub-Inspector’s course at 
the Central Police Training School, Nasik, and the remaining 
25 per cent. by promotion of officers from lower ranks. 


Candidates for direct recruitment may he either from outside 
the Police or from the Police department. These candidates are, 
in the first instance, selected for training in the Police Training 
School, Nasik as Police Sub-Inspectors. The selection is made by 
the Inspector-General of Police assisted by a Committee of the 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay, a Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police and the Principal, Central Police Training School, Nasik. 


The police constables are recruited directly, and the head cons- 
tables generally from the ranks of constables, However, to attract 
better men, recruitment of head constables is made direct from 
qualified candidates up to one-third of the vacancies. 


Among the actual strength of 46 officers and 1,702 men of the 
Satara district at the close of the year 1958 none was illiterate. 


The armament of the district police in 1958 consisted of 80 carbine 
machine guns, 956 rifles of -303 bore, 670 muskets of -410 bore. 
93 revolvers of -455 bore, 45 revolvers of -38 bore for the use of 
the police and 5 rifles of -22 bore for imparting training to the public 
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in rifle shooting. Besides these arms, there were 70 rifles of +303 
bore, 135 muskets of -410 bore and 21 revolvers of +455 bore for 
use of the Home Guards. 


Besides the men are trained in musketry. An Emergency Com- 
pany of 100 armed men is maintained and given practice with the 
tifles of +303 bore. Sixteen men from the Emergency Company are 
also trained with carbine machine guns. A Tear Smoke Squad of 
one Sub-Inspector, two head constables and 12 constables is formed 
for the district and along with this strength, five head constables 
and two constables are trained in tear smoke, 


The district had a fleet of 15 motor vehicles in 1958. 


In 1958 the district had a high frequency static wireless station 
at Satara with two receivers and two transmitters and a temporary 
high frequency wireless station each at Karad and Patan, Since 
then, the wireless station at Satara has been provided with a very 
high frequency set with a control station and two patrolling mobiles 
and a temporary high frequency wireless station has been installed 
at Phaltan, 


With a view to provide the armed force which may be required 
at any place in the State to deal with any disturbance or emergency, 
the state reserve police, trained more or less on military lines and 
equipped with modern weapons, has been organised and stationed in 
groups at important centres in the State, each group being under 
the control of a Commandant of the rank of District Superintendent 
of Police assisted by the necessary staff of officers of different ranks. 
The groups are provided with wireless sets and motor transport. 


The following table shows the crime reported to the Satara District 
Police during the year 1958 and preceding four years :~ 


1958 1957 1956 1955 1954 
(a) Cognisable cases 3,272 2,800 3,369 3,088 ~—Ss«2, 788 
(Classes I to V4). 
(b) Non-cognisable cases 6,334 6,551 11,495 7,467 7,499 


The reported important crime of the district during the year 1958 
and the preceding four years was as under :— 


1958 1957 1956 1955 1954 


“(i) Murders and cognate 7 61 51 54 47 
crime, 
(2) Dacoities oe 12 22 22 [3 10 
(3) Robberies ee 47 49 45 34 32 
(4) House breakings 366 359 355 254 497 
and thefts. ¥ 
(5) Thefts -» 570 455 450 391 371 
{6) Receiving stolen 3 2 6 3 4 
roperty. 
(7) Riots a 25 27 17 7 13 


re SSS SS SSS yy re SSP 
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The incidence of the reported cognisable crime per thousand popu- 
lation of the district during the year 1958 and preceding four years 
was as under ;— 


1958 a ae 2-784 
1957 “s us 2+382 
1956 x ae 2-866 
1955 ds ae 2-599 
1954 “A i 2-372 


The Forward Post Scheme was introduced in the district in the 
border areas and the areas of the adjoining district, viz. Sangli, 
Kolhapur and Ratnagiri in 1957 and as many as 136 absconders were 
apprehended till 1960. 


In 1958 there were nine Police Prosecutors of whom one was 
appointed as Senior Police Prosecutor in the district. The total 
number of cases conducted by the Prosecutors in 1958 was 2,094. 
The prosecuting Jamadars conduct minor cases. 


Of the total strength of 42 officers (four Inspectors and 38 Sub- 
Inspectors) and 1,702 men of the district entitled to rent free 
quarters in 1958, seven officers and-678 men were housed in Govern- 
ment quarters. In addition the military buildings at Satara occupied 
by the district police on rental basis accommodated two officers 
and 260 men. There is a proposal with the State Government to 
purchase the military buildings from the Government of India. The 
remaining officers and men lived in private buildings on hire, 


The construction of residential quarters for the staff of Vaduj 
Police Station was completed in 1959 under the Second Five-Year 
Plan. The construction of quarters for the men and office of Undala 
out-post is nearing completion (1960). 


Most of the offices are accommodated in Government buildings, 
and about 12 offices are accommodated in hired buildings. 


The Police Families Welfare Fund is maintained for the district. 
This fimd is financed by subscription from the members of the 
force and benefit performances etc. The following facilities were 
given to the members of the fund during the year 1958 :-- 
(1) Monetary help for medical treatment; (2) Clinic for women 
and children ; (3) Scholarships to school-going children ; (4) Poultry 
farm; (5) Vegetable garden; (6) Vegetable shop; (7) Dairy 
farm; (8) Sports for children; (9) Tailoring class for women; 
(10) Carpentry; (11) Adult female cducation; (12) Help to 
widows; (13) Transport facilities to school-going children; 
(14) Powder milk; (15) Recreation rooms; (16) Maternity Hos- 
pital; (17) Children’s park; (18) Radios for police stations; 
(19) Mahila Mandals with sewing machines and indoor games; and 
(20) Newspapers. 

A recreation room, a maternity hospital and a children’s park 
were opened at Satara in 1958, There is also a Government mess, 
a canteen and a provision-store for the policemen at Satara. Besides, 
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there is a co-operative credit society for the district police. The 
district police can also take advantage of the General Provident 
Fund and the Sports Fund. 


Tue Jamu. DEPARTMENT. 


THERE 1§ NEITHER A CENTRAL NOR A Disrricr Jal IN SATARA 
District. As such, habitual prisoners convicted and sentenced for 
a term exceeding three months are sent to Sangli District Prison and 
to Nasik Road Central Prison. Central prisoners sentenced over two 
years are sent to Yeravda Central Prison; and short term prisoners 
of the district with sentences ranging from one week to a month 
are accommodated in the taluka subsidiary jails which are located 
at Dahiwadi, Karad, Khandala, Koregaon, Mahabaleshwar, Medha, 
Patan, Vaduj and Wai. 


These sub-jails are classified as class III sub-jails and are adminis- 
tered by the Revenue Department. The sub-jails at Phaltan and 
Satara are class II Head-quarter sub-jails. The Satara sub-jail is 
in charge of a Jailor-cum-Superintendent, The Phaltan sub-jail is 
in charge of a revenne officereThe police lock-ups in the district 
are under the direct control of the .Inspector-General of Police. 


The Inspector-General of Prisons exercises, subject to the orders 
of the State Government, general control and superintendence of 
all prisons and jails in the State, He is assisted by Deputy Inspector 
General, Personal Assistant, Superintendent of Jail Industries and 
other office staff. 

The executive officer in charge of a central or district prison is 
the Superintendent who is vested with the executive management 
of the prison in all matters relating to internal economy, discipline, 
labour, punishment and,),control, generally subject to the orders 
and authority of the Inspector-General, Under him are subordinate 
executive officers (like Deputy Superintendents, Jailors, Subhedars, 
etc.) and ministerial subordinates. In addition there are other 
subordinates (like medical officer, compounders, nursing orderly, 
ete.) also at each one of the centra] and district prisons in the State. 
The convict officers (i-e. prisoners promoted to the ranks of convict 
overseers and night watchmen under the jail rules) assist the jail 
guards in their executive duties. The services of well behaved 
convict overseers are being utilised now for doing patrolling duty 
outside the sleeping barracks but inside the jail at night time. The 
main wall and the outer yards are always manned for duty by the 
guarding staff. 

The post of the Inspector-General is generally filled in by the 
appointment of an L.C.S. or f.A.S. officer or by promotion from 
amongst those who are borne on the cadre of the Superintendent 
of Central Prison (ie. including the holder of the post of the Deputy 
Inspector-General or by transfer of a suitable officer in Maharashtra 
Medical Service, Class I, or by direct recruitment). The Superin- 
tendents of centrai prisons are officers promoted from the ranks of 
Superintendents of District Prisons. The senior-most Superintendent 
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of a central prison is usually appointed to hold the post of Deputy 
Inspector-General after consulting the Public Service Commission. 


The Superintendents of district prisons are appointed both by direct 


recruitment or by promotion from amongst Jailors Grade-I in the 
proportion of 1:2. Jailors in Grade-I are also appointed both by 
direct recruitment and by departmental promotion in the proportion 
of 1:2. The candidates for direct recruitment to the post of 
Superintendent of a district prison and/or Jailor Grade-I must be 
honours graduates and they are recommended for appointment by 
the State Public Service Commission, A diploma in Sociology or 
Penology is an additional qualification. Appointments to Grade-II 
are made by the Inspector-General, by promotion of Jailors Grade-Ifl 
and appointments to Grade III are made by the Inspector-General, 
fifty per cent. of which are by nomination from amongst candidates 
‘rom outside who are necessarily required to be graduates and the other 
fifty per cent. of the appointments are given to suitable departmental 
men who have passed the Matriculation Examination or its other 
equivalent examination. The candidates for appointment to the 
post of Jailor Grade-HI are interviewed by) a selection board con- 
sisting of the Inspector-General and. two Superintendents of prisons 
who are nominated by the Government... The posts of sepoys are 
filled in by direct recruitment and the higher posts from the guard- 
ing establishment are generally filled in by: promotion according to 
seniority but if suitable persons according to seniority are not avail- 
able, appointments to the posts in higher grade are made by 
selection from amongst the members of the next lower ranks or by 
nomination of candidates with some high academic qualifications 
which are fixed for each post in high-grade, individually: 

Appointments to the posts of junior clerks are made by nomina- 
tion from amongst candidates who must have! passed the Matricula- 
tion Examination or its equivalent. Appointments to the ministerial 
posts in higher grade are made by promotion generally according 
to seniority from amongst the members of the next lower rank. 
Medical Officers are drafted for service in jail department for a 
period of two years from the Medical department. 


The Superintendents of Prisons and Jails receive theoretical as 
well as practical training in Jail Officer’s Training School, at Yeravda, 
on a scientific basis in all fields of correctional work. A comprehen- 
sive training programme in correctional administration has been 
prescribed and a vocational course of training has been chalked 
out which is designed to meet with the actual requirements of jail 
guards in discharging their daily duties satisfactorily. 

An accounts test has also been prescribed for Gazetted and non- 
Gazetted superior staff of the Jail Department (i-e. Superintendents, 
Jailors, Stewards, Clerks, etc.). The examination is conducted by 
the Maharashtra Public Service Commission, for Superintendents 
(including Superintendent of Jail Industries), Jailors in Grade-I 
and II and for members of the clerical cadre from senior clerk 
onwards and by the Inspector-General of Prisons for Jailors Grade-III, 
junior clerks and technical staff. 
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A physical training instructor visits the jails in the State in rota 
tion and imparts training in drill, games, and other physical acti 
vities both to the inmates of the jail and also to the jail guards. 


Thus due care is taken to see that every jail officer and every 
jail subordinate gets an adequate opportunity to acquaint himseli 
with the theoretical as well as practical sides of his duties, so that 
he can discharge them quite satisfactorily. The training programme 
has in fact gained an important place in the jail administration whict 
aims at reformation. 


Part of the guarding establishment is armed, This section serves 
as a reserve guard to reinforce the unarmed guards in the immediate 
charge of prisoners inside the prison or in extramural gangs in the 
event of assault, mutiny escape or other emergency. One or more 
jail guards are deputed at head-quarter sub-jails from the nearest 
Central, District or Special Prisons. The period of deputation does 
not usually exceed three years without obtaining specific sanction 
of the Inspector-Gencral..-They are assigned from time to time 
immediate charge of ‘such prisoners and of such parts of the prison 
as the jailor under the orders of the Superintendent may direct. 


No medical staff is sanctioned for head-quarter sub-jails but the 
Maharashtra Medical Service Officer in charge of the local Govern- 
ment dispensary or the medical officer attached to the Jocal Board 
or Municipa] dispensary stationed at or nearest to the place where 
the sub-jail is situated is deemed to be the medical officer of the 
jail. He receives no extra pay for the jail duty but is entitled to 
an allowance of Rs. 15 or Rs. 20 per month if the daily average 
number of prisoners in the jail exceeds 40 or 80 respectively. He 
has to visit the sub-jail regularly at least twice a week and also at 
such other time as he may be sent for to attend cases of serious 
illness or to examine newly admitted prisoners. A small stock of 
medicines is always kept in sub-jail office to treat minor cases and 
serious cases are transferred to the local Government dispensary 
for treatment. 


No posts of matrons are sanctioned for head-quarter sub-jails but 
the Superintendent is empowered to engage a matron locally when- 
ever a woman prisoner is admitted to jail. 


Prisoners are classified as Class I or Class If by the Court after 
taking into consideration their status in society and also the nature 
of the offence. They are further classified as casuals, habituals, 
undertrials, and security or detenns. There is no separate class of 
“political prisoners” but certain rules which do not allow the grant 
of facilities and privileges on the scope of length of sentence are 
relaxed in their favour under the specific orders of Government. 
Prisoners are also grouped as short termers, medium termers and 
Jong termers. Prisoners with a sentence up to three months are 
classed as short termers, those sentenced to three months and above 
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but up to two years are classified as medium termers and _ those 
sentenced to two years and above as long termers. The short 
termers are given deterrent treatment while in the case of medium 
and long termers paramount importance is given to the reformation 
of the prisoner. Head-quarter sub-jails are meant for the confine- 
ment of short term prisoners and undertrial prisoners only. 


A Jail Reform Committee was appointed by Government in 1946 
and in their report published in August 1947, the committee made 
several recommendations to Government calculated to conduce to 
the reformation of the prisoner and Government accepted many of 
those recommendations. The rules for the treatment have been 
liberalised. The regulations regarding corporal punishment have 
‘been tightened and whipping as a jail punishment is now to be 
awarded in exceptionally few cases after obtaining prior sanction 
of Government. Punishments of penal diet and gunny clothing 
have been abolished. Rules about letters and interviews have also 
been liberalised. 


The rules for the grant of remission of ‘sentences apply to long 
termers only. Since only short-termers are confined to the Jails of 
Satara these rules are not detailed here. 


Work is arranged according to the prisoner's health. On admis- 
sion the prisoner is examined by the medical officer who classifies 
him as fit for light, medium or hard Jabour. A work allotment com- 
mittee is constituted for central and. district jails, the members of 
which have to take into account health conditions of the prisoners, 
their aptitude, past experience, etc. and assign suitable work for 
newly admitted prisoners with a sentence of six months and above. 
Any changes in the work so allotted to prisoners by the committee 
have to be effected only with the concurrence of the members of 
the committee. No such committee is to be appointed for short term 
prisoners. 


Long and medium term prisoners, so also security and undertrial 
prisoners who volunteer to work are paid 1/5th of the wages, which 
are paid normally for similar work outside provided they complete 
their daily quota of task to the satisfaction of the authorities 
concerned. 


Jail Canteens have been opened in main Jails only where eatables, 
drinks, fruits etc., are sold to prisoners out of their earnings. The 
canteen thus serves as an incentive to prisoners to work and earn 
wages. Profits accruing from canteen transactions are utilised for 
the purchase of radios, books and other articles to promote the 
welfare of the prisoners. 


A prisoner may be released on parole in cases of serious illness 
or death of any member of his family or his nearest relative or for 
any other sufficient cause. The period spent on parole will not 
count as part of the sentence, 
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The prisoner who desires to be released on parole has to submit 
his application to the Jail Superintendent who has to endorse his 
remarks thereon and submit one copy thereof direct to Government 
and one copy to the Inspector-General of Prisons along with the 
nominal roll of the prisoner concerned. Prisoners who apply for 
parole on false grounds or who abuse the concession or commit 
breaches of any of the conditions of parole are liable to be punished. 
Enquiries as regards genuineness or otherwise of the grounds 
advanced in the application are made through the local revenue 
and police officers. 


Prisoners with a sentence of onc year and above are entitled to 
being released on furlough for a period of two weeks which will 
be counted as part of sentence. 


A. Board of Visitors composing official and non-official visitors is 
appointed for every headquarter sub-jail and taluka sub-jails. There 
are ordinarily four non-official visitors for headquarter sub-jails out 
of which two are the members of the Maharashtra Legislature and 
two are nominated by' Government of whom one is a lady visitor. 
The appointment of non-official visitors other than members of the 
Maharashtra Legislature is made-for a period not exceeding three 
years, Persons who in the opinion of Government are interested in 
the prison administration and are likely to take interest in the welfare 
of prisoners both while they arc in prison and after their release 
are nominated by Government on the Board of Visitors on the 
recommendation of the District Magistrate concerned and Inspector- 
General of Prisons... The Chairman of the Board of Visitors who 
is usually the District Magistrate arranges for a weekly visit to the 
prison by one of the members of the Board. Quarterly meetings of 
the whole board are convened.” Non-Official visitors are also allowed 
to visit prison on any day at any time during the day in addition to 
the weekly visit arranged by the Chairman. The hoard records in 
the Visitor’s Book its observations on the result of the detailed 
inspection of the jails. Any remark at the quarterly meeting or at 
the weekly visits deserving special and prompt disposal is imme- 
diately forwarded by the Superintendent to the Inspector-General 
for necessary orders. Other remarks made by the visitors and the 
quarterly committee of visitors are forwarded immediately after 
the end of the month by the Superintendent to the Inspector-General 
with such remarks as he may desire to offer. 


In bigger jails a committee of prisoners is selected for each yard 
and by the prisoners themselves, and the jailor and the Superinten- 
dent consult the committee which is known in jail parlance as “ Jail 
Panchayat Committee” in matters of discipline and general welfare 
of prisoners, 


Literacy classes are conducted for those prisoners who are 
ignorant of reading, writing and arithmetic, under the  super- 
vision of literate convicts and paid teachers who are appointed only 
at some of the main jails in the State, Regular annual examinations 
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are held in the jail by the Deputy Educational Inspectors. As 
remumeration for conducting literacy classes in jail an amount is 
received as grant-in-aid from the Education Department, 25 per cent. 
of which is given to the convict teachers as an encouragement after 
the quarterly examinations of the students (prisoners) are held and 
the rest of the amount is utilised towards the purchase of books, 
boards, ete., required for the literacy classes. Films on educational 
and reformative values are also exhibited by the District Regional 
Publicty Officer concerned. 


Utmost precautions are taken in treating the prisoners suffering 
from various diseases and jail hospitals are equipped with all possible 
requirements. Special types of diseases are attended to with due 
care and all possible measures are taken against the spread of 
epidemics and contagious diseases. 


The daily routine extends from 5-15 a.m. to 9-30 pm, The actual 
working hours are from 8-15 a.m. to 10-45 a.m. and 11-45 a.m. to 
4-15 p.m. (i-e. 7 hours in all) and other parts of routine include time 
for meditation, congregational prayers, physical training, games, social 
engagements, talks, singing of devotional songs, education classes and 
reading of newspapers and books; Central and. District Prisons in 
the State have extensive factories comprising various sections (viz. 
textile, carpentry, smithy, mochi, ete.), Prisoners in headquarter sub- 
jails are employed in gardens attached to the jail prison and in other 
services (viz sweeping of barracks, kitchen, conservancy, etc.) and 
on works like manufacture of narrow tape, cot tape, ete. 

The authorised accommodation and the daily average population 
of the headquarter sub-jail at Satara.and Phaltan for the year 1957 
was as under :— 


Daily average number 
Name of Jail. Sanctioned accommodation for the year 1957 


Males Females Total Males Females Total 


1, Satara sub-jail (I class 159 6 165 75 H 76 
headquarter sub-jail). 
2. Phaltan sub-jail ({1 class 52 12 64 12 4 16 


headquarter sub-jail). 


Dmecrorate oF SocraL WELFARE (CORRECTIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
Winc anp Non-correctionat. WING), 


In MAHARASHTRA STATE THERE ARE FIVE PIECES OF SoctAL LEGISLA- 
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tion the aim of three of which is to protect children and to prevent Soctar WELFaRE 


juveniles, adolescents and young adults from becoming habitual crimi- 
nals. They are (1) the Bombay Children Act, 1948, (2) the Bombay 
Borstal: Schools Act, 1929, and (3) the Bombay Probation of Offen- 
ders Act, 1938. The remaining two are the Bombay Beggars Act, 
1945 for prevention of begging and the Bombay Habitual Offenders” 
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Restriction Act, 1947, dealing with prevention of crime and treat- 
ment of offenders. While the Children Act deals with children 
below 16 years of age, the Borstal Schools Act is applied to adoles- 
cents between 16 and 21, and the Probation of Offenders Act provides 
for offenders of any age, especially those between 21 and 25 and 
those who have not committed offences punishable with death or 
transportation for life. 


There are also following two Children Acts prevalent in the 
respective Divisions :— 


Children Act. Division or area. 


(1) The Hyderabad Children Act, 1951 .. Marathwada. 
(2) The C. P. and Berar Children Act, 1928... Vidarbha. 


The Bombay Children Act consolidates all previous laws relating 
to the custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation of children 
and youthful offenders and also relating to the trial of youthful 
offenders. It gives protection to four principal classes of Children, 
viz., (1) those who ‘are neglected, destitute or living in immoral 
surroundings, and those in moral danger; (2) uncontrollable 
children who have been reported as such by their parents; 
(8) children, especially girls, who have been used for begging and 
other purposes by mercenary persons; and (4) young delinquents 
who either in the company or at the instigation of older persons or 
by themselves have committed offences under the various laws of the 
land. Such children are taken charge of either by the police or 
by officers known as “Probation Officers” and in most cases are 
kept in “Remand Homes”. A Remand Home is primarily meant 
as a place where a -child.can be safely accommodated during the 
period its case is being considered and it is also meant to be a centre 
where a child’s character and behaviour can be minutely observed 
and its needs fully provided for by wise and careful consideration. 
After enquiries regarding their home conditions and antecedents have 
been completed, they are placed before special Courts known as 
“Juvenile Courts” and dealt with according to the provisions of 
the Children Act. If the home conditions are found to be satis- 
factory, and if what is needed is only friendly guidance and super- 
vision, then the children are restored to their parents and placed 
under the supervision of a trained Probation Officer. If the home 
conditions are unwholesome and uncongenial, the children are com- 
mitted to institutions known as “Certified Schools” or “fit person 
institutions”. Fit person includes any association established for 
the reception or protection of children. At these schools or institu- 
tions the children receive training according to their individual 
aptitudes, in carpentry, smithy, book-binding, tailoring, agriculture, 
poultry-farming, goat-rearing, gardening, cane-work, knitting, etc. 
Youthful offenders, when implicated in any offence along with adult 
offenders, have to be tried separately in Juvenile Courts without 
the paraphernalia of Criminal Courts. The technique employed in 
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Juvenile Courts is entirely different from that in adult Courts. 
Juvenile Courts are held in Remand Homes, Penal terms are avoided, 
and even the word “ punishment” has been dropped from the enact- 
ment in describing the treatment to be meted out. The children 
are regarded only as victims of circumstances or of the wrong treat- 
ment received from adults. 


Adolescent criminals coming under the Borstal Schools Act are 
sent for detention and training in the Borstal School, Dharwar. 
Factory work and agriculture form two main heads of vocational 
training. Weaving, manufacture of furniture and stationery, and 
smithy are some of the other vocations taught. The adolescents 
sent to this school are given such individual training and other 
instruction and are subjected to such disciplinary and moral influ- 
ences as will conduce to their reformation. However, boys found 
to be too incorrigible or unsociable to be kept in the Borstal School 
are transferred to the Juvenile Section of the Yeravada Prison. Simi- 
larly, if the Inspector-General of Prisons thinks that any prisoner in 
the Juvenile Section can be better treated to his advantage if he 
is sent to the Borstal School, he is..accordingly transferred. Both 
juveniles and adolescents, when they have finished a certain period 
of residence in the institutions to which they are sent and have 
acquired some proficiency in a trade, are released, under a licence 
as prescribed under the Rules, to live in their homes, or, if they are 
destitutes, in “aftercare hostels” (institutions run by non-official 
agencies), under supervision, and efforts are made to find employ- 
ment for them. There is no Borstal School in the Maharashtra State ; 
hence the Borstal School, Dharwar, is made use of, 


For the proper enforcement of the legislative enactments men- 
tioned above, machinery, both official and non-official, is provided. 
The non-official machinery is provided by the Maharashtra State 
Probation and After-Care Association, Poona, with a net-work of 
affiliated bodies called the District Probation and After-Care Asso- 
ciations. These Associations provide “Remand Homes” and 
“after-care hostels” and also direct Probation Officers to make 
enquiries regarding the home conditions and antecedents of children 
and also to supervise the young persons released either directly by 
Courts or on Jicence from Certified Schools and the Borstal School, 
Dharwar. 


The official agency is the Directorate of Social Welfare (Correc- 
tional and non-Correctional Administration Wings), Poona. The 
work under the Juvenile Branch was transferred from Education 
Department to the Education and Social Welfare Department from 
the Ist of December, 1956. Later on, from the Ist November, 1957 
the work under the former Juvenile and Beggars Department and 
the work under the Backward Class Welfare Department have been 
combined and a new Directorate of Social Welfare has been 
established. The Directorate works under the Education and Social 
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Welfare department. There are now three Wings of the Directorate 
of Social Welfare under the Director of Social Welfare, as 
follows :— 
(1) Backward Class Wing— 
For all Backward Class welfare activities. 
(2) Correctional Administration Wing— 
Children Act work (Juvenile Branch and State Association 
Branch), 
Beggars Act work, 
Habitual Offenders Restriction work, 
Bombay Frobation of Offenders Act work. 
(3) Non-correctional Administration Wing— 


(1) Moral and Social hygiene programme and other plan 
schemes including report and research. 
(2) Physically Handicapped Branch. 


The Backward Class Wing is headed by the Joint Director of 
Social Welfare. The Correctional Wing is headed by the Deputy 
Director of Social Welfare (Correctional Adininistration), who is 
also ex-officio Chief Inspector of Certified Schools, Chief Inspector 
of Certified Institutions and Reclamation Officer for the respective 
legislations, viz., (1) Bombay Children Act, (2) Bombay Beggars 
Act, and (3) Habitual Offenders Restriction Act. The third Wing 
is headed by the Deputy Director of Social Welfare (for other social 
welfare activities). Exeepting the administration of Borstal Schools 
and institutions which is controlled by the Home Department at 
the Secretariat Jevel,-all work of the Correctional Administration 
Wing and non-Correetional Administration Wing is controlled by 
the Education and Social Welfare Department through the Director 
of Social Welfare. 


So far as the Satara District is concerned, the Beggars Act has not 
yet been applied to any part of it. 


The Bombay Probation of Offenders’ Act, 1938, has beeu applied 
to the whole of the district of Satara since February, 1958. For the 
implementation of the Act, the appointment of a Chief Officer has 
been made, 


The Bombay Children Act, 1948 has been applied to the City of 
Satara and area situated within a radius of five miles from the General 
Post Office in the City of Satara. It has also been applied to munici- 
pal limits of Wai, Karad and Panchgani in the district. 


The Officer-in-Charge of the work of the Education and Social 
Welfare Department in this district is the “Probation Officer”, who 
is a Government servant deputed by the Director of Social Welfare 
to the Satara District Probation and After-Care Association. He 
carries on the day to day work of the Association and is subordinate 
to the Director of Social Welfare and the Honorary Secretary of the 
Association. He is also responsible to the Juvenile Court Magistrates 
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us far as Juvenile Court work is concerned. There is only one Proba- 
tion Officer in the Satara District. The duties of the Probation 
Officer are as follows :— 

(1) To study the children that are brought before the Juvenile 
Court and to submit reports based on his studies to the court 
suggesting a treatment programme. 

(2) To supervise the children placed under his supervision by 
the Juvenile Court, 

(8) To conduct inquiries regarding applications received by 
the Juvenile Court. 

(4) To conduct the inquiries referred to the District Proba- 
tion and After-Care Association by other institutions in respect 
of children and beggars. 

(5) To conduct inquiries regarding children proposed to be 
released on licence from different Certified Schools and the Borstal 
Schoo], Dharwar, and to supervise such children as are released 
on licence. 

(6) To conduct inquiries and supervision work under the Proba- 
tion of Offenders Act; and 

(7) To do propaganda work to turther the objects of legislation 
relating to children and youthful offenders, 

There is only one remand home ind one Juvenile Court in the 
district at Satara. The Judicial Magistrate, First Class, Satara, acts 
as a Presiding Officer of the Juvenile Court. Two Lady Honorary 
Magistrates are attached to the Juvenile Court, who advise the 
Presiding Officer in respect of disposal of cases before the Court. 


The Remand Home in Satara is run by the District Probation and 
After-Care Association, The Association also runs a separate section 
for girls.” The total annual expenditure of the Satara District Proba- 
tion and After-Care Association during the year 1957-58 was 
Rs, 81,946-19 nPs. only. There is no After-Care Hostel in the district. 
The only Certified School in the district, viz., Shree Chhatrapati Shahu 
Boarding House, run by the Rayat Shikshan Samstha, Satara, has 
various branches at different places in the district. The children 
when committed to Rayat Shikshan Samstha are sent to these places. 

THe Jupicran DEPARTMEN’. 

Tue Disrricr Jupcr, Sarana, is the highest judicial authority in 
the district and presides over the District Court. Under Article 234 
of the Constitution of India, appointments, postings and promotion 
of district judges! are to be made by the Governor in consultation 
with the High Court ; and under Article 234, appointments of persons 
other than district judges to the judicial service* are made by the 

1Under Article 236 of the Constitution of India, the term “ District Judge ” 
includes additional district judge, assistant district judge, chief judge of a 
small causes court, sessions judge, additional sessions judge and assistant sessions 
judge. 


? Under Article 236 of the Constitution of India, “judicial service” is des- 
cribed as a service consisting exclusively of persons intended to fill the post of 
district judge and other civil judicial posts inferior to the post of district judge. 
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Governor in accordance with rules made by him after consultation 
with the State Public Service Commission and with the High Court. 
Under Article 235, the control over the District Court and the courts 
subordinate to it, including the posting and promotion of, and the 
grant of leave to, persons belonging to the judicial service and hold- 
ing any post inferior to the post of district judge, is vested in the 
High Court. 


The District Court is the principal court of original jurisdiction 
in the district, and it is also a court of appeal from all decrees and 
orders up to the value of Rs, 10,000 passed by the subordinate courts 
from which an appeal can be preferred. The District Judge exer- 
cises general control over all the civil courts and their establishment 
and inspects the proceedings of these courts. 


In addition to the District Court, there is located at Satara another 
Court presided by an Assistant Judge. The Assistant Judge exercises 
both original and appellate jurisdiction. He can try original cases, 
the value of which does not exceed Rs. 15,000. 


Subordinate to the District Judge are two cadres of Civil Judges, 
Junior Division and_ Senior, Division. The jurisdiction of a Civil 
Judge (Junior Division), extends to all original suits and proceed- 
ings of a civil nature wherein the subject matter does not exceed 
Rs. 10,000 in value, while that of a Civil Judge (Senior Division) 
extends to all original suits and proceedings of a civil nature irres- 
pective of the value of the subject-matter. Appeals in suits or pro- 
ceedings wherein the subject-matter does not exceed Rs. 10,000 in 
value are taken to, ‘the District, Court, while in those wherein the 
subject-matter exceeds in value Rs. 10,000 are taken direct to the 
High Court. 


The distribution of.the.senior and junior division courts of civil 
judges is as under :— 


Town, Senior Division. Junior Division. 
Satara... ts 1 8 
Karad 2 
Wai 2 
Patan 1 
Koregaon aa oe 1 
Vaduj 1 
Dahiwadi 2 ex 1 
Phaltan .. as 1 


Except the civil Judge of the Senior Division at Satara and the 
two Civil Judges of the Junior Division at Karad, all Civil Judges 
of the Junior Division at the above places are also Judicial Magis- 
trates, First Class, within their respective jurisdiction. 


The District Judge, Satara, is also the Sessions Judge of the district. 
The Sessions Judge tries criminal cases which are committed to his 
court by the Judicial Magistrates after preliminary enquiry and 
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hears appeals against the decisions of the subordinate magistrates. 
The Sessions Judge has also the jurisdiction to try criminal cases 
falling under Section 198-B, of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
The Sessions Judge (or the Assistant Judge invested with additional 
powers), if appointed by State Government, as Special Judge, has 
to try cases under the Bombay Prevention of Corruption Act 
(Bombay Act III of 1947), read with Section 161 of the Indian 
Penal Code. 


The Assistant Judge also exercises the powers of an Assistant 
Sessions Judge on the criminal side and is generally invested with 
powers of an Additional Sessions Judge. The Sessions Judge and 
Additional Sessions Judge, may pass any sentence authorised by 
law, but any sentence of death passed by any such judge is subject 
to confirmation by the High Court. An Assistant Sessions Judge 
can pass any sentence authorised by law except a sentence of death 
or of transportation or imprisonment for a term exceeding ten years. 


The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions Act 
(XXIII of 1951), has classified the magistracy' of the State into two 
categories, viz., (1) Judicial Magistrates, and-(2) Executive Magis- 
trates. Judicial Magistrates are of the following classes :— 
(1) Presidency Magistrates; (2) Magistrates of the First Class ; 
(3) Magistrates of the Second Class; (4) Magistrates of the Third 
Class ; and (4) Special Judicial Magistrates. Executive Magistrates 
fall under the following classes :—(1) District Magistrates ; (2) Sub- 
Divisional Magistrates; (3) Taluka Magistrates; (4) Presidency 
Magistrates specially empowered by the State Government; and 
(5) Special Executive Magistrates, The State Government may, in 
consultation with the High Court, direct any two or more Judicial 
Magistrates in any place outside Greater Bombay to sit together as 
a bench and invest such bench with the powers of a Magistrate of 
the First, Second or Third Class. 


Presidency Magistrates work in Greater Bombay: Special Judi- 
cial Magistrates are appointed by the State Government in consulta- 
tion with the High Court to try particular cases or classes of cases 
or cases generally in any local area. Special Executive Magistrates 
are appointed by the State Government for particular areas, or for 
the performance of particular functions. 


All Judicial Magistrates and Benches of Judicial Magistrates are 
subordinate to the Sessions Judge who may from time to time make 
rules or give special orders as to the distribution of business among 
them. 


All Executive Magistrates are subordinate to the District Magis- 
trate. Their powers and functions are detailed in paragraphs III-A, 
IV and V of Schedule III of the Criminal Procedure Code. Appeals 
from orders requiring security for keeping the peace or for good 
behaviour, however, lie from Executive Magistrates to the Court of 
Sessions (section 406, Criminal Procedure Code). The State Govern- 
ment has power by notification to direct that appeals from such orders 
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made by a Magistrate other than the District Magistrate shall lie to 
the District Magistrate and not to the Court of Sessions. Again, 
under section 406-A of the Code any' person aggrieved by an order 
refusing to accept or rejecting a surety under section 122 may appeu! 
against such order, if made by a District Magistrate, to the Court 
of Sessions. Under section 435 (4), the High Court is empowered 
to call for and examine the record of any proceeding under section 143 
(prohibition of repetition of nuisance), 144 (temporary order in 
urgent cases of nuisance or apprehended danger), and 145 (proce- 
dure where dispute as to immoveable property is likely to cause 
breach of the peace), even though such proceeding was before an 
Executive Magistrate. 

The ordinary powers of the Magistrates of the Third, Second and 
First Class are detailed in Schedule UT, Part I, If and UI respec- 
tively of the Criminal Procedure Code (Act V of 1898). They may 
be invested with additional powers by the State Government in 
consultation with the High Court, and these additional powers are 
detailed in Schedule IV of the Code. They are competent to pass 
the following sentences ;— 

(a) Magistrates’ of the Virst (1) Imprisonment for a term 

Class. not exceeding 2 years, includ- 
ing such solitary confinement 
as is authorised by law. 


(2) Fine not exceeding 

Rs. 2,000. 
(b) Magistrates of the Second (1) Imprisonment for a term 
Class, not excceding 6 months includ- 


ing such solitary confinement 
as is authorised by law. 
(2) Fine not exceeding Rs, 500. 
(c) Magistrates of the Third (1) Imprisonment for a term 
Class. not exceeding one. month. 

(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 100. 

The Bombay! Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions Act 

came in force on the Ist July 1953. In 1960 there were in all twelve 

Judicial Magistrates of the First Class in the district. Out of them 

two at Karad were exclusively Judicial Magistrates and the remaining 

were Civil Judges, Junior Division and Judicial Magistrates of the 

First Class. These were three at Satara, two at Wai and one each 

at (i) Dahiwadi, (ii) Koregaon, (iii) Patan, (iv) Phaltan, and 

(v) Vaduj. One Joint Civil Judge and Judicial Magistrate, First 

Class, Satara, sits for four days in a month at Medha to try cases 

arising from Jaoli taluka and the Joint Civil Judge and Judicial 

Magistrate, First Class, Wai, sits at Khandala and Mahabaleshwar 

respectively for eight and six days in a month to try cases from 
Khandala mahal and Mahabaleshwar mahal. 

The following are other Law Officers of Government functioning in 

the district :— 
District Govermnent VPleader and Public Prosecutor ; 
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Assistant Government Pleader and Assistant Public Prosecutor ; 

Sub-Government Pleaders one at each of the following places :— 
(i) Dahiwadi, (ii) Karad, (iii) Koregaon, (iv) Patan, (v) Phal- 
tan, and (vi) Vaduj. 


{n October 1958 there were practising in various Civil and Criminal 
Courts in the district two Barristers, fifteen Advocates and 241 
Pleaders. 


Under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933), Nyaya 
Panchayats have been formed in a number of villages and these 
institutions are empowered to try petty civil suits and criminal cases. 
The constitution and powers of the panchayats are detailed in 
Chapter VI, sections 37 to 58-A, of the Bombay Village Panchayats 
Act, 1933, An appeal lies to the District Court against a decree 
passed by a Nyaya Panchayat in any suit and to the Sessions Court 
against any order in any case, 


The Bar Associations in the district which numbered six in 1960 
were located at Satara (1928), Karad (1930), Patan (1953), Vaduj 
(1953), Dahiwadi (1916), and Phaltan (1949). The years of esta- 
blishment are given in the brackets. The total membership of these 
associations was 194 in 1960. The objects of the associations arc : 
(1) to promote contacts among the members of the legal profes- 
sion; (2) to guard the honour and status of the members as members 
of the profession; (3) to send representatives and deputations to 
the authorities concerned in connection with legislative and other 
cognate matters affecting the public in general and the legal profes- 
sion in particular; and (4) to take steps to secure greater efficiency 
and public confidence in the administration of justice. 


In Satara District in the various Givil Courts 1,988 suits were 
pending at the end of the year 1958. In the year 1959, 2,124 suits 
were instituted ; 2,875 suits were disposed of and 1,737 -suits were 
pending at the end of the year. Out of the 2,124 suits instituted 
103 suits were either for money or immoveable property ; 787 were 
of value not exceeding Rs. 100; 995 were of value above Rs. 100 
but not exceeding Rs. 1,000; 207 were of value above Rs, 1,000 but 
not exceeding Rs. 5,000 and $2 of value above Rs. 5,000. The total 
value of the suits instituted was Rs. 12,49,902-54. 


Out of 2,375 suits disposed of, 409 were disposed of without trial ; 
386 ex-parte ; 362 on admission of claims; 298 by compromise ; 
$86 after full trial and 34 by transfer. 


There were 659 appeals (including Miscellaneous and Debt Adjust- 
ment Board Appeals) pending at the end of the year 1958. During 
the year 1959, 459 appeals were instituted and 364 were disposed of 
and 754 appeals were pending at the end of the year. 

Out of 364 appeals disposed of during the year 1959, 42 were 
either dismissed or not prosecuted ; 225 confirmed; 50 modified ; 
Sl reversed and 16 remained for trial. 
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In the year 1959 there were 10,823 offences reported in the Criminal 
Courts of the Satara District. Persons under trial numbered 19,153 ; 
persons whose cases were disposed of 14,934; persons discharged 
or acquitted 5,931; persons convicted 8,957; persons committed to 
Sessions or referred to Higher Tribunals 200; persons died or escaped 
or transferred to another State 46. None was sentenced to death; 
nine were sentenced to transportation or personal servitude ; 863 to 
imprisonment and 7,885 to fine and 513 were asked to give security. 


During the year 1959, in the Sessions Court, 75 offences were 
reported, 205 persons were under trial; cases of 122 persons were 
disposed of during the year ; 80 persons were acquitted or discharged ; 
42 persons were convicted ; of whom 9 were sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life and 33 were sentenced to imprisonment. Of these 338, 
two persons were ordered to furnish security and three persons were 
fined. 


The following are the figures showing the revenue and expenditure 


of the Judicial Department in the district for the year 1958-59 :— 


Revenue. 

Rs, nPs, 

(1) Sale proceeds of unclaimed and escheated 1,601 -69 

property. 
(2) Fines by Civil and Sessions Courts .. 54,340 28 
(3) Cash receipts of Record Rooms .. ae 39,274 23 
(4) Miscellaneous receipts ie a 7,007 - 50 
Total .. 1,02,723-70 
Expenditure. 

(1) Pay of Officers oe ++  1,00,976-80 
(2) Pay of the Establishment “7 .. 2,01,506-49 
(3) Pay of process serving Establishment ae 31,814-09 
(4) Other Expenditure 5 .. 2,21,825-46 


Total .. 5,56,122-84 


CHAPTER 13—OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 
BuILpIncs AND COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT, 


THe Burwpincs anp COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT DEALS WITH 
(1) Roads and Buildings, (2) Irrigation, (3) Electricity, and 
(4) Public Health. All these branches are dealt with separately by 
district branches of departments. 


(1) Roads and Buildings.—The Satara Division is a permanent 
Division, in charge of the Executive Engineer, Satara Division, under 
the Superintending Engineer, Central Circle. There are six Sub- 
divisions under Satara Division which are as follows :— 


(1) Satara Sub-division .. .. Permanent, 
(2) Karad Sub-division, Karad .. Permanent. 
(3) Koregaon Sub-division, Koregaon .. Permanent. 
(4) Phaltan (R. & B.) Sub-division,) 
Phaltan. t 
(5) Road Project Sub-Division .. +Temporary Sub-divisions. 
(6) Polytechnic Institute Sub-division, 
Karad. 


While each Circle is in charge of a Superintending Engineer, the 
divisions are in charge of Executive Engineers and the Sub-divisions 
in charge of Assistant Engineers or Deputy Engineers. The Assistant 
Engineers belong to the Maharashira Service of Engineers (M. S. E.), 
Class I, and Deputy Engineers to M-S.E., Class II. These Officers 
are each in charge of a Sub-division and_are, therefore, called Sub- 
divisional Officers. The Sub-divisions are divided further into sec- 
tions each in charge of an overseer. There are about 20 overseers 
in each Division. 


The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the administration 
and general control of Public Works in charge of Officers of the 
Department within the Circle. It is his duty to inspect the state of 
the various works within his circle and to satisfy himself that the 
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system of management prevailing is efficient and economic. He is 
required to ascertain the efficiency of the subordinate Officer and 
petty establishments and to see and report whether the staff employed 
in each division is actually necessary or adequate for the management. 
He also examines the conditions of the surveying and mathematical 
instruments at the headquarters of divisions. In the case of office 
and petty establishments borne on divisional scales, he sees that 
these scales are not exceeded without proper authority. The Superin- 
tending Engineers are empowered to transfer and post Deputy 
Engincers and Overseers within their Circles, In the interest of 
administration, however, Executive Engineers of Divisions are con- 
sulted before posting these Officers to particular Sub-divisional charges 
under their control, It is also the duty of Superintending Engineer 
to recommend removals and transfer of Executive Engineers 
from their own Circles. The supervision and control of the assess- 
ment of revenue from irrigation works within his Circle rests with 
the Superintending Engineer. The Superintending Engineer is 
authorised to correspond direct with any of the local authorities, Civil 
or Military, within his Girele, 


The Executive, Engineer is x¢sponsible to the Superintending 
Engineer of his Circle for the execution and management of all works 
within his division. He has to see that proper measures are taken to 
preserve all buildings and works in his division and to prevent. 
encroachment on Government Lands in his charge. He is responsible 
to see that the surveying and mathematical instruments in his division 
are properly cared for and to report on their condition to the Superin- 
tending Engineer at the end of each working season. In addition 
to his duties, he is ex-officio professional adviser of all departments 
of the State within the limits of his charge. 


The Sub-divisional Officers are responsible ta the Executive 
Engineer in charge of the Divisions for the management and execn- 
tion of works within their Sub-divisions. 


The overseers are in charge of sections under the Sub-divisional 
Officers. 


The total mileage as on 31st March 1961 as maintained in Satara 
division was 492-98 under the different categories of roads as detailed 
below :— 


National Highways .. 80°59 miles. 

State Highways .. 163-05 miles. 

Major District Roads .. 127-44 miles. 

Other District Roads .. 112-82 miles. 

Other Roads not included in 9-58 miles. 
the Plan. 


492-98 miles. 
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Out of the above total length of road, the type of the surface 
and their lengths are as under :— 
4:00 miles is of cement-concrete surface. 
182-08 miles is of B. T. surface, 
18245 miles is of W.B.M. surface. 
124-50 miles is of Murum surface. 


(2) As regards New Building Construction the following build- 
ings are completed :— 

(i) Government Polytechnic at Karad. 
(ii) Police lines at Vaduj. 

(iii) Industrial Estate at Karad. 
(iv) C. D. Building at Satara. 

Buildings for police lines and Police Sub-Inspectors’ Quarters are 
in progress at Karad, Dhebewadi, Satara, Umbraj and similarly major 
buildings, viz., (i) New Civil Hospital with its sub-structures and 
New Inspection Bungalow at Satara are also in progress. 

(8) All irrigation works from this Division have been transferred 
to Nira Right Bank Canals Division, Phaltan, recently. 


For carrying out advisory, administrative and executive duties per- 
taining to the generation and. use of electricity, there is the Electrical 
Circle under the Electrical Engineer to Gevernment. The jurisdiction 
of this officer extends to the whole of the State. Under him are five 
Electrical Divisions, each in charge of an Executive Engineer. Out 
of these five Electrical Divisions, two Divisions have their Head- 
Quarters at Bombay, two at Poona and one at Nagpur. Satara 
District falls under the jurisdiction! of the Poona Electrical Division, 
Poona. 


In Satara District there are three Electric Supply Companies at 
Satara, Karad and Mahabaleshwar. “The Maharashtra State Electri- 
city Board is also supplying electricity to certain towns in the district. 


TRRIGATION AND PowER DEPARTMENT. 


Tne Jrnicarion AND Power DEPARTMENT DEALS witH (1) Major, 
Medium and Minor Irrigation Works, (2) Hydro-Electric Schemes, 
and (3) Water Supply and Drainage Schemes. 


For execution of multi-purpose Koyna Hydro-Electric Project 
Stages I and II, there exists the Koyna Organisation under the overall 
charges of the Chief Engineer, Koyna Project, with headquarters at 
Koynanagar, District Satara. The Chief Engineer, Koyna is respon- 
sible to Secretary’ to Government, Irrigation and Power Department 
for the working of this organisation. The Chief Engineer, Koyna, has 
under him on the civil side two Superintending Engineers, ten Execu- 
tive Engineers, one Research Officer, one Chief Accounts Officer and 
number of Deputy Engineers, ete. for implementation of the Koyna 
project. [In the Electrical and Mechanical wing there is a Chief 
Engineer (Electrical), Koyna, with headquarters at Bombay and one 
Executive Engineer at Koynanagar]. For operation and maintenance 
of the construction power plant system the three medium irrigation 
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schemes in the district are being executed by three independent sub- 
divisions viz., Tarali Bandhara Sub-Division for Tarali Bandhara ; 
Urmodi Bandhara Sub-Division for Urmodi Bandhara and Koregaon 
Sub-Division, for Ranand tank under the control of the Executive 
Engineer, Satara Division, who is under the Superintending Engineer, 
Central Circle, Poona. For the execution of the remodelling and 
extension of the Krishna Canals, which will benefit Sangli and Satara 
districts, there is a Krishna Canals Extension Sub-Division No. 1 at 
Karad under the Executive Engineer, Kolhapur Irrigation Division 
which works under the Superintending Engineer, Deccan Irrigation 
Circle (I), Poona. 


Minor irrigation works in the district are supervised by the 
Executive Engineer, Nira Right Bank Canal Division, with head- 
quarters at Phaltan. He is under the contro) of the Superintending 
Engineer, Deccan Irrigation Circle (I), Poona. There are two sub- 
divisions i.e. Tarali Bandhara Sub-Division and Minor Irrigation 
Investigation Sub-Division with headquarters at Satara. The former 
undertakes mostly construction work and the latter looks after investi- 
gation and preparation ;of plans and estimates for minor irrigation 
works in the district... The Director of Minor Irrigation is of the rank 
of a Chief Engineer and is the head of the department entrusted with 
the implementation of minor irrigation programme in the State. 


The Executive Engineer, Public Health Works Division, Kolhapur 
is entrusted with the execution and maintenance of public health 
i.e. water supply and drainage schemes and the Executive Engineer, 
Publie Health Project Division, Poona with the preparation of major 
public health schemes in the district. The works in Satara, Wai, 
Phaltan, Khatav, Patan and Jaoli talukas and Mahabaleshwar and 
Khandala Petas are looked after by the Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Mahabaleshwar, Water Supply Construction Sub4Division, Satara 
and those in Man and Karad talukas by the Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Sanitary Sub-Division, Sangli. The Executive Engincers of Public 
Health Works Division and Public Health Projects Division are 
under the control of the Superintending Engineer, Western Public 
Health Circle, Poona, 


The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the administration 
and general contro] of works in charge of officers of the department 
within his Circle. It is his duty to inspect various works within his 
Circle and to ensure that the system of management and working 
prevailing in his Circle is efficient and economical. 


The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
Engineer of his Circle for execution and management of all works 
within his division. The Sub-Divisional Officers are responsible to 
the Executive Engineer in charge of the division for management and 
execution of works within their Sub-Divisions. The overseers are 
in charge of sections. They are under the Sub-Divisional Officers. 

The Koyna Hydro-Electric Project (a multi-purpose River Valley 
Project) situated in the zone of Sahyadri mountains in the Southern 
Maharashtra, is designed to harness the heavy precipitation of nearly 
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200 inches annual rainfall in the Koyna valley to economic generation 
of electric power by channelling the waters up to high-drop tunnel 
along the western slope. The salient features of the project, which 
is being executed in stages since 1956, are (i) a rubble-concrete 
dam of about 207 feet high across the Koyna river at a point, nearly 
three miles upstream from Helvak in the district (on Karad-Chiplin 
road), storing 36,000 mc. ft. in first stage, (ii) diversion of the 
stored water to the west by underground tunnels and conduits 
through the surge shaft into the steel lined pressure shafts along and 
within the high western escarpment providing an almost vertical 
drop of 1,600 ft. under high pressure into the generation plant housed 
in underground halls approached by tunnel into the rocky face 
near the village Pophali of Chiplun taluka, and (iii) discharge of the 
water from the power house through tail race tunnel into the river 
Vashisthi which flows westward into Arabian Sea. The underground 
power-house is the first of its kind in Asia. 

The power-house system consists of three huge parallel caverns 
with an access road tunnel, a ventilation tunnel (touching the caverns 
at the roof level) and cable tunnels to take-outside the hill, the power 
generated and stepped up in the” pewer-house system for onward 
transmission to Bombay for being linked with the Tata railway system 
serving the Bombay-Poona area and for distribution in the Southern 
Maharashtra region. 

The first stage of the project is estimated to cost Rs. 38-28 crores. 
In this stage 4 machines each generating 60,000 KW. power will be 
installed. The first unit of the project is expected to be put into 
commercial operation by the end of the financial year 1961-62 and 
the remaining in succession thereafter. 

The Second Stage development of the project envisages raisin 
the dam to enable impound 98,000-.me,_tt,,.of water, which would 
allow utilisation of 67,500 me. ft. (partly from the run off of the 
river and partly from the storage) for power purposes by diversion 
to the West and a utilisation of 16,000 me. ft. for irrigation in the 
Krishna basin upto the southern boundary of Maharashtra State. 

As most of the other elements of the underground power-house 
system will already be constructed to the second stage dimensions 
during stage I construction programme the only civil engineering 
works that require to be executed in the 2nd stage are, raising the 
Dam to a section relevant to 98,000 me. ft. storage, two more pressure 
shafts and the 2nd cable tunnel, 

On the electrical and mechanical side, the provision and instal- 
lation of four more generators capable of almost doubling up the 
power of the Ist stage together with appurtenant step-up trans- 
formers, switch gear and transmission system form the main bulk 
of work. The total generable units at the end of the 2nd stage 
will be 2,150 million KWH. 

In addition, a power-house at the foot of the dam (with 
an installed capacity of about 40,000 KW), is also contemplated as 
a part of Stage IIT works. The Stage II project (including P. H. at 
the foot of the Dam), is estimated to cost Rs. 1,797-63 lakhs. 

VE 5730~42 
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The Third stage development of the project consists of the exploi- 
tation of the Tail Race Potential. Tail Race waters emerging out 
of the Power House hill at an altitude of about 420 feet above the 
mean sea level, flow down a steep bed gradient of the outfall river. 
Within a distance of five miles, the bed level of this outfall river 
(Vashisthi), is about 150 feet. Thus a tail race plant, capable of 
generating 60,000 KW. at 60 per cent. load factor, is envisaged in 
the 8rd stage development. 


The work of following medium irrigation schemes is in progress. 


Fstimated Potential 


cost on com- 
Serial Name of the Scheme. Location (in thou- pletion. 
No, sand of Rs.) 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 Tarali Bandhara Patan 13°95 5,500 
2 Urmodi Bandhara Satara Taluka 17°16 4,100 
3 Ranand Tank Man Taluka . 30°18 2,700 


SST PP SRS So Reh 

Remodelling and Extension of Krishna Canals under execution 
will partly benefit Karad Taluka of the district and Walva and Tas- 
gaon Talukas of Sangli, district. The Vir Dam Project in Poona 
district is also expected. to benefit 4,190 acres in Phaltan taluka of 
Satara district on its completion and full development. 

A new major project, viz., Koyna Irrigation Project is included 
in the Third Plan) The project envisages the construction of 
a pick-up weir at Warunji) near Karad. The project is estimated to 
cost Rs, 950 lakhs and will irrigate on completion about 91,350 acres 
of which 18,150 acres will be in Karad taluka. 


There are 31 minor irrigation schemes, irrigating 250 acres and less 
with an outlay of Rs, 2-94 lakhs incurred so far and a projected irrig- 
able area of 3,128 acres, which have been completed in the First 
Five Year Plan. Two minor irrigation schemes completed in the 
First Plan, irrigating more than 250 acres, are as under :— 


ea im nr aging 


Serial : Expenditure Area 
oO. Name of the Scheme. incurred. irrigable. 
1 2 3 4 
Rs. Acres 
1 Bandhara at Nimb, taluka Satara 4.810 300 
2 Bandhara at Jamb, taluka Wai 5,260 300 
10,070 600 


a TL a OEE 2 cS - MRIS 
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Eight minor works with an outlay of Rs. 29-99 lakhs and a pro- 
lected irrigable area of 5,389 acres, have been completed in the First 
Five Year Plan in the district. The important schemes are as 
ander :— 


Expenditure Area 


Serial Name of the Scheme. incurred Irrigable 
No, in lakhs. of Rs, in acres, 
1 2 3 4 
1 Construction of an earthen dam across Banganga 12°58 2560 


river near Kuransali road, Taluka Phaltan. 


2 Constructing irrigation tank oe 11°83 1600 


About 22 minor irrigation schemes, with an estimated cost of 
Rs. 31-28 lakhs and a projected irrigable area of 7,974 acres, have 
been spread over the Third Five-Year Plan. The important schemes 
are as under :~ 


a EA a Hc 
— 


Estimated Area 

. : _ Cost irrigable on 
sere Name of the Scheme. (in lakhs) completion. 
0. 
1 2 3 4 
Rs. Actes, 
1 Constructing a Percolation Tank at Tambve, 10°41 1660 
Taluka Phaltan. 
2 Bandhara at Morna River near Dhavane .. 11°92 3640 
3 Percolation Tank at Dhumaldara at Dhumalwadi 4:90 450 
TS IES 


The main functions of the Public Health Organisation of the 
Department are as under :— 

(i) Execution of Government and municipal water supply and 
drainage schemes. 

(ii) Supervision of water supply and drainage schemes executed 
by local bodies through their own agencies. 

(iii) To give advice so far as water supply and drainage pro- 
blems are concerned to other departments of Government, in con- 
nection with schemes sponsored by them. 

(iv) Maintain large number of water works in the State either 
owned by! Government or owned by Socal bodies but entrusted to 
Government for running, the local bodies bearing the cost. 


VE 5730-424 
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In the district, the following towns are provided with protectec 
piped water supply :— 


1, Satara City .. Satara City Water Works is owned anc 
managed by the Municipality. 


to 


Satara Suburbs .. Satara Camp Water Works — is ownec 
and managed by Government. 


3. Phaltan .. Owned and managed by the Munici- 
pality. 

4, Karad .. Karad Head Works and Purification 
Works are owned and managed by 
Government, Distribution system is 
owned and managed by Karad Muni- 
cipality. 

5. Aundh .. Water Works are owned and managed 
by Government. 


Following are the Government water supply and drainage schemes 
in progress in the distriet:— 


we a et ee 


Estimated 
Serial Name of the Scheme; Cost. 
No, (in takhsof Rs.) 


1 Improvement to Karad Water 4°47 Works practically completed 
Works. except few minor items, 


2 Mahabaleshwar Water Supply 9-28 Stage I practically complete except 
Scheme (Head Works.) few items, 


32 Panchgani Water Supply 34°55 Scheme is recently sanctioned. 
Scheme. 


ae 


rr epleaninaties 


Tne DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


THE CHARGE OF THE AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES OF THE SATARA DISTIICT 
rests with the District Agricultural Officer (Maharashtra Agricultural 
Service, Class If). He works directly under the supervision of the 
Superintending Agricultural Officer, Poona Division, Poona, who is 
in charge of the six districts of the State. The Superintending 
Agricultural Officer is working under the direct control of the 
Director of Agriculture, who is assisted by four Joint Directors, 
one for establishment, second for extension, third for agricultural 
engineering and the fourth for research and education. The Super- 
intending Agricultural Officer is the administrative head of the 
Division, who controls the activities of the District Agricultural 
Officer. But in addition to him the State level specialists guide the 
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District Agricultural Officer in specialised matters. They are as 
mder :-- 


Agronomist, 

Plant Pathologist. 
Agricultural Chemist. 
Agricultural Entomologist. 
Sail Specialist. 

Oil-seed Specialist. 

Rice Specialist, 

Millet Specialist. 
Statistician. 

10. Sugarcane Specialist, etc. 


§ SON Ot de Go bo 


There are six branches in the office of the Superintending Agricul- 
ural Officer, and the heads of these sections, namely, establishment, 
iecounts, technical, research and education, agricultural engineering, 
tatistics, crop protection, crop competition, guide the District Agri- 
ultural Officer, in respective subjects. The Superintendent of esta- 
ylishment branch Jooks after the establishment matters, and the 
assistant Accounts Officer looks after accounts matters. The Personal 
issistant to the Superintending Agricultural Officer, Deputy Director 
£ Agriculture (Engincering), Deputy Director of Agriculture 
Research and Education), the Assistant Statistician, the Crop Pro- 
ection Officer and the Crop Competition Officer, are responsible 
o guide the District Agricultural Officer in their respective spheres 
nh agricultural extension work. 

The District Agricultural Officer is” assisted by the Assistant 
district Agricultural Officer, in office work and by two Agricultural 
Mlicers, appointed for Taluka Secd Multiplication Farm and Kharif 
nd Rabi Campaigns, respectively. Similarly vhe is assisted by the 
district staff of one Agricultural Officer and one Agricultural Super- 
jsor in charge of the paddy pilot scheme and the Division, respec- 
ively who are being assisted by the Agricultural Assistants under 
liferent schemes. With the introduction of community develop- 
aent and pre-extension blocks in the district, the staff of the Agri- 
ultural Department is withdrawn from seven talukas and hence 
here are only eighteen Agricultural Assistants working for general 
gricultural extension work in the rest of the four talukas. Similarly 
he staff of twelve Agricultural Assistants is provided under the 
‘addy Pilot Scheme, who are working under one Agricultural 
Mficer, Paddy Pilot Scheme, six Agricultural Assistants under Jowar 
lot Scheme and two Agricultural Assistants under Oil-seeds 
‘cheme. Thus in all thirty-eight Agricultural Assistants are work- 
ng in the district for agricultural extension work of general and 
pecial nature. 


In the community development and pre-extension block the work 
f agricultural extension is entrusted with the Block Development 
Mficer who is being assisted by the Extension Officer (Agricultural) 
t block Jevel and Gramsevaks at village level. There are in all 
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eight blocks of community development pattern and two pre 
extension blocks sanctioned in seven talukas and ten extensior 
officers (Agricultural) guide the Gramsecaks whose number is abou 
ninety, In community development and pre-extension areas thi 
Gramsevaks ave expected to devote mainly to the agricultural exten 
sion work. They work under the Block Development Officers and. th« 
District Agricultural Officer, In other areas the Agricultural Assist 
ants carry out agricultural extension work under the supervision o 
the Agricultural Supervisors. 


The work of soil conservation is undertaken in the district, sinc 
Ist September 1955 and the items like contour bunding, strip cropp 
ing, dry farming, etc., are undertaken. Five Agricultural Super 
visors and twenty-six Agricultural Assistants assist the Sub-Divisiona 
Soil Conservation Officer in contour bunding work, 


In the district, whole of Man taluka, eastern parts of Khandala anc 
Khatav talukas and southern part of Phaltan taluka which receive 
north-eastern rains are partially scarcity stricken areas where soi 
conservation measures need to be taken. The contour bunding and diy 
farming work is undertaken in Man and Khatav talukas to start witl 
and will be extended to Khandala peta. The work of contour bund 
ing is so far done in respect of 29,528 acres of land under Lanc 
Improvement Act, 1942. 


The work of carrying out the dry farming plots is also undertaker 
by the Sub-Divisional Soil Conservation Officer, who is assisted by 
fourteen Agricultural. Assistants, The scheme started in the yea 
1958 and upto 1960-61, 1,197 dry farming plots have been taken ir 
207 villages of the district. 


A unit of four bulldozers was provided for the district for level: 
ling of lands. The unit works under the Sub-Divisional Soil Cou 
servation Officer, Satara. The bulldozing work is generally under 
taken in compact blocks with 500 hours of work in each block 
The machine works for ten hours a day. The target for eacl 
machine for the year is fixed at 750 hours and the machines usually 
work for 5-6 months only from January to June, after the khari 
crops are harvested and the lands are ready for work. The worl 
done by the unit so far is 11,433 hours, 


Tue ANtMAL Huspanpry DEPARTMENT. 


Tux atAiIn FuNcrions or THE ANIMAL HusBANpRY DEPARTMENT are 
treatment of sick animals, control of various live-stock diseases anc 
improvement of live-stock in the State. The department also con 
ducts the work of control and cradication of ticks. It also advise: 
people in the hygienic methods of animal management and insist: 
upon improving the breed of live-stock for the preservation o. 
animal wealth of the country, by the method of artificial insemina 
tion, ete. 


age 
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The veterinary activities in Satara district are controlled by the 
Divisonal Veterinary Officer, now designated as District Animal 
Husbandry Officer, Satara Division, Satara, who is in-charge of three 
districts at present, viz., Satara, Sangli and Sholapur, He is an officer 
of Class IJ rank in the Maharashtra Veterinary Service and is 
directly responsible and subordinate to the Director of Animal Hus- 
bandry, Maharashtra State, Poona. 


In the Satara district, there are eleven veterinary dispensaries 
located at Satara, Nagthana, Patan, Rahimatpur, Medha, Phaltan, 
Vaduj, Mhaswad, Lonand, Karad and Wai. 


Of these, the Nagthana dispensary is ran by Government and the 
rest are maintained by the District Local Board, Satara. 


The veterinary officers in charge of the veterinary dispensaries, 
except the dispensary at Lonand, are Government officers of Class IIL 
in Maharashtra Veterinary Service. The veterinary dispensary at 
Lonand is a branch veterinary dispensary and is in charge of a stock- 
man. The stockmen attached to other veterinary dispensaries carry 
out vaccinations and castrations. . The veterinary officers in charge 
of the veterinary dispensaries visit the centres coming under their 
jurisdiction for treatment of animals, 


In areas taken up for National Extension Scheme, and Block 
Department activities, stockmen are placed at the veterinary aid 
centres. Under this scheme, two veterinary aid centres are func- 
tioning in Patan taluka, four in Karad taluka, four in Satara taluka 
and two in Wai taluka. These centres are supervised by veterinary 
officers in charge of the main veterinary dispensaries in the respec- 
tive areas. 


Tn 1957-58, 31,458 animals were treated for contagious and non- 
contagious diseases and 8,565 castrations were performed at the 
veterinary dispensaries in the district. In the same year the staff 
treated 20,924 animals and performed 1,002 castrations in the villages 
while on tour, 


The following are the statistics of out-breaks of main contagious 
diseases and the vaccinations carried out during the year 1957-58 :~ 


Serial Name of the Disease. Number of Number of 
No. out-breaks vaccinations 
reported, carried out, 
l Haemorrhagic Scpticaemia, 3 OCOCOC~™” 18,949 a 
2g Black Quarter ie 171 44,784 
3 Ranikhet = ws 33 23,678 


During 1957-58, 17,579 animals were sprayed with Gammexane 
powder by the field-staff for the eradication of ticks. 
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There is an artificial insemination sub-centre at Phaltan and at 
Karad. In all 448 inseminations were performed at the Phaltan sub- 
centre in 1957-58. 


THe Foresr DerartMenrt. 


Tn Heap or ti Forresy DEPARTMENT IN THE STATE is the Chief 
Conservator of Forests, whose headquarters are at Poona. For 
adininistrative purposes, the whole State is divided into six circles 
as shown below :— 


Ninue of Cirele, Headquarters. 
1. Nasik Circle ae tg Nasik. 
2. Poona Circle bes 3% Poona, 
3. Nagpur Circle ie ks Nagpur. 
4. Amravati Circle "e i Amravati. 
5. Chanda Circle 4 a Nagpur. 
6. Bombay Circle ae -» Thana. 


At the Headquarters of each Circle is a Conservator of Forests. 

The Conservators have under them Divisional Forest Officers and 
Sub-Divisional Forest Officers, to-look after the administration of the 
Divisions and independent Sub-Divisions, respectively, The Divi- 
sional Forest Officers belong to. Maharashtra Forest Service, Class 1 
and the Sub-Divisional Forest Officers to Maharashtra Forest Service, 
Class Il. The Divisions) in’ some cases are divided into Sub-Divi- 
sions, which are in charge of Sub-Divisional Forest Officers. The 
Divisions, or Sub-Divisions as the case may be, are divided into 
small exceutive parts called “ Ranges” and each Range is managed 
by a Range Forest Officer, under the control of the Divisional Forest 
Officer or Sub-Divisional Forest Officer, as the case may be. The 
Range Forest Officer is a non-gazctted subordinate officer (Class IIT) 
who is usually trained at one of the forest colleges of India, i., 
those at Dehradun and Coimbatore. Each Range is sub-divided 
into “Rounds” and each “Round” is managed by a Round Officer 
or a Forester who is usually trained at one of the Forest Classes in 
the State. F inally cach Round. is sub-divided into “ Beats” and each 
Beat is in-charge of a “Beat Guard”. 


The Satara Forest Division, falling under the Poona Circle, is held 
hy the Divisional Forest Officer, Satara. Under him there are five 
Range Forest Officers and three independent Round Officers (under 
the direct control of the Divisional Forest Officer), one Range Forest 
Officer for Malshiras Afforestation Scheme, twenty Round Officers 
and 105 Beat Guards. Of these five Range Forest Officers, seven- 
teen Round Forest Officers and seventy-seven Beat Guards are 
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stationed in the Satara district. The following are the ranges and CHAPTER 13. 


independent rounds in the district. — 
me E Other Depart- 


Name of Range or Headquarters. District in which ments, 
Independent Round. it falls. Forest, 
Organisation, 
(1) Satara Range .. Satara .. Satara. 
(2) Karad Range .. Karad .. Satara and 
Sangli. 
(3) Patan Range +» Patan .. Satara. 
(4) Dhebewadi Range .. Dhebewadi .. Satara and 
Sangli. 
(5) Mahabaleshwar Range. Mahabaleshwar. Satara. 
(6) Phaltan Round ., Phaltan .. Satara. 


The Satara Forest Division spreads over the three districts of — Ferest Zones. 
Satara, Sangli and Sholapur, The details of the forest areas from 
the Satara district are given below :— 


; Reserved Protected Leased 
Area in charge of _ Forests Forests Forests 
(itesquare (i square (in square 
miles: ) miles.) miles, ) 
Forest Department tr 425-83 21°75 24°30 
Revenue Department Ps 10819 samaite adie 


eT LY 2 2 TIE TT 


Most of the forests in the district lie ina belt along the main range 
of the Sahyadris, and the rest are spread in patches throughout the 
district. Most of the forests are Staté owned and the rest are 
possessed by malkidars and inamdars. 


The type of vegetation is mainly governed by the amount of rain- 
fall in a particular locality. The rainfall varies considerably as the 
Division is spread over three districts, viz., Satara, Sangli and Shola- 
pur. Akkalkot taluka in Sholapur district receives an average rainfall 
of 30” during a year whereas Phaltan and Aundh in Satara district 
reccive 17” rainfall on an average during a year. The rest of the 
Division is broadly divided into three zones, viz., (1) Eastern Zone— 
In this zone the average rainfall during a year is 23-33”, (2) Central 
Zone—This zone receives an average annual rainfall of 96-20” and 
(3) Western Zone—In this zone the average rainfall during a year 
is very high, generally over 250’. Thus it is seen that the rain- 
fall gradually increases as we go to the West. Similarly, there are 
four very distinct types of forests met with on going from West to 
East. On the Sahyadri Ghats and their slopes, which are subjected 
to heavy precipitation, the evergreen forests are met with. This 
evergreen zone perceptibly merges into a zone of wet mixed deci- 
duous forests where teak is entirely absent but somewhat cvergreen 
species, e.g. Terminalia tomentosa, Dalbergia latifolia are in marked 
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predominance. This zone ‘in its turn merges into the dry mixed 
deciduous type where teak is plentiful and grows in association 
with other typically deciduous species like Anogeissus latifolia, 
Odina wodier, Schleichera trijuga. This type finally merges into 
a ‘Savannah’ type where the tree-growth is almost entirely absent 
due to deficient rainfall, poor soil and general deterioration caused 
by heavy incidence of grazing and ruthless cutting practised by the 
villagers before forest conservancy put a check to it. 

(A) Evergreen Forests (Western Zone).—The evergreen forests 
ure confined to the Sahyadrian Range where rainfall is excessive (72” 
to 252”) and the soil is lateritic. The common stunted type of ever- 
green forests consist of Syzygium cumini, Actinodaphne-hookeri, 
Glochidion lanceolarium, Memecylon edule, Terminalia-chebula, 
Couthium-didymum, ctc. A taller type of forest which is definitely 
a further advance towards the climax contains much of Memecylon 
edule, Sidroxylon-tomentosum, Symplocos-beddomei, Olea-dioica 
with other evergreen species. A stil] better tvpe of forest approaching 
nearly climax contains much of Litsea-stocksii and zeylanica, but 
Actinodaphne-hookeri predominates. Almost climax type of thick 
evergreen forests contain. the important species of Saccopetalum- 
tomentosum. Stereulia-guttata, — Machilus-glaucescens, Olea-dioica 
Actinodaphne-hookert and Syzygium cumini, 


(B) Dry mixed deciduous forests (Eastern and. Central Zones ).— 
The forests vary in quality from straight and well grown teak forming 
a high forest of fair quality to a retrograde scrub forest which is 
fairly common in the easter talukas particularly in Khandala peta. 
The latter is not a scrub climax due to climax limitations but a very 
debased form of dry mixed deciduous forest. {n inferior areas teak 
is found where there ts greater depth of soil and where land is more 
fertile. The other species consist of Boswellia-serrata, Anogeissus- 
latifolia, Odina-wodier, Schleichera-trijuga, Gymnosporia-~montana, 
Osyris-arborea, In poorer quality areas sandalwood comes under 
the cover of bushes. In yood quality areas one finds well grown teak 
in association with Anogcissus-latifolia, Terminalia-tomentosa, Butea- 
frondosa, Schleichera-trijuga, Grewia-tiliafolia, Cassia-fistula, Eloeo- 
dendron-glaucum, Albizzia-lebbek, Zizyphus-xylopyra. 

(C) Wet mixed deciduous forests—Throughout the Division there 
is a very clearly marked line between the evergreen forests in the 
zone of excessive rainfall generally above 100”, and the dry mixed 
deciduous forests in the Eastern Zone with a rainfall generally below 
60’. The wet mixed deciduous forests are, therefore, generally met 
with on the slopes of Sahyadri Hills where rainfall is more than 60”. 
At first on the lower slopes there is a change in some species, the 
conspicuous being the disappearance of teak. Adina cordifolia and 
Dalbergta latifolia increase while Terminalia tomentosa, Terminalia- 
belerica, Diospyros embryopteris and Garuga pinnate assume a rather 
more evergreen appearance. The other species commonly met with 
are Flacourtia-Sepiaria, Pterocarpus-marsupium, Ficus, spp. and 
Bridelia retusa, The shrubs met with are Carissa carandas, Zizyphus 
rugona, Woodfordia Kloribunda, Vitex negundo ete. 
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The Revenuc and Forest departments are closely interconnected in 
their work at a number of points. Afforestation and disafforesta- 
tion are practically joint functions of the Revenue and Forest depart- 
ments, since public rights in the land proposed for afforestation have 
to be settled by the Revenue department. Working Plans (described 
later) for the management and development of forests are prepared 
solely by the Forest department, but in so far as the prescriptions of 
Working Plan affect local supply and the rights and privileges of the 
inhabitants of the district, the approval of the Collector concerned 
has to be obtained before it is submitted to the Government by the 
Chief Conservator ot Forests, for sanction. 


The Divisional Forest Officer is directly responsible for the exploi- 
tation and regeneration of the forests according to sanctioned Work- 
ing Plans and other orders. He conducts sales, enters into contracts, 
supplies material to departments and the public, realises revenue and 
controls expenditure under instructions from the Conservator of 
Forests. He deals finally with forest offence cases, having power to 
compound the same. In short, he is responsible for forest administra- 
tion and management in all matters relating to technical forest opera- 
tions. 


The duties of the Sub-Divisional Forest Officer in charge of an 
independent Sub-Division are exactly the same as those of the Divi- 
sional Forest Officer, while the Assistant Conservator or Sub-Divisional 
Forest Officer attached to a Division assists the Divisional Forest 
Officer in the work of inspection and supervision of various kinds of 
silvicultural works requiring technical knowledge, besides attending 
to other duties entrusted by the Divisional Forest Officer. At present 
there is no Sub-Divisional Forest Officer under the Divisional Forest 
Officer, Satara. , 


The Range Forest Officer is in executive charge of his Range. He 
is responsible for carrying out, with the help of the Round Officers 
and Beat Guards, and according to the orders of the Divisional Forest 
Officer or the Assistant Conservator of Forests or Sub-Divisional 
Forest Officer, all the work in his charge, such as the marking, reserva- 
tion, girdling and felling of trees, the transport of timber, fuel etc. 
to the sale depots, sowing, planting, tending and other silvicultural 
operations, construction of roads, buildings and wells according to 
sanctioned plans and estimates, protection of forests and investigation 
of forest offences, supervision on removal of forest produce by: 
purchasers and by holders of rights and privileges and issue of forest 
transit passes and permits, 


The Forester’s duties include protection of forests, detection and 
investigation of forest offences, issue of forest transit passes and 
permits, collection of revenue from permits and compensation in 
offences, preservation of standards (i.e. the number and kind of trees 
prescribed for preservation and the manner of cutting ete.) in coupes 
. given out to contractors for cutting, inspection and protection of 
forests, and guidance and supervision of forest guards. 
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The Forest Guard’s functions are to patrol and protect all forests 
in his Beat, repair and maintain forest boundary marks, execute silvi- 
cultural works, viz. sowing, planting and creeper-cutting and detect 
forest offences. 


Under the Indian Forest Act (XVI of 1927), forests are divided 
into two categories, viz. reserved and protected forests. Before 
forests are classified they have to be subjected to regular settlement 
by a Forest Settlement Officer, who enquires into the existence of 
all public and private rights. fm case of reserved forests, the existing 
rights are either settled, transferred or commuted. In the case of 
protected forests, the rights are clearly recorded and regulated. The 
reserved forests of the Satara district coming under the Satara Forest 
Division measure 425-83 sq. miles and these are in charge of the 
Forest department. Further, 108-19 sq. miles are in charge of the 
Revenue department. The protected forests in the district under the 
Forest department are 21:75 sq. miles. 


In addition to the above there are two different kinds of leased 
forests in this Division, viz. (a) Forests entrusted by the owner to 
the care of the Forest departinent fer such period and on such terms 
as are mutually agreed upon, and, (b) Such forests as Government 
have acquired either-on perpetual tenureship or for such period as 
Government may be pleased to retain them on certain specific terms 
under agreement. “The total Teased forests in the Division are 
24°86 sq. miles of which 24:30 sq. miles are in Satara district, All 
reserved forests and leased forests in charge of the Forest department 
are organised and managed according to the prescription of the 
Working Plans. A’ Working Plan is a document which lays down 
the details of scientifie management of a forest for a prescribed number 
of years. Before a Working Plan is drawn up a survey is made of 
the growing stock, at times by actual enumeration and an analysis is 
made of the stems of standing trees to determine the rate of growth 
of the principal species with special reference to the soil and the 
climatic conditions of cach Jocality. On the basis of the data thus 
collected, plans are drawn up for felling, regenerating, silvicultural 
treatment and protection of forests with provision for the due exercise 
of the rights and privileges of the people, including grazing of cattle, 
The preparation of the Working Plans for this Division is done by' the 
Divisional Forest Officer, Working Plans, Poona and Amravati Circles, 
Pooua, who is under the Conservator of Forests, Poona Circle, Poona. 


The main functions of the Forest department are exploitation, 
regeneration, and protection of forests according to the sanctioned 
Working Plans and other orders and the conduct of sales, entering 
into contracts and supply of material to Government departments and 
the public. In addition a number of schemes under the Second Five 
Year Plan are executed by this department in this Division, The 
salient aspects of the functions are described below ;— 

(1) Regeneration and maintenance.—As the area is cut and tree 
growth removed, it is regenerated with fresh crop. Great care and 
precaution are taken against damages by man, animals, insects and 
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other pests and against adverse climatic influences, and other 
inanimate agencies. Damage by man is caused by (1) lighting of 
fires, (2) encroachments, (3) faulty exploitation methods, including 
illicit cuttings, and (4) misuse of forest rights and privileges. Though 
occasionally forest fires may originate from natural causes, in the 
vast majority of cases they are due to human action, either within 
or without the forests. To prevent damage by fire, the whole-hearted 
support and co-operation of the public is required. This co-operation 
is secured through the authority and influence of the village headman, 
Precautionary measures like fire-tracing and early burning are also 
taken by the department in good time. Clearing of shrubby growth 
along roads and paths is also done to avert any fire spreading in the 
forest, Rigid patrolling and vigilant watch against unauthorised 
felling and removal of forest produce by the villagers is resorted to. 
Offenders in respect of unauthorised grazing and other damage from 
cattle are dealt with under the Forest Act and other laws. 


(2) System of management,—The area under the management of 
the department in the district is worked ander various silvicultural 
systems, prescribed in the current Working Plan». Regeneration work 
is carried out in two ways, viz. (1) mainly by natural means 
(coppice) and (2) mainly by artificial means. Under the coppice 
system, trees are allowed to be cut /at ground level or near it, and 
regeneration takes place naturally by shoots from the stump. Under 
the artificial system, when trees are felled, regeneration is effected 
by artificial methods, such as sowing, transplanting of root and 
shoot cuttings called stumps, in regularly spaced lines. Cleaning, 
thinning and other cultural operations. are also wmdertaken by the 
department in the coupes as detailed below :— 


Name of working 
Circle, Cleanings, Thinnings. 


Ist 2nd. Ist 2nd 3rd. 
Fuel Working Circle... 2nd year 4th year... 10th year. 20th year 


as pier Working Sth year ney 16th year. 36th year S6th year. 
‘ircle. 


Cultural Operations. 
Ist 2nd 
Main Working Circle 6th year sane 6th year 21st year 


LE ET -eS AAA COANE LOE HS AES Tiras eS. na 


With a view to demonstrate to the public how the barren areas 
could be successfully reclothed with tree species, afforestation 
schemes are also undertaken, 


Grants of bare or exploited areas in reserved forests are made on 
‘agri-silvi’ basis on temporary tenure. Under this system villagers 
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are encouraged to produce food crops along with plantation of tree 
species. In this district this system of grant of forest land has proved 
to be unsuccessful because the lessee does not observe the silvi part 
of the operation, Agri-silvi cultivation and pure cultivation in forest 
lands is not much encouraged now-a-days, as such cultivation leads 
to disafforestation of lands, and consequently, the total forest area is 
reduced. Old grants are however, continued. 


(3) Exploitation. —Forest products of this Division are divided into 
two main classes, ie. major and minor. The chief major forest 
products are timber, firewood, and charcoal. Almost all the major 
forest produce is consumed in the Satara Forest Division only and 
practically no major forest produce is exported. The chief minor 
forest products are grass, Hirda, Shikekai, and Apta and Tembhurni 
leaves. 


The major forest produce is derived out of the coupes due for work- 
ing. These are advertised for sale and are sold by tenders or by public 
auction. 


With a view to providing firewood and charcoal to the residents of 
the hill stations at. Mahabaleshwar and Panchgani at reasonable 
prices, two firewood and charcoal depots at these two hill stations 
are run by this department. The average consumption of charcoal 
and firewood at these two depots is as under :—~ 


Charcoal Firewood, 
Malcolmpeth Depot .. 25Tons .. 100 stacks of 400 Cft. 
Panchgani Depot +. 100 Tons .. 400 stacks of 400 Cft, 


Coupes in these felling series of the Fuel Working which have been 
set apart for the supply of charcoal and firewood to the depots are 
worked departmentally. 


The minor forest products are sold by tenders or auction. Some 
minor forest produce is also sold on permits. 


In 1958-59, the total income of the Forest Division accruing from 
all sources was Rs. 1,97,769 and the total expenditure was 
Rs. 4,82,229. The expenditure was more than income as the total 
expenditure was inclusive of the expenditure on various development 
schemes under Second Five Year Plan. 


Forest Roads.—The total length of forest roads in the Division is 
two miles and seven furlongs. There are only two forest roads in 
the Division and both of them are non-metal roads. 


Relations with people.—The recognised forest rights, privileges and 
concessions given to the people in Satara district are embodied in 
the Bombay Forest Manual, Vol. III. In the district the people enjoy 
the special privileges of removal of karvi for agricultural purposes, 
and removal of Mhowra fruits for their use, in addition to the general 
privileges of taking water from the forest, way to water in forest, 
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tree grazing in open forests, removal of stones and earth from approved 
places for domestic and agricultural use, etc. In the application of 
forest rights and privileges and in the work of forest protection and 
exploitation the officials of the Forest department come into direct 
contact with the people. 


Vana Mahotsava._The Government of India inaugurated in 1950 
an important programme called ‘Vana Mahotsava’ to be celebrated 
in the first week of July every year. However, week of celebration 
of Vana Mahotsava is different for each district and is fixed after 
taking into consideration the probable period of starting of the 
rains. The object of Vana Mahotsaca is to encourage the planting of 
as many trees as possible in suitable localities. In choosing the trees, 
preference is given to quick-growing species of economic value such 
as babul, bamboo, fruit trees, shade trees, ornamental trees and 
fodder trees, Free supply of seedlings is made to the public and to 
other departments for planting during annual Vana Mahotsava and 
nurseries for the purpose are raised at Godoli in Satara Range, Varade 
in Karad Range, Gureghar in Mahabaleshwar Range, Bhosgaon in 
Dhebewadi Range and Vihe in Patan Range and-other suitable places 
in the district. The supply of seedlings to public is made through 
the District Development Board which distributes seedlings to the 
people of various talukas. The after-care of the young plants is 
undertaken by‘ the individuals or by the public bodies to whom seed- 
lings are supplied. Cultivators desirous of planting trees in the 
Forest department area or on road-side areas belonging to the Public 
Works department are given sanads enabling them to take the fruits 
of the trees planted by them. Government waste lands and forest 
lands are made available whenever possible for planting mango 
groves, to be owned commonly by the villagers and financial assistance 
at the rate of Re. 1 per tree per year for a period of five years is 
diven in cases of groves consisting of 100 or more mango trees. 


(1) Scheme for improvement of denuded areas in Satara Range.— 
The scheme aims at afforestation in an area of 851 acres and 
16 gunthas and improvement of the already afforested area of 351 acres 
ind 34 gunthas at an estimated cost of Rs. 61,243. Plantation works 
‘a an area of 558 acres and 16 gunthas were carried out during the 
irst three years of the Second Five Year Plan period. The expendi- 
ure incurred so far is Rs. 80,556-87. During the period 1959-61 an 
wea of 720 acres will be afforested at an estimated cost of Rs. 35,792 
n addition to the maintenance of already afforested areas. The 
ccheme is progressing satisfactorily. 


(2) Kaju Plantation Scheme.—Kajt is a dollar earning commodity. 
tis also a very hardy species, not requiring exacting conditions for 
ts growth. Therefore, this scheme is intraduced with a view to clothe 
he inferior land with species of economic value. The scheme aims 
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CHAPTER 13. at plantation of cashewnut in an aren of 550 acres at an estimated 

tier Deparie cost of Rs. 48,448 - 64. During the year 1958-59 some pre-monsoon 

iments. works were carried out in an area of about 153 acres at a cost of 

ike: Rs. 3,609-89. In the year 1959-60, all 550 acres were proposed to 

Second Five Year be planted after completing the pre-monsoon works in the remaining 

Plan Schemes. area at a cost of Rs, 82,443. The plantation raised will be maintained 
in 1960-61 at an estimated cost of Rs. 9,153-75, 

(3) Scheme for raising of live-hedge of agave.—The scheme is 
introduced with a view to provide an effective fence to demarcate 
forest boundaries, to check up the encroachments over the forest 
areas and to protect the plantations from stray cattle. The scheme 
aims at raising of agave hedge along the periphery of 624 miles. 
So far, the number of miles fenced is 323 at a cost of Rs, 5,022-94. 
Tt was proposed to fence a length of 15 miles in 1959-60 at a cost of 
Rs. 3,000 and another 15 miles at the sume cost in 1960-61. 

(4) Establishment of wet nurseries.—The scheme is introduced with 
a view to supply seedlings and stumps for the annual Vana Mahotsava, 
Five nurseries have therefore been started in the Second Five Year 
Plan period to achieve, the <aim, Till 1959, an expenditure of 
Rs. 17,736-39 has been ineurred: During the period 1959-61 all these 
nurseries will be maintained at an estimated cost of Rs. 9,637+92. 

(5) Scheme for raising of special teak plantation—The scheme is 
introduced with a view to increase the area under teak especially in 
Patan taluka. The sclieme aims, at plantation of teak over 50 acres 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 6,198. Plantation work in an area of 
10 acres has so far been carried out at a cost of Rs, 1,254-41. The 
remaining area of 40 acres will be planted durmg 1959-61 at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 5,158. 

(6) Scheme for afforestation and rehabilitation of pasture 
lands.-The scheme is introduced with a view to wire fence thc 
selected Kinans in order to protect them from continuous grazing. 
With the protection afforded, it is expected that the kurans will be 
improved to a considerable extent. Till 1959 the expenditure in- 
curred on the scheme was Rs. 10,805:08. An expenditure oj 
Rs. 11,343 is estimated during 1959-60. 

(7) Scheme for establishment of a park at Mahabaleshwar~ 
Mahabaleshwar is one of the most fascinating hill stations of the 
Maharashtra State and is visited by a large number of tourists anc 
distinguished persons from all over the country. It also attracts schoo 
children and college students during their academic and pleasure 
excursions. Since the local flora is limited to a few kinds of tree: 
like Jamun, Hirda, Pisa, Anjani, etc, there has been a long-felt neec 
to introduce varicus suitable ornamental, economic and exotic 
species both to break the monotony of the indigenous vegetation anc 
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also to increase the economic potential of these forests. This needed CHAPTER 13. 
research to find out the most suitable species for the characteristic = 
shallow and lateritic soil and the high rainfall of the plateau. oe ae 
Consequently, experimental plantation of various non-indigenous : 

' 3 Forest. 
species were undertaken by' the Forest Department since 1943. In gecond Five Year 
order to combine this aesthetic and economic development affording Plan Schemes, 
the enjoyment and education of the public, the idea to establish 
a Forest Park at Mahabaleshwar was first conceived in 1955, Accord- 
ingly, a scheme costing Rs. 45,060 and spread over a period of five 
years was drawn up in June, 1956 under the Second Five Year Plan, 
and the Pratapsinh Park was opened in March, 1957. The park has 
become an object of popular attraction. The park has a number of 
interesting items, the children’s corner being one of them. Till 1959, 
the expenditure incurred on the Park was Rs. 72,869-76- During 
the period 1959-61 the expected expenditure was Rs. 1,05,942 bringing 
the plan expenditure to Rs. 1,78,811-76. The Scheme for the establish- 
ment of the Park has become a great success and a visit to the Park 
is a pleasure for the visitors to this beautiful hill station. 

(8) Construction of Herbarium-cum-Reading Room in Park at 
Mahabaleshwar.—This Scheme is introduced to increase the utility of 
the Park so that the adults and children could be further induced 
to know more about the forests, the trees, shrubs and vegetation in 
general by a visit to the herbarium which is intended to be furnished 
with specimens of all important forest trees, shrubs and herbs found 
in Maharashtra State. The expenditure so far incurred on the con- 
struction of the herbarium hall. and providing literature is 
Rs. 26,884:94. During the period 1959-61 an expenditure of 
Rs. 34,000 will be incurred on furnishing the herbarium with interest- 
ing items. 


(9) Village Forest Panchayat Scheme.—Owing to the deteriora- 
tion of forests and their mal-distribution the villagers are finding 
it difficult to get the facilities of grazing, fodder and fuel etc. It is, 
therefore, proposed to get the deteriorated treeless tracts improved 
by the efforts of the villagers. Villagers are being advised very often 
and more so at the time of the annual Vana Mahotsava to abstain 
from burning cow-dung as fuel which is to be used for manuring 
agricultural fields. They are also asked to take more care about their 
cattle wealth which is the backbone of the agricultural industry in 
India. To achieve this, Maharashtra Government have included the 
improvement of grazing land and development of woodlands in the 
list of the local development works and the schemes relating to the 
improvement of grazing lands and wood lands are included under 
the Community Development programme, 


The scheme has heen introduced to meet the vital necessity of the 
villagers in respect of grazing, fodder and fuel as far as possible. 
The scheme is called ‘Creation of wood lands and improvement of 
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CHAPTER 18, grass lands’. In Satara district the following villages have taken 
up this work on a very modest scale :— 


Other Depart- 


ments, an eT ott aoe Fae 
Forest. ; ; 
Second Five Year Name of C. D. Biock. Name of village. Area in 
Plan Schemes, acres. 


Karad ». (Lb) Kiwai 3 as 10 — 00 
(2) Wagheri ae nee 5 — 00 

(3) Masur ie Ms 10 — 00 

(4) Tulsan ea Pa 10 — 00 

(5) Kole si ae 10 — 00 

45 ~~ 00 

Satara oe .. (1) Nagthana “ i 8 — 00 
(2) Nagewadi is ce 6 — 26 

14 —- 26 


The works were carried out cntirely by the villagers themselves 
under the technical advice and guidance of the Forest department. 
Special staff was appointed by the department for this purpose. 


Koyna Project—The Forest Department is intimately connected 
with the Koyna Project in respect of the following :— 
(1) Clearance of tree-growth from the submergible area, 
(2) Grant of forest land for rehabilitation to the affected people. 


Clearance of tree-growth-of the submergible area is done by the 
Forest Department with the help of the available supply of labour. 
Since the submergible tree growth is difficult of access and not 
valuable, it is not possible to work the area at a profit, The project 
authorities have agreed to bear the loss involved in the clearance. 


As regards the rehabilitation, the affected people choose a_parti- 
cular land for resettlement. The Rehabilitation Officer, Koyna, after 
consultation with Land Utilisation Officer regarding its suitability for 
cultivation refers the case to the Forest department which obtains 
Government sanction for disafforestation of the forest Jand and the 
land is cleared thereafter. 


Koyna Project, 


THe Direcronare or INDUSTRIES, 


INDUSTRIES. THE WORK OF THE DiREcroRATE OF INDUsTRIES is mainly confined 
Organisation, —_ to the development and progress of cottage, small-scale and large- 
scale industries in the State, 


The Officer directly in charge of cottage, small-scale and large- 
scale industries in Satara district is the Deputy Director of Industries 
(Class I State Service), who has his headquarters at Poona, and whose 
jurisdiction also extends to the districts of Poona, Ahmadnagar, Sangli, 
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Kolhapur, Sholapur and Osmanabad. He works directly under the 
Additional Industries Commissioner, Maharashtra State so far as 
small-scale and cottage industries are concerned and wnder the 
Director of Industries, Maharashtra State, Bombay, so far as large- 
scale industries are concerned. He is also in charge of work connected 
with the administration of the Bombay: Weights and Measures Act 
(XV of 1932), the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement ) 
Act (LXIX of 1958), and the Hyderabad Weights and Measures Act, 
1356 Fasli, and the respective Rules thereunder. Under these three 
Acts, his functions relate to the enforcement of the Weights and 
Measures Act, collection of revenue in the form of fees for verifica« 
‘ion and/or reverification and stamping of weights and measures, 
ate. He is authorised to grant and/or renew registration under the 
Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932, and licences under the 
Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958 to repairers 
of and/or dealers in weights and measures, weighing and/or measur- 
ing instruments etc. to applicants complying with the prescribed 
equirements under intimation to the Directorate of Industries. He 
's also designated as Deputy Controller_of Weights and Measures 
ander the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958. 
He is required to render all possible assistance to the occupiers of 
‘actories with a view to obtaining statistical returns, complete in all 
sespects, in good time. He also collects industrial and commercial 
‘information on a voluntary basis as and when required either by 
che State or by the Union Government. He undertakes investigations 
n comnection with cases of trade disputes with parties in the district 
‘eferred to by Indian embassies abroad or foreign embassies in India. 
Sases of breaches of the provisions of the Trade and Marks Act, 1958 
uw Emblems and Names (Prevention of Improper Use) Act (XII of 
1950), are also investigated by him. In addition, he is empowered to 
sanction loans under the State Aid to Industries Rules to the limit 
of Rs, 1,000 in each case, to applicants in his jurisdiction, subject to 
he condition that the total amount sanctioned by him does not 
‘xceed Rs. 5,000 in any one year. His miscellaneous duties extend 
co investigation of applications. (for industrial purposes) from parties 
n his area for a licence under the Industries (Development and 
Regulation) Act, 1951; for requirements of power, water, land acqui- 
sition, erection of buildings ; for essentiality certificate in connection 
with the import and for applications for raw materials and machinery, 
Wotment of controlled materials such as iron and steel, cement, etc. 
und exports. 


The Deputy Director of Industries is assisted in his work by an 
{ndustries Officer and other subordinate staff stationed at Poona. 
30 far as Satara clistrict is concerned he is assisted by an Industries 
Officer stationed at Satara and by three Junior Industries Inspectors 
ind three Manual Assistants with their headquarters at Satara, Phaltan 
ind Karad. 


The duties assigned to the former Inspector of Weights and 
Measures under the Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932 and 
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the Rules thereunder are now carried out by the Industries Inspectors 
who are also assigned duties under the Hyderabad Weights and 
Measures Act and Rules and the Bombay Weights and Measures 
(Enforcement) Act and Rules wherever these Acts are in force. The 
main purpose of these Acts is to provide for the adoption and compul- 
sory use of standard weights and measures in the State. No weight 
or measure or weighing or measuring instrument may be sold, 
delivered or used for trade, unless it has been verified or re-verified 
in the manner prescribed by the Rules made under these Acts and 
stamped by an Inspector with a stamp of verification. Fees are fixed 
for verification, stamping, etc. It is the duty of the Inspectors to 
carry out the verification and stamping and collect the fees. 


The Standards of Weight and Measures Act, 1956 has established 
in India the standard weights and measures based on the Metric 
System. The changeover to the Metric System will, however be 
gradual, spread over 10 years. The Government of Maharashtra have 
enacted the complementary legislation, viz., Bombay Weights and 
Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958, and the Rules thereunder. 


It was decided by»the State-Government that the provisions of 
the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958 in so 
far as they relate to weights or measures should be introduced in 
a phased programme in specified areas of the State. So far as Satara 
district is concerned the exelusive use of Metric Weights for all 
transactions in trade and commerce has been made compulsory 
from October 1, 1961 in the Satara Municipal Area and in the rest 
of the district it came into effect along with all other areas of the 
State from April 1, 1962. 


So far as measures of capacity in Metric units are concerned, the 
same have been introduced with effect from October 1, 1961 ir 
municipal areas of Satara only with a transitional period of one year 
during which the use of old measures in seers and gallons will be 
permitted side by side with the measures in Metric units. 


The Industries Inspectors have to carry out duties in connectior 
with collection of statistics from scheduled industries coming under 
first schedule of the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 
1951 employing 10 to 49 workers. Government of India has delegated 
to them the powers for collecting quarterly production statistics from 
such units under Industrial Undertakings (Collection of Information 
and Statistics) Rule, 1959. The units are required to submit quarterly 
statistical returns in the prescribed pro forma, The Inspectors havc 
to ensure that the factories concerned maintain proper accounts and 
registers and have to render assistance in completing the returns. 
They have also to attend to the work connected with the conduct 
of ad hoc surveys of various small-scale industries at the instance of 
the State Government and the Central Government. Besides, they 
have to carry out duties in connection with the registration of small- 
scale industrial undertakings in order to have a correct picture of 
various small-scale industries in the State, 
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On transfer of the activities of cottage industries to the Directorate 
of Industries with effect from December 1, 1960, the Deputy 
Director of Industries, Poona, has to look after the work of following 
loan schemes :— 


(1) Grant of loans under State Aid to Industries Rules. 
(2) Loans to backward class artisans, 

(3) Loans to trained or bona-fide artisans. 

(4) Loans to educated unemployed persons, 


In addition to the above loan schemes the following cottage indus- 
tries training schools and production centres are working in Satara 
district which are looked after by the Deputy Director of Industries 
Poona :— 

(1) Carpentry and Smithy School, Karad. 
(2) Pit Tanning Centre, Satara. 
(3) Retanning and Finishing Unit, Satara. 


An Industrial estate is being established at Karad where 20 factory 
sheds have been constructed for locating small-scale industrial units. 


DEPARTMENT OF CoTraGE INDUSTRIES AND INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVES. 


SATARA OFFICE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF CoTTAcr INDUSTRIES AND 
InpustriaL Co-overatives is under the administrative control of the 
Assistant Director of Cottage Industries and Assistant Registrar for 
Industrial Co-operatives, Kolhapur, at the sub-divisional level. His 
next superior at the Divisional level is the Deputy Director of Cottage 
Industries and Deputy Registrar of Industrial Co-operatives, Poona 
Division, Poona. The Director of Cottage Industries and Additional 
Registrar for Industrial Co-operatives, Maharashtra State, Poona, is 
the head of the department. 


The Assistant Director of Cottage Industries and Assistant Registrar 
for Industrial Co-operatives, Kolhapur, has general powers of super- 
vision over :— 

(1) denionstration parties and peripatetic schools, 

(2) industrial co-operative societies, and 

(3) survey! work in connection with industrial co-operatives and 
village industries. 

He has general control over the Government staff in the district per- 
taining to cottage industries and industrial co-operatives. He enter- 
tains and scrutinises applications for loans from individual artisans, 
educated unemployed, backward class persons and co-operative 
societies, and forwards them to the Deputy Director concerned or 
Director of Cottage Industries as the case may be. He also sees 
that agreements in connection with the loans sanctioned are properly 
executed, after which the loans are disbursed by him. He endeavours 
to introduce improved implements and improved methods of produc- 
tion in village and cottage industries and communicates to the Small 
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{Industries Research Institute at Poona the problems requiring research 
in regard to such implements and methods. He has to maintain 
contact with associations of artisans or with individual artisans in. 
the district who have distinguished themselves in their respective 
industries, make a continuous study of the needs of the different 
cottage and village industries and render help in the revival of the 
decaying and extinct industries, particularly through utilisation of 
locally available raw materials. It is partly his duty to prepare 
schemes for the development of cottage industries and industrial 
co-operatives. 


Under the Assistant Registrar is the District Officer of Cottage 
Industries and Industrial Co-operatives, Satara. He attends to the 
organisation of industrial co-operatives and development and promo- 
tion of small-scale industries. He is expected to supervise the work- 
ing of demonstration parties, production centres, training schools, 
etc, and is responsible for recommending Joans and subsidies to 
industrial societies and for recovery of the stipulated instalments. 
The District Officer, Cottage Industries and Industrial Co-operatives, 
Satara, is assisted inhis work by one Grade TH and two Grade III 
Industrial Supervisors, one Handloom Supervisor, one Instructor in 
Cotton Weaving and one Jobber for powerloom scheme, 


In 1959, the various types of industrial societies in the district were 
as under ;— 


1. Weavers’ societies ae - es 22 

2. Labour contract societies .. bes mA 14 

3. Tanners’ and-leather workers’ societies .. se 10 

4, Fibre workers’ societies .. = re 11 

5. Oil ghani workers’ societics se 9 

6. Wool weavers’ societies . .. 8 1s 7 

7. Forest labourers’ societics .. ss ie 6 

8. Potters’ societies Sed i ah 3 

9. Carpenters’ and smiths’ societies ‘ “fe 2 

10. Women’s societies Sis a Re 2 
ll. Work-shop workers’ socicties ; d 2 
J2. Printing Press workers’ societies a ai 1 
13. Soap Factory workers’ societies ea ‘3 1 
14, District Industrial Association j 1 
15 Bee-keepers’ socicties os ba ai 1 
16. Umbrella manufacturing workers’ societies xe 1 
93 


These Societies with a total membership of 5,576 in 1959 had the 
share capital of Rs. 1,73,664 and the total working capital of 
Rs, 5,02,443. During 1958-59 rebate on sale of handloom cloth was 
given to the weavers’ socicties to the extent of Rs. 20,992 and manage- 
ment grant of Rs. 6,518 has been granted to societies for dye house 
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and sale depots. In addition accessories worth Rs. 3,570 were granted 
to these socicties. The powerloom scheme has also been introduced 
in the district at Phaltan and powerlooms have been already allotted 
and installed. Similarly it is proposed to introduce powerloom at 
Atit. The number of registered handlooms in the district was 
2,057 in 1959, 


There are two production centres and two peripatetic schools in 
the district run by the department of Cottage Industries. A pit 
tanning centre has been started at Satara in March 1957 under the 
Second Five-Year Plan. The object of the centre is to introduce 
improved methods of tanning amongst the local tanners. The re- 
tanning and finishing centre at Satara, has a large scope for the 
development of the tanning industry because the local tanners of 
whom there is a large number, use old methods of tanning. Technical 
advice and practical demonstration is being given to the local tanners 
so that their old methods might be improved. A carpentry and smithy 
school has been started at Karad. Fifteen trainees have been 
admitted to the school, when its fresh term began in April, 1959, 
The term period extends over one year, After completion of the 
course, certificates are awarded to successful candidates by the 
Department. Trainees are paid a stipend at the rate of Rs. 25 per 
month. A leather work school has been started at Shirwal in Khandala 
peta since December 1958 when fifteen regular trainees were 
admitted. The duration of the term is of one year. The trainees are 
paid a stipend of Rs, 20 per month. Training in improved methods 
of leather work and use of improved tools and equipment is given. 


Technical experts in various industries attached to the office of 
the Director of Cottage Industries, Poona, give technical advice to the 
industrial co-operatives as well as production centres and peripatetic 
schools. Various methods of production, use of improved tools and 
equipment and various chemical processes are tried to minimise the 
cost of production. Government also helps in marketing the products 
of cottage industries through Government subsidies, sales depots and 
emporia and also through the mobile van placed at the disposal of 
Deputy Director, Cottage Industries, Poona. Till 1959 a sum of 
Rs. 63,200 was disbursed among eight weavers’ co-operative societies 
in the district under the handloom development scheme and a sum 
of Rs. 99,087 has been advanced to fourteen societies other than the 
weavers’ co-operative societies as direct departmental loans. Govern- 
ment loan through the department and through various schemes to 


help weavers’ co-operative societies as well as other types of societies 


to meet their requirements of working capital is sanctioned in Satara 
as in other districts, 


In cases where it is not possible to form a co-operative society of 
artisans or in cases where societies are not in a position to solve 
the problems of the individual artisans, loans to individuals for deve- 
lopment of cottage industries are also granted by the Cottage Indus- 
tries department. Till 1959, individual artisans engaged in various 
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industries have been granted loans under various schemes as detailed 
below :-—- 


Scheme. No. of Loan. Subsidy. 
Artisans. 
J. Backward Class Artisans ae 49 35,530°00 1,185:00 
2, Bona fide Craftsmen .. ee 34 12,932°50 562°50 
3. Educated Unemployed A 17 18,412°50 2,162'50 
4, State Aid to Industries Rules... 9 18,700-00 Nil. 
Total .. 109  —-94,575-00 —-:3,910-00 


There are four development blocks in the first stage at Satara, 
Patan, Wai and Khandala, one block in the second stage at Karad 
and two pre-extension blocks at Javli and Koregaon. All first stage 
blocks have been provided with an Extension Officer for Industries, 
There is no Extension, Officer.for Industries for W-Stage Block at 
Karad, Industrial activities inthe. Karad Block are looked after by 
the Extension Officer (Co-operatives), H-Stage Block, Karad, 


The Block started functioning during 1956. During the budget 
period peripatetic schools in hosiery, carpentry and smithy, tailoring 
and toys and doll-making for women were conducted out of the 
Block funds and 60 trainees received training in the abovementioned 
industries. Glue manufacturing was also taken up and 19 industrial 
co-operative socicties were formed in the Block area. 

The Block was started-on Ist November 1956, The activity in 
the Block area consisted in running peripatetic schools in tailoring 
for men. Short courses for three months for training in tailoring 
for mahila mandals were taken at Malharpeth, Patan, etc, in the Block 
area, Leather work school at Tarale and a carpentry and smithy 
school at Dhebewadi arc also being conducted. Till 1959, 80 trainces 
have undergone training in various industrial activities in the peri- 
patetic schools, In 1959, there were twelve industrial co-operative 
societies in the Block area. 

The Patan and Satara Block period expired on Ist November 1959 
and the blocks have been converted into stage II Blocks, The acti- 
vities which were undertaken in stage I period are continued with 
the available funds in Stage TI, 

The block was started on 2nd October 1956 and the following acti- 
vities have been taken up in the block area. About one hundred 
trainees were trained in various industries in the peripatetic schools 
conducted by the Block authorities. The various peripatetic schools 
were: dyeing and printing school, carpentry and smithy school, 
tailoring schools, schools for training in sheet metal training in fibre 
work and for training mahila mandals in soap-making at six places 
in the block area. ‘n 2959, there were 12 industrial co-operative 
societies in the Block. 
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‘Lhe Block was started on Ist April 1958. There is a tailoring class 
for mahila mandals each at Shirwal and at Lonand. One Departmental 
school in leather work is functioning in the block area. In 1959, there 
were five industrial co-operative societies in the block, 


The Block is a Stage If block, with a budget provision of 
Rs. 50,000 of which Rs. 10,000 as recurring and Rs. 40,000 as non- 
recurring. One departmental carpentry and smithy school is function- 
ing at Karad. In 1959, there were twenty industrial co-operative 
societies in the block area. 


A pre-extension service scheme has been recently applied to the 
Javli and Koregaon talukas in the district. 


All the industrial activities in the development block areas are 
carried out with the help of the community development block staff 
irrespective of the block to which it is attached and in co-operation 
with all other Government departments in the district, 


The Khadi and Village Industries Board is functioning in the district 
with a staff of one District Organiser and-one Oil Ghani Inspector 
stationed at Satara. The Village ‘Industries-Board undertakes the 
activities including (1) vastra swavalamban scheme ; (2) production 
of khadi; (3) popularising Amber Charakha; (4) development of 
wool industry ; (5) promoting silk industry ; (6) neera and palm gur 
scheme and classes in neera and palm gur; (7) gur and Khandsari 
production ; (8) scheme to help oil men’s co-operative societies ; 
(9) hand-pounding of rice; (10) extraction of fibres; (11) glue 
manufacturing. and (12) potteries. 


The bee-keeping scheme undertaken it Mahabaleshwar area and 
the Parli Valley and Koyna Valley by the Village Industries Board 
and the Khadi Commission has made considerable progress in the 
collection of honey. The Board runs a bee-keeping research centre 
and an emporium for selling honey at Mahabaleshwar. 


THe Co-operative DEPARTMENT, 


‘THE Co-oOPERATIVE DEPARTMENT IN THE Satara District is in the 
administrative charge of the District Deputy Registrar who is a Class I 
Gazetted Officer in the Maharashtra Co-operative Service. He is 
assisted by three Assistant Registrars who are Class II Gazetted 
Officers. The jurisdiction of the three Assistant Registrars is 
demarcated on territorial basis as indicated below :— 


Assistant Registrar. Jurisdiction. 


Assistant Registrar, C. S$. I ..  Karad, Patan and  Koregaon 
Talukas. 

Assistant Registrar, C. S. IT .,  Phaltan, Khatay and Man 
Talukas and Khandala Peta. 

Assistant Registrar C. S. IIT .. Satara, Javli and Wai Talukas 
and Mahabaleshwar Peta. 
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The three Assistant Registrars are responsible for all matters 
relating to co-operative societies including industrial co-operatives, 
regulated markets, money lending, and paddy blocks from their 
respective territorial charges. In the field, the District Deputy 
Registrar and the Assistant Registrars are assisted by two Co-opera- 
tive Officers, four Assistant Co-operative Officers, four Industrial 
Supervisors and one Powerloom Jobber who are mainly responsible 
for organisation of co-operative societies, development of the 
co-operative movement, supervision over all types of co-operative 
societies in rural and semi-rural areas, 

The co-ordination of the departmental activities at the district 
level is done by! the District Deputy Registrar, who ensures the 
internal co-ordination of the field responsibilities which are performed 
by the Assistant Registrars, Co-operative Socicties and Assistant 
Co-operative Officers, Industrial Supervisors etc. The office of the 
District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Satara, consists 
of following staff :— 

One Office Superintendent, four Head Clerks, eight Senior 
Clerks (including “ene. Statistical Assistant), and ten Junior 
Clerks, 

The Office of the District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Satara, attends to day-to-day disposal of correspondence received 
in the name of the District Deputy Registrar under the overall 
control of the District Deputy Registrar and the Assistant Registrars. 

The supervisory staff serves as, the last link in the administrative 
machinery. Their main responsibility is confined to intensive super- 
vision over the working of all agricultural credit, Seca and multi- 
purpose societies. They are-expected to inspect every society under 
their charge at least once in three months. They are, in addition, 
required to assist the societics in the preparation of normal credit 
statements and assets registers and also in making arrangements for 
provision of crop finance. There are 26 Supervisors working in the 
district. They work as friends, philosophers and guides of the 
societies, The appointments of supervisors are made by the Divi- 
sional Joint Registrar of Co-operative Societies from among those 
who have undergone training at the Regional Co-operative Schools 
and have passed the prescribed examination. They are under the 
control and direction of the District Supervision Committee which 
functions under ‘direct contro] of Provincial Board of Supervision. 

The Committee consists of— 

l. The District Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Satara, 

2. The Chairman of the Central Financing Agency viz.: The 
Satara District Central Co-operative Bank. 

3. The Chairman of the District Co-operative Board. 

4. One or two representatives of the Taluka Co-operative 
Supervising Unions in the district. 

5. One representative of the Agricultural Non-Credit Societies 
in the district. 
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The Co-operative Olficer is the Secretary of the Committee. The 
Committee recommends disciplinary action, whenever necessary 
against the Supervisors, scrutinise and check their tour programmes 
and diaries and take periodical reviews on the working of the super- 
vising unions and the Supervisors. 

A Supervising Union is formed for nearly every taluka by societies 
registered in the area. All Agricultural Credit Societies, Seva 
Societies and Multi-purpose societies are eligible for membership 
of these unions. The main functions of the Supervising Unions are 
(i) to advise, guide, assist, rectify and control the constituent 
societies by efficient and regular supervision and (2) to provide 
a means of assessing the credit of each of its constituent societies 
and to make recommendations in this behalf to the financing agency, 
The Supervisors of the area act as Secretaries of Unions. 

The subjoined table indicates the number of Taluka Supervising 
Unions in this district together with a total number of Agricultural 
Credit, Seca and Multipurpose Societies, affiliated to them. 


Of which are 


No. of Agricultural 
Sr. Name of the Supervising Union, societies credit 
Ne, affiliated. societies. 
1 2 3 4 
J Satara Va Javli Co-operative Supervising 91 88 
Union Limited, Satara. 
2 Wai Taluka, Wai... “a a 57 57 
3 Karad Taluka : es rs 113 118 
4 Patan Taluka ns -4 93 88 
3) Khatav and Man Salukas 7 ay 89 87 
6 Koregaon Taluka st ae 80 80 
7 Phaltan Taluka My ot ne 67 67 
8 Javli Taluka and Mahabaleshwar, Panch- 52 52 
gani. 
9 Khandala Pcta, Shirwal Pies ws 35 35 
10) Man Taluka, Dahiwadi a oh 35 35 
732 107 


Education and training in co-operation and propaganda for the 
spread of the co-operative movement are carried on by the District 
Co-operative Board under the guidance of the Maharashtra 
Co-operative Union, The membership of the Board is of two classes 
viz. (1) ordinary, consisting of all co-operative societies in the 
district, and (2) associate, consisting of individuals. A nominee of the 
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financial agency namely, the Satara District Central Co-operative 
Bank Ltd., the District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Satara and the Executive Officer of the Maharashtra State Co-opera- 
tive Union are ex-officio members of the general body of the Board. 
The constitution of Satara District Co-operative Board is as 
below :— 
1. one representative from each taluka, 
2. one representative from every 20 individual members, 
3. one nominee of the Maharashtra Divisional Co-operative 
Board, Limited, 
4. one nomince of the Maharashtra State Co-operative Union 
Limited, 
5. nominee of the Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Poona. 
(Maharashtra State), 
6. the co-operative training inspector working as member 
secretary of the board, 
7. nominee of the Central Financing Agency. 


Section 22 of the Bombay. Co-operative Societies Act provides for 
statutory audit of every society once a year either by the Registrar 
or by some person authorised by him. The audit staff in the district 
works under the control of the Divisional Special Auditor Co-opera- 
tive Societies, Poona. In this district, there are three auditors and 
two additional auditors (seasonally appointed for clearance work), 
seven sub-auditors and” six additional sub-auditors (seasonally 
appointed for clearance work). The three auditors with their head 
quarters at Satara, Koregaon and Karad are entrusted with the audit 
of (1) multi-purpose societies, (2) taluka development boards, 
(3) industrial societies;)(4) district co-operative board, (5) super- 
vising unions, (6) agricultural non-credit societies like joint-farming, 
crop protection societies, lift irrigation societies, etc,, and (7) other 
societies. Arrears work in respect of the audit of the above societies 
is attended to by the additional audit staff appointed for the purpose. 


The six sub-auditors with their head quarters at Wai, Satara, 
Koregaon, Karad, Phaltan and Vaduj, audit all agricultural credit 
societies with their distribution centres or fair price shops with a 
turnover of less than Rs, 50,000. Every distribution centre or fair 
price shop is treated as a separate audit unit. The six additional 
sub-auditors attend to the clearance of arrears of audit work having 
been appointed for the purpose. 


In pursuance of the policy of progressive decentralisation of the 
movement in recent ycars steps have been taken to appoint certified 
auditor to carry out the statutory audit of the following types of 
socicties. (1) consumers’ societies with a turnover of Rs. 50,000 
and over, (2) urban banks and societies classed as ‘A’ or ‘B’ with 
a working capital of Rs. 50,000 and over, (3) housing societies 
having no outstandings against them on account of Government loan 
and (4) any other society certified by the Registrar. 
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Under provisions of the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, 
co-operative societies or members thereof may refer their disputes 
to the District Deputy Registrar, for decision either by himself or by 
the appointment of an arbitrator. Every year a list of persons who 
may act as arbitrators is published and the District Deputy Registrar 
sends cases of disputes to such arbitrators, In the Satara District, 
18 arbitrators have been appointed for the year 1960-61. 


The Maharashtra State Co-operative Union which is recognised as 
the sole agency for imparting co-operative training to officials and 
non-officials throughout the State has established a regional co-opera- 
tive school at Poona, Jalgaon and Kolhapur to impart training to the 
lower staff of the Co-operative Department and co-operative _ insti- 
tutions and in particular to supervisors, bank inspectors and secre- 
taries of seva societies, taluka purchase and sale societies, etc. 
There is one co-operative training college at Poona which imparts 
training to the higher staff of the department. The Junior Depart- 
mental persons and Institutional candidates from the Satara district 
are eligible to be deputed to the schools andthe intermediate and 
senior personnel of Department, are eligible to be deputed to 
co-operative training college at Poona. 


The Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies (Marketing), Maha- 
rashtra State, Poona, is also Director of Agricultural Marketing and 
in this capacity he shares with the Collector of the district the respon- 
sibilities for the effective enforcement of the Bombay Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act (XXIL of! 1989). The Director performs 
functions of survey, organisation and constitution of regulated 
markets; assessment of adequate scales of licence fees, rates 
of commission and charges of other market functionaries, approval 
of bye-laws and annual budget of market committees, technical 
guidance as regards the manner in which the accounts of the market 
committees should be maintained. The administrative control of the 
market committees and the enforcement of the statutory provision 
and the rules governing the regulation of markets are vested in the 
Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies (Marketing), Maharashtra 
State, Poona. 


All the marketing work in respect of the district is now entrusted 
to the District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Satara, who 
is assisted by three territorial Assistant Registrars, working under 
him, He works under guidance of the Divisional Joint Registrar, 
Poona, and the Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies (Marketing), 
Poona, assisted by the three Assistant Registrars, Co-operative Socie- 
ties, Satara. The Agricultural Produce.Markets Act (XXII of 1939) 
aims at regulating the selling and buying of agricultural produce and 
provides for the establishment of regulated markets for agricultural 
commodities. These markets are to be placed under the supervision 
of statutory market committees fully representative of growers, 
traders, local authorities and Government. The market committee is 
empowered to levy fees on the agricultural produce under regulation, 
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CHAPTER 13, bought and sold by licensees in the market area, The committee 

— may also levy fees on traders, commission agents, measurers, 

Other Depart- surveyors and other persons operating in the market. They also issue 

Pe ane licences to different marketing functionaries, With the previous 

Marketing, sanction of the Director, they can prescribe rates, maximum charges 
for the services of the various persons operating in the market. 


Tn the Satara District there are four regulated markets one at each 
of the business centres of Karad, Satara, Koregaon and Phaltan. 
These centres serve the major portion of the district. The agricul- 
tural produce regulated at these markets is as under :~ 
1. Karad .. Ground-nut, shelled and unshelled; Gul, 
Turmeric, Chillies, Tur, Mug, Onions, 
Jowar, Bajri and Coriander, 

2. Koregaon  .. Ground-nut, shelled and unshelled ; Coriander, 
Jowar, Bajri, Chavali, Mug, Gram, Gul, 
Chillies, Tur, Potatoes and Beans, and 
cattle, sheep and goat. 


3. Phaltan .. . Safflower, Gul, Onion, Jowar, Bajri, Wheat, 
Tur, Gram, Cotton, Cattle, Sheep and 
Goat. 

4, Satara .» Ground-nat, shelled and unshelled ; Coriander, 


Turmeric, Tur, Gram, Onion and Gul. 


These market committees. have got sub-market yards as shown 
below :-—- 
Market yards. 


Principal. Sub-market yard. 
Karad - .. Karad ..  Umbraj, Masur and Malhar 
peth. 
Koregaon .. Koregoan ..  Rahimatpur and Wathar. 
Phaltan .. Phaltan .. Lonand. 
Satara .. Satara : Wai, Surur, Vaduj and Atit, 


Money-Lending, The Bombay Money Lenders’ Act (XXXI of 1946), was brought into 
operation from 17th November 1947, The salient features embodied 
in the Act are: (1) licensing of money-lenders ; (2) maintenance of 
accounts by money-lenders in the prescribed form; and (3) restric- 
tions on rates of interest. 


The Personal Assistant to the Collector of the district used to work 
as the Registrar of Money-Lending and the Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris 
in the district were working as Assistant Registrars of Money-Lenders. 
As per the revised set-up, the enforcement of the Bombay Money- 
Lenders’ Act the whole administration has been transferred completely 
to the Co-operative Department. The Joint Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies (Administration) is now the Registrar-Genera] of Money- 
Lenders, Maharashtra State. The Divisional Joint Registrar, Co- 
operative Societies, Poona, is also the Divisional Registrar of Money- 
Lenders, Poona Division. The Department Deputy Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies, Satara, is the Registrar of Money-Lenders for 
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the district assisted by the three territorial Assistant Registrars who 
work in the capacity of Assistant Registrars of Money-Lenders so far 
as money lending sections of the department are concerned, The 
District Deputy Registrar maintains the register of money lending 
and all the money-lenders in the district are licensed by him to carry 
on the business of money lending only in accordance with the terms 
and conditions of the licence received by them. The illicit money- 
lending cases are detected by the Assistant Registrars assisted by one 
co-operative officer and Assistant Co-operative Officers. The District 
Deputy Reigstrar as Registrar of Money-Lending has also powers to 
cancel a licence. Appeals against the Registrar’s orders can be made 
to the Registrar-General of Money-Lenders whose decision is final. 


In the year 1949, the Government adopted a scheme known as 
‘Sarvodaya Scheme’ the aim of which is to bring about all-round 
intensive development—social, educational and economic—of selected 
compact blocks of 30 to 45 villages in each district through the 
constructive programme which was foremost in the objectives of 
Mahatma Gandhi, The executive authority in the formulation and 
implementation of such a scheme in seach) district is a non-official 
worker known as a ‘Sanchalak’ of the Sarvodaya Centre who is 
assisted and advised by non-official committee of members known 
as the “Sarcvodaya Committee’. Every year, a plan of development of 
the area is formulated by the Sanchalak which is considered by the 
“State Sarcodaya Committee’ before it is finally sanctioned by 
Government. 


In the Satara District, there are two Sarvodaya centres, one at 
Mahabaleshwar and the other at Phaltan. The Mahabaleshwar 
Centre was started in the year 1949 and has its headquarters at 
Mahabaleshwar. It includes 73 villages from Mahabaleshwar Peta 
and from Javli taluka. In addition to! this centre there is another 
centre at Phaltan having 35 villages under it. These villages are 
imbued with a spirit of Sarvodaya ideology and have opened this 
centre in January 1950. 


MAHARASHTRA State Roap Transport CoRPoRATION. 


SATARA DISTRICY COMES UNDER THREE STATE TRANSPORT DtvISIONS 
viz., Poona, Kolhapur and Sholapur, a major portion coming under 
Poona Division. 


Nationalisation of Passenger Transport was decided upon by the 
State Government in August 1947 and the first services were started 
departmentally: in June 1948, the administration of which was sub- 
sequently handed over to a Statutory Corporation in December 
1949, under the provisions of the Road Transport Corporation Act 
(XXXII of 1948). Since then the Corporation has been reconstituted, 
under the Road Transport Corporation Act, LXIV of 1950. 


For administrative convenience of operating the services, the 
entire State was originally divided into 16 viable Units (now eight, 
after the transfer of three units to Mysore on account of States’ 
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Reorganisation, in 1956 and five units to Gujarat State after the 
break-up of the bilingual Bombay State in 1960), called divisions. 
The Officer-in-charge of each division is called the Divisional 
Controller and he is a Class I Officer. He works immediately under 
the General Manager who is the administrative head of the Central 
Office and is assisted by the following departments and branches 
viz., (1) Administration, (2) Traffic, (3) Mechanical Engineering, 
(4) Accounts and Audit, (5) Statistics, (6) Security, (7) Stores, 
(8) Civil Engineering, (9) Secretariat, (10) Legal and (11) Cenrtal 
Workshop. 


The nationalisation of services in the Poona Division was started 
in June 1948, The Divisional Controller, Foona Division, is the 
head of the division and is responsible for the operations. He is 
assisted by eight Class IT Officers who have the following functional 
responsibilities :— 


The Divisional Traffic Officer is in charge of all matters, related 
to traffic operations. 


The Labour Officer. looks. afterall matters relating to labour rela- 
tions with the administration and publicity in the division. 


These branches are manned by two officers, the Divisional Auditor 
and the Divisional Statistician. 


The workshop side of the division is looked after by the Divisional 
Mechanical Engineer) with the assistance of a Divisional Works 
Superintendent and Assistant Works Superintendent. Besides, there 
are as many depot managers as there are depots, who are wholly 
responsible for the working of the depots. 


The operations started in June 1948 with 86 buses plying on 
eight routes in the Ahmadnagar district. By 31st May 1958 the 
operations were spread over in Poona and Satara district, the divi- 
sion holding a fleet of 254 buses plying on 152 routes. The buses 
put on road have, on an average a seating capacity of about 38 exclu- 
sive of the seats for the driver and the conductor. The average 
daily mileage operated by these buses during May 1958 was 23,075 
carrying on an average 46,711 passengers per day. The average 
distance travelled per passenger during May 1958 was 19-84 miles. 


The division also held a ficet of 11 trucks on 31st May 1958, These 
trucks were operated as public carriers, on a contract basis, on terms 
prescribed by the Corporation. 


The light and heavy repairs of the buses and trucks are carried 
out at the Divisional Workshop, which is situated at Poona. Further, 
after the operation of every 12,000 miles, the vehicles are routed 
by the depots to the Divisional Workshop for preventive maintenance 
and docking. In addition there is a workshop in each of the depots 
for maintenance and running repairs to vehicles. These are located 
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t Swar Gate (43), Shivajinagar (41), Satara (28), Narayangaon (17), 
‘alegaon (16), Koregaon (15), Bhor (14), Wai (13), Sirur (8), 
thed (7), Dhond (6) and Mahabaleshwar (6). The number of 
ehicles attached to each of these depots is given in brackets. 
iegular daily and weekly servicing and docking for maintenance 
fter a run of 3,000 miles, are carried out in these depots. 


The Corporation provides various amenities to the travelling public 

nd a number of facilities to its employees e.g. housing, sports, 
aedical treatment and welfare centres etc. which are detailed 
n Chapter Number 7, viz., Communications, 


Tue FisHerres DEPARTMENT. 


For ADMINISTRATIVE CONVENIENCE, the Satara district is included in 
he Kolhapur division. The office at Kolhapur is headed by the 
juperintendent with under him an Assistant Superintendent and 
ther subordinate staff, and is directly under the control of the 
Director of Fisheries, Bombay. 


The duties of the Superintendent are as under.:— 


(i) Survey of inland sheets of water to assess their suitability 
for pisciculture, 

(ii) Stocking of tanks and lakes with suitable varieties of fish 
every’ year. 

(iii) Supervision of the tanks, 

(iv) Formation and supervision of Fisheries Co-operative 
Societies and devising ways and means to improve the socio- 
economic conditions of fishermen; 


(v) Investigation of applications from fishermen for loan from 
Government, 


(vi) Supervision and recovery of loan and crediting the money 
to treasury, 


(vii) Encouraging fishermen to take advantage of the different 
schemes of the department. 


(viii) Collection of statistics of fish and other data pertaining 
to fisheries and fishermen of the district. 


The development of fisheries in the Satara district has not made 
much headway for want of perennial sheets of water. Fisheries are, 
therefore confined to a certain extent to rivers like Urmodi, Venna, 
Krishna and Koyna which flow through the district. No portions of 
these rivers are leased out to fishermen for fishing rights. Presence 
of a few irrigation tanks and reservoirs have, however, given scope 
for development of fisheries in the district by stocking these sheets 
of water with fry of select varieties such as Catla, Rohu and Mirgal. 
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CHAPTER 14—LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Loca SeLF-GoVERNMENT IN THE Districr is conducted by various 
statutory bodies enjoying local autonomy in different degrees. The 
progress of these institutions could be marked in three spheres. 
First, in regard to their constitution, from full or partly nominated 
bodies they have now become entirely elective. Secondly, their 
franchise, which had gone on widening, has, with the enactment of 
the Bombay Local Authorities Adult Franchise and Removal of 
Reservation of Seats Act (XVII of 1950), reached the widest limit 
possible, viz., universal adult franchise. Every person who (@) is 
a citizen of India, (b) has attained the age of 21 years, and 
(c) has the requisite residence, business premises or taxation qualifica- 
tion, is now entitled to be enrolled as a voter. Prior to 1950 reservation 
of seats for women, Muhammedans, Christians, Anglo-Indians, Harijans 
and Backward Tribes, had been provided in municipalities and District 
Local Boards, and for women, Muhammedans, Harijans and Backward 
Tribes in village panchayats. Muhammedans were also. provided 
separate electorates in local boards and_municipalities before 1947. 
The enactment mentioned above, abolished the reservation of seats for 
Muhammedans, Christians and Anglo-Indians but continued it for ten 
years from the commencement of the Constitution of India (ie., till 
25th January 1960) for women, the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, which castes and tribes, more or less represent Harijans and 
Backward Tribes. 


Thirdly, wider and wider powers have been gradually conferred on 
local bodies for the administration of areas under their charge, 


Another recent reform is connected with Controlling Authority over 
institutions of Local Self-Government, Before the enactment of the 
Bombay Commissioners of Divisions Act, 1957 (VIII of 1958), the 
Divisional Officer who was also designated as the Director of Local 
Authorities of the Division used to exercise this contro] but since its 
enactment, the posts of Commissioners have been revived and Commis- 
sioners of Divisions now exercise the powers and functions which the 
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Director of Local Authorities nsed to exercise in respect of the follow 
ing Acts :— 

(1) The Bombay Village Sanitation Act (I of 1889). 

(2) The Bombay District Vaccination Act (I of 1892). 

(8) The Bombay District Municipal Act (IL of 1901). 

(4) The Bombay Town Planning Act (I of 1915). 

(5) The Bombay Local Boards Act (VI of 1928). 

(6) The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act (XVIII of 1925). 

(7) The Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). 

(8) The Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933). 


The Commissioner, Poona Division, has jurisdiction over the Satara 
district. 


The total area in the district under the administration of munici- 
palities in. 1958, was 102-31. square miles with a population of 1,21,742, 
according to the 1951, Census: The Phaltan municipality from the 
former Phaltan State. was constituted as a district municipality under 
the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901 (ITI of 1901), after the 
merger of the Phaltan State. There are two borough municipalities in 
the Satara district, viz., the Satara City Borough Municipality and 
the Karad Borough Municipality, which are governed by the Bombay 
Municipal Boroughs Act, 1925 (XVIII of 1925), and the others are 
district municipalities governed by the Bombay District Municipal 
Act, 1901 (ITE of 1901). 
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Under the Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901), the St< 
Government has power to declare by notification any local area 
be a “municipal district” and also to alter the limits of any existi 
municipal district. In every municipal district a municipality has 
be constituted, consisting of elected councillors, the Commissioner 
the Division having power to nominate councillors to represent cons 
tuencies which fail to elect the full number allotted them. The Ste 
Government has power to prescribe the number and the extent of t 
wards to be constituted in each municipal district and the number 
councillors to be elected by each ward. Till 26th January 1960, it cou 
also reserve seats for the representation of women, the scheduled cast 
and the scheduled tribes. 


The term of office of a municipality is four years, but it can 
extended to an aggregate of five years by an order of the Commission 
Poona Division, Under the Act every municipality has to be presid: 
over by a president selected from among the councillors and eith 
appointed by Government or elected by the municipality, if the Sta 
Government so directs...A.Vice-President is elected by the councillc 
from among themselyes, but~in the case of a municipality who 
President is appointed by Government the result of the election 
Vice-President is subject to the approval of Government. At prese 
all municipalities in the: Satara district are allowed to elect the 
Presidents. 


The Government of a municipal district vests in the municipalit 
The President's duties as the head of the municipality are :-- 


(a) preside at meetings of the municipality ; 


(b) watch over, the financial and executive administration ai 
to perform such other executive functions as may be performed | 
the municipality; and 


(c) exercise supervision and control over the acts and procee 
ings of all officers and servants of the municipality. 


There is provision for the compulsory constitution of a managiy 
committee in the case of all municipalities. Option is also left 
municipalities to appoint other executive or consultative committees. 


The act divides municipal functions into obligatory and option: 
The former include all matters essential to the health, safet 
convenience and well-being of the population, while the latter a 
matters, which though they are legitimate objects of local expenditu: 
are not considered absolutely essential. The following are amor 
the obligatory duties laid on all municipalities :— 


(a) lighting public streets, places and buildings ; 
(b) watering public streets and places ; 


({c) cleansing public streets, places and sewers, removing noxiot 
vegetation, and abating all public nuisances ; 
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(d) extinguishing fires, and protecting life and property, when 
fires occur ; 

(e) regulating or abating offensive or dangerous trades or 
practices ; 

(f) removing obstructions and projections in public streets or 
places ; 

(g) securing or removing dangerous buildings or places, and 
reclaiming unhealthy localities ; 

(h) acquiring and maintaining, changing and regulating places for 

_the disposal of the dead ; 

(4) constructing, altering and maintaining public streets, culverts, 
municipal boundary marks, slaughter-houses, latrines, privies, urinals, 
drains, sewers, drainage works, sewerage works, baths, washing 
places, drinking fountains, tanks, wells, dams and the like ; 


(j) obtaining a supply or an additional supply of water, proper 
and sufficient for preventing danger to the health of the inhabitants 
from the insufficiency or unwholesomeness of the existing supply 
when such supply or additional supply can be.obtained at a reason- 
able cost ; 

(k) registering births, marriages and deaths ; 

(1) public vaccination ; 

(m) establishing and maintaining hospitals and dispensaries and 
providing medical relief ; 

(n) establishing and maintaining primary schools ; 

(0) disposing of night-soil and rubbish and, if so required by the 
State Government, preparing compost manure from such night-soil 
and rubbish ; 

(p) constructing and maintaining residential quarters for the 
conservancy staff of the municipality ; 

(q) providing special medical aid and accommodation for the 
sick in time of dangerous disease ; and taking such measures as may 
be required to prevent the out-break of the disease and to suppress 
it and prevent its recurrence ; 

(r) giving relief and establishing and maintaining relief works in 
time of famine or scarcity to or for destitute persons ; and. 

(s) paying for the maintenance and treatment of lunatics and 
lepers and persons affected by rabies, in case they are indigent and 
have been resident in the municipality for one year. 


Municipalities may, at their discretion, provide out of their funds 
for the following among others :— 


(a) laying out new public streets ; 


(b) constructing, establishing or maintaining public _ parks, 
gardens, libraries, museums, lunatic asylums, halls, offices, dharam- 
shalas, rest-houses, homes for the disabled and destitute persons 
and other public buildings ; 
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(¢) furthering educational objects ; 


(d) securing or assisting to secure suitable places for the carry 
ing on of offensive trades ; 

(@) establishing and maintaining a farm or factory for th 
disposal of sewage ; 

(f) the construction, purchase, organisation, maintenance 
extension und arrangement of mechanically propelled transpor 
facilities for the public ; 


(g) promoting the well-being of municipal employees and thei 
dependents ; 


(h) providing accommodation for municipal employees and thei. 
dependents ; 


(i) construction of sanitary dwellings for the poorer classes ; anc 


(7) taking any measure likely to promote the public safety, health 
convenience or education, 


Municipal taxation may embrace, the following items :— 


(i) arate on buildings and lands ; 
(ii) a tax on all or any vehicles, boats, or animals used for 
riding, draught or burden ; 
(iii) a toll on vehicles (other than motor vehicles or trailers) 
and animals used as aforesaid ; 
(iv) an octroi on animals and goods ; 
(v) a tax on dogs; 
(vi) a special sanitary cess upon private latrines, premises or 
compounds cleansed by municipal agency ; 
(vii) a general sanitary cess for the construction and maintenance 
of public latrines, and for the removal and disposal of refuse ; 
(viii) a general water-rate or a special water-rate or both ; 
(ix) a lighting tax; - 
(x) a tax on pilgrims ; and 
(xi) any other tax which the State legislature has power to 
impose. 
Instead of (i), (vii), (viii) (general water-rate) and (ix), 
a consolidated tax assessed as a rate on buildings or lands may be 
imposed. 


The rules regulating the levy of taxes in the case of district munici- 
palities have to be sanctioned by the Commissioner, Poona Division 
who has been given powers to subject the levy to such modifications 
not involving an increase of the amount to be imposed or to such 
conditions as to application of a part or whole of the proceeds of 
the tax to any purpose. 
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‘The State Government may raise objections to the levy of any 
particular tax which appears to it to be unfair in its incidence or 
obnoxious to the interest of the general public and suspend the levy 
of it until such time as the objections are removed. The State 
Government may require a municipality to impose taxes when it 
appears to it that the balance of the municipal fund is insufficient for 
meeting any cost incurred by any person acting under the directions 
of the Collector or of the Commissioner, Poona Division for the 
execution of any work or the performance of any duties which the 
municipality is under an obligation to execute or perform but which 
it has failed to execute or perform. 


Many of these taxes are levied by municipalities, but the rates at 
which they are levied do not enable them to meet all their expenditure. 
Their incomes have to be supplemented by numerous grants made by 
Government, both recurring and non-recurring. For instance, grants 
are made by Government to municipalities towards maintenance of 
municipal dispensaries and hospitals, water-supply and drainage 
schemes, expenditure on cpidemics, payment of dearness allowance 
to staff, ete. These grants add substantially tothe municipal income. 


Since the passing of the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 
1947), control of primary education has virtually been transferred 
from district municipalities (i.c. those working under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act, 1901) and the District Local Board to the 
Satara District School Board, and the. financial liabilities of district 
municipalities have been limited. 


The District School Board has control of primary education in their 
areas, but the municipalities concerned pay over to the District School 
Board five per cent. of the rateable value of the properties in their 
areas as a contribution towards meeting the expenses on primary 
education. Compulsory education has been introduced in all 
municipal areas. 


Control over the municipalities is exercised by the Collector, the 
Commissioner, Poona Division and the State Government. The 
Collector has powers of entry and inspection in regard to any immov- 
able property occupied by a municipality or any work in progress 
under it. He may also call for extracts from the proceedings of 
a meeting of the municipality or for any books or documents in its 
possession or under its control. He may also require a municipality 
to take into consideration any objection he has to any of its acts or 
any action on its part. These powers can be delegated by the 
Collector to the Assistant or Deputy Collectors. 


The Commissioner has powers to order a municipality to suspend 
or prohibit, pending the orders of the State Government, the execution 
of any of its order or resolution, if, in his opinion, it is likely to cause 
injury or annoyance to the public or to lead to a breach of the peacc 
or is unlawful. In cases of emergency, the Commissioner may 
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provide for the execution of any works or the doing of any act which 
a municipality is empowered to execute or do and the immediate 
execution or doing of which is necessary for the health or safety of the 
public, and may direct that the expenses shall be forthwith paid by 
the municipality. 


Subject to appeal to the State Government, the Commissioner is 
also empowered to require a municipality to reduce the number of 
persons employed by it and also the remuneration assigned to any 
member of the staff. On the recommendation of a district munici- 
pality he can remove any councillor guilty of misconduct in the 
discharge of his duties. 


When satisfied that a municipality has made a default in perform- 
ing any statutory duty imposed on it, the State Government may 
direct the Commissioner of the Division to fix a period for the perform- 
ance of that duty, and if that duty is not performed within the period 
stipulated, the Commissioner may appoint some person to perform it 
and direct that the expenses» shall be forthwith paid by the munici- 
pality. If the State.Government is of the view that any municipality 
is not competent to perform or persistently makes default in the 
performance of its duties or exceeds or abuses its powers, it may 
either dissolve the municipality or supersede it for a specific period. 
The president or vice-president of a municipality or municipal borough 
may be removed by the State Government for misconduct or for neglect 
or incapacity in regard to the performance of his duties. 


The audit of all Local Fund Accounts is provided for by the 
Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930), The Commissioner 
of the Division on receipt of the Report of the Examiner of Local 
Fund Accounts, may disallow any item of expenditure which appears 
to him to be contrary to law and surcharge the same on the person 
making or authorising the making of the illegal payment. Appeal 
against the order may be made either to the District Court or to the 
State Government. 


The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act is applied in the Satara 
district to the Satara City Borough and Karad Borough municipalities, 
This Act, enacted in 1925, confers greater powers on a municipal 
borough than those conferred on municipalities governed by the 
Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. 


In the case of a borough municipality a standing committee is 
appointed instead of the managing committee as in the case of district 
municipalities. The powers of the standing committee are wider than 
those of the managing committee. The appointment of a chief officer 
is made compulsory and he has been given powers under the Act in 
respect of control of the subordinate staff. A chief officer has to be 
a graduate of a recognised university or a qualified engineer, and it is 
laid down by section 38 that no chief officer shall be removed from 
office, reduced or suspended unless by the votes of at least two-thirds 
of the total number of councillors. 
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As regards taxation, a borough municipality is empowered to levy 
(a) a drainage tax and (b) a special education tax, in addition to the 
taxes leviable by municipalities governed by the District Municipal 
Act. 


In the case of district municipalities the Commissioner of the 
Division has power to sanction the rules relating to the levy of 
taxes; to remove, on the recommendation of the municipality, any 
councillor guilty of misconduct in the discharge of his duties and to 
extend the term of a municipality from four to five years. In the 
case of borough municipalities similar powers are exercised by the 
State Government, 


The municipal borough of Satara is an authorised municipality 
under the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 1947), ie., it is 
authorised to control all approved schools within its areas and manage 
primary education. 


An account of the individual municipalities in the district will be 
found in chapter XIX. 


The District Local Board.—The-administration=of the Local Self- 
Government of the Satara district, exchiding the municipal areas, is 
entrusted to the Satara District Local Board, which is constituted 
under the Bombay Local Boards Act (VI of 1923). The area 
administered by the Board is 3,835 sq. miles and according to the 
Census of 1951, it contained a population of 10,53,567. The Board is 
wholly elected and is composed of 58 members. Of these ten seats 
are reserved for women and scheduled castes. Its term of office is 
for four years, and is extensible by order of the Commissioner to 
a period not exceeding in the aggregate five years. If an election 
does not result in the return of the: required number of qualified 
persons willing to take office, the Commissioner has to appoint the 
necessary number. 


The President of the Board is elected by the Board from among 
its own members. His term of office is co-extensive with the life 
of the Board. His chief functions are: (a@) to preside at the meetings 
of the Board ; (b) to watch over the financial and executive admini- 
stration of the Board; (c) to exercise supervision and _ control 
over the acts and proceedings of all officers and servants of the 
Board in matters of executive administration and in matters concern- 
ing the accounts and records of the Board ; and (d) subject to certain 
limitations prescribed by Rules framed under the Act, to dispose of 
all questions relating to the service of the officers and servants and 
their pay, privileges and allowances. Without contravening any 
order of the Board, he may, in cases of emergency, direct the execu- 
tion or stoppage of any work or the carrying out of any act which 
requires the sanction of the Board. 


There is also a Vice-President of the Board who is elected in 
the same way as the President. He presides at the meetings of the 
Board in the absence of the President and exercises such of the 
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powers and performs such of the duties of the President as the 
President may delegate to him. Pending the election of a President 
or during the absence of the President on leave, he exercises the 
powers and performs the duties of the President, 


Under the Act, it is compulsory on the Board to appoint a standing 
committee.. The appointment of other committees is optional. How- 
ever, the Board has appointed the following sub-committces ia 
addition to the Standing Committee :— 

(1) Works Comimittec. 

(2) Budget Committec. 

(3) Public Health Committee. 

(4) District Boarding Committee. 

(5) Village Improvement Committee. 

(6) Appellate Committee, 

(7) Pharmacy Committee. 

(8) Law and Reference Comunittee. 

(9) Village Panchayat Committee, which is discontinued since 
the transfer of village panchayats to Government i.c., from Ist July 

1959. 


The Standing Committee is to consist of not more than nine 
inembers and not less than five members as the Board may determine. 
The President of the Board is the Ex-officio Chairman of the 
Committee. Re-appropriations and estimates of works costing not 
more than Rs. 5,000 are sanctioned by it. It also considers subjects 
that generally do not come within the purview of the other 
committees. 


The obligatory and optional functions of the Board are set out in 
section 50 of the Local Boards Act. The obligatory duties are :— 


(1) The construction of roads and other means of communica- 
tion and the maintenance and repairs of all roads and other means 
of communications vested in it; 

(2) The construction and repairs of dispensaries, dharamshalas 
and. other public buildings and inspection, management and 
maintenance of these institutions ; 

(3) The construction and repair of public tanks, wells and 
water works, the supply of water from them and from other sources ; 
and the construction and maintenance of works for storing and 
preservation of water for drinking and cooking purposes and preven- 
tion of its pollution ; 

(4) Public vaccination, and sanitary works and measures neces- 
sary for the public health ; and 

(5) The planting and preservation of trees by the side or in the 
vicinity of roads vesting in the Board. 


With the passing of the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 
1947), and the rules framed under it, which came into force from 
Ist April 1949, the District Local Board, Satara, has no longer any 
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administrative or financial control over primary education. The only 
duty of the Board is to hold an election of the members of the District 
School Board as prescribed in the Act and to assign a revenue equal 
to 15 pies of the three anna cess on land revenue and water rate. 


The main financial resources of the Board as set out in section 75 
of the Bombay Local Boards Act are :— 


(1) a cess on land revenue up to a maximum of three annas in 
the rupee ; 

(2) a cess on water rate up to a maximum of three annas in 
the rupee ; 

(3) all rents and profits accruing from property (including 
ferries) vested in the Board ; and 

(4) grants from Government, 


Under section 79 of the Act, the Board has to assign to every munici- 
pality two-thirds of the cesses on land revenue levied on lands within 
that municipality. The Board now levies the cesses on land revenue 
and water rate at the maximum of three annas in the rupee. 


Under section 118-A of the Act, the State Government has to make 
every year a grant to every District Local Board equivalent in amount 
to 15 per cent. of the Jand revenue, including non-agricultural assess- 
ment, realised during the previous year from lands within the limits 
of the Board, excluding lands within municipal boroughs, municipal 
districts or village panchayats. 


The controlling authorities in relation. to the District Local Board, 
Satara, are the Collector ; the Commissioner, Poona Division and the 
State Government. They exercise in the case of the District Local 
Board more or less the same powers that. they have over the 
municipalities. 

The following were the receipts and: expenditure of the Satara 
District Local Board under the various heads in 1959-60, excluding 
primary education (which is now looked after entirely by the District 
School Board) and Deposits, Advances, Investments and Provident 
fund :— 


Receipts. Rs, Expenditure. Rs, 
1, Land*Revenuc .. 1,27,296 1. Refunds and drawbacks. 9,881 
2, Local Rates .» 6,36,478 2. Administration .. 82,875 
3, Interest ws 4,964 3, Law and Justice afi 191 
4. Police ne 1,796 4. Education .. 3,43,484 
5. Education : satboat 5. Medical .. 2,02,741 
6. Medical 99,551 6. Minor Departments .. — 1,07,729 
7. Minor Departments 1,02,219 7. Superannuation Allow- 24,377 

ance and Pension. 

8. Miscellaneous .. 90,041 8. Civil works .» 2,99,503 
9, Civil works ..  1,26,813 9, Miscellaneous -» 34,841 


11,89,158 11,02,622 
Under Deposits, Advances, Investments and Provident Fumd, the 
receipts were Rs. 2,36,035 and the expenditure Rs. 57,652, 
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The Board has unrestricted power of appointment of its officers 
and of payment to them. At present the Board has appointed a Chief 
Officer and an Engineer both in the scale of Rs. 220—15—400—E.B.— 
20—500—E.B,—25—650, 


On 31st March 1960, the Board had under its jurisdiction a total 
road mileage of 544-96. The maintenance of these roads is 
a responsibility of the Board. Of these 152-14 miles were metalled, 
252:83 miles unmetalled and 149-99 miles cart tracks. The Board 
is required to frame a yearly programme of road improvements and to 
submit it to the Commissioner, Poona Division for sanction, Current 
repair works are generally provided from the local fund. During 
the five years ending 31st March 1960, the Board has improved a length 
of 171 miles of roads according to this programme. 


Water Supply.—Government under its resolution, Health and Local 
Government Department, No, S-92, dated 24th April 1947, has 
sanctioned a scheme with a view to providing drinking water supply 
facilities to villages with a population of 200 and above and in 
backward areas in villages with a population of 100 and above, which 
lack an adequate supply of drinking water. In the Satara district, 
before the merger of the States, there were 1,152 inhabited villages 
as per 1951 census of which 974 had a population of 200 and more. 
From the beginning of the scheme, the Board has completed well- 
works in 165 villages, in Jaoli, Karad, Khatav, Koregaon, Man, Patan, 
Phaltan, Satara and Wai talukas.and Khandala and Mahabaleshwar 
petas. After the merger of the States, 112 villages were added to the 
Local Board area. 


During the year 1959-60, the Board had undertaken to sink new 
wells in the following talukas :— 


No, of Wells. 
J], Karad rr, 1 
2. Patan 1 
3. Khandala Peta : 1 
4. Khatav 3 2 
5. Koregaon 2 


Health and Sanitation—The District Health Officer appointed by 
the Government looks after the arrangement in connection with the 
control of epidemics. The Board appoints inoculators and supplies 
vaccine and other drugs for inoculation and disinfection of water 
supply on the advice of the District Health Officer. Preventive as 
well as curative measures are carried out by the District Health 
Officer through his own public health staff and the staff appointed 
by the Board. Similarly the vaccination staff appointed by the Board 
does the vaccination work under the control of the District Health 
Officer. 
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Hospitals and Dispensaries.—-The Board maintains six allopathic 
dispensaries out of which four are grant-in-aid medical dispensaries 
and two are maintained by the Board from its own funds. The Board 
also maintains 17 ayurvedic dispensaries from its own funds. The 
expenditure in connection with the maintenance of allopathic dispen- 
saries and ayurvedic dispensaries was Rs, 46,188 and Rs. 72,355 respec- 
tively during 1959-60, against which a grant-in-aid of Rs, 8,884 and 
Rs. 6,120 respectively was received by the Board from the Government, 


There were 20 subsidised medical practitioners’ centres in the 
district during 1959-60. The Board is required to pay one-fifth of the 
expenditure of these centres to the Government. 


The Board maintained in 1959-60, ten veterinary dispensaries at 
the cost of Rs. 83,107 against which a grant-in-aid of Rs. 44,350 was 
received by the Board from the Government. 


Other Amenities—(1) District Local Board Pharmacy.~The Board 
has started its own pharmacy in order to provide good medicines for 
its ayurvedic and allopathic dispensaries and village panchayats. It 
also maintains a dispensary under the Pharmacy Manager for its own 
employees, 


(2) The Board has introduced a Village Improvement Scheme from 
2nd October 1952 and has maintained five motor trucks and a special 
staff for the purpose. These trucks are. given at a nominal rent to 
the villagers who volunteer to work for the improvement of roads in 
their villages. Technical guidance is also given. A number of 
villages are taking advantage of this scheme, 


(3) Boarding Houses.—-The Board ‘has constructed nine boarding 
houses at different places in the district to provide residential facilities 
to the students in secondary schools coming from rural areas. 


The District Health Supervisor appointed by the Board looks after 
the sanitation in rural areas, trains the village panchayat secretaries 
in public health and sanitation and in the technique of vaccination 
and inoculation. 


A village panchayat functions as a unit of Local Self-Government 
and of development activities in rural areas. Under the Bombay 
Village Panchayats Act, 1958 (Bombay Act No, III of 1959), an 
independent village panchayat is to be established in a village having 
a population of 500 and above. So also under special circumstances 
an independent panchayat can be established jin a village with 
a population of 250 and above, if sufficient reasons exist for the same, 
There are 1,167 villages excluding municipal towns in the district. 
Fifty-eight villages out of these will be submerged under the waters 
of the Koyna river on account of the Hydro-Electric Project at 
Koynanagar. There were 676 village panchayats in the Satara district 
on the 3lst March 1960, covering al] the villages in the district, 
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In respect of every local area declared to be a village, all persons 
whose names are included in the list of voters referred to in section 12 
of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958, are deemed to constitute 
a Gram Sabha for the village. The meetings of the Gram Sabha are 
ordinarily held in the Office of the panchayat or the village chavadi 
or at any convenient public place in the village as may be determined 
by the Sarpanch or in his absence by the Upa-Sarpanch. The first 
meeting of the Gram Sabha in every financial year is to be held within 
two months from the commencement of that year and the second 
meeting in November on such date and at such time as may be fixed 
by the Sarpanch, or in his absence by the Upa-Sarpanch. The 
Sarpanch may, at any time on his own motion, and shall, if so required 
by the Panchayat Mandal or the Collector, call an extra-ordinary 
meeting of the Gram Sabha. The Panchayat is to place before the 
first meeting of the Gram Sabha :— 


(i) The annual statement of accounts ; 


(ii) The report on the administration of the preceding financial 
year ; 


(iii) The development and other programme of work proposed 
for the current financial year; 


(iv) The last audit note and replies, if any, made thereto ; 


(v) Any other matter which the Panchayat Mandal or the 
Collector or any other officer authorised by the Collector requires 
to be placed before such meeting. 


The Panchayat is to consider suggestions, if any, made by the 
Gram Sabha. 


The maximum number of members for a panchayat is fifteen and 
the minimum number is sevén. The members are to he elected on 
adult franchise. 


In every panchayat two seats are to be reserved for women. ‘The 
State Government has been given power to reserve seats for the 
representation of Scheduled Castes and Tribes, if found necessary, 
having regard to the population in the village of such castes and 
tribes, till the expiration of the total extended period of 12 years from 
the commencement of the constitution of India, ie., till 1962, 


The members of the panchayat hold office for a term of four years 
which may be extended by the Collector for a period not exceeding in 
the aggregate five years. Every panchayat is to be presided over 
by the Sarpanch to be elected from amongst its own members. The 
panchayat is also to elect one of its members to be Upa-Sarpanch, 


Having regard to the extent and population of the village and 
the income of panchayat, there is appointed a Secretary for every 
panchayat or a group of panchayats. He is appointed by Government 
and is a full time Government Servant. His salary and allowances 
are not a charge on the village Fund. 
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Sub-section (1) of section 45 of the Bombay Village Panchayats 
Act, 1958, lays down that subject to the general control of the 
Panchayat Mandal, it shall be the duty of a panchayat, so far as the 
village fund at its disposal will allow, to make reasonable provision 
within the village in regard to all or any of the following matters, 
namely :— 

I. In the sphere of sanitation and health— 


(a) the supply of water for domestic use and for cattle ; 

(b) the cleansing of public roads, drains, bunds, tanks and 
wells (other than tanks and wells used for irrigation) and other 
public places or works ; 

(c) sanitation, conservancy, the prevention and abatement of 
nuisance, and disposal of carcasses of dead animals ; 

(d) the preservation and improvement of the public health ; 

(e) the regulation by licencing or otherwise of tea, coffee and 
milk shops. 

(f) provision, maintenance and -regylation of burning and 
burial grounds ; 

(g) the lay out and maintenance. of plavgrounds and of 
public gardens ; 

(h) the disposal of unclaimed corpses and unclaimed cattle ; 

(i) the construction and maintenance of public latrines ; 

(j) the taking of measures to prevent the outbreak, spread or 
recurrence of any infectious disease ; 

(k) the reclaiming of unhealthy localities ; 

(1) the removal of rubbish heaps, jungle growth, prickly pear, 
the filling in of disused wells, insanitary ponds, pools, ditches, 
pits or hollows, the prevention of water-logging in irrigated arcas 
and other improvement of sanitary conditions ; 

(m) maternity and child welfare ; 

(n) providing medical relief ; 

(o) the encouragement of human and animal vaccination. 


Il. In the sphere of public works— 


(a) the removing of obstructions and projections in public 
streets or places and in sites, not being private property, which 
are open to the public, whether such sites are vested in the 
panchayat or belong to Government ; 


(b) the construction, maintenance and repair of public roads, 
drains, bunds and bridges : 


Provided that if the roads, drains, bunds and bridges vest in 
any other public authority, such works shall not be undertaken 
without the consent of that authority ; 
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(c) the maintenance and regulation of the use of public 
buildings, grazing lands, forest lands including lands assigned 
under section 28 of the Indian Forests Act, 1927, tanks and wells 
(other than tanks and wells used for irrigation), vesting in or 
under the control of the panchayat ; 


(d) the lighting of the village ; 
(e) the control of fairs, bazars, tonga stands and cart stands ; 


(f) the construction and maintenance or control of slaughter 
houses ; 


(g) the planting of trees along roads, in market places and 
other public places, and their maintenance and preservation ; 


(h) the destruction of stray dogs ; 
(i) the construction and maintenance of dharmashalas ; 


(j) the management and control of bathing or washing ghats 
which are not managed by any authority ; 


(k) the establishment and maintenance of markets ; 


(1) the construction-and maintenance of houses for the conser- 
vancy staff of the»panchayat; 


(m) the provision and maintcnance of camping grounds ; 


(n) the establishment, control and management of cattle 
pounds ; 


(0) the establishment and maintenance of works or the 
provision of employment, in tines of scarcity ; 


(p) the extension of village sites, and the regulation of build- 
ings in accordance with such principles as may be prescribed ; 


(q) the establishment and maintenance of warehouses ; 


(r) excavation, cleansing and maintenance of ponds for the 
supply of water to animals, 


Il{. In the sphere of education and culture— 


(a) the spread of education ; 

(b) the establishment and maintenance of akhadas, clubs and 
other places for recreation ; 

(c) the establishment and maintenance of theatres for promo- 
tion of art and culture; 


(d) the establishment and maintenance of libraries and 
reading rooms ; 


(e) the promotion of social and moral welfare of the village 
including the promotion of prohibition, the removal of untouch- 
ability, amelioration of the condition of backward classes, the 
eradication of corruption and the discouragement of gambling 
and useless litigation. 


IV. In the sphere of self-defence and village defence— 


(a) watch and ward of the village, and of the crops therein : 
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Provided that the cost of watch and ward shall be levied and 
recovered by the panchayat from such persons in the village, and 
in such manner, as may be prescribed ; 


(b) regulating, checking and abating of offensive or dangerous 
trades or practices ; 

(c) rendering assistance in extinguishing fires, and protecting 
life and property when fire occurs. 


V. In the sphere of administration— 


(a) the numbering of premises ; 

(b) the drawing up of programmes for increasing the output 
of agricultural and non-agricultural produce in the village ; 

(c) the preparation of the statement showing the requirement 
of supplies and finances needed for carrying out rural develop- 
ment schemes ; 

(d) acting as a channel through which assistance given by 
the Central or State Government for,any purpose reaches the 
village ; 

(e) making surveys ; 

(f) the control of cattle stands, threshing floors, grazing 
grounds and community lands ; 

(g) the establishment, maintenance and regulation of Sairs, 
pilgrimages and festivals ; 

(hk) the preparation of statistics of unemployment ; 

(i) reporting to proper authorities, village complaints which 
are not removable by panchayat; 

(j) the preparation, maintenance and upkeep of panchayat 
records ; 

(k) the registration of births, deaths and marriages in such 
manner, and in such form, as may be laid down by Government 
by general or special order in this behalf ; 

(1) the preparation of plans for the deyelopment of the village. 


VI. In the sphere of welfare of the people— 


(a) assistance in the implementation of land reform schemes ; 

(b) the relief of the crippled, destitute and the sick ; 

(c) assistance to the residents when any natural calamity 
occurs ; 

(d) making arrangements for co-operative management of 
lands and other resources in the village, and organisation of 
collective farming, credit societies and multi-purpose co-operative 
societies ; 

(e) the reclamation of waste Jand and bringing waste Jand 
under cultivation with the previous permission of the State 
Government ; 
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(f) organising voluntary Jabour for community works a1 
works for the uplift of the village. 


(g) opening of fair price shops. 


VII. In the sphere of agriculture and preservation of forests— 
(a) the improvement of agriculture and establishment of mod 
agricultural farms ; 
(b) the establishment of granaries ; 


(c) bringing under cultivation waste and fallow Jands vestc 
by Government in the panchayat; 


(d) securing minimum standards of cultivation in the villas 
with a view to increasing agricultural production ; 


(e) ensuring conservation of manurial resources, preparir 
compost and sale of manure ; 


(f) the establishment and maintenance of nurseries fc 
improved seeds and provision of implements and stores ; 


(¢) the production and use of improved seeds ; 

(h) the promotion of co-operative farming ; 

(i) crop experiments and crop protection ; 

(7) minor irrigation ; 

(k) raising, preservation and improvement of village forests. 


VIII. In the sphere of breeding and protecting cattle— 


improvement of cattle and cattle breeding and the gencr: 
care of livestock. 


IX. In the sphere of, village industries— 


the promotion, improvement and encouragement of cottag 
and village industries, 


X. In the sphere of the collection of land revenue— 


(a) collection of land revenue when so empowered by th 
State Coverninent under section 169; and 


(b) maintenance of village records relating to land revenue i: 
such manner and in such forms as may be prescribed from tim 
to time by or under any Jaw relating to land revenue. 


Subject to such conditions as the State Government may impose, i 
is also competent to a panchayat to perform other administrativi 
duties incliding the distribution of irrigation water that may bi 
assigned to it by the State Government after consultation with thi 
Panchayat Mandal. 


Under section 124 (i) of the Act it is competent to a panchaya 
to levy all or any of the following taxes and fees at such rates as may 
be decided by it (but subject to the minimum and maximum rate: 
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hich may be fixed by Government) and manner and subject to 
ch exemptions as may be prescribed, namely :— 


(i) a tax on buildings (whether subject to payment of agricul- 
tural assessment or not) and lands (which are not subject to pay- 
ment of agricultural assessment), within the limits of the village ; 

(ii) octroi ; 

(iii) a pilgrim tax ; 

(iv) a tax on fairs, festivals and other entertainments ; 

(v) a tax on bicycles and on vehicles drawn by animals ; 

(vi) subject to the provisions of article 276 of the Constitution, 
a tax on the following professions, trades, callings or employments, 
that is to say :— 


(a) shop-keeping and hotel-keeping ; 


(b) any trade or calling (other than agriculture) which is 
carried on with the help of machinery run by steam, oil or 
electric power or by manual labour ; 


(c) the profession or calling of brokersin'cattle markets ; 


(vii) a general sanitary cess for the construction or maintenance, 
or both the construction and maintenance, of public latrines and 
for the removal and disposal of refuse ; 

(viii) a general water rate which may be imposed in the form 
of a rate assesed on buildings and lands or in any other form as 
may be best adapted to the circumstances of any class of cases ; 


(ix) any other tax (not being a tell on motor vehicles or trailers, 
save as provided by section 14 of the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax 
Act, 1935), which the State Legislature has; mder the Constitution, 
power to impose in the State and which has been sanctioned by 
the State Government ; 


(x) a fee on markets and weekly bazars ; 

(xi) a fee on cart-stands and tonga-stands ; 

(xii) a special water rate for water supplied by the panchayat 
through pipes, which may be imposed in any form including that 
of charges for such water supplied, fixed in such mode or modes as 
shall be best adapted in the circumstances of any class of cases ; 

(xiii) a fee for the supply of water from wells and tanks vesting 
in it, for purposes other than domestic use and for cattle ; 

(xiv) a fee for temporary erection on, or putting up projections 
over, or temporary occupation of, any public strect or place ; 

(xv) a special sanitary cess upon private latrines, premises of 
compounds cleansed by the panchayat agency ; 

(xvi) a fee for cleansing a cess pool constructed on land whether 
belonging to a panchayat or not ; 


(xvii) a fee for grazing cattle on grazing lands vesting in 
a panchayat. 
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The tax upon buildings or lands is not to be levied by a panchay 
on all buildings and lands or any class of buildings or lands situat 
in an area predominently populated by members of the Schedul 
Castes or Scheduled Tribes. 


In regard to the fact that a factory itself provides in the facto 
area all or any of the amenities which such a panchayat provide 
a panchayat may arrive at an agrcement with any factory to recci 
a lump-sum contribution in lieu of all or any of the taxes levied ! 
the panchayat. 


Section 128 of the Act gives the Panchayat Mandal power 
compel a panchayat to levy or increase any of the taxes or fe 
specified if it appears to the Mandal that the regular income of t 
panchayat falls below what is necessary for the proper discharge 
the obligatory duties of the panchayat. 


Section 131 of the Act lays down that Government shall pay 
every panchayat in each year an amount not less than 25 per ce 
and not exceeding 30.per cent-ef the ordinary land revenue collect 
in the revenue year immediately preceding, within the limits 
village. For the purpose of the payment of the grant aforesa 
panchayats are, having regard to the factors prescribed by Gover 
ment to be classified into such grades or categories and the perce) 
age of the grant payable to the panchayats of each such category 
to be such as may be determined by Government from time to time 


According to section’ 63 of the Act, there is to be a Nyaya Panchay 
for the administration of civil and criminal justice in a group 
contiguous villages not being less than five in number. It consi 
of one person elected hy such panchayat which is to elect out of t 
members of the Gram Sabha of that village, one person for t 
purpose of constituting the Nyaya Panchayat. It is to sit, tor t 
hearing of a suit or trial of a case, in the village where such suit 
case has been instituted. It is to he presided over at each such pla 
by one of its members. The term of office of the members vf t 
Nyaya Panchayat expires with the term of the panchayat whi 
elected them. The State Government has power to remove a 
member of the Nyaya Panchayat for reasons of misconduct in t 
discharge of his dutics or of any disgraceful conduct or neglect, refu. 
or incapacity in regard to the performance of his duties as a mcml 
of the Nyaya Panchayat. The Secretary of the panchayat of 1 
village where the sitting of the Nyaya Panchayat is held acts as t 
judicial clerk of the Nyaya Panchayat, 


The Nyaya Panchayats constituted as aforesaid may exercise 
or any of the powers mentioned in sub-section (1) and (2) 
sections 73 and 75, as Government may by general or special orc 
specify. Government may also direct the Nyaya Panchayats to exere 
all or any of the judicial powers mentioned in sub-section (3) 
section 73 and section 79 of the Act. 
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Pleaders, vakils, etc., are not permitted to appear on behalf of any 
party to any suit or case. 


Appeals are allowed to the District Court in civil suits and to the 
Sessions Court in criminal cases. 


For the purposes of encouraging the establishment and fostering 
the development of panchayats and for the supervision and control 
of the administration thereof, Government has constituted for every 
district a District Village Panchayat Manda] with the Collector as 
its Chairman. The Panchayat Mandal has power to call for 
information and to compel the panchayat to take into consideration 
any objection which the Panchayat Mandal has to any acts of the 
panchayat, either of omission or of commission, or any information 
which necessitates the commission of any act by the Panchayat. The 
Panchayat Mandal can also compel the Panchayat to reduce the 
number of persons maintained by a panchayat as officers or servants 
or the remuneration given or proposed to be given to them. In 
addition, the Collector has powers _of suspension and prohibition in 
respect of the execution of any order or resolution of a panchayat 
which, in his opinion, is likely to cause injury or annoyance to the 
public or to lead to a breach of the peace. In cases of emergency, 
the Collector may also provide for the execution of any work or 
the doing of any act which a panchayat is empowered to exccute or 
do, and the immediate execution or doing of which is, in his opinion, 
necessary for the health or safety: of the public, and may direct 
that the expenses shall be forthwith paid by the panchayat. 


The audit of the accounts of a panchayat is.carried out by Govern- 
ment in the prescribed manner and a copy of the audit note is 
forwarded to the panchayat and the panchayat mandal within one 
month of the completion of the audit. If it appears to the Panchayat 
Mandal that a panchayat has made default in the performance of its 
obligatory duties, it may order the duty to be performed within 
a specified period, and, if the duty is not performed within that period 
the Panchayat Mandal can appoint some person to perform it and 
direct that the expense be paid by the defaulting panchayat, 


The State Government also is given power to carry out at the cost 
of the panchayat any of the panchayat’s. obligatory duties when it 
appears to it that the Panchayat Mandal has neglected to take 
action, The State Government has also powers, after consultation 
with the Panchayat Mandal to dissolve or supersede a panchayat, if, in 
its opinion, the panchayat had exceeded or abused its powers or made 
persistent default in the performance of its obligatory duties, or 
persistently disobeyed any of the orders of the Collector. If 
a panchayat is superseded, all the powers and duties of the panchayat 
will be exercised and performed by a person or persons appointed 
by the State Government. 
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According to section 136 of the Act, Government has appointed 
a District Village Panchayats Officer in the Deputy Collector’s grade 
for Satara district to discharge the functions prescribed under the 
Bombay Village Pnachayats Act, 1958. He is to Act as Ferscnal 
Assistant to the Collector for Village Panchayat matters and to work 
as Secretary of the Panchayat Mandal. Several duties have also been 
placed on this officer, and he is expected to do everything that is 
possible to popularize village local self-Government and to make the 
working of Village Panchayats really effective. He has to exercise 
supervision over the affairs of panchayats already established in the 
district, tour round and explain to the panchayats the system of 
panchayat administration, watch the actual working of the panchayats 
and give them guidance if their working is not proper, and persuade 
women to take active interest in the affairs of panchayats. He is 
directed to hold annual gatherings of members of panchayats so that 
panchayats may become aware of the activities of one another. The 
programme for the collection of information relating to Village 
Panchayats at the taluka, district, divisional and State levels has 
been prescribed by Government. The procedure for the publica- 
tion of the Annual reports onthe, working has also been laid down 
by Government. The information received from Taluka/Mahal/Block 
Officers has to be consolidated by the Collector. He writes his own 
descriptive report and forwards it to the Commissioner before ihe 
31st of May every year. After the information has been submitted tc 
the Commissioner the Collector has to publish his district, report in 
the prescribed form in the regional language before the 15th 
of August. 


Town PLANNING AND VALUATION DEPARTMENT. 


The Maharashtra State has an independent “Town Planning and 
Valuation Department” under the administrative control of the 
Urban Development and Public Health Department. This depart- 
ment came into existence in the year 1914, with the Consulting 
Surveyor to Government as its Head. The department principally 
deals with two important subjects viz., town planning and valuation 
of real property. 


The duties and functions of the department as stipulated by 
Government are as under :— 

(1) Educating the municipalities regarding the advantages of 
town planning and preparation of development plans and town 
planning schemes under the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954, 
(2) Advising the municipalities in the selection of suitable areas 
for preparation of town planning schemes. (3) Giving the required 
assistance to the municipalities in the preparation of development 
plans and town planning schemes in the shape of advice as well as 
Joan of the services of technical assistants for the preparation of 
drafts of town planuing schemes. (4) To perform the duties of the 
town planning officer when so appointed by Government, to scruti- 
nise building permission cases, to tender advice to the Board of 
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Appeal and to draw up the final schemes. (5) To issue certificate 
of tenure and title to the owners of lands included in town planning 
schemes. (6) To advise Government on all matters regarding 
town and country planning including legislation thereon. (7) To 
advise and prepare town development, improvement, extension and 
slum clearance schemes under the Municipal Acts. (8) To prepare 
development schemes or layouts of Jands—(i) belonging to Govern- 
ment and (ii) belonging to co-operative housing societies and 
private bodies with the sanction of Government. (9) To advise 
Officers concerned in respect of village-planning and preparation 
of layouts for model villages, etc. (10) To advise Government on 
housing, slum clearance, regional planning and prevention of ribbon 
development including Jegislation.(11) To prepare type designs 
for the housing of the middle and poorer classes including Harijans. 
(12) To scrutinise miscellancous building permission cases and 
layouts received from the Collectors and recommend suitable 
building regulations for adoption in the arcas concerned. 


The Consulting Surveyor to Government,is the chief expert adviser 
of Government on this subject and» his: duties under this head 
include: (1) Valuation of agricultural and non-agricultural lands 
and propertics in towns and villages belonging to Government and 
intended for the purpose of sale or lease. (2)Valuation of Govern- 
ment properties for the purpose of rating under the Municipal Acts. 
(3) Valuation for miscellaneous purposes such as cantonment leases, 
probate or stamp duty, etc. (4) Valuations for the purposes of 
fixing standard rates of non-agricultural assessment and prescribing 
values for zones in all villages and newly developing localities in 
the vicinity of important and growing towns. (5) Valuations for the 
purposes of fixing standard table of ground rents and land values in 
respect of lands in cantonments. (6) Scrutiny of awards of compen- 
sation (as received from Government), (7) Supplying trained 
technical assistants to do duty as the special land acquisition officers 
in important towns where land acquisition work is of a very important 
and responsible nature. (8) Giving expert evidence when called 
upon to do so in District Courts and the High Court when appeals are 
lodged against awards of compensation under the Land Acquisition 
Act. (9) Undertaking valuation work on behalf of railways and 
other departments of the Central Government and private bodies 
with the sanction of Government on payment of fees, etc. His other 
duties are: (1) To advise the various Heads of Departments of 
Government in the selection of sites required for public purposes. 
(2) To see that all town planning schemes or layout schemes sanc- 
tioned by Government have been properly executed within a reason- 
able period or periods fixed in schemes. (3) To advise Government 
as regards interpretation, amendment or addition to the Bombay Town 
Planning Act, or rules thereunder. 


The department was started in the year 1914, with the Consulting 
Surveyor to Government as its head who was later on assisted by one 
Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Government, one Deputy-Assistant 
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Consulting Surveyor to Government and two senior assistants with 
the requisite staff. As the activities of this department increased, 
these assistants had to be posted at prominent places in the state to 
attend to the work of town and country planning very essentially 
required in and around the towns and citics. There has been a rapid 
expansion in the activities of this department in recent years with 
the consequential increase in the number of branch offices in the state, 
The head office of the department is at Poona and the other branch 
offices are at Bombay, Kolhapur, Kalyan, Nagpur, Amravati, and 
Aurangabad. Some of the officers have been appointed to function as 
land acquisition officers. There is thus a full time special land 
acquisition officer at Poona and one full-time Land Acquisition Officer 
at Bombay in addition tu two part-time Land Acquisition Officers at 
Bombay and Poona. 


The statutory powers regarding planning embodied in the Bombay 
Town Planning Act, 1915, have been replaced by the Bombay Town 
Planning Act, 1954. This Act generally incorporates the provisions 
of the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915, and in addition makes obliga- 
tory on every local authority (barring village panchayats) to prepare 
the development plan for the entire arca within its jurisdiction. The 
development plan would aim at the improvement of existing congested 
gaothan portion of the town and would make proposals in respect of 
outlying open areas so as to guide the development on planned basis. 
The proposals of development plans can be implemented by the 
preparation of statutory town planning schemes, In preparing town 
planning schemes, plaimer can ignore to a great extent existing plot 
boundaries. In designing his layout, existing holdings can be 
reconstituted and made subservient to the plan, and building plots 
of good shape and frontage can be allotted to owners of lands ill- 
shaped for building) purposes and without access. The cost of 
a scheme can be recovered from the owner benefited, to the extent 
of 50 per cent. of the increase in the value of the land estimated to 
accrue by the carrying out of the works contemplated in the scheme. 
When a draft town planning scheme prepared by a local authority in 
consultation with the owners is sanctioned a Town Flanning Officer 
is appointed. His duties are to hear each owner individually, consider 
his objections or proposals and make suitable adjustments or amend- 
ments in the draft scheme proposals, if found necessary. 


Most of the local authorities have no technical staff of their own to 
prepare a development plan and it has been decided that this depart- 
ment should prepare the development plans on behalf of local 
authorities under the provisions of the Bombay Town Planning Act, 
1954. Accordingly the scheme for preparation of development plans 
has been provided in the Second Five-Year Plan and additional staff 
has been sanctioned for this purpose. From the Satara district, the 
town of Satara has been selected so far for the preparation of 
a development plan under the provisions of the Bombay Town Plan- 
ning Act, 1954. This department had prepared a master plan fox 
Karad with the assistance of the additional staff sanctioned for the 
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purpose in the year 1947 and the same has been submitted by the 
local authority to Government for sanction as development plan under 
the provisions of Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954. There is one 
town planning scheme at Karad viz., Town Planning Scheme, Karad 
No. 1, which is in a draft stage. The same is on hand with the 
Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Government, Bombay as Arbitrator. 
There is no branch office of the department in Satara district and 
the development plan of Satara is being prepared by the branch office 
at Kolhapur. The other work from this district is being dealt with 
generally by the Kolhapur branch office. 


In connection with the Koyna Project, about 80 villages will be 
either partly or completely submerged under the proposed reservoir. 
A special officer designated as Rehabilitation Officer has been 
appointed by the Public Works department to work under the Chief 
Engineer, Koyna. The work of preparing the layouts for the new 
gaothans is being carried out by this office. However, besides the 
sites which are available in the district for rehabilitating the said 
villages a number of sites from the district of Sangli, Poona and 
Kolaba have been selected and the work of preparing suitable layouts 
is in progress. The work was. initially spread over -three years 
and still continues. 
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CHAPTER 15—EDUCATION AND CULTURE. 


Iw 1954-55 tHE DeparTMrnt or Epucation completed its hundred 
years of existence. The period witnessed tremendous changes in the 
field of education. “The number of educational institutions in the 
State increased from 2,875 in 1855-56 to 58,876 in 1954-55, the number 
of pupils from 1,06,040 in 1855-56 to 48,87,314 in 1954-55, the State 
grant for education from Rs, 2 lakhs.in 1855-56 to Rs. 1,493-4 lakhs in 
1954-55 and the total educational expenditure from about Rs. 7 lakhs 
in 1855-56 to Rs. 2,802-1 lakhs in 1954-55.” * 


“Qualitatively, the traditional system of higher edcuation which 
was narrow in concept and dominated exclusively by religious ideas 
has now been replaced by the modern system of Secondary and 
University Education, the limited scope of the indigenous elementary 
schools has been enlarged to include the concept of universal, com- 
pulsory and free primary education and revolutionary changes have 
been made in the status and education of women and the backward 
classes.”* 


The Educational standards in the ‘disitiet are.in keeping with the 
gencral educational pattern in the country, |The gradual increase in 
the number of literates from 33,161 (for the former Satara district 
comprising the present Satara and Sangli districts ) in 191] to 2,21,231 
in 1951 is a sufficient testimony to the fact that in the recent past 
conscious effort was being made by the State Government and some 
voluntary organisations for the spread of-Jiteracy and education. The 
percentage of literates to the total’ population came to 20-60 in 
1957-58. However, as compared to some. other districts of the State, 
Satara district has a comparatively large number of educational insti- 
tutions, There were in 1957-58 the following educational institutions 
in the district : seven for higher education ; 64 for secondary educa- 
tion; 1,347 for primary education and 922 other educational institu- 


*A Review of Education in Bombay State, 1855-1955, p. 46. 
y P 
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tions. The following few fignres give an idea of the level of literacy 
prevailing in the district according to the 1951 census :-— 


Total Literates a f, eee 921,231 
Middle School oe a oe 14,156 
Matriculation or S. L, C. ia 3,649 
Intermediate in Arts or Science... as 951 
Graduates. bn bs en 44] 
Post-Graduates 5 ce a 67 
Teaching is ae i 1,402 
Engineering ae i a 109 
Agriculture és ies ‘ci 53 
Veterinary we - iis 6 
Commerce ae a a. 82 
Legal ae i = 255 
Medical a 2s a 241 
Others ae ae ae Pr 62 


In the post independence period the district has made a distinct 
progress! in the spread of literacy amongst the village population. In 
the year 1958-59 about 10,000 illiterate adults were turned literate, 
while during 1959-60 the number was almost doubled (i.c. rose upto 
21,000). The success achieved in the field of social education was 
due to untiring efforts on the part of social workers, inspecting 
officers, local bodies and. institutions; propaganda by means of 
pamphlets, speeches, bulletins, etc. and co-operation and enthusiasm 
of the villagers. In 1960 there were about 5,000 social education 
classes in the district with more than 1,00,000 adults on roll. 


Primary and secondary education in the Satara district is under 
the control of the District Educational Inspector who is a class 1 
officer of the Maharashtra Educationa] Service and is directly under 
the control of the Director of Education. The Educational Inspector 
is responsible in his district for: (1) The supervision of primary 
education ; (2) The administrative control of all Government Primary: 
Schools, Secondary Schools; and Training Institutions under the 
control of the Education Department; and (3) The control and 
inspection of all secondary schools including English-teaching schools, 
multi-purpose high schools, training institutions of primary teachers 
and such special schools as are under the contro] of the Education 
Department. 


As regards girls’ schools and institutions for women the Inspectress 
of Girls’ Schools, Poona (Maharashtra Educational Service, Class I) 
performs the functions and duties in respect of (a) the inspection of 
girls’ secondary and special schools in the district ; (b) visiting girls’ 
primary schools in the district and making suggestions for 
improvement. 


1 The information has been supplied by the District Educational Inspector. 
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In carrying out his duties of inspection and control, the Educa- 
tional Inspector is assisted by an inspecting staff consisting of one 
Deputy Educational Inspector, Maharashtra Educational Service, 
Class TY and 29 Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors (Maha- 
rashtra Educational Service, Class ITT) who are directly responsible 
to him for the supervision and inspection of primary schools in the 
district. Out of these one is in charge of Urdu schools, another in 
charge of girls’ schools and the third in charge of physical education 
for the whole district. 


There are separate Inspectors having jurisdiction over the whole 
State for physical education, visual education, drawing and_ craft 
work and commercial schools who are responsible for organisation 
and inspection in their respective spheres. These inspectors are 
directly under the Director of Education, 


Under the rules framed under the Bombay Primary Education 
Act, the Deputy Educational Inspector, Satara is the chief Govern- 
ment Inspecting Officer of the district so far as primary schools are 
concerned. He decides the question-of recognition of private primary 
schools. He has to keep close watch on the working of primary 
schools maintained or approved by the School Board, adult education 
classes and village libraries. He has to report regarding the housing 
arrangement, equipment, staff, efficiency of instruction etc., of the 
primary schools so that the department may be in a position to 
determine whether the school board is conducting its schools satis- 
factorily. All aided schools are inspected by him or by the inspect- 
ing staff under him. He also assists the Educational Inspector in 
the inspection of secondary schools and reports on specific points 
about them whenever he is required to do so by the Educational 
Inspector. 


It is the declared policy of the Government that universal, free 
and compulsory primary education should be enforced by a definite 
programme of progressive expansion, and under Bombay Primary’ 
Education Act (LXI of 1947), the State Government has taken upon 
itself the duty of securing the development and expansion of primary 
education in the State. The object aimed at is to have a minimum 
course of seven years’ education for every child. The agencies 
employed for attaining this objective are the district school boards 
and authorised municipalities. The Municipal Borough of Satara has 
been declared an authorised municipalitv in this district. 


“ Approved schools”! within the area of all non-authorised munici- 
palities and of the district local board are under the control of the 
Satara District School Board. This school board is composed of 
sixteen members out of whom two are nominated by Government, one 


1 “Approved school” means a primary school maintained by the State 
Government or by the school board or by an authorised municipality or 
which is for the time being recognised as such by a school board or by 
the State Government or by an officer authorised by it in this behalf 
(section 2 of the Bombay Primary Education Act, LXI of 1947), 
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is a Government official, two are elected by the non-authorised 
municipalities falling within the District School Board’s. jurisdiction 
and the rest are elected by the Satara District Local Board. Of the 
remaining eleven seats, one seat is reserved for the scheduled castes, 
one for women and three seats are reserved for prominent 
edueationalists. 


Under the Primary Education Act and the rules thereunder all the 
district school boards and authorised municipalities have to maintain 
an adequate number of primary schools in which instruction is given 
through the medium of the local, regional language. 


For children whose mother a a is other than the regional 
language of the area, school boards have been instructed to open 
schools in their language if the number of such children is not less 
than 40 in the first four standards and 20 in the upper standards. 
The teaching of the regional language of the area is also compulsory 
in such schools from standard IIT onwards. An authorised munici- 
pality has to make such provision in its budget as will enable approved 
schools in its area to receive grants at the rates authorised by Govern- 
ment, Responsibility™is laid onthe District School Board and the 
School Boards of the authorised municipalities to maintain a schedule 
of staff of assistant administrative officers or supervisors, primary 
teachers, clerks, Class TV servants and other staff, sanctioned by 
Government sctting forth the designation, grades, pay and nature of 
appointment of the different members. The members of this staff are. 
servants of the School Boards concerned and receive their pay, 
allowance ete., from) the Primary Education Fund, maintained by the 
School Boards. No change or alteration can be made in the schedule 
of staff without the previous sanction of Government. 


The annual budgets, of the School Boards have to be submitted to 
the Director of Education for sanction. A district school board 
derives its income mainly from Government grants which form nearly 
96 per cent, of its total income. It also receives from the District 
Local Board a contribution equal to such portion of its income from 
the cess and land revenue and water rates as may be fixed by Govern- 
ment from time to time, and from authorised municipalities whose 
schools are under its control such proportion of the ratable value of 
properties in the area of the respective municipalities as may be 
fixed by Government from time to time. The District Local Board, 
Satara has, under the present rules to contribute 15 pies of the three 
anna cess on land revenue and water rates that it is allowed to levy. 
The amount to be paid by non-authorised municipalities has been 
fixed by Government at 5 per cent. of the ratable value of properties 
in their respective areas. The Primary Education Fund of the 
Municipal Borough of Satara, is composed partly of the grant payable 
to it by the State Government on account of .primary education, 
This grant is regulated by rules passed by the Government under the 
Primary Education Act. In actual effect the Government grant 
amounts to a little less than 50 per cent. of the expenditure on 
primary education incurred by the municipal borough. 
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The chief executive officer of the Satara District School Board is its 
administrative officer. This officer is appointed and paid by the 
State Government, The administrative officer of an authorised 
municipality is generally the officer appointed by the municipality. 
Under this administrative officer are assistant administrative officers 
yx supervisors, primary school teachers, clerks and inferior servants 
and other staff under the employ of the District School Board or 
che School Board of authorised municipalities, as the case may be. 
The administrative officer is responsible for the general administra- 
ion of all primary schools maintained by the School Board. He is 
-esponsible for carrying out the suggestions made from time to time 
xy Sovernment officers. It is his duty to advise the school board 
m all matters connected with prirnary education. He is also 
a2ember and secretary of the staff selection and transfer committee. 
Che staff selection committee is a committee composed besides him- 
self, of the chairman of the school board and the Educational 
{nspector of the district. Its duty is to select candidates for appoint- 
nent as assistant administrative officers, as supervisors and as 
‘eachers. The committee also selects the teachers to be deputed for 
raining. The staff selection committee has been authorised to trans- 
er primary teachers on joint consultation among its members. The 
listrict school board or the school boards of authorised municipalities, 
mw their administrative officers -have to make appointments of 
candidates in accordance with the directions given by the committee. 
Che selection of candidates and teachers is made in accordance with 
he instructions issued by the Government. ‘The administrative officer 
1as power, subject to the general instructions issued by the Director 
of Education to promote and take all disciplinary action, including 
‘emoval or dismissal, against the staff. His orders, however, are 
subject to appeal to a tribunal consisting of the chairman of the 
ichool board and the Educational Inspector of the district. A primary 
:choo] teacher who was a guaranteed teacher on the date the Primary 
Education Act came into force has however, a right of further appeal 
o the State Government against any order of his removal or 
ismissal. 


There were 1,347 primary schools (both lower primary i.e., teaching 
tandards I-IV and upper primary ie., teaching standards V-VIL) 
%*~ which 43 were exclusively for girls. The distribution of the 
‘chools by management was as follows :— 


Government and Government-aided es . A 
District School Board 5 es 1,159 
Municipal School Boards a a 17 
Schools aided by -- 
District School Board a oe 150 
Municipal School Boards 34 Re 1 
Schnols unaided bus ca 16 
Total .. 1,347 
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There were 92,512 boys and 51,876 girls in the lower primary 
stage (ie. standards I-IV) and 21,468 boys and 8,617 girls in the 
upper primary stage (ie., standard V-VII) or a total of 1,69,473 
pupils in all primary schools. The percentage of school-going 
children to the population was 62-6. 


The number of teachers in primary schools was 4,325 of whom 
3,874 were men and 451 women. This works out roughly at 3¢ 
pupils per teacher. Two thousand nine hundred and forty of the 
men teachers and 383 of the women teachers were trained, 


There were seven training institutions, five for men (1 Government 
and 4 non-Government) and two for women (both non-Government) 


training 558 men and 160 women or a total of 718 teachers during 
the year. 


There was one practising school for Marathi speaking boys and girk 
directly under the control of Government. 


The total expenditure on primary schools was Rs. 48,68,744 and i 
was met from the following sources :— 


Rs, Percentage to 
Total. 
1. Government... i] ane 40,73,905 83°8 
2, District Local Board and Municipal Fund, 2,96,450 6:1 
3, Fees a. id s 1,24,468 2:5 
4. Other sources. ys Se 3,73,921 76 


The average cost of educating a pupil was Rs. 26-2 per annun 
of which Government’s contribution was Rs. 24:8. 


There were in 1937-58, 17 municipal primary schools and on 
private school within the municipal limits of the Satara City Munici 
pality. The total number of pupils was 5,663 (4,940 in municipa 
schools and 723: in private schools). The expenditure of the schoo 
board of the municipality was Rs, 1,67,868 out of which Rs. 63,001 
were contributed by the Satara Municipality and grants to privat: 
schools amounted to Rs. 12,601. 


The District School Board, Satara introduced compulsion for th 
first time from 1947, This was, however, applicable only to childre: 
between 6 and 11 years of age in the areas of the non-authorise: 
municipalities. Under the post-war reconstruction plan, the boar 
introduced compulsion both for boys and girls from 1947 beginnin 
with the age groups of 7-5 in the first year throughout the distric 
local board area. With this, children of the age range betwee 
7 and 11 were under compulsion during 1957-58. The population 
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the area (in September 1951), was 5,72,967 males and 6,02,342 females. 
The total number of children of the age groups under compulsion 
was 1,48,567 and the total number actually attending schools was 
1,06,580 or 71-06 per cent. 


Compulsion was introduced in the municipal boroughs of Satara 
district during 1921 only for boys of the age group of 6-11. The 
population according to the 1951 census was composed of 19,631 
males and 18,890 females (38,521 total). The number of children 
of school-going age in the municipal boroughs was 6,694 (3,910 boys 
and 2,784 girls) or 92-9 per cent. 


According to the medium of instruction, in 1957-58, the schools 
were distributed as follows :— 


Medium of instruction “e .. Public Private. Total, 

Urdu ne oe bee 6 Sa 6 

Marathi i is .. se 163 1,322 
Total ae ao 163 1,328 


Tn 1957-58 out of 2,211 buildings in which district school board’s 
schools were housed, 329 were owned by the board, 397 were rented 
and the remaining were housed in temples, dharmashalas and other 
places. 


A new ideology has influenced the edueational activities of the 
staff since 1937-38. It has come to be recognised that education must 
centre round some form of manual productive work. In 1957-58 
there was one compact area for basic education in this district viz. 
Khandala, with six basic schools. There were in all 169 craft schools 
of which 66 had spinning, 67 agriculture and 36 carpentry as crafts. 


Secondary education is now under the general regulation of 
Government which exercises control by means of conditions for 
receipt of grant-in-aid. At the end of the high school course an 
examination is conducted by the Secondary School Certificate 
Examination Board, and the students who pass are awarded the 
Secondary School Certificate. The office of the Secondary School 
Certificate Examination Board is located at Poona. The first 
examination was held in 1949, The examination provides optional 
courses for pupils with varied interests and aptitudes. Each 
University, however, lays down the subjects which candidates must 
take for entrance to its courses. 


In 1957-58 there were 64 secondary schools in the district with 
a total of 12,855 pupils (10,422 boys and 2,433 girls) of which five 
schools were exclusively for girls. The number of girls in the 
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schools exclusively meant for girls was 1,357 while 1,076 girls were 
in mixed schools. There was one multi-purpose Government high 
school for boys. In addition, there was a technical high school under 
the control of Director of Technical Education. 


The following statement shows the number of schools 
different managements and the number of pupils in them. 


Number of Schools. 


under 


Number of pupils. 


Government as 1 3861 
Local authorities on 1 44 
Aided private he 54 11,524 
Unaided ie 5 926 

Total 61* 12,855 


Secondary education was imparted mainly by private agencies 
aided by Government grants. 


There were 559 teachers in secondary schools, of whom 472 were 
men and 87 women, 


The total expenditure on secondary education was 5,31,727-54. 


Government hold drawing examinations, elementary and_inter- 
mediate. In 1957-58 in Satara district 942 candidates appeared for 
the elementary, of whom 478. passed; for the Intermediate, 367 
candidates appeared and 210 passed. 


In 1957-58 there were 17 special schools in the district having 
1,038 pupils as per details.given below :— 
Kind of Institution. 


Number of Institutions, No. of pupils. 


Nursery As 9 541 
Medicine a 
Commerce 
Agriculture . ao 
Gymnasia ona 4 413 
Arts and Crafts ‘ 
Music and Dancing he 2 ae 63 
Hindi S.S. = 2 i 21 
Oriental Studies ol 
Other (Certified Schools, 
Reformatory, etc.), 
Total .. 17 1,038 


* The ‘figure does not include the three Anglo-Indian Schools under the 
eontrol of the Education Inspector, Greater Bombay. 
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One trained assistant deputy educational inspector looks after the 
physical activities in the district. He visits secondary, full primary 
and training institutions and offers suggestions and guidance to 
further the cause of physical education. He also inspects the 
vyayam shalas run by private bodies and recommends grants. He 
often conducts short-term courses for primary teachers for training 
in physical education. 


In 1957-58 there were 20 troops for boys and seven for girls in 
which 480 boy-scouts and 168 girl-guides participated. The high 
schools had 39 auxiliary cadet corps with 1,897 cadets. 


There is arrangement for medical inspection of high school and 
training college students. 


Most of the well established schools in the district have radio 
sets. Some schools own 16 mm. and 35 mm. projectors in order to 
cater to the needs of visual education. 


For primary schools, the whole.district- hasbeen divided into 
talukas as per revenue division. Hach taluka is in charge of a taluka 
head. The taluka head is usually a semi or basic trained graduate. 
He is assisted by an assistant deputy educational inspector. Every 
month, Shibirs (Camps) are held where eurrent topics in education 
are discussed. The idea of community life is fully brought home 
through them. 


Sports, clocution competitions and dramatics are arranged. These 
competitions have created healthy atmosphere in all talukas. 


Successful attempts have been made to “secure lands for the 
conversion of primary schools into agricultural basic schools. 


For secondary schools, the district has been divided into zones. 
“ach zone consists of two talukas. Zonal meetings for the purpose 
af improving teaching methods in different subjects are arranged in 
each zone. Deliberations are circulated to all secondary schools. 
These meetings are of great use for improving the efficiency of 
instruction, 


The Scouts movement is progressing well in this district both in 
primary and secondary schools. 


The Sainiki School at Satara is a well-known military training centre 
in the State. 


The following colleges in the district are affiliated to the Poona 
University for the degree courses shown against them (the date of 
establishment is given in brackets against each college) :— 

1. Chhatrapati Shivaji College, Satara (1947) : B.-A. (General) 
in English, Marathi, Sanskrit, Ardhamagadhi, Philosophy, History, 

Economics, Politics, Geography and Statistics. 
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CHAPTER 15. B.A. (Special) in English, Marathi, Ardhamagadhi, History, 
Politics and Economies. 


Education and 


ee Three Years B.Sc, (Teaching First Year only from June, 1959). 
FFILIATED 
EEeaee 2. Azad College of Education, Satara (1955):  B.T. 


3, Shri Gadge Maharaj College, Karad (1954) ; B.A.(General) 
in English, Marathi, Sanskrit, Ardhamagadhi, History, Economics, 
Politics and Philosophy. 


B.A. (Special) in Marathi and Economics. 


4, Science College, Karad (1958): Three Years B.Sc, (Teach- 
ing First Year only from June 1959). 


5. Mudhoji College, Phaltan (1957): B.A. (General) in 
English, Sanskrit, Marathi, Hindi, Economics, History, Politics, 
Psychology and Ethics. 


Three Years B.Sc. (Teaching First Year only from June, 1959), 


pestis AND All technical and industrial institutions and courses leading up to 
Tramme, the diploma standard (non-miversity grade), excluding courses 
AINING, P . : 
falling under the control of the University, are controlled by the 
Department of Technical Education, Bombay. Government have sct 
up the State Council of | Technical Education to advise them and 
make recommendations regarding :— 


(1) the courses and standard of instruction in technical institu- 
tions ; 

(2) arrangements for the periodical inspection and examination 
of those institutions as regards their -staff, accommodation, equip- 
ment, courses of study, methods of work and actual work done ; 


(3) the requirements of the State in technical and industrial 
education ; 

(4) opening of new techincal institutions ; 

(5) conditions of recognition of new institutions ; 

(6) payment of grants-in-aid to institutions ; 

(7) appointment of boards of studies for the various branclics 
of engineering and technology ; 

(8) arrangements for examinations ; 

(9) award of certificates and diplomas ; 

(10) Preparation of text-books on technical subjects in Hindi 
and the regional languages. 


The Chairman of the Council is elected by the Council and the 
Inspector of Technical Education (Chemical Engineering) is the 
Secretary to the Council. 
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The Director of Technical Education, conducts the annual exami- CHAPTER 15 
nation in the courses approved by the State Council of Technical ea aoe = 
Education, Bombay, and awards certificates or diplomas to the “VS? 


Culture. 
suecessful candidates. ’ 
TECHNICAL AND 


INDUSTRIAL 
The School of Industry, Satara was established by a private body in TRAINING, 
1858. This school was taken over by the Government. Under the 
Post-war Reconstruction Scheme, a Technical High School Section 
was added to the school from 1949-50, This school draws one 
division of Standards VIII-XI each, from three local secondary 
schools for instruction in the following technical subjects which the 
students ultimately offer for the $.S.C. Examination :— 


(i) Geometrical and machine shop drawing. 
(ii) Workshop technology (Grade [). 


(iii) Elements of Mechanical and electrical engineering. 


Instruction in the technical subjects is_given free of charge while 
the tuition in non-technical subjects.is given.by the participating 
school concerned. 


There are three institutions in the district which prepare students {ysrrrutions AND 

for Secondary Teachers’ Certificate Examination, These institutes had CotLEces von 
73 students on roll in 1960 and the expenditure incurred during the TRAINING, 
same year was Rs. 8,229. There is a Pre-primary Training College 
for women with 40 female students on roll in the year 1959-60, 
In 1960, the ‘College incurred an expenditure of Rs, 7,938 and 
received a Government grant of Rs. 500..There are also nine 
Primary Teachers Training Colleges inthe district (six for men and 
three for women) with 952 students on the roll in 1959-60. In 
1959-60 these colleges incurred an expenditure of Rs. 2,45,717 and 
received Government grants totalling Rs. 1,95,489. 


In the district there are no separate institutions for the cultivation tysrivorions FOR 
of fine arts, music, drawing, painting etc, The subjects like music Five Ants. 
and drawing have been introduced in Kanya Shala, Satara, since 
1960. Lessons are given in classical, vocal and instrumental music 
in the Kanya Shala. 


Prajna Pathashala Mandal, Wai, imparts teaching in Sanskrit and OnenTAaL 

Vedas to students of all castes and communities and provides free SCHOOLS. 
residence, food and guidance. The Institution aims at maintaining 
the traditional proficiency in Dharmashastras and Sanskrit language. 
For research in the culture of ancient India the Mandal has a special 
research branch viz. Dharmakosha Mandal. The Dharmakosha 
Mandal has taken up the work of editing and publishing of the 
Dharmakosha and Mimamsa Kosha. The Dharmakosha © Mandal 
received a Government grant of Rs. 94,371 in 1959-60, 
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CHAPTER 15, There were in 1960, 654 village libraries in the district with 
Sas 1,09,683 books and journals. Jn 1960, 19,563 persons took advantage 
mene ene of these libraries. In all Rs. 14,340 were spent during 1960 on the 
; purchase of books and Rs. 10,909-39 were received by way of grant 


VILLAGE 
Lis from Government. 


Liniiny aa Of the cultural and literary periodicals, the Navabharat, a cultural 
CuurunaL News monthly periodical conducted by the Pradnya Path Shala, Wai; the 
Pavers, Museums Sajjangad (Satara) ; the Aikya (Satara) ; the Gramoddhara (Satara) ; 

ANP Liprawtes. and the Janaseva (Phaltan) are worth mentioning. The Aundh 

Museum and the Rao Bahadur Parasnis Museum have a very good 
collection viz., paintings, statues, books, etc. The Nagar Wachan 
Mandir, Satara and the Sarvajanik Nagar Wachanalaya, Karad are 
libraries with a good collection. Besides, there are a number of 
libraries in the district which provide reading facilities for the public. 


VoLUNTARY In educational field the Rayat Shikshan Sanstha of Karmaveer 
Institutions. Bhaurao Patil founded in the year 1919 aims at educating the 
downcast people of rural areas so as to liberate them from the 
bonds of caste and creed and inculcate in them the spirit of self-help 
and industriousness. The Sanstha has a number of schools, training 
colleges for men and women and hostels. There are also a number 
of other voluntary institutions doing good work in the educational 
field among which the Satara Education Society deserves a mention. 


Tue Dmecrorate oF PusBuicrry. 


Duucronate or One of the four Regional Publicity Officers of the Directorate of 
Pusuiciry, Publicity, Maharashtra, is stationed at Poona, The Jurisdiction of 

Regional Publicity the Regional Publicity Officer, Poona, comprises the districts of 
Officer. Ahmadnagar, Sholapur, Poona, Satara, Sangli and Kolhapur, 


The Regional Publicity Officer acts as a link between the Govern- 
ment Officers and the Press in the districts. He keeps himself in 
touch with the Officers of various departments in the districts and 
issues to the Press news items, write-ups, etc., disseminating factual 
information on schemes and activities of the Government in the region. 
He also arranges Press visits and Press conferences to provide an 
opportunity to the Press to get first-hand knowledge of the subjects to 
he covered. The reports and comments in the Press are carefully 
examined by him and misrepresentation against the Government is 
counteracted with the minimum delay. He also replies to the queries 
in the Press which seek information on subjects of general or public 
interest. He arranges to get talks on various nation-building subjects 
by Government Officers and others broadcast from All-India Radio, 
Bombay and Poona. In short, he attends to the publicity needs of 
all Government departments in his region. 


The Regional Publicity officer acts as a correspondent of the 
Directorate of Publicity, Maharashtra, , and covers Government 
schemes and activitics, ministerial tours, Press conferences, etc. He 
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keeps the Director Of Publicity, Maharashtra State, Bombay, 
ucquainted with trends in the local Press and public opinion. He 
helps the Film Section of the Directorate of Publicity in producing 
documentaries, news-reels, etc., on subjects pertaining to the region. 


As in every district of the State, a mobile publicity van is stationed 
at Satara in charge of District Publicity Officer. The van is equipped 
with a 16 mm. projector and it moves throughout the district. Free 
film shows and talks are arranged on various nation-building subjects, 
including agriculture, cattle improvement, village industries, educa- 
tion, prohibition, wntouchability, small savings, Five-Year Plan, etc. 
The films for exhibition are mostly produced by the Directorate of 
Publicity, while some of them are borrowed from the Films Division 
of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of 
India or other film producing agencies. The films are both instruc- 
tive and entertaining. The District Publicity Officer also delivers talks 
explaining Government policies and programmes and keeps the rural 
folk informed of the concessions and facilities offered to them through 
the various national development schemes, 


Exhibitions of the visual aid publicity material such as posters, 
pamphlets, leaflets, photographs, ete. which is produced by the 
Directorate of Publicity: and Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting, are also organised by the District Publicity Officer on the 
occasions of agricultural shows, religious fairs and cattle exhibitions 
in rural areas. Recreational programmes such as powadas, bhajans, 
ete, based on the nation-building subjects are also arranged in the 
rural areas. 


The All-India Radio stations of Poona;Nagpur and Bombay broad- 
cast special programmes daily in Marathi for the rural listeners. ‘To 
enable rural folk to listen to these programmes, the Government of 
Maharashtra has installed community receiving sets in the villages 
of the district. 


A District Information Centre under this office has been started at 
Satara and is equipped with all visual aid publicity material, periodi- 
culs and photographs. It acquaints the general public with the 
various schemes sponsored by the Government. 


The Regional Fublicity Officer, Poona, supervises the work of the 
District Publicity Office and the working of rural radio sets, 


The District Publicity Officer is under the administrative control of 
the Director of Publicity. The Collector of the district and the 
Publicity Sub-Committee of District Development Board also assist 
and advise him in his work. Some of the members of the Publicity 
Sub-Committee inchiding its chairman, who is the Vice-chairman 
of the District Development Board, accompany the van and deliver 
talks in the villages on nation-building subjects. 
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The District Publicity Officer also organises the district journalists’ 
tours in and outside the district to enable them to see the progress 
of the various development activities in rural areas and the project 
developments in the Community Blocks. 


In 1960, 115 villages in the district were provided with radio 
receiving sets, under the Contributory Scheme of Community 
Listening. Under this Scheme, villages desirous of having radio sets 
are required ,to pay Rs. 175-00 as installation contribution and 
Rs. 60-00 per year as maintenance contribution. The response to 
the scheme has been very encouraging and an increasing number 
of villages are coming forward with contributions for installation of 
radio sets. 


The installation and maintenance of radio sets is carried out from 
the rural broadcasting district headquarters at Satara. A Supervisor, 
in-charge of the head quarters, is fully equipped with radio servicing 
and testing equipment necessary for carrying out repairs to radio sets 
and for charging the batteries. A motor van is also provided for the 
transport of radio sets, allied accessories and staff to and from the 
villages in connection with the installation and the maintenance of the 
sets, 


The community reecivers installed in the villages are specially 
designed and the majority of these receivers are battery operated. 
The receivers are regularly maintained and the used batteries are 
replaced by new ones. Servicing of sets is done at the Headquarters 
at Satara. However, ta avoid interruption in service, replacement 
sets are given whenever defective sets are removed to Satara for 
repairs. The radio sets are installed in public places such as the 
village panchayat office, the ‘village chawdi, the village library etc. 


CHAPTER 16—MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH CHAPTER 16, 
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SERVICES. Medical and 
Public Health 
Tue Pusuic Heauta or Satara Disrnicr is looked after by three Services. 


agencies, viz. the Public Health Department of the State, local bodies Pustic Heavru. 
and village panchayats. Organisation. 


At the Head of the Public Health Department is the Director of 
Fublic Health, who has his headquarters at Poona. Satara district 
comes under the Poona Division and the District Health Officer is 
directly under the control of the Deputy Director of Public Health 
Services, Poona Division, Poona. The Poona Division comprises six 
districts viz., Kolhapur, Sangli, Satara, Sholapur, Poona and Ahmad- 
nagar, The District Health Officers in all the districts organise 
measures of public health, sanitation and hygiene in fairs, investigate 
the causes, origin and spread of both epidemics and endemics, and 
adopt preventive measures to control diseases such as cholera, small- 
pox, plague, guinea-worm, malaria, poliomyelitis ete.; inspect and 
advise municipalities, village panchayats and village authorities about 
health, sanitation, drainage and water-supply ; inspect child welfare 
and maternity work done by primary health centres and subsidised 
medical practitioners; look to industrial and school hygiene ; 
recommend to the licensing authority the issue of licences for cinema 
theatres and other places of public amusements ; inspect sites of school 
buildings, burial grounds, village extensions ete. and give opinion 
regarding their suitability from the public health point of view ; and 
inspect factories in the capacity of ex-officio factory inspectors. They 
also carry out public health propaganda with the help of subordinate 
staff. The Satara District Health Officer also does all these things 
according to requirements. 


Satara district comprises nine talukas and two petas, having 
a population of 1,175,309 and an area of 4,034 sq. miles. 


The following health staff worked in Satara district in the year 
1959 :— 

Health Officer 1, Epidemic Medical Officers 2, Medical Officers 
in-charge, primary health centres 3, Sanitary Inspectors 8, Sanitary 
Sub-Inspectors 6, Compounders 3, Vaccinators 20, Health Visi- 
tors 5, Mid-wives 14, Social Worker (Family Planning Centre) I, 
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Field Worker (Family Planning Centre) 1, Subsidised Medical 
Practitioner (Public Health Unit) 1, and other subordinate staf 
of 75 persons. 


The following staff of primary health centres in Community Deve- 
lopment Blocks, Patan and Wai is working under the administrative 
control of Block Authorities and will be taken over by this depart- 
ment, as soon as the Block period is over :— 


Medical Officers in-charge, Public Health Centres 3, Health 
Visitors 2, Mid-wives 11 and other subordinate staff of 19 
persons. 


Satara district is an hypo-endemic for malaria ic. it is non- 
inalarious and hence D.D.T. spraying work was not undertaken so 
far, But now under National Malaria Eradication Programme, the 
following staff has been sanctioned for Satara district :— 


Malaria Medical Officer 1, Assistant Unit Officer 1, Malaria Supcer- 
visors 4, Malaria Inspectors 4, other subordinate staff of 85 and 
temporary staff engaged during some months of the year. 


The main duty of the Epidemic Medical Officers is to control 
epidemics and in non-epidemic period to adopt measurcs for preven- 
tion of epidemics and also to render medical relief in rural areas. 
A Mobile Hygiene Unit in charge of a Sanitary Inspector is provided 
with a truck (Mobile Van) and necessary materials for the purpose. 
On the first report of an out-break of an epidemic, they rush to the 
place to carry out, mass inoculation or vaccination and disinfection 
and protection of water supply and domiciliary treatment. 


The district is divided into five divisions and five Divisional Sanitary 
Inspectors are in charge of them. One Sanitary Inspector is in charge 
of the Mobile Hygiene Unit and two Sanitary Inspectors are work- 
ing under the Medical Officers in charge of Public Health Centres. 
The Sanitary Inspector is responsible for all public health matters 
in his charge including control of epidemics, public health propa- 
ganda, sanitation ete. He conducts regular inspection with the 
intention of improving the standard of vaccination and sanitation 
in rural areas, Government have appointed persons with suitable 
qualifications as Sanitary Sub-Inspectors. There are six such Sanitary 
Sub-Inspectors ; one of them is under Primary Health Unit, Wathar- 
Kiroli and one under Primary Health Centre, Nagthane. 


The main duty of Vaccinators is to carry on vaccinations in the 
area under their respective charges. Some of these Vaccinators and 
the Sanitary Sub-Inspectors under whom the Sanitary Squads are 
working, assist in carrying out anti-cpidemic measures and sanitary 
works in the villages. The main duty of these Sanitary Squads is to 
improve sanitation in villages which have no Panchayats. They 
construct soakage pits, manure pits, trench latrines and drains and 
fill pits and also clean the surroundings of schools, wells etc, 
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Six Primary Health Centres, have been established in the district 
at Vadgaon and Indoli in Karad, Nagthane in Satara, Patan and 
Dhebewadi in Patan and Kavathe in Wai. First three of these centres, 
are under Public Health Department and the remaining three will be 
taken over as soon as the block periods are over. Every Primary 
Health Centre is a unit providing medical care both curative and 
preventive to the areas covering a population of about 66,000. 


Flach Primary Health Centre has been staffed with a Medical 
Officer, a Health Visitor, four Mid-wives and other subordinate staff, 


A Health Visitor and a mid-wife are attached to the Headquarter 
place of the Centre while the three mid-wives are attached to three 
sub-centres working under the administrative control of the Medical 
Officer, 


The Medical Officer is responsible for both curative and preven- 
tive work in his centre’s area. He attends dispensary in the morning 
and visits centres and a number of villages in the afternoon for render- 
ing medical aid. He carries out health survey of the village and 
arranges for collection and maintenancesof, vital statistics and other 
record for his jurisdiction. He stpervises and. guides the Health 
Visitors and Mid-wives under him. He is also responsible for sub- 
mitting all returns and information to the Health Officer. In times 
of epidemics, he has to adopt preventive measures and help the Public 
Health staff to control the epidemics. The Medical Officer is also 
responsible for development of school health programme and medical 
examination of school children. 


The Health Visitor is responsible for the development of 
maternal and child health services. in the area. She conducts 
ante-natal clinics at the main centre and at sub-centres of the 
Primary Health Service and arranges to give health talks to expectant 
mothers. She has also to carry out home visits. She visits once 
a week on fixed day each of the Sub-Centres and advises people on 
family planning. She supervises the work of mid-wives and dais. 
She maintains necessary records, helps in training of indigenous dais ; 
assists the Medical Officer in development of school health programme 
and medical examination of school children. She is responsible for 
giving report of the work done in the field of maternal and child 
health in the area, 


The mid-wife works under the supervision of the Health Visitor. 
She takes particular care in the training of indigenous dais and attends 
labour cases in houses. During home visits she contacts the 
expectant mothers and encourages them to come to the Centre. She 
helps the Health Visitor in conducting the clinics and keeps the 
necessary record. 


The Sanitary Inspector works under the general supervision of 
the Medical Officer. He assists the Medical Officer in carrying out 
the health survey of the villages and is responsible for execution of 
the plan chalked out by the Medical Officer on the basis of the 
survey. He collects and consolidates vital statistics. He is in charge 
of environmental sanitation programme. He helps in the supervision 
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and construction of wells, rural latrines, urinals, magan chullas, 
soakage pits ete. and visits schools for environmental sanitation. He 
carries out public health propaganda in the area of Primary Health 
Centre, in schools cte. and takes preventive measures to control 
epidemics viz, contro! measures against fly and mosquito nuisance, 
health education, formation of village committees etc. He is also 
responsible for maintenance of stock registers concerning his section. 

The Primary Health Unit, Wathar-Kiroli in Koregaon taluka under 
Subsidised Medical Practitioner, and having staff of one Health 
Visitor, one mid-wife, one Sanitarian and one Sanitary squad, serves 
a population of 20,000. Their duties are same as those undertaken 
by the Primary Health Centre. 

In 1959, there were two Maternity and Child Health Centres, one 
at Aundh and the other at Patan. The staff of the Maternity and 
Child Health Centre, Patan, is attached to the Public Health Centre, 
Patan, The staff of Maternity and Child Health Centre, Aundh, viz. 
two Nurses-cum-Mid-wives do maternity and child health work. 
The Nurse-Mid-wives are» allotted a population of 5,000 for 
maternity and child health work, wherein they visit villages on 
specific days and give advice to expectant mothers and carry on 
maternity and child health work. 

Two Family Planning Centres, one at Public Health Centre, 
Nagthana and the other at Public Health Centre, Indoli have been 
started. One Field Worker and one Social Worker have been 
appointed at each of. the Centres, who work under the Medical 
Officer, in charge of the Public Health Centres, popularise the modern 
methods of family planning, emphasize the importance and need of 
family planning and organise vasectomy camps. 

Public vaccination and -exéeution of measures necessary for the 
public health are the obligatory duties of the municipalities in urban 
area and the District Local Board in rural areas, The District Health 
Officer advises them in respect of public health and sanitary 
problems. 

There are in all nine municipalities in Satara district of which 
two are borough municipalities and the rest are district munici- 
palities. The borough municipalities of Satara and Karad have not 
yet appointed Medical Officers of Health (July 1959). There are 
two Sanitary Inspectors with each of these municipalities. The other 
municipalities have one Sanitary Inspector each. The municipalities 
receive grant-in-aid towards payment of the Sanitary Inspectors. The 
Sanitary Inspectors bring to the notice of the Chief Officer defects 
noticed by them during the rounds and the Chief Officer takes action 
according to the powers vested in him under the by laws. There is 
one Government Vaccinator for Satara. Government recovers fixed 
contribution and the cost of pay and allowances of peon to the 
vaccinator from the municipality. The municipalities where Govern- 
ment Vaccinators perform vaccination pay.contribution annually to 
Government, The municipalities in whose areas District Local 
Board Vaccinators perform vaccination pay fixed contribution to the 
District Local Board, Satara. 
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There is no Health Officer or Sanitary Inspector in the employ: of 
District Local Board, Satara but there are 17 Vaccinators. The 
District Local Board receives fixed grant-in-aid from Government, 
Besides these there are two more vaccinators for Phaltan Taluka 
(formerly a State) absorbed in Government Service. The District 
Local Board pays fixed contribution of Rs, 1,770 and_ salaries 
of peons to the vaccinators, In villages having Panchayats, 
sanitation is looked after by them and they appoint conser- 
vancy staff under the supervision of the District Local Board. The 
Sanitary arrangements made by village panchayats are inspected by 
the officers of the Public Health Department and defects are brought 
to the notice of the President, District Local Board, Satara. The 
village panchayats are empowered to levy taxes to enable them to 
meet the expenses towards sanitation, improvement of the villages, 
purchase of medicines, disinfectants, lighting, water supply etc. In 
the area where there are no village panchayats, the District Local 
Board deals with the complaints directly. 


The District Local Board has to meet all expenses regarding 
appointment of extra staff and purchase of medicines during 
epidemics. 

The following table gives the number of deaths due to chief diseases 
in Satara district from 1954 to 1958 :— 


The chief diseases in the district are leprosy, malaria, tuberculosis 
and epidemic diseases like cholera and small-pox. 


From enquiries made through the Sanitary Inspectors and other 
agencies, it is seen that more than 2,000 persons suffer from this 
disease. Recently a Leprosy Subsidiavy Centre has been established 
at Karad. 


The Non-Medical Assistants at the Centre are doing survey work 
and treatment of patients in selected areas in Karad taluka covering 
a population df 60,000. Leprosy Subsidiary Centre is provided with 
a jeep. 

One Leprosy Clinic is also conducted at Satara, A Medical Officer 
and a dresser from Medical Department and Non-Medical Assistant 
conduct the clinic on fixed days every week. The Non-Medical 
Assistant, Satara has also to do survey work for detection of leprosy 
cases and direct them to the Clinic at Satara. The American Maratha 
Mission is also working in the district in this connection and reccives 
grant-in-aid from Government. 


In the year 1959, a new Malaria unit with its Head-quarters at 
Satara, was started for Satara district under the National Malaria 
Eradication Programme. The district has been divided into four 
sub-units and for each sub-unit one Malaria Supervisor and one 
Malaria Inspector is appointed to conduct day-to-day spraying opera- 
tions. The district consists of 11 talukas out of which four talukas 
viz. Javli, Phaltan, Khandala and Man will get two rounds of D.D.T. 
spray ina year. The remaining seven talukas being hypoendemic will 
get only one round of spray every! year. 
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During 1958, in all 1,015 cases were treated in the dispensaries in 
this district. Few talukas in the district are taken for B.C.G. 
Vaccination every year. 


The disease is prevalent in some talukas as the water supply is 
from step wells and tanks and infected persons due to ignorance 
freely contaminate the water. Steps are being taken to convert the 
step wells into draw wells. Arrangements to disinfect the water 
supply through the sanitary squads are made every year. 


In urban areas it is the statutory duty of the municipalities to 
provide special medical aid, accommodation for sick and to meet all 
expenses during epidemic time and take such measures as may be 
necessary to prevent out-break or to supress and prevent the recuy- 
rence of an epidemic. In rural areas the primary responsibility of 
fighting epidemics rests with the District Local Board, Satara. As 
per Government orders the District Local Board, has to set apart 
annually a lump sum equal to average of amounts spent during the 
preceding three years. During epidemics this grant is placed at the 
disposal of the Health Authorities for emergency measures. The 
Collector of the District is empowered to take action in consultation 
with the District’ Health Officer, the Deputy Director of Public 
Health Services, and: the Director of Public Health, Poona, if he 
finds that the measures taken by the Board are inadequate. Similarly 
powers have also been conferred on the Collector in respect of the 
urban areas. The control measures in times of epidemics are orga- 
nised by health department and the services of all the Medical 
Officers, and Subsidised Medical Practitioners are also utilised. 


The main season for the out-break of cholera is rainy season, but 
occasionally it crops'up in Summer also, when there is scarcity of 
water. The spread of infection takes place through rivers, and water 
sources. As a routine, the Health Department staff is directed to take 
up disinfection of water supplies and anti-cholera inoculations in their 
respective areas. The Epidemic Medical Officers and the Mobile 
Hygiene Unit Staff are directed to take preventive measures. Segre- 
gation and treatment of cases is also undertaken by the Epidemic 
Medical Officers with the help of dispensary Medical Officers. 
Temporary Hospitals for cholera patients are also opened whercver 
the epidemic is prevalent. 


Small-pox prevails sometimes in mild form and the disease is 
fought mainly by means of vaccination, 


The disease has been completely absent in this district since 1950, 
As Satara district was cndemic for plague in the past and also as 
plague infection has a tendency to remain dormant for a number of 
years in an area rather than disappear from that area, the plague 
organisation of Maharashtra State has been temporarily stationed at 
Satara and it is carrying out systematic investigation to Jocate the 
possible focus of lingering plague infection in this area. 
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In respect of the fairs managed by Government, the District 
Health Officer, Satara undertakes to organise (with the help of 
Revenue Authorities and District Local Board) the sanitary arrange- 
ments in the fairs. Pilgrim tax is collected by the Revenue Depart- 
ment and the amount collected is credited to Public Health Depart- 
ment. With regard to the fairs managed by the local bodies, the 
sanitary arrangements are organised. by the respective village pancha- 
yats or the municipalities under the supervision of the Public Health 
Department. Filgrim tax is levied to meet the expenses in connection 
with sanitary arrangements, In all fairs, anti-cholera inoculations are 
made compulsory. If there is small-pox epidemic, mass vaccination 
is also made compulsory. 


Public health propaganda is done by the Sanitary Inspectors, Staff 
of the Primary Health Centres and Sanitary Sub-Inspectors through 
magic lanterns, lectures, health talks on all subjects of public health 
importance such as cholera, small-pox, nutritious food, prevention of 
blindness, school and personal hygiene, antenatal and postnatal care, 
smokeless chullas, latrines, hirakhat urinals, family planning etc. At 
fairs, exhibitions are arranged where posters and models on public 
health subjects are exhibited. 


The Epidemic Medical Officers and the Medical Officers in charge, 
Primary Health Centres carry on medical examination of school 
children during course of their tour and distribute drugs for minor 
ailments and vitamin tablets to children suffering from deficiency 
diseases. 

The compilation of statistics of births and deaths for Satara district, 
is done in the office of the Assistant Director of Public Health, Vital 
Statistics and Epidemiology, Poona, In the municipal areas, the 
municipalities concerned maintain. registers of births and deaths and 
forward monthly extracts to the Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Vital Statistics and Epidemiology, Poona. In rural areas the register 
is maintained by the village officer, and monthly extracts are sent 
by the village officers to the Taluka Officers for onward transmission 
to the Assistant Director of Public Health, Vital Statistics and Epi- 
demiology, Poona. The Public Health Staff. during course of their 
tour inspect the birth and death registers and omissions noted are 
brought to the notice of the mamlatdars of the talukas concerned. 


There are only four towns in Satara district which have piped 
water supply viz., Satara, Karad, Phaltan and Satara Suburban, 
Piped water supply scheme for Nagathana village has been undertaken 
from Block funds. In other areas the main source of drinking water 
is wells, rivers and nallas. Schemes for sinking new wells are in 
progress. 


THe MepicaL DEPARTMENT. 


The medical organisation of the State, as distinct from its public 
health organisation, is essentially a hospital organisation designed to 
render curative medical relief to the general population with ancillary 
specialist sections providing medical relief, medical teaching, training 
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of nurses and mid-wives, X-ray and laboratory technicians anc 
research etc. 


In Satara district, the Civil Hospital, Satara is the main Govern 
ment Hospital at the headquarters. It is owned, staffed, financed anc 
controlled by: Government. There are also three other Governmen: 
medical institutions in this district each at Mahabaleshwar, Phaltar 
and Aundh. Besides, there are also a number of Government-aidec 
dispensaries which are scattered throughout the district. The aided 
dispensaries are mostly owned and managed by municipalities and 
the District Local Board, Satara. Government have prescribed that 
the municipalities and the District Local Board must devote at least 
4 per cent. and 10 per cent. respectively of their annual income tc 
medical. activities to entitle them to receive grant-in-aid from Govern- 
ment, 


The medical officers in charge of the municipal and the District 
Local Board dispensaries are for the most part, Government Servants, 
who' draw their salaries-direct from Government. The local bodies 
pay contribution to Government at the rate of Rs. 2,355 per year 
for Allopathic doctors and Rs, 1,827-75 for Ayurvedic doctors, on 
account of pay of the medical officers lent to them and the Govern- 
ment pays equal amount as grant-in-aid to the municipalities and 
the District Local Board for maintenance of their dispensaries. The 
municipal and District Local Board dispensaries are governed by 
the Rules for the Regulation of Government-aided Charitable 
Dispensaries 1928, whereby among other things, the medical officers 
are required to perform the medico-legal and post-mortem work. 
The institutions are under the management of respective local bodies 
and the affairs of theinstitutions are supervised by a Dispensary 
Committee appointed by the respective local body. Grant-in-aid 
is also given to private charitable hospitals and dispensaries equal 
to the i of their approved expenditure or the amount equal to their 
deficit whichever is less in case of deserving cases. 


The Civil Surgeon, Satara, is the administrative head of the medical 
organisation in the district and is directly sub-ordinate to the Deputy 
Director of Medical Services, Poona Division, Poona. He is in charge 
of the medical arrangements of Civil Hospital, Satara, and exercises 
complete control over the medical officers in the district. He is also 
the head of Government medical officers in the district, and is respon- 
sible for the proper performance of duties on their part. He is in 
addition the inspecting officer of all Government and Grant-in-aid 
Hospitals and Dispensaries and that of Subsidised Medical’ Practi- 
tioner Centres in the district. As regards sanitary administration and 
public health matters the Civil Surgeon also takes active part in 
them in collaboration with the District Health Officer. He has under 
him inclusive of the institutions in the District, a medical staff of 
five salaried graduates, nine salaried licentiates, two honorary 
graduates and two honorary licentiates, 
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The Civil Hospital, Satara, is situated on the main road on the 
eastern side of the town. It is an old type structure with an accom- 
modation for 75 beds. It is well-equipped. There is an X-ray plant 
with screening arrangement of 100 milli ampere. There is a fairly 
well-equipped Laboratory conducted by a qualified and_ trained 
laboratory technician. There is an Out Patient Department with 
separate blocks for male and female patients, and a dispensary. There 
is also a maternity ward with eight beds and separate wards for 
lunatics and tetanus patients. The patients with the infectious 
diseases are kept separately’ in the segregation ward outside the 
hospital compound at a distance of about 100 yards. There is also 
a T.B. Ward for accommodating 10 patients, T.B. clinic is held 
twice a week for pneumetherapy to out-door patients. The total 
number of indoor patients treated in 1958 was 3,417 and out-door 
patients 16,156 and daily average was 9-9 and 44-2 respectively. The 
expenditure in 1957-58 was Rs. 1,16,225. 


There is an advisory committee attached to the Civil Hospital 
consisting of the Civil Surgeon as Chairman and six other members. 
The functions of this committee are to help the management of the 
hospital by keeping the authorities informed as to the needs of the 
hospital as viewed by the public for the welfare of the patients. The 
departmental rules provide for the election of members of the com- 
mittee, of representatives from the District Lecal Board, municipa- 
lities and from prominent citizens and two ladies. 


The present staff (1960) of the hospital consists of the Civil 
Surgeon (M. M. S., Class-I), the;Sub-Charge (M. M. S., Class-II) 
and three M. M. S., Class-III Officers including one lady doctor. 
The Honorary staff consists of four medical officers. There are 
14 staff nurses and one mid-wife. 


In addition to the Civil Hospital there are three Government 
hospitals and dispensaries in this district, viz., (1) Morarji Gokuldas 
General Hospital, Mahabaleshwar, (2) State Dispensary, Phaltan 
and (3) State Dispensary, Aundh. The latter two institutions were 
taken over from the former princely States. There is one private 
Government aided ayurvedic hospital in Satara open to the public, 
The Satara Borough Municipality also runs a maternity home in the 
town for the public. 


Resides the above, there are eight dispensaries either maintained 
by the District Local Board or by respective Municipalities and the 
services of medical officers are lent to them by Government. The 
dispensaries are at Panchgani, Wai, Rahimatpur, Mhaswad, Puse- 
savali, Dahiwadi, Patan and Medha. Of these the dispensary at 
Medha is ayurvedic. The Karad municipality maintains its own 
dispensary. The Civil Surgeon is the inspecting authority of the 
dispensary and as the medical officer in charge of the dispensary 
he is allowed to do post-mortem and medico-legal work for which 
he is paid Rs. 4 per case. 
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There are 22 Subsidised medical practitioner centres in the distric 
located at 21 places viz., Kudal, Helwak, Parli, Kaledhon, Kiwal 
Bahule, Pusegaon, Pimpode Bk., Kukudwad, Dhom, Undale, Limb 
Chinchner-Vandan, Vaduj, Mhopre, Chaphal, Uchat, Rethare Bk. 
Girvi, Jawle and Kinhai. 


This scheme was introduced in 1936 with an intention to encourage 
qualified medical practitioners to settle in rural areas and to provide 
medical aid to the public in remote areas. Under this scheme, the 
practitioner gets a monthly subsidy of Rs. 150 if he is an allopathic 
practitioner, Rs. 120 if he is an ayurvedic practitioner and Rs. 80 ir 
case of an unqualified registered medical practitioner — plus fixec 
travelling allowance of Rs. 37-50 and petty contingencies of Rs. 7 pe 
month, Grants of Rs. 500 and Rs. 800 per annum are sanctioned tc 
the allopathic and the ayurvedic centre, respectively. The expendi 
ture of the above Subsidised medical practitioner centres exceptins 
one at Kinhai is borne by Government and District Local Board iy 
the proportion of 4:1 respectively. The expenditure of subsidisec 
medical practitioner centresat Kinhai is borne by Government alone 
During the year 1957-58 the expenditure incurred by Government or 
the subsidised medical practitioner: centres was Rs. 47,005 -18. 


CHAPTER 17--OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES. 
Lasoun DEPARTMENT. 


ALL THE OFFICES DEALING WITH LABOUR MATTERS fall within the 
idininistrative control of the Industries and Labour Department of 
he Government of Maharashtra. The Commissioner of Labour is the 
aead of all such offices. He has now under him three Deputy Com- 
missioners of Labour (two at Bombay and one at Nagpur), 
16 Assistant Commissioners of Labour (12 at Bombay, 2 at Nagpur, 
tat Poona and 1 at Aurangabad), Chief Inspector of Factories, Chief 
Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances and Government 
Labour Officer, Bombay. He supervises and co-ordinates the working 
of the above mentioned offices under his control, 


Office of the Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration) 
which was hitherto a separate office was amalgamated with the office 
of the Commissioner of Labour with effect from 16th August, 1958. 
The Commissioner of Labour, Bombay, administers the statutory 
functions entrusted to him under the Industrial Employment (Stand- 
ing Orders) Act, the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, the Industrial 
Disputes Act, the Minimum Wages Act and. the Gentral Provinces and 
Berar Industrial Disputes Settlement: Act.) Tn addition, the office 
performs the following functions :— 

(1) Compilation and publication of the Consumer’ Price Index 
Numbers for working class for Bombay, Sholapur, Jalgaon, Nagpur, 
Aurangabad and Nanded. 

(2) Conducting of Socio-economic enquiries into the conditions 
of labour. 

(3) Compiling and disseminating information on labour matters 
generally and statistics regarding) industrial’ disputes, agricultural 
wages, absenteeism, cotton mill production, trade unions, etc. 
particularly. 

(4) Collection of statistics under the Collection of Statistics Act, 
1953. 

(5) Publication of two monthlies viz. : 

(i) The Labour Gazette, and 
(it) The Industrial Court Reporter. 
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Under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 the Central Government is 
the appropriate authority to deal with industrial disputes concerning 
any industry carried on by or under the authority of the Central 
Government or by a railway company or concerning any such 
controlled industry as may be specified in this behalf by the Central 
Government or in respect of banking companies having branches 
in more than one State including the State Bank of India and the 
Reserve Bank of India, the Life Insurance Corporation or insurance 
companies having branches in more than one State or a mine, an oil- 
field or a major port. Conciliation work in other labour disputes 
arising in the Satara district is done by the Assistant Commissioner of 
Labour, Foona, who has been. notified as Conciliator and Conciliation 
Officer under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act and the Industrial 
Disputes Act respectively, 

One of the Assistant Commissioners of Labour, Bombay, has been 
appointed as Registrar under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 
1946 and has jurisdiction over the entire State. He has one Assistant 
Registrar under him. The Registrar’s work is of a quasi-judicial 
nature and falls under-the-following heads, viz. (a) recognition of 
undertakings and occupations; (b) registration of unions ;.(c) main- 
tenance of approved. lists of unions ; (d) registration of agreements, 
settlements, submissions and awards, and (e) maintenance of a list 
of joint committees constituted under section 48 of the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, 


In Satara district there were two unions registered under the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946 viz, (i) Satara Reshim 
Kamgar Union, Satara City, Satara, with a membership of about 53 in 
the silk textile industry and (ii) Phaltan Taluka Sakhar Kamgar 
Union, Sakharwadi, with a-membership of about 2,357 in the sugar 
industry. Both the unionsavere-entered in the approved list of unions. 
A joint committee constituted in the Phaltan Sugar Works Ltd., 
Sakharwadi, Satara, was registered under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946. 

There were 26 undertakings in the banking industry, two in the 
sugar industry and one cach in the cotton textile and silk textile 
industry, recognised under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 
There was no other concern recognised in any of the other industries 
covered by the Act, in the district. 

One of the Deputy Commissioners of Labour at Bombay has been 
notified as the Registrar of Trade Unions for the State of Maharashtra 
under section 3 of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 in addition to 
his duties as Deputy Commissioner of Labour. He is assisted in 
his work by the Assistant Registrar, Bombay (in addition to the duties 
of Assistant Registrar under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act). 


The work in connection with the adininistration of this Act includes 
the registration of trade unions under the Act, registration of amend- 
ments to the constitutions of the unions and preparation of the annual 
report on the working of the Act in the State based on the information 
contained in the annual returns submitted by registered trade unions 
under section 28 of the Act. 


SATARA DISTRICT TAS 


On 31st December 1957 in Satara district there were twenty-three 
unions registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, Of these, 
eight unions were from the “Services” group, seven from the 
“Manufacturing ” group, three from the “ Miscellaneous” group, two 
cach from the “Agriculture and Allied Activities” and the 
“Commerce” groups and the remaining one union was from the 
“ Construction ” group. 


The Industrial Court has fixed the rate of minimum wage for an 
unskilled worker at Rs. 23-15 for a month of 26 working days in 
the case of the Phaltan Sugar Works Limited, Sakharwadi, while 
in the case of Shri Sitaram Silk Mills, Satara the minimum rate fixed 
is Rs. 24 for those getting wages between Rs. 15 and Rs, 20, Rs. 26 
for those getting Rs. 21 to Rs. 25 and Rs. 35 for those getting wages 
over Rs, 26. The rate of dearness allowance awarded in the former 
case is Rs. 45 per month or Rs. 1-69 per day, while in the latter case 
the rate of dearness allowance is Rs. 22 per month. 


The Government of Maharashtra has fixed the rates of minimum 
wages for different categories of workers (skilled, semi-skilled aud 
unskilled) in respect of employments, in a@fiy’ (i) rice mill, four mill 
or dal mill, (ii) tobacco (including Bidi: making) manufactory, 
(iii) oil mill, (iv) under any local authority, (v) on the construc- 
tion or maintenance of roads or building operations, (vi) the stone 
breaking or stone crushing, (vii) public motor transport, (viii) tan- 
neries and leather manufactory, (ix) industry in which process of 
printing by letter press, lithography, photo gravure or other similar 
work or work incidental to such process or book binding is carried 
on, (x) cotton ginning and cotton pressing manufactory, specified in 
Schedule I to the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, and the rates fixed have 
been published in the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 and the Bombay 
Minimum Wages Rules, 1951, pages 44-103 of 1956 edition, 


The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act (LXXIX of 1948) luis 
been applied in the district to the municipal areas of Satara, Patan 
and Karad. 


“The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 and the Employces 
Provident Funds Act, 1952 are applicable to the Satara district. The 
Employces’ State Insurance Scheme under the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act, 1948 has not, however, been extended to the district. 

A Labour Officer has been posted at Kolhapur to be in-charge of 
Kolhapur, Satara and Sangli districts. He is a Class I Gazetted 
Officer and belongs to the General State Service. The office of the 
Labour Officer, Kolhapur, was opened in the year 1950 consequent 
upon the merger of the former princely States of Kolhapur and others 
in Southern Maratha countries in the then Bombay State. He works 
under the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay, the Government Labour 
Officer, Bombay, and the Assistant Commissioner of Labour, Poona 
who is an officer-in-charge of the division. The Labour Officer is 
appointed primarily to implement the provisions of the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, 1946, which is a State Act and is also notified 
as an Inspector under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 and also under 
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the Payment of Wages Act. In addition, he has been appointed as 
an Additional Inspector of Factories in respect of certain sections 
pertaining to the welfare provisions under the Factories Act. The 
powers conferred and the duties imposed on a Labour Officer under 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act are not restricted to any parti- 
cular section under that Act; but are scattered throughout the whole 
Act. However, the powers and the duties of the Labour Officer are 
mainly given in Chapter VI and section 34 of the Bombay’ Industrial 
Relations Act. For the purpose of exercising his powers and perform- 
ing his duties, a Labour Officer may enter any place used for any 
industry, any place used as the office of any union and any premises, 
provided by an employer for the residence of his employees and he 
is entitled to call for and inspect all relevant documents which he 
may deem necessary for the due discharge of his duties and powers 
under this Act. He has also the power of convening a meeting of 
employees for any of the purposes of the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act, in the premises where the employees are employed and he may 
require the employer to affix a written notice of the meeting at such 
conspicuous place he may order. A Labour Officer is charged with 
duties of watching the interest of employees and promoting harmoni- 
ous relations between the employers and the employees, of investigat- 
ing the grievances of employees who are not members of the approved 
union and of members of an approved union on the request of such 
a union, of representing to the employers such grievances and cf 
making recommendations ‘to them in respect of the same and of 
reporting to the State Government the cxistence of any industrial 
dispute of which no notice of change has been given together with 
the names of the parties thereto. A Labour Officer, in certain contin- 
gencies, acts as a representative of the employees if so authorised 
by them and where a representative union does not exist and he is 
not authorised also by the employees to act as their representative 
and where the employees themselves do not elect their own represen- 
tatives from amongst them, then he becomes their representative 
suo motu. In short, a Labour Officer has to work as a sort of residual 
representative of the employees. He has also to help a representa- 
tive and an approved union. He has always to be in touch with 
the changes in the labour situation in the undertakings in the various 
industries covered by the Bombay Industrial Relations Act and to 
report major and important incidents to his superior officers and 
Government. He intervenes whenever there is a stoppage of work 
or strike and gives correct legal guidance and advice to the employees 
involved in such incidents and he does likewise in respect of 
employers in connection with the closures and lock-outs which may 
not be legal. In short, he explains the correct position under the law 
to the parties concerned with a view to seeing that any illegal action 
on their part is rectified by them without any delay, A Labour Officer 
is probably the only executive officer envisaged under the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act by virtue of powers conferred on him under 
section 82 of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act under which 
except the persons affected by any offence under the Act, who can 
make a complaint to the Labour Court, the Labour Court constituted 
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under the said Act cannot take cognisance of any offence except on 
a report in writing by the Labour Officer of facts constituting such 
offence. In addition to the above, a Labour Officer can also start 
proceedings in a Labour Court under section 79 read with section 78 
of the said Act. Jn short, a Labour Officer has been given very heavy, 
onerous and heterogeneous duties and responsibilities. He also 
informally advises the trade unions whenever they ask his advice on 
the labour matters. For the purpose of certification of standing 
orders under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, a 
Labour Officer helps the Commissioner of Labour who is the Certify- 
ing Officer under that Act in holding elections of the workmen con- 
cerned for the purpose of getting the names of their representatives 
who are to be associated with the discussions when the draft standing 
orders are to be certified. In addition he investigates individual 
complaints in his capacity as Labour Officer. 


So far as the enforcement of the provisions of the Minimum Wages 
Act, 1948, in Satara district is concerned, the establishments in the 
scheduled employments are looked after by! the Minimum Wages 
Inspector stationed at Poona, except (the work under the Act of 
District Head Quarters and Sub-Divisional, Head Quarters pertain- 
ing to the employment under Local Authorities which is looked after 
by District Labour Officer, Kolhapur. 


The Court of Industrial Arbitration (or the Industrial Court as 
it is commonly referred to), Bombay, as constituted under section 10 
of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, has jurisdiction over the 
State except Vidarbha region where the State Industrial Court, 
Nagpur, is functioning under the Central Provinces and Berar Indus- 
trial Disputes Settlement Act. The duties and powers of the Indus- 
trial Court are detailed in Chapter XIII of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, as a court of arbitration in Industrial disputes referred 
to it by the Government, the representative unions, and jointly by 
the parties to a dispute. In its appellate jurisdiction it decides 
appeals, preferred to it from the decisions of the Labour Courts, the 
Wage Boards, the Registrar appointed under Bombay Industrial Rela- 
tions Act, 1946, and the Commissioner of Labour, References on 
points of Law can be made to it by the Conciliator, Commissioner of 
Labour, Labour Courts, Wage Boards and by Government. The 
Government may also make a reference to it for a declaration whether 
a proposed strike, lock-out, closure or stoppage would be illegal. 
It also hears appeals in criminal cases, pertaining to offences under 
the Act, from the decisions of the Labour Courts. 


There are two Labour Courts in the State and both are at Bombay. 
The Labour Courts, Bombay, exercise jurisdiction over Satara 
district. These Courts are presided over by the Labour Court 
Judges. The Labour Court decides disputes regarding orders passed 
by an employer under the standing orders governing the relations 
between employee and employer, changes made in industrial matters, 
and special disputes referred to it under the Act. It has also powers 
to decide upon the legality or otherwise of a strike, lock-out, closure, 
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stoppage or change. The Labour Court has also jurisdiction to try 
persons for offences punishable under the Bombay Industrial Rela- 
tions Act. 


There are three Wage Boards appointed for the whole State, one 
for cotton textile industry, second for silk textile industry and third 
for sugar industry. A separate Wage Board has also been constituted 
for Vidarbha region, The Wage Boards are to decide such disputss 
as are referred to them by the State Government under section 86-C, 
and: 86-KK, of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 


The Factory Department is under the administrative control of 
the Commissioner of Labour, but the Chief Inspector of Factories has 
complete control of the technical side of the work of the department 
over the whole State. The department is responsible mainly for 
the administration of the Factories Act (LXIII of 1948), but the 
administration of the following Acts has also been assigned to it :- 

(1) The Payment of Wages Act (IV of 1936), 

(2) The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act (XII of 
1925), section 9, regarding approval of plans of new ginning 
factories. 

(3) The Employment of Children Act (XXXVI of 1938), 

(4) The Bombay Maternity Benefit Act (VII of 1929). 

(5) The Minimum Wages Act (XI of 1948). 

(6) The Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act (XL of 1953), 


The department has a sub-office at Poona in-charge of the Deputy 
Chief Inspector of Factories, an officer belonging to the General State 
Service. The jurisdiction of this office extends over the districts of 
Poona, Ahmadnagar, Satara, Sholapur, Sangli, Kolhapur, Ratnagiri, 
Bhir, Nanded, Osmanabad, Parbhani, and Aurangabad. The maiu 
function of the Inspector is to ensure that provisions of the Factorics 
Act are observed by the management of the factories to which the 
Act is applicable. He is also responsible for the enforcement of the 
other enactments with the administration of which the Factories 
Department has been entrusted. His activities extend to securing 
labour welfare amenities such as education, recreation and sports, 
co-operative societies and housing. Under section 8 (4) of the 
Factories Act, the District Magistrate of Satara is also an Inspector 
of the district. In addition, all sub-Divisional Magistrates, Mamlat- 
dars, Mahalkaris and the officers of the Public Health Department 
have been appointed as additional Inspectors for certain provisions 
of the Act. Under rules made in accordance with section 9, the 
full-time Inspector (but not as Additional Inspector) has power to 
prosecute, conduct or defend before a court any complaint or other 
proceeding arising under the Act or in discharge of his duties as 
Inspector. 


Under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act (VIII cf 
1923), the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, Bombay, has 
been given exclusive jurisciction over the Greater Bombay District. 
The Commissioner has also exclusive jurisdiction to try all cases relot- 
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ing to the Western and Central Railways and the hydro-clectric 
companies under the management of Messrs, Tata Hydro-Electric 
Agencies Ltd., arising in the State irrespective of the district in which 
they occur. The Commissioner has also general jurisdiction over the 
whole State. The Civil Judge, Senior Division, Satara, is the 
ex-officio Commissioner for Satara district. 

The main aim in giving the Commissioncr for Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, Bombay, jurisdiction over the whole State is to enable him 
to settle the cases with insurance companies and other firms which 
have their head offices in Bombay City. But as this arrangement 
necessarily entails a certain amount of overlapping, Government have 
issued instructions under section 20 (2) of the Act for distribution 
of work between the Commissioner and the ex-officio Commissioners. 
Under these instructions, the Commissioner at Bombay isauthorised ;— 


(a) to receive deposits for distribution of compensation under 

sub-sections (1) and (2) of section 8; 

(b) to issue notices to, and to receive applications from, 
dependents in cases of deposits under these sub-sections ; and 

(c) to receive agreements for. registration under section 28, 
wherever the accident may have taken. place. 

Where a deposit is received or an agreement is tendered for regis- 
tration, the Commissioner notifies the ex-officio Commissioner 
concerned, Applications for orders to deposit compensation when 
no deposit under section 8 (1) has been received, and other appli- 
cations provided for in section 22 of Act should be made to the 
ex-officio Commissioner within whose jurisdiction the accident occurs. 
Notices to employers under section 10-A requiring statements regard- 
ing fatal accidents in the districts are issued by the ex-officio Commis- 
sioners and reports of fatal accidents made under section 10-B are 
also received by them. After notice has been issued by the 
ex-officio Commissioner under section 10-A, the employer deposits the 
money with the Commissioner at Bombay and the latter notifies the 
reccipt of the deposit to the ex-officio Commissioner concerned. 
Applications for review or commutation of half-monthly payments 
have to be made to the Commissioner who passed the original 
orders, . 

As regards the cases arising out of accidents on the Southern Rail- 
way’, they are dealt with by the ex-officio Commissioners concerned. 

In the Satara district the Civil Judge has been appointed authority 
for the areas within his jurisdiction. 


The Civil Judges who have been appointed authorities under the 
Payment of Wages Act, have been appointed authorities under the 
Minimum Wages Act to hear and decide claims arising out of pay- 
ment of less than the minimum rates of wages to employees employed 
or paid in their respective jurisdictions. 

The function of this department is to carry out yearly inspection 
of steam boilers after they are registered in this State or after record- 
ing their transfer from other States and to grant working certificates 
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thereof to ensure their safe working and also to prevent emission 
of smoke from furnaces and chimneys in excess of legal limits and 
to prevent any new furnaces being erected before plans are approved 
by this department. The Bombay Smoke Nuisances Act, 1912 is 
in operation so far in the city of Sholapur in addition to the Greater 
Bombay area. The department also conducts examinations for certi- 


ficates of competency as boiler attendants and of proficiency as 
Engineers. 


There are about 85 working boilers located in Satara district. 
Inspection of these boilers for renewal of boiler certificates is carried 
out by an Inspector with his head-quarters in Bombay. For this 
purpose the Inspector visits Satara district thrice a year. This 
Inspector also inspects boilers in other districts comprised in the 
Southern Division, viz. Poona, Sangli and Kolhapur. The office of 
the Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, Maha- 
rashtra State, who is the head of the office is also situated at 
Bombay. 


Persons desirous of qualifying themselves as boiler attendants 
and as proficiency engineers (Mechanical) from this district are 
required to go to Bombay where these examinations are held under 
the auspices of the Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke 
Nuisances, Bombay, 


Tur DEPARTMENT OF PRoWBITION AND EXcIsE. 


SINCE THE INTRODUCTION OF COMPLETE PROHIBITION in the former 
areas of the State of Bombay from Ist April 1950, the former Depart- 
ment of Excise has come to be designated as the Department cf 
Prohibition and Excise. The Officer-in-charge of the administration 
of this department in Satara district is the Collector of the district. 
In relation to this department, he is responsible to the Director of 
Prohibition and Excise, Maharashtra State, He is invested with 
various powers under the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949) 
and also exercises powers under the Dangerous Drugs Act (II of 
1930), the Bombay Opium Smoking Act (XX of 1936) and the 
Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1952, the Spirituous Preparations 
(Inter-State Trade and Commerce) Control Act, 1955, Medicinal and 
Toilet Preparations (Excise Duties) Act, 1955. Under the Bombay 
Prohibition Act, prohibition and restrictions have been placed on 
the manufacture, import, export, transport, sale, possession, use and 
consumption of liquor, intoxicating drugs or hemp. The Collector 
has powers to grant, cancel or suspend licences, permits and passes 
under the Act. 

The District Inspector of Frohibition and Excise, Satara, assists the 
Collector and is in actual charge of the work of the department in 
the district. He has under him one sub-inspector stationed at Karad, 
who is in-charge of Karad, Patan, Man, Koregaon, Khatav and 
Phaltan talukas. The District Inspector of Prohibition and Excise 
and sub-inspectors have also been invested with certain powers under 
the Bombay' Prohibition Act and the Bombay Opium Smoking Act 
and the Bombay Drugs (Control) Act. 
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In each taluka a medical board has been constituted consisting of the 
medical officer in-charge of the Government dispensary, Loca] Board 
or municipal dispensary and one private independent medical practi- 
tioner nominated by Government. The functions of the hoard are 
to examine medically any person who applies for a permit to possess 
opium, ganja or bhang for persona] consumption and who is directed 
by the Collector or an Officer authorised to grant such permit, for 
medical examination and, on examination, to issue a medical certi- 
ficate specifying the disease the applicant is suffering from, the drug 
recommended for personal consumption as a medical necessity and 
the quantity of the drug which may: be permitted per month for 
personal consumption. Medical examination of applicants for 
permits for foreign liquor on grounds of health is done by the 
Government Medical Officers at the Government hospitals or dispen- 
saries in the district. So far as the town of Satara is concerned the 
certificates of such examination are issued by the Civil Surgeon him- 
self and at other places they are issued by the Government Medical 
Officers and countersigned by the Civil Surgeon, Satara. 


The Police Department is entrusted with, the work of prevention, 
detection, investigation and prosecution of offences under the Prohibi- 
tion Act and the other allied Acts. Officers of the Prohibition and 
Excise department of and above the rank of Inspector have been 
invested with powers to investigate offences. The Prohibition and 
Excise officers pass on any information received by them in connec- 
tion with Prohibition offences to the Folice Department and if any 
prohibition cases are detected by them. they are handed over to the 
police for investigation. The Home Guards organisation also’ assists 
the police in this work. 


Under section 134 of the Bombay! Prohibition Act, 1949, all village 
officers or servants useful to Government and all officers of other 
departments of the State Government, and officers and servants of 
local authorities are bound not only to give information to the police 
of breaches of the provisions of the Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949 
which may come to their knowledge, but also to prevent the commis- 
sion of breaches of the said Act about which they may have know- 
ledge. Under section 135, occupants of land or buildings, landlords 
of estates and owners of vessels or vehicles are in the absence of 
reasonable excuse, bound to give notice of any illicit tapping of trees 
or unlawful manufacture of any liquor or intoxicating drugs taking 
place on or in such land, building, estate, vessel or vehicle as the 
case may' be, to a magistrate, prohibition officer or police officer as 
soon as it comes to their knowledge, 

All magistrates and all revenue officers af and above the rank of 
Mamlatdar or Mahalkari and all Officers of the Department of Prohi- 
bition and Excise of and above the rank of sub-inspector Love been 
authorised under section 123 of the Prohibition Act, within the limn. 
of their respective jurisdiction to arrest without warrant any person 
whom they have reason to believe to be guilty of an offence under 
the said Act, and to seize and detain any article which they have 
reason to believe to be liable to confiscation or forfeiture under the 
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said Act. The officers when they so arrest any person or seize and 
detain any such article have to forward such person or article without 
unnecessary delay to the Officer in-charge of the nearest police 
station. 

As prohibition was introduced in the district in gradual stages from 
1947-48 a comparison is given of the consumption of liquor and 
intoxicating drugs in 1945-46, 1950-51 (the year in which complete 
prohibition was in force) and 1952-53 :— 

1946-47 1950-51 1952-53 


Country liquor (in proof 17,190 Nil Nil 
gallons). 

Toddy (in gallons) .. 27,950 Nil Nil 

Beer (in Imperial gallons). 495 Nil Nil 

Wines (in Imperial gallons). 265 Nil Nil 

Ganja (in seers) is 4,769 49, 14. 

Bhang (in seers) ie 129 2 3 

Opium (in seers) 53 13 16 8 

Spirits (superior, imported 827 Nil Nil 
units), 

Spirits (cheap, Indian 1,995 19 20 
units). 


The total excise revenue which was Rs, 19,72,661 in 1945-46 was 
only Rs. 47,786 in 1950-51 and Rs. 9,190 in 1952-53. 

Permits of the following kinds are granted for the possession, use 
and consumption of foreign liquor. 

Emergency permit is granted for the use or consumption of brandy, 
rum or champagne to-any person for his own use or consumption or 
to any head of a household for the use of his househald for medicinal 
use on emergent occasions.. The permit is granted for a period not 
beyond 81st March next following the date of the commencement of 
the permit and for a quantity not exceeding 6 2/3 fluid ounces of 
brandy or rum or 13 1/3 fluid ounces of champagne per six months. 
A permit is not granted to more than one member of a household at 
any one time. The term ‘household’ is defined as a group of persons 
residing and messing jointly as members of one domestic unit. 

The health permit is granted for use or consumption of foreign 
liquor for a quantity up to the maximum of two units* a month to 
any person who requires such liquor for the preservation or mainten- 
ance of his health. This permit may be granted for a quantity 
exceeding two units but not more than three units a month if the 
applicant at the time of making an application is more than 55 years 


bottles of wine or 9 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strength exceeding 
2 per cent, of alcohol hy volume or 27 quart bottles of fermented. liquors of 
a strength not exceeding 2 per cent, of alcohol by volume. 
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(b) the Area Medical Board or the State Medical Board, as the 
case may be, recommends to such applicant a quantity in excess 
of two units, 


This permit is usually granted for a period not exceeding that 
recommended by the Area Medical Board or the State Medical Board 
as the case may be, but such period shall not exceed six months in 
any case, 


Provided that the permit may be granted for a period not exceed- 
ing 12 months in the case of persons over 60 years of age. 


A Temporary Resident’s permit is issued to persons born and 
brought up or domiciled in any foreign country, where liquor is 
generally used or consumed. No permit is granted for a period 
beyond 31st March next following the date of its commencement. 
The permit is granted for such monthly quantity not exceeding fonr 
units as the Collector may fix in each case. 


Any person visiting the State of Maharashtra for a period of not 
more than a week and desiring to possess, use and consume foreign 
liquor has to apply to the Collector... The permit is granted for 
a period not exceeding one week. The Collector may extend the period 
of such permit but in no case shall such period be extended to 
a total period exceeding one month. No permit is granted for a quan- 
tity exceeding one unit per week. 


Any person who is eligible for a permit under Rule 63, 64 or 68 of 
the Bombay Foreign Liquor Rules, 1958 and desires to possess, usc 
or consume foreign liquor may apply! to the Collector or any other 
officer authorised in this behalf for an interim permit while applying 
for a regular permit under any of the said rules. No such permit 
is granted for a period excceding two months. The permit is granted 
for such monthly quantity of foreign liquor as the Collector may fix ; 
provided that such quantity shall not in any case exceed two units 
of foreign liquor per month if the permit holder is not eligible for 
permit under rule 63 or 68 or four units of foreign liquor per month 
in other cases, except with the sanction of the Director of Prohibiticn 
and Excise. 


This permit is issued free to a foreign tourist holding a tourist 
introduction card or tourist visa. The quantity of foreign liquor 
granted under this permit is four units per month and the maximum 
period for which it is granted is one month, 


This permit is granted to consular officers and the members of the 
staff appointed by or serving under them, provided that such members 
are the nationals of a foreign State. It is also granted to their 
consorts and relatives, 

The permit is granted for any quantity of foreign liquor it uke 
permit holder is a Sovereign or Head of Foreign State or his consort, 
If the permit-holder is any other person, the permit is granted ter 
a quantity of foreign liquor not exceeding that which may be fixed 
by the State Government. 


The possession, use, etc. of toddy is totally prohibited. 
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CHAPTER 17. The possession and use of denatured spirit is prohibited except 
aad under permit. A permit for possession and use of denatured spirit 
Other Social unto a maximum quantity of two bottles per month is granted for 
Services. E ; aximu. q y iO Pp m $s gra : Y 
Pronmrron Comestic purposes. The possession and use of denatured spirit {or 
anp Excise. medical, industrial, scientific or such similar purpose is also regulated 


Denatured by permit system. 
Spirit, 


Country Liquor — Authorisation for the use of country liquor and wine for sacramental 

and Wine. purposes only are granted to persons of certain communities viz. 
Parsees, Jews and Christians. 

Ganja, Bhang A permit for personal consumption of opium, ganja or bhang is 


and Opium. granted only on the production of a medical certificate from the 
medical board constituted by Government for the purpose. The 

maximum quantity which may be allowed per month under such 

permit is 15 tolas in the case of ganja and bhang and 7% tolas in the 

case of opium. A permit can be granted for only one of these drugs. 

Use for Indus- The possession, use, transport, sale, ete. of dangerous drugs are 
trial Purposes, permitted under rules made in this behalf. Similarly possession, use, 
ees sale, etc, of mhowra flowers, molasses, rectified spirit and absolute 
alcohol are also. pérmitted- for industrial, medical and similar 

purposes under rules made under the Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949. 


Neera and Palm The working of the necra and palm products scheme in the pre- 
Products, reorganisation State of Bombay is entrusted to the Bombay Village 
Industries Board. The Board is doing the neera and plam gur work 
either itself or through eo-operative societies or suitable institutions 
of constructive social workers-such as (1) Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, 
(2) Sarvodaya Centres, and (3) Ashrams. The tapping of palm 
trees, drawing of neera and sale and supply of neera are regulated 
under licences granted by the Collector under the Bombay Neera 
Rules, 1951. 
Prohibition Sub- With a view to amalgamating the activities of Government at 
Committee of district level, Government has set up a District Development Board 
the District : me ; nis ; ; ae 
Development ~22 each district for advising and helping Government in respect of 
Board, prohibition, rural development, labour-welfare, irrigation, publicity, 
etc. With the setting up of the District Development Board for the 
Satara district, the former District Prohibition Committee has been 
replaced by a Prohibition Sub-Committee of the District Develop- 
ment Board consisting of ten members. The Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee is non-official, and the District Inspector of Prohibition 
and Excise, Satara is its Secretary. The Sub-Committee consists of 
eight non-officials and two officials. 


Taluka Prohibition To make the enforcemert of prohibition more effective, Taluka 
Drive Commitice. prohibition Dwye Committees in areas other than Community Project 
and Xauonal Extension Service Areas and Community Development 
Blocks under the auspices of the District Development Board, Satara 
have been formed. There is such a committee for each taluka/mahal 
in the district. The mamlatdar/mahalkari of the respective taluka/ 
mahal is the Chairman of the committee. The Police Sub-Inspector 
at the taluka/mahal/headquarters is the Secretary of the committee. 
A representative of the taluka/mahal Home Guards organisation is 
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uso a member of the committee. The main functions of the Taluka 
*xohibition ‘Drive Committees ara: (1) to collect information 
elating to prohibition offences and to pass it on to the Police Sub- 
nspector in-charge of the Prohibition Squad; (2) to assist the 
olice to muster good panchas whenever necessary, (3) to organise 
he programmes for Prohibition Drive, (4) to study the social and 
:conomie conditions of persons engaged in anti-prohibition activities 
ind to suggest to its Chairman ameliorative measures for their 
‘amilies so that they may give up their illegal activities and take to 
ternative employment, etc. and (5) to prepare and maintain the 
‘ollowing lists :— 
(a) list of the villages involved in illicit distillation, transport, 
possession and sale of liquor ; 
(b) village-wise list of persons or families involved in illicit 
distillation, transport, possession and sale of liquor ; 
(c) list of persons habituated to drink ; 
(d) list of persons or licensees doing tincture business or selling 
spirit, french polish, etc. in the areas for misuse as intoxicants. 


To carry out prohibition propaganda-in the Project and National 
&xtension Service Areas, special. committees.called the sub- 
sommittees of the Block Advisory Committees have been constituted. 
The Social Education Officer of the area is the Secretary of such 
committee. These committees have also to dea] with the work relat- 
ing to the enforcement of prohibition as is done by the Taluka 
Prohibition Drive Committees, in addition to the Prohibition propa- 
ganda work. 


With a view to securing assistance from the village panchayats in 
prohibition propaganda work they have been directed to form sub- 
committees. These committees are to be guided in this regard by 
the Social Education Officers if the villages are in Project or National 
Extension Service areas and by the District Publicity Officers and the 
Prohibition and Excise staff in other areas. Local Officers such as 
Patils and Talathis have to assist and advise these sub-committees in 
this regard. 

In Satara district, there are three subsidised sanskar kendras. 
One is run by a co-operative society and two are run by gram 
panchayats. The names of the co-operative society and the gram 
panchayats are Karad Co-operative Purchase and Sale Union Ltd. 
Karad ; Village Panchayat, Arvi; and Gram Panchayat, Ural. 


Objectives of prohibition laws are to prohibit the production, 
manufacture, possession, export, import, transportation, purchase, 
sale, consumption and use of all intoxicants except as permitted by 
any rules, regulations or orders, with a view to’ promoting, enforcing 
and carrying into effect the policy of prohibition in the State of 
Maharashtra. 


Difficulties encountered in the enforcement of Prohibition. 
With the change in the aspect of the law from the old fiscal to the 
new social and moral, offences under the Prohibition Act came to be 
regarded as offences against society and. involving moral turpitude. 
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Prohibition offences were, therefore, made cognizable. With th 
introduction of total prohibition all the powers in connection wit! 
investigation, prevention, detection, prosecution, etc. in regard t 
prohibition offences were vested in the police. The police, howeve 
are handicapped by numerous difficulties in the enforcement of prohi 
bition and prevention and detection of prohibition offences. 


Number of prohibition offences during recent years.-The numbe 
of prohibition offences detected in Satara district during the Jas 
three years is as given below :— 


1957-58 ~ 1958-59 1959-60 
659 857 1,267 


Degree of success achieved.—The objective in implementing the 
prohibition policy has been achieved to a considerable extent. Prohi. 
bition has helped in improving the lot of the poor who have now 
taken to more healthy habits. This coupled with the social anc 
economic reforms envisaged by the Government is bound to make 
prohibition policy a remarkable success. 


Socrat WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


AT THE MINISTERIAL LEVEL, THE NEW DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAI 
WELFARE was constituted immediately on reorganisation of State: 
ie. since Ist November 1956. It however, took shape at the Directo. 
rate level since 15th September 1957. The backward class welfare 
work done previously by the Backward Class Department is now 
done by the Backward Class Wing of the Social Welfare Department 
The other wing of the Social Welfare Department is the Correctiona: 
Wing. The designation of the Director of Backward Class Welfare 
is now changed to Director of Social Welfare who is the head of the 
Social Welfare Department-of the Maharashtra State. He is assistec 
by a Joint Director of Social Welfare, an I.A.S. Officer of senior grade 
who looks after the backward class work. The post of the Chie 
Inspector of Certified Schools and Institutions is re-designated as 
Deputy Director of Social Welfare (Correctional Wing) and_ this 
officer assists the Director of Social Welfare in matters relating tc 
the Correctional Wing. A third post of Deputy Director, has been 
created under the Social Welfare department to look after the work 
other than backward class welfare and correctional wing. These 
two posts are Class I posts. The Backward Class wing of the Social 
Welfare department aims at ameliorating the conditions of backward 
classes so’ that they reach the standards of other privileged sections 
of society as quickly as possible. 

The divisional set-up of the Social Welfare Department was 
sanctioned in December 1960. There will be four divisions of the 
Social Welfare department, the divisions being same as the revenue 
divisions. The Divisional Office will be headed by a Class I Officer 
who will supervise with the help of his subordinate staff the acti- 
vities of both the Backward Class Wing and the Correctional adminis- 
tration wing of the department. The Satara district comes under 
the Poona Division. At the district level, the Department has district 
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officers now called Social Welfare Officers who are of the status of 
‘econd grade Mamlatdars. They execute the schemes implemented 
oy the Social Welfare Department and co-ordinate the work of back- 
ward class welfare in the district in respect of backward class welfare 
ichemes implemented by the various departments of the State. 


The classification of Backward classes is made into three broad 
yategories, viz. (1) The Scheduled Castes or Harijans, (2) The 
3cheduled Tribes or Adivasis, and (3) The other Backward Classes, 
who, socially, economically and educationally are as backward as the 
ther two categories. The communities coming under the first two 
zategories are notified by the Government of India under the orders 
of the President, for each of the States in the Indian Union. The 
communities coming under other backward classes were recognised 
by the State Government as per Government Resolution, Labour and 
Social Welfare Department, No. OBC. 1759-E, dated 18th May 1959. 
The class of other backward classes based previously on the basis of 
the communities has now been abolished and a new category of 
other backward classes based on income, i.e. those having an annual 
income of less than Rs. 900 has been created. 


It is the policy of Government to ameliorate the conditions of 
backward classes so as to bring them in line with other sections of 
population, A number of privileges have been granted to backward 
classes by the Constitution of India and special grants are also being 
paid every year by Government of India, under article 275 (i), for 
ameliorating the condition iof backward classes. Besides normal 
concessions made available to them from time to time, special 
schemes have been framed for them by the State Government under 
the Five-Year Plans and these are being implemented vigorously. 


The disabilities of the backward classes are threefold ; educational, 
economic and social. The Government has, therefore, launched a 
three-pronged attack with the object of eliminating these disabilities 
within the shortest possible time. 


This is encouraged by instituting a large number of scholarships, 
general concession of free studentships to backward class students, 
grant of lump sum scholarships for purchase of books and stationery, 
etc. and payment of examination fees, provision for hostel facilities, 
‘etc. for backward class students studying at all stages of education — 
primary, secondary and collegiate. Special Ashram schools for 
scheduled tribes, Sanskar Kendras and Balwadis are also opened for 
the spread of education among backward classes. 


This is mainly effected by (i) grant of cultivable waste lands and 
other facilities for rehabilitating backward classes in agriculture, 
(ii) establishing training centres for imparting training in hereditary 
crafts and providing financial help for their rehabilitation in various 
cottage industries, (iii) introducing the co-operative movement in 
their day-to-day life, providing them all facilities provided by the State 
under co-operative activity with special additional concessions and 
safeguards for backward classes, (iv) introducing special measures 
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for housing, (v) reserving certain percentage of vacancies for them 
in services under State Government and local bodies and under semi- 
Government organisations. 


The activity under this head is designed to remove the stigma of 
untouchability in respect of Scheduled Castes, assimilation of 
Scheduled Tribes in the general population without destroying their 
hereditary traits and rehabilitation of ex-criminal tribes and nomadic 
and semi-nomadic tribes from among the category of other backward 
classes. Legislation as well as propaganda through voluntary agencies 
are the means used to achieve this object. 


Measures have been taken to ensure the social uplift of the back- 
ward classes especially Harijans. The Bombay Harijan (Removal ot 
Social Disabilities) Act (X of 1946), the Bombay Harijan Temple 
Entry Act (XXXV of 1947), as amended in 1948 and the Untouch- 
ability Offences Act, 1955, passed by the Central Government have 
been enacted with a view to bringing about the complete removal 
of untouchability as far as public and civic rights are concerned. The 
Bombay Devadasis Protection Act (X of 1934) has declared unlawful 
the performances ofany ceremony having the effect of dedicating 
girls as devadasis, "These unfortunate girls were usually members of 
the backward classes. 


With the liberal assistance of the Central Government under 
Article 275 (i) of the Constitution of India, amounting to 50 per cent. 
of the expenditure by State Government, various measures are under- 
taken by the State Government, for the uplift of scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes, vimikta jatis and other backward classes under the 
Second Five-Year Plan. These measures are framed after taking 
into consideration the needs of backward classes and with a view to 
achieving their economic. uplift, settlement and removal of their 
social disabilities. The Second Five-Year Plan provided for a 
programme of backward class welfare for which a total outlay of 
Rs. 4:50 crores was made. Besides this, the Government of India has 
also sponsored on cent. per cent. basis a special programme amount- 
ing to Rs. 166-03 lakhs for the welfare of backward classes in 
Maharashtra State, which includes the opening of four multipurpose 
projects in scheduled areas of the State, along with other measures 
for the welfare of scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and vimukta 
jatis. 

For the implementation of these backward class welfare measures, 
advice and co-operation is also sought from eminent social workers 
and voluntary organisations through the State Board for Harijan 
Welfare, the State Tribes Advisory Council and the District Backward 
Class Sub-Committee of the District Development Board in each 
district. 

Several institutions are established in the district for the welfare 
of backward classes. 

There are hostels run by voluntary agencies (14) ; pre-plan period 
co-operative housing societies (3); co-operative housing societies 
under First Five-Year Plan (8); and co-operative housing societies 
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under the Second Five-Year Plan (6). In addition there are indus- 
trial co-operative societies (5) ; tanners’ co-operative societies (5) ; 
leather charmakars’ co-operative societies (3) ; lokar vinkar co-opera- 
tive societies (9) ; machhimari societies (4) ; farming societies (7) ; 
labour contract societies (3) ; forest labourers’ societies (2) ; sanskar 
kendras (2); balwadis (2) and a tailoring class for women of the 
nomadic tribes. The number of institutions is given in the bracket. 


Tre CHariry COMMISSIONER 


Prior to 1950, tHe Reiicrous anp CHARITABLE Trusts in the State 
were governed by various enactments, Central as well as Provincial 
based on religion. In 1950, a composite legislation called the Bombay 
Public Trusts Act (XXIX of 1950), was passed, which could be made 
applicable to all public trusts without distinction of religion. This 
Act defines ‘ public trust’ as “an express or constructive trust for either 
a public religious or charitable purpose or both, and includes a temple, 
a math, a wakf, a dharmada or any religious or charitable endowment 
and a society formed either for a religious or a charitable purpose or 
for both and registered under the Societies Registration Act (XXI of 
1869).” 


The State Government is empowered to apply this Act to any 
public trust or class of public trusts and on such application the 
provisions of previous Acts cease to apply to such trust or class of 
trusts. The Act has been made applicable to the following classes 
of public trusts with effect from 21st January 1952 :— 


(1) temples ; 

(2) ‘maths ; 

(8) wakfs ; 

(4) public trusts other than (1), (2), and (3) above, created or 
existing solely for the benefit of any community or communities or 
any section or sections thereof ; 


(5) societies formed either for religious or charitable purposes 
or for both registered under the Societies Registration Act, 1860; 


(6) dharmadas, i.e. any amounts which, according to the custom 
or usage of any business or trade or agreement between the parties 
relating to any transaction are charged to any party to the transac- 
tion or collected under whatever name as being intended to be 
used for a charitable or religious purpose; and 


(7) all other trusts, express or constructive, for either a public 
religious or charitable purpose or for both. 


The Act has not been made applicable to the charitable endow- 
ments vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments under the 
provisions of the Charitable Endowments Act (VI of 1890). 


The Charity Commissioner with headquarters at Bombay has been 
appointed to administer the Act. The first Charity Commissioner was 
appointed on 14th August 1950. An Assistant Charity Commissioner 
has been appointed for the Kolhapur region which consists of the 
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districts of Kolhapur, Satara, Sangli and Ratnagiri. The Assistant 
Charity Commissioner is directly responsible to the Charity Commis- 
sioner. 

The Act imposes a duty on the trustee of a public trust to which 
the Act has been applied to make an application for the registration 
of the trust within three months of the application of the Act or its 
creation, giving particulars specified in the Act, which include — 
(a) the approximate value of moveable and immoveable property 
owned by the trust, (b) the gross average annual income of the trust 
property, and (c) the amount of the average annual expenditure of 
the trust. No registration is, however, necessary in the case of 
dharmadas which are governed by special provisions of the Act in 
certain respects. Trusts registered under any of the previous Acts 
are deemed to be registered under this Act. 


The following statement furnishes statistics relating to the public 
trusts from Satara district registered at the public Trusts Registration 
Office, Kolhapur region, Kolhapur, till 30th June 1958. 


PuBLIC TRUSTS REGISFERED IN SATARA JISTRICT 


Property, Income and Expenditure 


ee eee ent > 


Total Average 


; Number Value of property Gross annual 
Section. of trusts —-—--——__—_——. average annual Expendi- 
registered. Moveable. Immoveable. income. ture. 


a tt ne 


‘A’ (Trusts for benefit 1,187 -1,00,41,150 2,77,528 1,02,115 48,263 
of Hindus). 

‘B’ (Trusts for the bene- 138 $7,585 1,541 5,267 2,300 
fit of Muslims). 

‘C’ (Trusts for the bene- 2 2,04,002 2,35, 500 7,850 7,850 
fit of Parsees). 

‘D’ (Trusts for the 2 Sve eee 233 116 
benefit of other 
communities), 

‘E’ Trusts for the bene- 66 ~—- 4,08, 168 68,188 2,48,360  1,41,065 
fit of any particu- 
lar community). 

‘F’ (Trusts _registered 27 eats 1,387 750 360 
under the Socie- 
ties Registration 
Act, 1860). 


Total .. 1,422 1,07,10,905 5,84,144 3,64,575 1,99,954 
a EY 
A registration fee ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 25 is levied depending 
on the value of the property of the public trust. An annual contribu- 
tion at the rate of 2 per cent. of the gross annual income is also 
recovered which is credited to the Public Trusts Administration Fund 
created under the Act. The contribution does not form part of the 
general revenues of the State. Public trusts exclusively for the purpase 
of advancement and propagation of secular education or medical 
relief and public trusts having a gross annual income of Rs. 300 or 
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‘ess are exempted from the payment of contribution. Deductions from 
the gross annual income for computing contribution are allowed in 
respect of amounts spent on the advancement and propagation of 
secular education, medical relief, donations, grants received from 
Government or local authorities, interest on depreciation or sinking 
‘und, taxes to be paid to Government or local authority, ete. The 
contribution is levied on the net annual profits in the case of public 
trusts conducting a business or trade. 


Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which have 
to be audited annually by Chartered Accountants or persons autho- 
rised under the Act. A Chartered Accountant can audit accounts 
of any public trust but other persons authorised under the Act are 
permitted to audit accounts only of public trusts having a gross 
annua] income of Rs. 1,000 or less. The auditor has to submit a 
report to the Deputy' or Assistant Charity Commissioner of his region 
on a number of points such as whether accounts are maintained 
according to law and regularly, whether an inventory has been maiu- 
tained of the moveables of the public trust, whether any property or 
funds of the trust have been applied on.an object or purpose not 
authorised by the trust, whether the. funds ofthe trust have been 
invested or immoveable property alienated contrary to the provisions 
of the Act, etc. 


The public trusts having gross annual income of Rs. 500 or less 
have, however, been exempted from the provisions of audit on condi- 
tion that the trustees should prepare and furnish to the Deputy or 
Assistant Charity Commissioner of the region concerned a full and 
true statement of income and expenditure in the forms or Schedules 
IX-A and IX-B of the Bombay Publie-Trusts Rules, 1961, duly signed 
and verified by all the trustees. 


If on a consideration of the report of the auditor or of an officer 
authorised under section 87, the accounts and explanation, if any, 
furnished by the trust or any other person concerned, the Deputy 
or Assistant Charity Commissioner is satisfied that the trustee or 
any other person has been guilty of gross negligence, breach of trust 
or misapplication or misconduct resulting in a loss to the trust, he 
has to report to the Charity Commissioner who, after due inquiry, 
determines the loss, if any, caused to the trust and surcharges the 
amount on the person found responsible for it. No sale, mortgage, 
exchange or gift of any immoveable property and no lease for a period 
exceeding ten years in the case of agricultural land and three years in 
the case of non-agricultural Jand or building belonging to a public 
trust is valid without the previous sanction of the Charity Commis- 
sioner. The trustee of a public trust is bound to invest the surplus 
funds of the trust in public securities or first mortgage of immove- 
able property on certain conditions. For making an investment in 
any other form, the permission of the Charity Commissioner must be 
obtained. 


If the original object of a public trust fails wholly or partially, 
if there is surplus income or balance not likely to be utilised, or in 
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the case of a public trust, other than a trust for religious purpose i 
it is not in the public interest expedient, practicable, desirable, neces. 
sary or proper to carry out, wholly or partially, the original intentio: 
of the author of the public trust or the object for which the publi: 
trust was created, an application can be made to the District Cour 
or City Court, Bombay as the case may be, for application cy pres o. 
the property, or income of the property, or income of the public trus 
or any of its portion. 


If there is a breach of trust or a declaration is necessary that : 
particular property is the property of a public trust, or a directior 
is required to recover the possession of such property, or a directior 
required for the administration of any public trust, two or mor: 
persons having an interest in the trust, or the Charity Commissioner 
can file a suit in the District Court or City Civil Court, Bombay, as 
the case may be, to obtain reliefs mentioned in the Act. If the Charity 
Commissioner refuses consent, an appeal lies to the Maharashtra 
Revenue Tribunal. The Charity Commissioner can also file such a 
suit on his own motion, 


The Charity Commissioner may. with his consent, be appointed as 
a trustee of a public trust by a Court or by the author of a trust 
provided his appointment is made as Sole Trustee. The Court is, 
however, not empowered to appoint the Charity Commissioner as 
a trustee of a religious public trust. In such cases, the Charity 
Commissioner may' levy administration charges on these trusts as 
prescribed in the rules framed under the Act. 


Inquiries regarding the registration of a public trust or regarding 
the loss caused to a public trust or public trust registered under the 
previous Acts, in consequence of the act or conduct of a trustee or 
any other person, have to be conducted with the aid of assessors not 
less than three and not more than five in number. The assessors have 
to be selected, as far as possible, from the religious denomination of 
the public trust to which the inquiry relates. The presence of asses- 
sors can, however, be dispensed with in inquiries where there is no 
contest. A list of assessors has to be prepared and published in the 
Official Gazette, every three years. District-wise lists of assessors have 
already been prepared and published in the Bombay Government 
Gazette. 


The Charity Commissioner is deemed to be and to have always 
been the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments for the State of Maha- 
rashtra appointed under the provisions of the Charitable Endow- 
ments Act, 1890, 


Contraventions of the Act amount to offences and are punishable 
with maximum fines ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 depending on 
the nature of contravention. The Charity Commissioner is the sole 
authority for launching prosecutions in the case of such contraven- 
tions. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF MANAGED ESTATES 


ON MANY OCCASIONS GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF ESTATES OF MINORS, lunatics and persons incapable of managing 
their own property. There are two pieces of legislation in operation 
in the district which govern such administration. One is a Bombay 
Act, the Court of Wards Act (I of 1905), and the other a Central 
Act, the Guardians and Wards Act (VIII of 1890). The idea in 
Government administering the estates of minors and lunatics is to 
secure proper care and management of the estates concerned. In 
case of persons incapable of managing their own property, assumption 
of superintendence of the estate is undertaken only when the estate 
is encumbered with debt or mismanaged or there is no one capable 
of taking proper care of it and Government is of opinion that it is 
expedient in the public interest to preserve the property of the person 
for the benefit of his family and the property is of such value that 
economical management by the Government agency is practicable. 


Under the Court of Wards Act, the Collector of Satara is the Court 
of Wards for the district. The Court of Wards can with the previous 
sanction of Government assume the-superintendence of the property 
of (a) minors, (b) females declared by the Court.as unfit to manage 
their own property; (c) persons declared by the District Court to 
be incapable of managing their property, and(d) persons declared 
by the Civil Court to be of unsound mind. The Court of Wards 
cannot assume the superintendence of the property of any family 
which is undivided according to Hindu Law, except where all the 
co-sharers are disqualified under sub-section (1) of section 5 of the 
Act or where all the co-sharers other than those who are disqualified 
under sub-section (1) of section 5 agree to the Court of Wards 
assuming such superintendence, The idea in assuming the superin- 
tendence of the property! is to secure proper care and management 
of the estates concerned. 


In 1957-58, there were five estates under the management of the 
Collector of Satara, as the Court of Wards. The permanent establish- 
ment of the Court of Wards in the district consists of one Manager 
in the grade of Aval Karkun. The establishment expenditure inclu- 
sive of pay, pension, leave, salary and dearness allowance etc. 
payable to the staff is recovered from the funds of the estates 
proportionately. 

In 1957-58, the total income from all the estates was Rs. 33,289 as 
against the total expenditure of Rs. 43,140. In 1959, there were only 
two estates under the management of the Court of Wards. 


Under the Guardians and Wards Act, 1890, the District Court 
appoints the Collector as the guardian of the minors’ estates. It is 
a benevolent provision for safeguarding the interest of minors, As 
provided in G. R., R. D., No. 2521/49, dated 4th September 1953, the 
minors’ estates, previously managed by the Deputy Nazir, District 
Court, Satara, were transferred for management to the Collector of 
Satara, on September 6, 1954. There were 29 estates under the 
management at the end of the year 1956-57 in the district. All the 
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estates are of small sizes yielding an annual income of less than 
Rs. 10,000. 


The staff employed for the work of the management of the minors’ 
estates in the district consists of one Aval Karkun and one clerk. 


In 1957-58, the total income from all minors’ estates was Rs. 22,329 ; 
the total expenditure was Rs. 24,781 and the cost of the management 
was Rs, 1,297. In 1959, there were only 16 such estates in the 
district, 


Community DEVELOPMENT Projects AND NATIONAL EXTENSION 
SERVICE 


In the First Five-Year Plan (1951-56), the Planning Commission 
proposed organisation of “Community Development Projects” and 
“National Extension Service” to initiate a process of improvement of 
social and economic life in the villages. These are being co-opera- 
tively implemented by the Union and the State Governments, The 
principal aim is to mobilise local dormant man-power for a concerted 
and co-ordinated effort at raising the level of rural life as a whole. 
Both the “National Extension Service” and the “Community Deve- 
lopment” programmes envisage development in the fields of agricul- 
ture, animal husbandry, public health, social education, co-operation, 
communications ete, in selected areas. The activities under the 
Community Development Programme were more intensive than those 
carried out in National Extension Service Programme, 


Each block, whether of the Community Development or National 
Extension Service category, covered a population of approximately 
66,000. The budget provided for a Community Development Block . 
of 1955 series was Rs. 15 lakhs per block for a period of three years, 
For Community Development Blocks 1956 series and onwards the 
budget provision was; Rsial2-lakhs per block for three years. The 
budget provision for the National Extension Service Blocks was 
Rs. 4 lakhs for three years. From April 1, 1958 the distinction between 
National Extension Service and Community Development Blocks has 
been abolished. All the blocks since then are classified in two cate- 
gories ie. Stage I and Stage If blocks with a budget provision of 
Rs. 12 lakhs and Rs. 5 lakhs respectively for a period of five years, 


Special administrative machinery has been set up at the head- 
quarters of the State Governments and at lower levels to avoid delay 
in departmental routine. In Maharashtra State the Development 
Commissioner, who is also the Secretary to Government, Co-operation 
and Rural Development department, has been made responsible for 
the control and supervision of the programme. The Development 
Commissioner is assisted by a Deputy Development Commissioner. 
A Committee known as the State Development Committee, consist- 
ing of the Chief Minister (as Chairman) and Ministers in-charge of 
Finance, Agriculture and Forest, Irrigation and Power and Co-opera- 
tion and Rural Development as members has also been set-up. The 
Chief Secretary and Secretaries, Finance, Agriculture and Forest, 
Co-operation and Rura] Development and Irrigation and Power 
departments are also members of this committee, 
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The Prant Officer or Assistant Collector in whose charge the block 
area falls is in supervisory charge of the block. 


At the district level, committee known as ‘ District Development 
Committee/National Extension Service Advisory Committee’ has 
been set up and at Block level, Committees known as Block Develop- 
ment Committees have been set up to look after and tender advice 
in connection with the working of the programme. ‘The committees 
consist of both officials connected with the programme as also non- 
officials. To aid and advise the Block Development Officers in the 
task of all round development, subject-matter specialists like Agricul- 
tural Officers, Assistant District Co-operative Officers, Social Education 
Organisers, Deputy Engineers, Overseers, etc, have been appointed. 
Considerable delegation of powers has been made to Collectors, Prant 
Officers, etc. by way of decentralisation of powers, which necessarily 
avoids departmental routine and delay in the execution of the 
programme. 


The Jowest but the most important link in the chain of the adminis- 
trative machinery devised for the development programme, is the 
Gram Sevak who works in close contact with the villagers, At the 
inception of the scheme a new cadre of Gram Sevaks (Village Level 
Workers) was formed by posting the existing personnel of Revenue, 
Co-operative, and Agricultural departments working at the level of 
group of villages in the block area. On appointment, these Grain 
Sevaks used to perform revenue as well as extension duties. The 
Talathis in-charge of villages were originally designated as Assistant 
Gram Sevaks. From 1st November’ 1958 revenue work has been 
bifurcated from development work and the Gram Sevaks are no 
Jonger required to perform revenue~work. © Similarly Talathis no 
longer continue to be designated as Assistant Gram Sevaks. Fresh 
recruits after completion of their training in the Extension Training 
Centres are now appointed as Gram Sevaks. The separation of revenue 
work from development has given an impetus to development work. 
The Gram Sevak has to understand rura} problems and the psychology 
of the farmer and offer solutions to his various difficulties. He is 
supposed to know about the felt needs of the people and work out 
the solutions in close co-operation with them. His success depends 
on the extent to which he gains the confidence of the farmers. 


The various administrative departments and heads of departments 
have been directed to assign very high priority to matters relating to 
development works. In the district, the Collector is also expected to 
bring about proper co-ordination in the work of the various develop- 
ment departments functioning in the Block area. 


The aim of the programme is community development and it can 
only take place when people themselves evince a keen interest in 
the programme. To this end people are sought to be associated as 
much as is possible with the planning of development schemes and 
their execution. While schemes involving large expenditure and 
requiring a high degree of technical skill are to be executed depart- 
mentally, other schemes are to be executed with as much co-operation 
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as is possible from local agencies such as the District Local Boards, 
village panchayats, etc., or, in the last resort, by ad hoc committees 
formed of representatives of the villages. 

To ensure people’s participation in the development programme it 
has been laid down that various schemes or works are to be taken 
up on the basis of public contribution. The Collectors and Project 
Officers approve schemes only when minimum popular contributions 
are forthcoming. There is no limit to the maximum popular contri- 
bution which can even be cent. per cent. The scales of minimum 
popular contributions vary according to the nature of the schemes. 
Contributions may be in cash or labour or materials. 


The rates of minimum popular contribution in respect of certain 
broad items of development as fixed by Government are as follows :— 


Item, Rate of Popular Contri- 
bution _ fixed. 
(1) Drinking water wells .. 25 per cent. 
(2) Roads oe .. For D. L. B. roads :— 
50 per cent. 
For other roads :~ 
33 per cent. 


(3) School buildings .. .. 40 per cent. 

(4) Dispensary or Hospital buildings. 33 per cent. 

(5) Community Recreation Centres 50 per cent. 
and library buildings. 

For certain reasons, mainly administrative, it was not considered 
desirable to have in this State separate and scattered units covering 
a population of 66,000 persons each and to style such units as 
National Extension Service Blocks. It was considered that National 
Extension blocks should be’ made co-extensive with the limits of 
talukas and that such talukas, depending on their population, be 
considered as comprising one or more blocks for purposes of financial 
allotment. 


In Satara, the National Extension Service Scheme was first intro- 
duced in Karad, Satara and Patan talukas from 2\ist October 1954, 
It was further applied to Wai taluka and thereafter to Khandala 
mahal from 2nd October 1955. 


The National Extension Service Blocks, Karad and Satara were 
converted into Community Development Blocks from Ist June 1955 
and Ist May 1956 respectively. Likewise the National Extension 
Service Blocks, Patan and Wai, were converted into Community 
Development Blocks from 1st November 1956. From Ist April 1958 
the distinction between National Extension Service and Community 
Development blocks was abolished and all the blocks were classified 
in two broad categories ie. Stage I and Stage II blocks, except the 
Community Development blocks formed before Ist April 1958 which 
had to complete their three years’ period. In accordance with these 
orders, Karad block was termed as Stage II block and Khandala block 
as Stage I block. From 1st January 1959 two pre-extension blocks 
viz. Jaoli and Koregaon were also started in this district. 
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Regarding administrative machinery in the blocks, originally the 
Mamlatdars were Block Development Officers. Similarly, in respect 
of Community Development blocks, Karad and Patan, separate Prant- 
cum-Project Officers were appointed. The Satara Community Deve- 
lopment block was in-charge of the Collector, Separate Block Deve- 
lopment Officers have now been appointed for each block. For some 
time the Block Development Officers in-charge of some Community 
Development blocks used to be termed as Assistant Project Officers. 
Now all Officers in executive charge of the blocks are called as Block 
Development Officers. The Prant Officers under whose jurisdiction 
the respective development blocks fall are in supervisory charge of 
the blocks. The Collector is expected to take personal interest in 
the implementation of the scheme and is ultimately responsible for 
its success. Since 1958, separate posts of District Project Officers in 
the Deputy Collector’s grade have been created at district level to 
help the Collector in the implementation of the programme. 


The expenditure incurred up to 3lst March 1959 in the various 
Development Blocks under various heads-of-expenditure was as under 
as against the total budget provision for them. 


Name of the Development Total Budget Grant, Total Expenditure 
Block. incurred. 
Rs. Rs. 
Satara... ae 24,00,000 21,71,481 
Patan. od 24,00,000 19,80,401 
Wai a at 12,00,000 889,418 
Khandala. . e 9,00,000 5, 73,723 
Karad ., ee 87,50,000 81,37,744 


Government have made arrangements for the training of personnel 


employed for Community Development/National Extension Service 
work. 


Basic Agricultural Schools have been opened in the State for the 
training of Gram Sevaks at Sindevahi, Parbhani and Amravati. 


Similarly, Home Science Wings have been started at Sindevahi, 
Amravati and Manjri for the training of Gram Sevikas. 
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CHAPTER 18—PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY SOCIAL 
SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 


BEING THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE DESCENDANTS OF Suivaji including 
Shahu Chhatrapati and the last of the dynasty, Pratapsinha, Satara 
City had always special political importance. As a centre of constitu- 
tional political action, since the days of consolidation of British 
power in western India, it is noteworthy because it was the well- 
known Rango Bapuji Gupte who went to England on behalf of 
Pratapsinha, wrote in the English Press, addressed public meetings 
and members of the then British Parliament in order that justice 
might be done to the last Maratha Prince and descendant of Shivaji. 


In later years Satara, next only to Poona, was in advance of other 
districts in voicing popular grievances, starting public institutions and 
throwing up public men before and after the Indian National 
Congress was inaugurated. Political and Social Conferences were 
held there and men of all India status in public life spoke to Satara 
audiences. The District has some newspapers which can boast of 
many decades of useful existence. -It.ig one of the educationally and 
industrially advanced districts, Men like Rao Bahadur Pathak, R. P. 
Karandikar, Rao Bahadur Kale, Sardar Mutalik, Bhaurao Patil, and 
Khan Bahadur Cooper were notable public men several of whom 
represented the district in the local and all India legislative bodies 
with distinction during the British regime. 


At present there are eleven weekly journals in the district which 
purvey district news and educate public opinion from different points 
of view. A daily newspaper used to be published from Karad for 
some time but it has found a more congenial home in Sangli now, 
Most of these journals generally follow the Congress policy and 
accept it as serving the best interests of the country. Some are 
devoted to specific causes like Bhoodan and Sarvodaya, while two 
have leanings towards the Hindu Sabha. Wai, which is a centre 
of ancient learning and was the home of the late Swami Kevalananda 
alias Narayan Shastri Marathe has always prominently figured on the 
academic map of Maharashtra. Navabharat, a cultural monthly 
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periodical conducted by the Pradnya Pathashala deserves special men- 
tion in this connection.* 


Congress and Jana Sangh appear to be the only political parties 
which count in electioneering. Satara is at present represented in 
Lok Sabha by two members and by 12 members in the Maharashtra 
Legislative Assembly. Some persons hailing from this district have 
found seats in the Legislative Council by indirect election but none 
in Rajya Sabha. ‘The Socialists and Communists, under these or 
similar banners have pockets here and there but not so big as to 
influence any election. Satara has been and is a politically live district 
and its public life has been of an assertive and militant character, 


An important factor which made for progressive public and politi- 
eal life of Satara was the existence of two princely States, Aundh 
and Fhaltan. Besides encouraging the establishment of industries, 
they introduced responsible government and contro} over administra- 
tion by people’s elected representatives. This has made for a greater 
popular awakening about civil rights and human dignity and a general 
democratic spirit and atmosphere in the district. 


Arunodaya Vachanalaya, Oglewadi, was established in 1953 with 
the object of spreading knowledge among people by establishing 
libraries, reading rooms and by arranging lectures by eminent scholars 
and various other activities of this type. 


In 1958 the total membership of the Vachanalaya was 40 and 
included patrons, life members, and ordinary members. The members 
constitute the general body of the Vachanalaya. The body meets 
at least once in a year and elects the president of the general body, 
and the members of the executive council. The council looks after 
the management of the Vachanalaya. 


The annual income of the Vachanalaya which includes the govern- 
ment grant, the admission fees, donations, etc. was Rs. 913-83 in 1958. 
The annual expenditure in the same year amounted to Rs, 912-32. 


The Aundh Shikshan Mandal, Aundh, was established in 1949 with 
the object of imparting intellectual, physical and vocational training 
to the residents of Aundh, and to conduct schools, hostels, agricul- 
tural classes and other educational institutions to realise the same. 


The administration of the Mandal is looked after by a general 
body, 2 council, a governing body, trustees and a body of volunteers, 
The general body consists of all the members. The membership of 
the Mandal includes patrons, vice-patrons, benefactors, ordinary 
members and volunteers. In 1958 the number of members was 32. 
The general body elects the council, sanctions the utilisation of 


°* The names of the various newspapers and periodicals are: Aikya, Satara ; 
Gramoddhara, Satara; Janakranti, Satara; Sajjangad, Satara; Samartha, 
Satara; Sarvatma, Satara; Shri Shahu, Satara; Dhruva, Satara; Janaseva, 
Phaltan ; Navabharat, Wai; Adesha, Phaltan; Navasandesh, a daily, used to he 
published from Karad but has now transferred itself to Sangli. Newspapers, 
chiefly dailies and the Kesari of Poona come in large numbers from Bombay, 
Poona and Kolhapur and circulate in the district. 
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permanent funds and sale and purchase of the immoveable property 
and revises the decisions of the council if and when necessary. 


In its statutory triennial meeting the general body elects a presi- 
dent, one or more vice-presidents and ten members from amongst 
non-volunteer members. All amendments and changes in the consti- 
tution are considered in a meeting specially convened for the purpose. 
The council consists of the volunteers and an equal number of non- 
volunteer members elected by the general body and is responsible 
for the administration of the Mandal and its institutions, It elects 
a chairman, a vice-chairman in its first meeting of the year. The 
governing body consists of nine:-members, and supervises the daily 
routine of the institution. 


The permanent fund and the immoveable property of the Mandal 
are vested in trustees two or more in number appointed by the 
general body. Thc board of volunteers considers all the business 
transactions which are to be undertaken by the council. 


The Aundh Shikshan Mandal has so far established and is conduct- 
ing, the following institutions :—(1) The S,.S. High School, Aundh ; 
(2) The Primary Teachers Training College, Aundh; (8) The Bal 
Vikas Mandir, Aundh; (4) Shri. Siddheshwar Vidyalaya (High 
school), Kuroli; and (5) The Bhawanrao B. C. Hostel, Aundh. The 
total strength in all the institutions was 750 in 1958. The Mandal 
also has examination centres for Drawing, Hindi, Marathi, Sanskrit 
etc. It organises sport-meets every year, and also conducts picnics, 
social service camps, and arts and crafts exhibitions ete. 


In 1958 the assets and property of the Mandal consisted of land 
and buildings worth Rs. 1,09,000-00 and furniture and other equip- 
ment worth Rs, 29,581-00. In 1958 the annual income of the Mandal 
was Rs. 82,386-02 and included the income from fees, Government 
grants of all the institutions of the Mandal, donations and rent. The 
annual expenditure of the Mandal in 1958 was Rs. 90,702-65. 


The Ayurved Prasarak Mandal, Satara, was established in 1931 
with the object of imparting modern education in medicine accord- 
ing to the Ayurvedic as well as other modern systems of medicine 
and of undertaking such other activities as would encourage and 
facilitate the growth of the Ayurvedic system of medicine. The 
general administration of the mandal is entrusted to a general body 
consisting of a life member, a retired life member, patron, fellow, 
honorary fellow, ordinary member, depositor and representative 
of a helping institution. Membership of the general body is subject 
to the confirmation by the working committee. The general body 
meets in the month of May every three years and transacts the 
following business: (1) election of office bearers, viz, a president 
and two vice-presidents, two trustees, a treasurer and three members 
for the council ; (2) appointment of an auditor; and (3) any other 
relevant business brought forthwith the consent of the president. 
Besides the triennial meetings the general body meets on the follaw- 
ing occasions: (1) once every! year in the month of December to 
transact ordinary business; (2) special general meeting; and 

Vf 5730-49 
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(8) requisitioned general meeting and emergency general meeting. 
The President is to preside over all meetings of the general body 
and decide and: guide the Mandal, in all matters. All residuary and 
descretionary powers are vested in the president who is to exercise 
them in consonance with the spirit of the constitution. 


For the management of all other affairs of the mandal. the follow- 
ing bodies are constituted: (1) the council; (2) the working 
committee ; (3) the board of life members; and (4) the trustees. 
The council consists of ten members and is to meet twice at least 
every year. The term of office of the council is three 
years. The council is to forward to the general body the 
annual report of the Mandal and the audited annual statement of 
accounts for the previous year prepared by the working committee 
after due consideration. Being a superior body to the working com- 
mittee it accepts or rejects, partially or wholly the business transacted 
and forwarded to it by the working committee, The working com- 
mittee consists of the principal, the vice-principal, all the heads of 
the departments in the hospital run by the Mandal, the secretaries 
and two persons elected by the board of life members and the retired 
life members. It.is. to continue in office for three years and is to 
exercise such executive authority vested in it, subject to the super- 
vision and control of the council. The board of life members consists 
of all life members of the Mandal and is in-charge of the day to day 
administration of the various departments of the Mandal subject to 
the control and supervision of the working committee. The trustees 
have the charge of permanent funds of the Mandal and of such other 
properties and sums of the Mandal as will be made over to them by 
the council. 


The fund, property and assets of the Mandal consist of (1) perma- 
nent funds which include all money grants made by the public, the 
Government and other local bodies, donations, revenue fund, build- 
ings and dead stock and (2) current funds consisting of yearly 
subscriptions, grants-in-aid, proceeds of fees and fines and profits 
accruing from various productive departments of the Mandal. The 
balance sheet for the year 1955-56 represents an amount of 
Rs. 6,53,251-29 as the value of property and assets of the Mandal. 
The income and the expenditure account of the Mandal for the year 
1955-56 was as under :—income Rs, 1,88,960-97 and expenditure 
Rs. 1,88,960-97. The item-wise distribution of income was: by 
interest Rs. 660-22, by donation Rs. 54,977-41 and deficit for the 
year carried to balance sheet Rs. 44,144-97. The itemwise distri- 
bution of expenditure extends in respect of properties to 
Rs. 3,582-64, to audit fees Rs. 150, to interest paid Rs. 3,306-09, 
to transfer to specific fund Rs. 58,417-28, to expenditure on objects 
of trusts Rs. 425, to Mahavidyalaya, charitable hospital and maternity 
home expenditure Rs. 1,08,451-84, to miscellaneous expenditure 
Rs. 4,040 and to depreciation on assets Rs. 20,557-97. In 1956, there 
were 86 students receiving instructions in the various departments 
run by the Mandal. Nearly 11 students passed out their final examina- 
tions in that year. 
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In conformity with the aim of the Mandal, the Ayurved Prasarak 
Aandal has so far established the following institutions, dispensaries 
nd hospitals for practical education of students during its life span 
f nearly 46 years. (1) The Maharashtreeya Aryangla Vaidyak 
cchool in 1913 with three years degree course later changed in 1925 
9 a four years integrated course. (2) Charitable dispensary, 1917. 
8) Dissection hall, 1931. (4) Residency, 1935. (5) Clinical Labora- 
ory, 1957. (6) Hospital and hostel building, 1938. (7) Dr. M. N. 
igashe Charitable Hospital, (8) X-Ray department, and (9) family 
llanning centre. This fervent activity on the construction side was 
ccompanied by an extension in the educational facilities already 
‘rovided by the Mandal. In 1988 the Mandal started the course of 
raining for the D. A. S. F. Diploma of the Faculty of Indian System 
if Medicine, Bombay. In 1952, a course of training for the G. F. A. M. 
legree of the Faculty of Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi System of 
nedicine, Bombay, was instituted. In Dr. M. N, Agashe Hospital 
un by the Mandal as many as 664 operations were performed in 
956, In the same year 6,275 patients were treated in the R. D. Kale 
Aemorial Dispensary. In the clinical laboratory maintained by the 
Aandal 1,901 different samples were examined. Nearly 459 patients 
vere admitted in the maternity ward specially instituted in the city 
ry the Ayurved Prasarak Mandal. The X-Ray department screened 
nd X-Rayed 528 and 632 patients respectively. The medical facili- 
ies are not only made available to the residents of Satara City but 
Iso to those residing outside the city limits, As many as 2,890 
utpatients were treated in the year 1956. Very poor patients are 
reated free, In 1956, out of the total number of 6,275 patients 
reated 2,494 were treated free, 

Balvikas Mandal was established in 1956 with the object of 
stablishing primary and pre-primary. schools, and adult classes, 
unning hostel and library for the students so as to afford educational 
acilities to poor and backward class people. The membership of 
he mandal in 1958 was nine. 


The mandal runs a pre-primary and a primary school named 
Balmohan Vidyalaya’. In 1957-58 the annual income of the mandal 
vhich includes Government grants and donations, and expenditure, 
oth amounted to Rs. 18,248-38. 


The Dravid High School, Wai was established in 1947, with the 
‘bject of inculcating the dignity of labour in younger generation, 
mhancing the spirit of co-operative working and social uplift. 


The management is vested in the Head Master. The number of 
nembers is 35. 


Activities like road construction, preparing play-grounds and ring 
ennis courts for the students, maintaining social contacts with villa- 
ters through activities of the same kind, celebrations of vanmahotsava 
ind various other festivals, entertainment programmes on various 
rxecasions, clearing of drainage, gutters and public places, are under- 
ken by the management of the Dravid High School. 


VE 5730—49a 
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Mahatma Gandhi Vachanalaya, Khatavy, was established o 
February 22, 1944, with the aim of creating a liking for reading 
The total membership of the Vachanalaya was about 60 in 195€ 
The annual income and expenditure of the vachanalaya was abou 
Rs. 933 in 1958. The assets and the property of the vachanalay 
consist of a building worth Rs. 4,000, which was built with the help c 
the villagers, books worth Rs. 1,568 and furniture worth Rs. 104. 

The Nagar Vachanalaya, Satara was established in 1849 wit: 
the object of promoting reading habit by providing books and per: 
odicals to the people and conducting lectures and talks by eminer 
persons. 

The membership of the Vachanalaya includes patrons, lif 
members and ordinary members. In 1958, the total membershi 
was 736. The working of the Vachanalaya is looked after by 
general body and an cxecutive council. The general body consist 
of all the members of Vachanalaya, and meets at least once in a yeu 
One president and one or more vice-presidents are elected at th 
annual general body meeting. Jt also discusses the budget for th 
next year, annual audit and accounts reports, and annual report o: 
the work done by the Vachanalaya. The members of the executiv 
council are also elected at the same meeting. The council elect 
its own chairman, 2nd consists of six to nine members. It meets a 
least once in a month, All the routine business transactions ar 
done by the council. 


A centre of the extra-mural studies of the Poona University i 
conducted by the Vachanalaya. 


The assets of the Vachanalaya in 1958 were worth Rs, 90,545 
The annual income and expenditure in the same year amounted t 
Rs. 9,560-12 and Rs. 7,741-91 respectively. 

New Balvikas Mandal was established in 1955, to impart primar 
education by opening Primary Schools at Karad and other places. 

The membership of the mandal includes life workers, ordinar’ 
members, and well wishers. They constitute the general body o 
the mandal. The body elects the president, the vice-president an 
the managing council at its annual meeting. The administration 0 
the mandal is conducted by a general body and the managin: 
council. The managing council consists of from 9 to 15 member 
and is elected triennially. It convenes the meetings of the genera 
body, prepares and publishes the annual audit and accounts state 
ments, prepares the budget for the new year and sanctions the sam: 
and also looks after the income and the property of the mandal 
The number of members of the mandal in 1958 was 70. The manda 
runs three schools. 

The assets of the mandal were worth Rs. 200 (on loan) in 195: 
and in the same year the income and the expenditure stood a 
Rs. 700 and Rs. 900 respectively. 


The Deccan Education Society’s New English School, Satara, wa 
founded in 1889, with the object of facilitating intellectual and physi 
cal education. 
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The school is housed in a stone building and has got 31 class 
ooms, a; laboratory, a gymnasium, a drawing hall, a stage for present- 
ag dramatic performances and an assembly hall. Two play-grounds 
djoin the school building. Other facilities for the students, include 

carpentry for practical training. An auditorium at a cost of 
bout Rs. 60,000 is being built in the school premises. Provision for the 
echnical courses is made in the school with the help of Government. 
i good library with 16,000 books is an asset of the institution. Various 
ocial and cultural activities are also conducted. The number of 
tudents in 1959 was 1,421. 


The New Era High School Committee, Panchgani, was founded 
n 1945 with the object of running the New Era High School at 
’”anchgani. 


The management of the New Era High School rests with the 
chool committee which consists of the nine nominees of the national 
piritual assembly nominated annually. The school committee has 
| chairman, a manager-dum-secretary and an accountant-cum- 
ashier, They are elected by the New Era High School Committee. 
“he committee is empowered to consider all-matters relating to 
nanagement, and financing of the high school, 


The number of students in the high school was 142 in 1958. 
“he students, are also prepared for the Rashtra Bhasha Examination 
md elementary and intermediate drawing examinations of Govern- 
nent of Maharashtra. A training class for adults was recently started 
n the school by the Education department. 


The property and the assets of the society consist of five buildings 
md over 28 acres of open land. The annual income which was 
is. 1,18,777-00 in 1958 included the school and other fees, dona- 
ions form the national spiritual assembly and Bahai communities. 
Che expenditure in the same year was Rs. 1,19,517. 


| Rahimatpur Panchakroshi Shikshan Mandal, Rahimatpur was 
stablished in 1942, with the object of facilitating intellectual, 
yhysical, vocational and mora] education to the boys and girls resid- 
ng in Rahimatpur and the surrounding villages. 


The Mandal is administered by a general body, a council and a 
soverning body, the trustees and the body of volunteers, The 
seneral body consists of the patrons, vice-patrons, benefactors, 
wdinary members and volunteers which in all number 57. The 
vody elects the president and the members of the council and sanc- 
ions the utilisation of the permanent funds and the sale and purchase 
£ immoveable property. The council is responsible for the internal 
idministration of the Mandal and its institutions and for corres- 
sondence with the Government and public institutions and also for 
aking all legal measures if and when required in the interest of the 
Mandal. The governing body consists of nine members. It super- 
vises the daily routine of the institution and maintains discipline 
n all the institutions of the Mandal. The trustees, two or more in 
wmber, are appointed by the general body and look after the 
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permanent funds and the immoveable property. The body of volur 
teers considers all business that is to be transacted in the counc 
and governing body meetings. 


The Mandal conducts a high school known as Praudha Vidyalay 
which has 227 students and nine teachers, one basic training colleg 
for men with 80 students and nine lecturers and one primar 
(practising) school with 156 students and four teachers. Th 
Mandal also runs a middle school at Wathar. 


The total annual income of the institution amounted t 
Rs. 61,156-00 in 1957-58, and the total expenditure in the same yea 
was Rs. 57,775-00. 


Rayat Shikshan Sanstha, Satara came into existence, in the yea 
1909. It was founded and promoted by the Jate Bhaurao Patil wh: 
came to be known as Karmaveer. It aims at imparting a libera 
and efficient primary, secondary and college education by trainin; 
suitable persons to realise these objectives, and also at traininy 
village workers for the work of village uplift and advancement o 
rural industries. This is to be achieved by opening of free libraries 
reading rooms, boarding houses, residential and ordinary schools. 


The Rayat Shikshan Sanstha is administered by a general body 
the managing council, the board of life members, and the trustee 
of the Sanstha. The general body of the Sanstha .consists of all lift 
members, all members, all fellows, all patrons and all benefactors 
The general body elects the president of the Sanstha. It also elect 
such number of vice-presidents as the general body may see fit 
The trustees, the secretary and the members of the managing counci 
are also elected by the general body. For this purpose, the genera 
body meets in the month of May, every third year. The bod: 
considers the proposals put forward by the council such as amend 
ments to the constitution, etc. It consists of 73 members. 


The managing council is composed of twelve members. It i: 
elected triennially. Its functions include the preparing and publish 
ing the annual reports and the audit statements of the accounts o 
the various institutions conducted by the Sanstha, preparing the 
annual statements of the income and expenditure for the previou: 
year; and the budget estimates for the succeeding year and sanc 
tioning the same and preparing scheme for expansion of the academir 
and industrial activities of the institutions of the Sanstha. The 
managing council meets at least four times a year, oftener i 
necessary. It also looks after the legal side of the administratiox 
of the Sanstha. The board of life members consists of all life 
members engaged in all the institutions of the Sanstha. It looks afte 
the day-to-day administration of the institutions of the Sanstha subjec 
to the control and supervision of the managing council, The 
trustees of the Sanstha are in-charge of the immoveable propertie: 
and investments of the Sanstha. 


The Rayat Shikshan Sanstha has so far established a number oi! 
institutions at Satara, Kolhapur, Ahmadnagar, Poona, Sholapur 
Ratnagiri and Belgaum viz. two arts colleges, one B. T. College 
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27 full fledged high schools (ten in Satara), ten high schools teach- 
ing upto tenth standard (two in Satara), forty-eight A. V. High 
Schools (14 in Satara), five training colleges for men (3 in Satara), 
a training college for women, a practising school and a balak mandir 
in Satara, 80 voluntary schools (18 in Satara), 35 hostels (21 in 
Satara), and eight sanskar kendras (2 in Satara). The number 
of students in various educational institutions of the Sanstha in the 
year 1957-58, was as under — higher education 759, secondary educa- 
tion 7,891, training colleges 599, primary education 4,471, others 
48, totalling to 13,768. The teaching staff in various institutions 
of the Sanstha was 30 professors, 801 teachers in secondary schools, 
85 lecturers in training colleges, 126 teachers in primary schools, 
and other employees numbered 186, which gives a total of 628. 


The Sanstha also runs few other institutions like the sheep breed- 
ing farm and research sub-station, one agricultural farm, one 
co-operative credit society, one co-operative stores society and a 
students’ co-operative patpedhi in Satara district. In 1940, the 
Sanstha started at Satara a free residential high school in memory of 
the late Maharaja of Baroda. 


The funds of the Sanstha consist of permanent funds which include 
Government grants and donations made by the public, and current 
funds consisting of yearly subscriptions, proceeds of fees etc. The 
balance sheet for the year 1957-58 represents an amount of 
Rs. 14,26,186-11 as the value of property and assets of the Sanstha. 
The figures of funds according to the same balance sheet are 
Rs. 14,26,136:11. Both the income and expenditure of the Sanstha 
for the year 1957-58 were Rs. 7,69,139-80 each. ‘The income included 
the amounts collected through Government grants, fees, fines, 
boarding charges and other sources like donations, crafts, agricultural 
and miscellaneous receipts. 


A distinctive feature of the Rayat Shikshan Sanstha’s activities 
is the self help (manual labour) scheme. Under this scheme, the 
students are made to do the manual labour in their leisure hours, 
and in return are given wages and some other facilities. This 
scheme is designed to inculcate dignity of labour, and the spirit of 
self-help, self-reliance, and self-knowledge among the students. For 
this some agricultural lands donated by the public or by the Govern- 
ment are used. The Sanstha is also making efforts towards the 
eradication of untouchability among the students. The distinction 
of class, caste and creed are ignored in the hostels and boarding houses 
of the Sanstha. All students in these hostels work, eat and live 
together like members of one family. 


Jijamata sanstha was established in 1953, with the object of 
providing pre-primary and primary education to the poor and back- 
ward communities. The sanstha had seven members in 1958. 


Various activities like clearing of residential quarters belonging to 
backward class people and participation in various games and 
competitions and conducting picnics and excursions, are undertaken 
by the sanstha. 
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The assets of the sanstha in 1958 were worth Rs, 1,500. The annual 
income and expenditure of the institution comes to about Rs. 6,000. 


Sanjeevan Vidyalaya is a co-educational residential school run 
on the lines of the Public Schools of England with suitable modifica- 
tions in consonance with Indian culture and conditions. Originally 
founded in 1922, the Vidyalaya is doing yeoman service in the field 
of education. Till 1948 the institution was known as Hindu High 
School. Since 1948 the institution is known by its present name. 
The aim is to bring together children from different places and belong- 
ing to different families to live a community life so as to develop 
in them a national outlook and good citizenship. The curriculum 
is so arranged as to give maximum scope to the development of 
the physical and mental abilities of each individual student. The 
school provides primary and secondary education upto the §.S.C. 
examination level and also instructions in vocational] training. The 
media of instruction are English, Marathi and Gujarati. 


The management of the school rests with a Board of Trustees who 
numbered six in 1959. In 1959-60 the income and the expenditure 
of the institution amounted to_Rs, 3,71,700 and Rs. 3,78,500 respec- 
tively. Grants are received from the State Government as also from 
the District Local Board, Till 1959, the grant from the State 
Government amounted to 30 per cent. of the admissible expenditure 
on the teaching side plus 50 per cent of the Dearness allowance. 
Since 1959, 50 per cent, of the admissible expenditure on the teach- 
ing side is borne by the State Government. A grant of Rs. 250 per 
annum is given by the Satara District School Board towards the 
primary section of the institution. In 1960, the State Government 
have given a grant of-Rs. 50,000 towards the construction of a new 
building, and an equal amount is being contributed by the Trust. 


Sarvajanik Nagar Vachanalaya, Karad,was established in 1857, 
with the object of developing reading habit among the people. 
Since 1952, the Karad Municipality has taken over the management 
of the Vachanalaya and has entrusted it to a body of twelve 
members. The Vachanalaya is running a free reading room, and 
books can be taken home on payment of deposit. Series of lectures 
by eminent men are conducted by the Vachanalaya every year 
during the Navratra festivals. The Karad Municipality bears the 
expenditure of the Vachanalaya since 1953. The Vachanalaya 
receives Rs, 450 as grant from Government, every year. The annual 
expenditure is about Rs. 2,500, 


The Sarvajanik Vidyarthi Vachanalaya was started in November 
1944 and was registered under the Bombay Public Trusts Act in 
1950. The management vests in a managing committee, which 
consisted of nine members in 1959-60. Grants are obtained from 
the State Government as also from the municipality. They amounted 
in 1959-60 to Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 151 respectively. Besides these, the 
income of the institution includes the entrance and monthly fees 
and deposits received from the members. The number of members 
in 1959-60 was 35. In 1958-59 the income and expenditure of the 


bd 
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institution was Rs, 1,383 and Rs. 1,239 respectively. In 1960, the 
Vachanalaya had a collection of 1,853 books (1,450 Marathi, 
190 English, 150 Hindi and 63 Gujarati). 


The Satara Education Society was established in 1935 with the 
object of imparting primary and secondary education to the young 
generation by establishing educational institutions. 


The management of the society is entrusted to a general body, 
a governing body, a board and a body of life teachers. The general 
body consists of all patrons, all fellows, all members, and all life 
teachers. It meets triennially to elect the president of the society 
and such number of vice-presidents as the general body may think 
fit. 


The general body considers and sanctions amendments to the 
constitution, on the proposals made by the governing body, The 
governing body, which remains in office for a period of three years, 
consists of eleven members, and elects its own chairman. It prepares 
and submits annual reports of various institutions to the general body’ 
for sanction, prepares schemes for expansion of academic and indus- 
trial activities of the society, frames amendments. to the constitution 
and recommends them to the general body, looks after the legal 
administration of the society, and administers in consultation with 
the Board of life teachers, the funds and the property of the 
society. 

The board of life teachers consists of seven members. It 
arranges for the collection of funds for the benefit of the society and 


its institutions. The body: of life teachers elects its own chairman. 


and meets at least twice a year. It considers the budgets prepared 
by' the board of life teachers and the annual report of the institutions 
of the society. 

The society runs three schools, two at Satara viz., Popular English 
School and the Satara Education Society’s Primary School, and one 
at Khatav viz., Shri Laxmi Narayan English School. 


The Popular English School is a ful] fledged high school impart- 
ing education in academic subjects and also in technical and commer- 
cial subjects. The strength of all the three schools, was 1,575 in 
1959 and a sta ff of 45. 


The assets of the institution on Slst March 1959 stood at 
Rs. 1,15,128-21 and the income and the expenditure on the same 
date were Rs. 1,05,894:54 and Rs. 1,04,038-52 respectively. The 
number of the members of the society was 97 in September 1959. 


The Shikshan Prasarak Mandal was established in 1948 with the 
object of imparting education to the boys and girls of Pusesavli 
area and its neighbouring villages through conducting educational 
institutions and running libraries and reading rooms. 


The members of the institution consist of patrons, donors, bene- 
factors and ordinary members. They constitute the general body 
of the institution. In 1958, the number of the members was 85. 
The Chairman, vice-chairman, trustees and a secretary represent 
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CHAPTER 18. the administration of the Mandal. The chairman and a vice- 
chairman are elected from amongst the managing committee. The 


Public Life and trustees are in-charge of the moveable and immoveable property of 


Voluntary Social the Mandal 
Service Organisa- , 


tions, The meeting of the general body is held once in a year in the 
Pi leer month of May. It elects the managing committee which remains 
in office for a period of three years. It can amend the constitution, 
and appoint the trustees. Tlhe, managing committee consists of 
17 members. It meets at least four times a year. It prepares and 
submits the annual report and the budget for the year to the 
Mandal and looks after the legal and other sides of the administra- 
tion. The secretary of the mandal convenes the meetings of the 
managing committee and the mandal. 


The Mandal runs educational institutions such as Mahatma Gandhi 
Vidyalaya and maintains libraries and reading rooms. 


The assets of the mandal in 1957-58 were Rs. 28,046, In the same 
year, the income and the expenditure stood at Rs. 21,805 and 
Rs, 21,805 (including the expenses of the school) respectively. 


Sti Mudhaidevi Sri Mudhaidevi Shikshan Sanstha, Deur, was established in 1956 
Shikshan Sanstha, with the object of encouraging pre-primary and seconadry education 
Deur. in surrounding areas of Deur town. 


The membership of the Sanstha consists of patrons, life members, 
donors, ordinary members, well wishers and life workers. The 
management of the Sanstha is looked after by a general body and 
an executive council. The general body consists of all the members, 
(they were 26 in 1958) and meets at least once in a year to elect 
the President of the Sanstha, the Chairman, the members of the 
executive council, the secretary, and also to pass the new year’s 
budget. The Sanstha conducts Sri Mudhaidevi Vidya Mandir at 
Deur. The annual income of the Sanstha was Rs. 2,000 in 1958, 


Shri Nagojirao Shri Nagojirao Patankar Smarak Vachanalaya was established on 
Patankar Smarak Ist July, 1944 with the object of providing news-papers and books to 
Vepoeye the people. It is recognised by the Government, and is managed 
: by the working body elected by the subscribing members of the 
library from amongst themselves. The membership was 50 in 1958, 
Its assets in the year 1958 consisted of 1,500 books worth approxi- 
mately Rs. 3,500 and furniture worth about Rs. 1,500. The annual 
income in 1958-59 was Rs. 900 consisting of the Government grant, 
subscription and money received on selling of old papers. The 
annual] expenditure was roughly the same. Other activities included 
arranging of lectures by eminent persons on educational and cultural 
subjects. 


Shri Shivaji Edu- Shri Shivaji Education Society, Karad, was established in 1945 

cation Society, with the object of promoting education among people, by establish- 

Karad, ing educational institutions and conducting reading rooms, libraries, 
hostels, ete. 
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The membership of the society was 115 in 1958. The manage- 
ment of the society is entrusted to a council, a board for higher 
education and to a board for primary and secondary education, 
which remain in office for three years. 


The society is at present conducting three high schools, one middle 
school and one primary school. In 1958, there were about one 
thousand and five hundred students in these schools. The society 
spent over Rs. 1,00,000 over the construction of Shivaji Vidyalaya, 
Karad, Since 1958 the society is running a Science College at 
Karad. 


The assets and the annual income of the society in 1958 were 
worth Rs. 2,75,000 and about Rs. 12,000 (excluding the donations) 
respectively, 

Shri Siddheshwar Shikshan Sanstha, Kuroli, was established in 
1958 with the object of facilitating education, by opening schools 
and libraries and conducting hostels for the students. 


The total membership of the sanstha, which was 75 in 1959, 
consists of life members and ordinary: members. They constitute 
the general body of the sanstha. The body meets once in a year to 
elect the executive council consisting of 15 members. These two 
bodies conduct the management of the sanstha, The sanstha runs 
Shri Siddheshwar Vidyalaya at Kuroli, 


The assets and the property of the institution include three acres 
of land, furniture and books and scientific instruments worth 
Rs. 2,909-41. The annual income and the expenditure of the sanstha 
on 8th September 1959 was Rs. 4,839:09 and Rs. 4,393-29 respec- 
tively. 


Shri Mahatma Gandhi Vachan Mandir. was, established in 1942 
with the object of removing illiteracy, eradicating untouchability, 
popularising the national language, implementing schemes of village 
uplift and improving the status of women in the society. 


The total membership was 44 in 1958, and included the patrons, 
benefactors, donors, well wishers, life members and ordinary members. 
All the members constitute the general body which is supreme in 
all matters regarding the management, 


The managing body has 15 members including the chairman, 
vice-chairman, secretary, joint secretary and eleven members. The 
functions of the general body include the passing of the new year’s 
budget, making amendments if any, in the rules of the Mandir, and 
such other matters which arise from time to time. The managing 
body looks after the day to day administration of the institutions. 
It meets at least once in a month and spends the amount sanctioned 
for purchasing books for the library and for various periodicals and 
magazines. It executes the plans laid down in the general body 
and special general body meetings. The trustees are in-charge of 
the immoveable property of the institution. 


The Mandir has established a high-school] in Umbraj town, started 
classes for Hindi since 1942, has established a women’s association 
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and has been organising a series of lectures, especially during the 
navratra festivals, all with a view to realise the laid down objectives. 


The funds of the institution consist of subscription fees, donations, 
grants and miscellaneous receipts. The education department gives 
a grant of Rs. 75 to the institution. The annual income and the 
expenditure of the institution is roughly Rs. 500. 


The Victoria Diamond Jubilee Library, Phaltan was established 
in 1870, with the object of developing among the people a taste 
for reading by making available books, magazines and daily news- 
papers in various languages. 


The total membership which was 250 in 1958 included besides 
ordinary’ members, life members, donors and sympathisers. The 
library has at its head the President and the Vice-President elected 
by the general body at its annual meeting. The managing body 
consisting of seven members is also elected. The Chairman and 
the Secretary are elected out of these seven members. The Secretary 
under the supervision and guidance of the managing body looks after 
the administration of the-library. The managing body meets at least 
once in a month,.Among other activities of the library could be 
mentioned a Lok Shikshanmalaand a university extension lectures 
series. 

The institution receives a Government grant of Rs. 450. The 
property, assets and income of the library consist of a building 
worth about Rs. 40,000, books 4,000 in number and an annual income 
of Rs. 1,000 including the Government grant. The annual expendi- 
ture comes to Rs. 1,114 approximately. 


Dhanjibhai Nemichand Shah Trust of Mhasvad was established 
in 1933, with the object of carrying on dharmakarya of the temple 
at Mhasvad and other ‘religious activities. 


The number of members was three in 1958. The assets of the 
institution consist of a manstambha valued at Rs. 15,533. The annual 
income and expenditure of the Trust was worth about Rs. 500 in 
1958, 


The Samarth Seva Mandal was established in 1950 at Sajjangad, 
with the object of propagating the philosophy of Samartha Ramdas, 
through Kirtans, discourses, periodicals and pamphlets, carrying out 
repairs and improvements to the place of historical and religious 
importance and connected with Samarth Ramdas, looking to 
comforts and convenience of the visiting pilgrims and_ tourists, 
spreading the Teachings contained in the writings of Ramdas and 
ather saints by opening libraries and reading rooms. 


All-the business transactions and management of the Mandal are 
conducted by a general body and a managing committee. The 
general body consists of all the members and advisers. It elects 
the managing committee. The President of the managing committee 
is also the President of the General body. The general body prepares 
and sanctions the budget for the incoming year, passes rules and 
regulations adopted by the managing committee, authorises the 
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managing committee to take necessary decision when carrying out 
its duties. The managing committee consists of eleven members. 
It elects a President, vice-president, manager, treasurer and secre- 
tary. Under extraordinary circumstances the Secretary with the 
assent of the managing committee can call a special general meet- 
ing. The committee meets every two months and oftener if neces- 
sary. The managing committee submits reports of the business 
transacted and of the accounts to the general body, It executes 
all the policies laid down by the general body. 


The institution is maintained with the help of funds received 
from donations, sale of books, income from estates, interest on 
Government bonds, etc, During the first five years of its existence, the 
Mandal has built roads, started bus services and mail services from 
Satara to Parli, made arrangements for the water supply at Sajjangad 
and published various periodicals like “Sajjangad” and pamphlets 
giving the information about the life of Ramdas, his philosophy and 
other information about Samartha. Sampradaya (Ramdas cult.). 


Shri Sitaramchandra Vedic Dharma Prasarak Mandal, Satara, was 
established on the tenth of November in the year 1932, with the aim 
of teaching Advaita, Vedanta, Puranas, Gita and Upanishadas to the 
younger generation. The Mandal is managed by a body of trustees, 
_ numbering seven. During last 30 years nearly 50 students have 
received their education in Mandal and nearly 20 students have 
passed various examinations in this field, conducted by Veda 
Shastrottejak Sanstha of Poona and. Kavyateertha examinations held 
at Baroda and Poona. Three selected students are given free resi- 
dential quarters and Rs. 10 per month as scholarship, Religious 
seminars or meetings are arranged occasionally, for the benefit of 
the people. 


The property and the funds of the Mandal consist of Government 
securities worth Rs. 55,000, two houses and one open plot. Its 
annual income consists of the interest on the Government Securities, 
which roughly comes to Rs. 1,700 and the income from the rented 
portion of the buildings, which comes to Rs. 400 per year. The 
annual expenditure comes to about Rs. 2,100. The number of 
persons employed including the teaching staff is five. 


Srimadadya Shankaracharya Mandir va Bharati Bhavan Math, 
Satara, was established in Shaka 1862 (1940), with the object of 
encouraging the studies of Vuidik literature and the shastras, and 
of maintaining the Shankaracharya Manilir. 


The administration of the institution is managed by a body con- 
sisting of five members, a President, vice-president and three 
members. The institution has permitted the Shankaracharya 
Pathshala authorities to use its mandir’s premises for running the 
school. The property of the institution consists of a building only. 
The annual income and expenditure of the institution both amounted 
to Rs. 650 in 1958. 
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The Ayurvedic Dharmarth Jain Davakhana was established in the 
year 1920. The management of the Davakhana rests with a Board 
of Trustees, who numbered five in 1960. The object is to afford free 
medical facilities to poor people and to promote the use of Indian 
drugs.. Use of meat, liquor and honey is strictly avoided in the 
treatment as per the Jain religious teachings. The assets of the insti- 
tution amounted to Rs. 10,000 in 1960. The annual income and 
expenditure both amount to Rs. 700. The patients are charged 
a nominal fee of two annas per head. 


The hospital fund and poor fund were established in 1952 with 
the object of providing hospital amenities in general. The annual 
income and the expenditure under the hospital fund are approxi- 
mately Rs. 800 and Rs. 50 respectively. The annual income and 
the expenditure under the poor fund are approximately Rs. 750 and 
Rs. 250, respectively. 


The Abhinava Kala Mandir was established in 1944 with the 
object of advancing cultural and recreational activities by conduct- 
ing dramatic competitions, building theatres or auditoriums etc. 


The management of the Mandir is entrusted with the general body 
and a managing committee. The former consists of all the members 
of the Mandir, who were 357 in 1958. It is the supreme authority in 
all the matters concerning the Mandir, and meets once a year to 
elect the President, the members of the managing committee, the 
general secretary and two joint secretaries, The managing committee 
consists of the President (ex-officio chairman), one general secre- 
tary, two joint secretaries, twelve members, and one additional 
member nominated by Government. The tenure of office is three 
years. The committee meets at least once a month. Its functions 
include the financial and executive administration of the Mandir. 


The institution conducts dramatic competitions every year, takes 
part in the Maharashtra Rajya Natya Mahotsava, gives donations to 
other public institutions and individual artists, from tax moneys 
realised through dramatic performances at several places and main- 
tains a small library containing books on dramatic art. 


The assets and the liabilities of the Mandir both stood at 
Rs. 8,171-38 in 1957-58. The annual income and the expenditure in 
the same year was about Rs. 11,667-35. The income included the 
membership subscription, natya mahotsava contribution and dona- 
tions. 


The District Probation and After Care Association, Satara, was 
established in 1941, with the following objects (a) to maintain a 
Remand Home in Satara district for boys and girls placed before 
the juvenile court, (b) to supervise boys and girls who have been 
released on license from certified schools, (c) to carry out proba- 
tion work especially among children under the Bombay Children 
Act, (d) to supervise young offenders released on licence from 
the Borstal school, Dharwar, (e) to organise the work under the 
Probation of Offender’s Act and to supervise the probationers and 
(f) to educate public opinion in all questions relating to the proper 
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protection of children and treatment of young offenders. The total 
membership in 1958 was 88 including 72 ordinary and 16 life 
members. 


To keep the inmates gainfully employed, the association has 
arranged to impart training in spinning, weaving, book binding, card 
board file making, crape flower and toy making (for girls), tailor- 
ing and few other crafts. 


The income of the association in 1956-57 was Rs. 22,612-72, 
which included the remand grant from the office of the Chief 
Inspector of Certified Schools, Poona, donations and the amount 
collected through the sale of the craft products. The expenditure 
in 1956-57 amounted to the same. 


Gandharva Mahavidyalaya, Satara, was established in 1941 with 
the object of advancement of music as a fine art, 


The membership of the Mahavidyalaya includes patrons, life 
members, well-wishers and ordinary members. They constitute the 
general body of the Mahavidyalaya. In 1958 their number was seven. 
The general body with the executive council looks after the business 
and administration of the institution: It meets-at least once a year 
and considers the annual report,’ annual audit and accounts state- 
ments and such other matters arising from time to time. The executive 
council consists of the president, the vice-president, the secretary 
and four members and meets at least once in three months. It looks 
after the routine administration of the organisation. 


The assets of the institution consists of musical instruments worth 
Rs. 540 and books worth Rs. 90. The annual income and expenditure 
in 1958 was Rs. 576-81 nP. and Rs. 1,126, respectively. 


Hindu Mission, Karad, was established in 1926. It helps the 
destitute and fallen women, restores the persons forcibly converted 
to other religions and helps the spread of education among the 
backward classes and tribal people, It also runs a small library. 


Kasambhai Boarding Trust was established in 1938 with the 
object of providing free lodging accommodation to students. 


In 1958 there was only one trustee. The assets of the trust in 
1958 were a building valued at Rs. 25,000 and furniture worth 
Rs. 1,400. The average annual income and expenditure are about 
Rs, 500 and Rs. 578, respectively. A number of students have so far 
been provided with lodging facilities by the trust. The building 
has also a hall which is rented out for public functions. 


Khillar Gopalak va Gosanvardhak Sangh, Satara, was established 
with the object of encouraging, the breeding of khiller bulls. 


All the members of the Sangh constitute the general body (The 
membership is roughly between 100 to 125). The body meets once in 
a year to elect the managing committee of the institution, and to 
appoint the secretary. It also considers the future schemes for breed- 
ing of khillar bulls. The President of the general body is elected 
at the annual meeting. The managing committee consists of from 
five to ten members, including a chairman, vice-chairman, honorary 
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secretary, and a secretary, and looks after the routine administration 
of the Sangh. 


The Sangh conducts cattle exhibitions, supplies ammonium sulphate 
to the farmers and takes preventive measures against the out-break of 
epidemic among cattles in the district. 


The annual income of the Sangh which includes the Government 
grant, the membership fees and donations from members and public 
is about Rs. 2,025 and the expenditure approximately comes to the 
same, 

The Lokseva Sangh, Satara, was established in 1937, with the 
object of rendering service to the people in various fields, such as 
educational, industrial, social and political, The trust deed was 
completed in 1941, fixing the number of the trustees between three 
and five. 

The Sangh is making efforts towards building of the character of 
students by inculcating in them the spirit of selflessness and inspiring 
in their minds the love and loyalty to the nation. The funds of the 
Sangh in 1958 were approximately Rs. 15,000, 


Mahatma Gandhi_Kreeda Mandal was started in 1922 with a view 
to popularise gymnastics and Indian games among the younger 
generation. In 1960, the institution had a membership of 90. The 
management of the Mandal rests with the managing committee. 
consisting of seven members elected from amongst the life members 
who numbered 45 in 1960,.The managing committee is composed 
of the President, the vice-president, the secretary and four other 
members. The yearly income and expenditure respectively of the. 
Mandal amount to about Rs, 2,000. The income includes fees and 
Rs. 500 received from the municipality by: way of grant. The Mandal 
proposes to construct a building to house a gymnasium and a library 
for children. 

The Taluka Development Board was established in 1927 with the 
object of training the cultivators in the use of improved methods of 
agriculture and supplying them implements, fertilisers, seeds, insecti- 
cides, etc. 

All the members of the Board (numbering 390 in 1958) constitute 
the general body which with the managing council conducts the 
administration of the Board. The general body meets once in a year 
to elect the president and passes the new year’s budget. It also 
elects the president, vice-president and honorary secretary of the 
managing council] and considers such problems as arise from time 
to time. The managing council is in charge of the routine adminis- 
tration of the Board. 

The Board has so far supplied improved seeds, insecticides, im- 
proved agricultural implements to the farmers. Preventive measures 
against cattle diseases are being taken up by the Board. 


The assets of the Board in 1958 were Rs. 26,212-12. 


Vyayam Mandal, Satara, was established with a view to develop- 
ing among the educated a liking for gymnastics, physical training 
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id Indian games. A number of its members have successfully 
ticipated in the gymmastics and other sports organised in the 
ate, 


Originally there were two separate institutions, viz., the Gajanan 
yayam Shala and the Arya Kreeda Mandal both established in the 
rar 1920. The two institutions were later amalgamated and now 
xm the Vyayam Mandal, Satara. 'The reason for the amalgamation 
as the similarity of aims and objectives of both the institutions. 
he Mandal has started in 1957 the Kranti Smriti Sharirik Shikshan 
idyalaya to commemorate the centenary celebrations of the 1857 
‘volt, where training for C. P. Ed. (Certificate Course in Physical 
ducation) is given. The Mandal proposes to build a Vidyarthi 
asatigraha to provide lodging facilities to the students coming from 
utside and to make available to them educational facilities in vayi- 
us fields, e.g., agricultural, technical, medical etc, 


The assets of the Mandal amounted to Rs. 50,000 in 1959-60, The 
icome and expenditure of the Mandal in 1959-60 both came to 
bout Rs, 22,816-82. The income of the:Mandal comprises annual 
rants from the State Government’ and: the municipality, donations 
ad fees. 


The Wai Vyayam Shala was established in 1923 with the object 
f developing gymnastic habits among the people by imparting 
hhysical training and opening of gymmasiums and health leagues 
t various places. 


The membership of the Vyayam Shala’ includes patrons, donors, 
ife members, ordinary members and well wishers. The meeting of 
he general body of Wai Vyayam Shala is; held) in May every year. 
"he body in its annual meeting elects the managing committee and 
onsiders the annual expenditure reports. It elects the president and 
he vice-president. The managing committee consists of a chairman, 
_ secretary, a treasurer and six other members. The committee meets 
t least once in a month. The committee can convene the general 
ody meeting under extraordinary circumstances. The total member- 
hip in 1958 was sixty. The Vyayam Shala instructs the members 
n various exercises such as double bar, horizontal and vertical bar, 
ndian games and foreign games. 


The assets of the Vyayam Shala are valued at Rs. 5,165-50 
ipproximately. The average annual income which is roughly 
ts. 2,500 consists of private donations, and government grants to 
he institutions. The annual expenditure comes to about Rs. 3,000. 
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CHAPTER 19—PLACES OF INTEREST.* 


Aundh (Khatav T; 17° 30’ N, 74° 20’ E; RS Rahimatpir 13 m. 
W;; p. 4,652) village was the residence of the Pant Pratinidhi and 
wmed part of his estate or jagir. It is surrounded on all sides by 
writory forming part of the Khatav taluka and lies nine miles south- 
est of Vadiij, the head-quarters of the Khatiiv taluka and about 
venty-six miles south-east of Satara. At the top of the pass by 
thich the Satara-Tasganv road connects the Khataiv and Koreganv 
ilukas a cross road branches due east to Aundh which lies in 
basin of small hills entirely sheltered from the north and east. 
‘he Pant’s mansion or vadd is the chief building in the village and 
onsists of a two-storeyed vddd in the Maratha style with 

quadrangle in the centre. In front is a court-yard flanked with 
ildings out of which a narrow approach leads at right angles 
nto the main street. The whole building covers a space of about 
wo acres. Next to it in the north of the town is a temple of 
famund Devi, the patron goddess of the Pant Pratinidhi’s family. 
n front of the temple on the east is a very fine lamp-pillar or dipma] 
tbout sixty feet high and not more than»fifteen feet in diameter at 
he base, It is studded in eight/alternate lines, within each line 
wenty-two projecting stones for “mounting by and _ twenty-two 
wrackets for lamps making a total of 176 lamps and as many steps. 
To break the monotony of the structure the steps are fixed in a position 
ntermediate between the brackets and vice versa. The moulding 
of both brackets and steps is plain but graceful and the stone work 
on the whole finely cut and well. put together. The dipmd] is 
lighted during the Kartik fair. The uncommon height and slender 
tapering of this dipmd] makes it unusually elegant. Aurangzeb came 
to the village, it is said, with the intention of breaking open the idol, 
but he spared the dipmd]. About two miles south of the town is 
a bungalow built as a summer resort. About a mile to the south- 
west of the town is a hill about 800 feet above the plain, the summit 
of which is crowned by another temple. of Yamuna Devi. It was the 
special resort for worship of the Pant and his family, and was much 
enlarged and adorned by the Chief and his ancestors. Except its 


* The historical portions in this chapter were revised by Prof, R. V. Oturkar, 
M.A., Poona. 
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great local repute for holiness, the temple has nothing remarkab 
about it, The court-yard is about thirty yards square paved wi 
stone and surrounded by ramparts about twelve feet thick and fifte: 
feet high inside. Outside, the height rises with the hill, and 
places is not less than forty feet. There are five bastions one at tl 
south-west and two each at the north-west and north-east corne) 
The south-east corner is rectangular. On the north-west side is t] 
gateway a pointed arch of the thickness of the wall and on its left 
the nagdrkhdnd or music chamber. The temple consists of a plain 
built mandap about thirty feet by twenty fronting east with a sta 
shaped cut stone but plain idol-chamber or gdbhdérd with a greate 
length and breadth of about twenty feet and surmounted | 
a twelve-sided stucco spire. The gdbhdni contains a black stor. 
image of Yamnai. The ascent up the hill is made easy by means ¢ 
about a hundred steps and an excellent pathway about ten fee 
broad. There is an alternative route by a second flight of steps u 
the lower half of the hill and passing a small shrine of Ganapati. O 
the hill side at the north-west of the temple is a flat ridge and a ston 
tank about twenty yardssquare, The temple and its neighbourhoo 
are the favourite hawnt of small, very tame monkeys. Though th 
temple building is not very notable, the ascent gives a fine view abot 
twenty-five miles north-west towards Satara and on a clear day a 
far as Sihgnapir about thirty miles to the north-east. 


The family of the Pant Pratinidhi whose capital was at Aundi 
was descended from Trimbak Krshna the Kulkarni (accountant) o 
the village of Kinhai in. the Koregaiv sub-division of Satara. h 
1690, Rajaram, the youngest son of Shivaji raised Trimbak Parashu 
ram Pant, who was in the service of Ramchandrapant Amatya te 
the rank of Sarddr, He became a great favourite of Rajaram’s anc 
in 1698 was made pratinidhi or viceroy. In 1699 his predecesso 
Timaji Hanmant, who had been taken prisoner by the Moghals, wa: 
set free and reappointed Pratinidhi and Parashurimpant | receivec 
the office of Peshva or prime minister. In 1700 on the death o: 
Rajaram his widow Tarabai again appointed Parashuram pratinidhi 
In the civil war which followed the death of Rajaram, Parashuran 
was Tarabai’s chief general and in 1707 was defeated and taker 
prisoner by Shahi, the grandson of Shivaji. Parashuram left his 
appointment and in 1710 the office of Pratinidhi was given tc 
Gadadhar Pralhad. On Gadadhar’s death in the same year, Parashu- 
ram was set free and restored, but in 1711 the office was again taken 
from him and given to Narayan Pralhid, In 1718 Parashuram Pant 
was again restored and the office of Pratinidhi was made hereditary 
in his family. In the same year Aundh was the scene of a battle 
between Kyshnarav Khatavkar, who was put up by the Moghals 
and Balaji Vishvanath who was in the service of Shahi of Satara. 
Krshnarav was defeated and on submission was pardoned and 
granted the village of Khataiv, twenty-five miles, east of Satara. 
Parashuram died in 1717 and was succeeded by his second son 
Shrinivas as his eldest son Krshnaji was Pratinidhi of Vishalgad in 
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olhapiir State. Shrinivas also called Shripatrav was during all his 
ne Shahi’s chief adviser. After his death in 1746 his younger 
‘other Jagjivan was appointed to his post. Jn the revolution that 
ok place at Satara after the death of Shahi, Jagjivan and his 
utalig Yamaji Shivadey sided with Tarabai and plotted against the 
ashva. Consequently Peshva deposed him and the post passed on 
- Bhavanrav, the grandson of Krshnaji. It is unnecessary to follow 
ie line of succession further. Suffice to say that the office of the 
ratinidhis of Satari continued to be held in the same line, till after 
1e extinction of Satari gddi in 1848, but Shrinivisrav who held the 
yst during the sixties of the last century was a member of the 
egislative Council of Bombay during the Governorship of Sir Bartle 
rere. TheState was merged in 1947, 


In 1713 Aundh was the scene of a battle between Krshnarav 
hatavkar, a Brahman, put up by the Moghals and Balaji 
ishvanath afterwards the first Peshva and at that time a clerk to 
aahii (1707-1749) of Satara. Krshnarav was defeated and on sub- 
iission was pardoned and granted the village, of Khatav, twenty-five 
viles east of Satara. 


The museum, situated on Shri Yamai Hill has an attractive build- 
ig built in cement concrete. Surrounding the building is a beauti- 
garden where there is a bust of the late Rajaisiheb of Aundh, 
hrimant Balasiheb Pant Pratinidhi, the founder of the museum. 
rticles and paintings of world-fame, collected by the late Rajasaheb 
‘om various parts of India and Europe, are kept here, which speak 
f the founder’s taste for fine arts. There are also paintings, some 
one by the late Rajastheb himself and others by the artists 
atronised by him. At present the museum is owned and managed 
y Government. 


Sri Yamai Shrinivas High School of Auudh, reputed for its high 


andard in the educational sphere was started in 1880 by _ the: 


aen Chief of the ex-Aundh-State. There are two residencies 
ttached to this high school viz. Kedaresvar Residency and Paricavati 
iesidency. Nominal fees were charged in the ex-State regime. At 
resent the high school is run by a society formed at Aundh, 


A training college is recently started at Aundh where training in 
zaching courses is given. 


With the merger of the former Princely States, Aundh has lost 
$ importance as the Capital of a State. However, it is gaining 
nportance as an educational centre. 


Bahule (Patan T; 17° 1 N; 74° 00’ E; RS Karad 14 m., NE; 
. 1,852) lying at a distance of three miles from Nisare on the 
carad-Ciplum road and situated close under the north slope of 
he Mala-Tambve spur three miles south of Mandriil and ten miles 
sast-south-cast of Patan contains a curious little Hemadpanti temple. 
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The temple is still in good repair. It stands in the middle of a pave 
court (78 < 64’) sunk four feet in the ground and surrounded | 
a dense growth of fine old pimpal trees. The temple faces east ar 
consists of an image-chamber with stone walls set in mort 
(14 4” x 18’ 8”) and surmounted by a shikhar or spire twenty-nix 
feet high from the ground. This spire was built about two centuri: 
ago by Parashuram Narayan Angal, a rich banker of Nigadi who bui 
a temple at PateSvar near Satara and at many other places in tl 
district. The walls are 2’ 8” thick and the inner space about eig! 
feet square. In the centre is a ling of Bahulesvar Mahadev in a ca: 
or shdjunkha fronting north and over a spring the water of whic 
drains through a channel shaped like a cow’s head into a stor 
basin formed on the north side in the court pavement. In tl 
north-west and south-east comers are two small basins sunk in tl 
floor and there are two niches one in the south and one in the nort 
wall. The entrance to the image-chamber is through a vestibu 
(7 4” x 18° 10”) by a quadrangular doorway two feet broad t 
4 9 high. The vestibule has two solid niches in the north and sout 
walls. The hall or_zandap which is really the only ancient. part « 
the temple is fourteen’ fect long, east to west and 18’ 10” broac 
north to south. It is, as usual, open on all four sides, supported b 
twelve pillars in four rows of four each 4’ 6” apart, north to soutl 
The four west pillars are-embedded in the modern vestibule wall 
of the rest, the four middle, form a square in the centre of whic 
is a small stone bull or) Nandi, and the remaining four are partl 
embedded in a stone bench 2’ 8” wide, the end of which lic 
vertically under the caves, which are broad and turned up at the enc 
The roof 7 8” high from within was originally flat but has been pu 
on a slope with brick and cemented by a modern hand. Behini 
the bench rises a back about four feet high from the ground. Th 
pillars are all of one pattern. The shafts are of a single block cu 
in rectangular, octagonal and cylindrical concentric divisions bu 
without any carving or ornament. The stone used throughout th: 
mandap is in large blocks or slabs and at the roof is joined to tu 
pillars by brackets branching in four directions. Each compartmen 
has a ceiling in the lozenge pattern, formed by placing slabs diagonal]: 
to each other without mortar. About nine feet east of the temple i. 
a bathing tank (15 11” x 19’) fed from a spring in the south-eas 
comer of the court and joined with it by a drain. The water of the 
tank is reached by steps, The officiating temple priests were sont 
Brahmans inhabiting the neighbouring village of Garavde. The 
temple is connected with Bahulé half a mile off by a causeway. The 
Garavde village lying close by the temple enjoys an excellent supply 
of spring water which is brought to the village through pipes. Few 
villages in the district have such a pure and incorruptible supply ol 
water. Fairs in honour of Bahulegvar are held on the Mahdshivratre 
or Great Night of Shiv in February-March and the Mondays of 
Shrdvan or July-August and attended by about three to five thousand 
people. The ling is said to have been set up by a cowherd to who 
the God appeared and showed the spring of milk. 
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Bamnoli (Javali T ; 17° 40’ N, 78° 45’ E; RS. Satara Road 34 m. 
E; p. 1,059), village which lies seven miles south-west of Medha, is 
re starting point in the Koyna valley for the Amboli pass connecting 
with the Konkan. The village is and has been a local market from 
arly times and has six shops of traders. Sunday is the bazar day. 
Veekly bazar is held in winter and summer when vegetables, food 
rains and ather articles are sold. There is a beaten track not good 
ven for bullock-carts connecting Bamnoli to Medha. The track is 
vashed away by rains during monsoon and it becomes difficult to 
ross the big hill-range lying between Medha and Bamnoli, 


The village may be submerged under the Koyna dam in near future, 
zike Tambi, Bamnolt was a small administrative centre under the 
Maratha Government. 


Banpuri (Patan T; 17° 30’ N; 74° 30° E; RS. Karad 25 m. NE; 
». 1,683) in the Vang Valley, ten miles south-south-east of Patan, is 
t village on Dhebevadi Salve road. To the south of the village on 
he hill side is a temple of Naikba, a form of Shiv. The temple, 
1 solid but poor structure with stone walls and a tiled roof, now 
‘equires some minor repairs. The Jing has a silver mask which is 
sarried in procession on the two fair days, the fifth of Chaitra (March- 
April) and the tenth of Ashvin (September-October). On the latter 
yecasion the attendance numbers over 20,000 when people from the 
neighbouring areas in the State and out-side come, The legend is 
that a cultivator named Abasaheb Yeshvantarav Janugadé devotedly 
worshipped God Shiv on this spot until he grew old and infirm. 
God Shiv ordered him to go home and promised. to follow him if he 
did not look back. The old man obeyed till on his way hearing 
a terrible noise he looked back and saw an enormous boulder fall from 
the hill and smashed to pieces. That night he had a dream that 
the boulder was Shiv who should be worshipped on the spot and 
styled Naikba., 


Bdodhan (Wai T ; 18° 30’ N, 73° 45’ E,; RS. Wathar 23 m. NE; 
p. 4,712) village was alienated to Rajaram Bhonslé, the adopted son 
of the widow of the late Raja of Satara. It is situated three miles 
due south of Wai and a mile south of the Wai-Paificvad road, with 
which it is connected by a road leading down to the Krshn& river 
which flows about 14 miles to the north. To the west of the village 
is a bare range of hills branching from Pasarni and containing two 
small caves very difficult of access believed to be Buddhist. On 
the hill top is a flat plateau with a temple of Devi which was in charge 
of a Gosdvi. In the village is an old temple of Bhairav which 
was entirely rebuilt about 150 years ago, from village subscriptions. 
The temple is a rude stone work with a brick spire and a courtyard, 
A yearly fair is held on the dark fifth of Phélgun (February-March ) 
and is attended by about 15,000 people. A far more interesting 
structure is the Mahadev temple down by the Krshna about a quarter 
of a mile north of the high road. A paved court has been built on 
the side which slopes gently down to the river. The temple consists 
of an image-chamber about twelve feet square apparently old and 
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a modern hall opens at the sides, with twelve pillars supporting a 4; 
roof with a parapet and broad caves. On the north of the imag: 


chamber or gabhdrd is a small stone basin into which flows the wate 


thrown over the ling and over a spring believed to be one of tt 
mouths of the Sarasvati. The hall is about twenty feet square and d: 
courtyard in front, eighty: feet by sixty. The image-chamber 
surmounted by a spire or shikhar in the old star shape, Leadin 
from the temple to the river is a flight of stone steps thirty feet wids 
The temple was added to and restored by a Peshva officer surname 
Kanitkar. Besides these temples the village contains a large bu 
fallen mansion or vddd belonging once to the Kulkarni family. 


Bhairavgad Fort (Patan T; RS. Karid 48 m. W.,) twenty mile 
south-west of Patan and about four miles west of Mala, from whic’ 
it is pretty easily accessible by a rough footpath through dens: 
jungle, is a rounded hill situated on the face of the Sahyadri rang: 
and jutting about a hundred feet into the Konkan. A narrow necl 
thirty yards long separates it from the cliff on the east, which rise. 
some 300 feet above it. About five acres in area, the bill has on the 
east a temple of Bhairav which gives it, its name. The temple roofec 
with earthen tiles isin a state of good repair, It was repaired in 1957 


According to Grant Dufft, Bhairavgad was one of the forts buil 
by the Rajas of Panhala. The garrison in Maratha times was furnishec 
by soldiers sent from Satara. There are no traces of houses and the 
walls are in ruins. In the Jast Maratha war, Bhairavgad was captured 
by the English on the 23rd of May, 1818. A detachment of a hundred 
rank and file was sent by Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy under command 
of Lieutenant Capon from Sayarde in Ciplun in Ratnagiri district 
They proceeded to Talavde;a village at the foot of the hill from 
which there was an ascent of nearly six miles. But a message brought 
down the native officer in charge of the fort with a party of the 
garrison, who promised to surrender next morning on condition 
that the arms and property belonging to him and the garrison about 
a hundred strong, were respected and an escort of sepoys allowed 
as far as Patan. The fort was accordingly taken without resistance?. 


Bhusangad (Khatav T; RS Rahimatpir 22 m. NW; p. 713) in 
Khatav about eleven miles south-west of Vadij is a roughly oval 
solitary hill rising about 600 feet above the surrounding plain. 
The fort is said to have been originally built by Singhan ruler of 
Devgiri (1210-47). On the north-west half down the slope are 
a number of houses which were mostly inhabited by Brahmans 
formerly attached to the fort garrison. In recent times most of the 
Brahman families have left for other places to seck service and 
business. The ground above the fort slopes towards the top. 
Except near the gateway on the north-east the walls are of light 
masonry. The fort wall stands in a decayed condition. On the top 


1 Marathas, 13 note 3 (Old Edition), 
2 Pendhari and Maratha War Papers, 
® Shivaji Souvenir—Marathi Section page 82, 
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was a very deep tank now filled up. The ascent is easy. Bhushan- 
gad is not commanded by any hili within five miles. The fort was 
repaired by Shivaji about 1676, and it sustained an attack from 
Fattesingh Mane in 1805 then cainped at Rahimatpivr. 

Bopurdi (Wai T; 17° 55’ N. 73° 50’ E; RS. Wathar 22 m. SE; 
p. 1,664) is a small village two miles north of Wai and connected 
with it. It contains a modern but well built little temple of Mahadev 
curiously placed in a stone tank, from which four steps lead upwards 
on to the surrounding court. The temple is nothing but a shrine 
with a porch, the whole measuring twenty feet long by eightecn 
feet wide. The porch is four feet by .eighteen and consists of 
three small flat-roofed compartments supported on rectangular 
shafted . pillars eighteen inches at the base with brackets at 
the head. The shrine is surmounted by a very elaborate stucco- 
decorated brick spire or shikhar, In front is a Nandi canopy also 
with a small spire. The ling is over a rich spring and there is 
a drain on the north side through which the water is allowed to 
flow. The temple, which though small is a very pleasing structure 
and was built by one Lakshman Dhonddev Phadnis, a dependant 
of the Raste family who flourished-about two hundred years ago. 
The temple is in great local repute at Wai, The Devasthdan is 
registered under the Bombay Public Trusts Act. Bopardi, situated 
only at a distance of two miles from Wai, has two yearly fairs viz., 
in Kartik and in Magh in honour of God Bhima-Shankar. The fairs 
attract a large number of people from. Wai. 


Candan and Vandan (Satara T ; 17° 50’ N, 74°00’ E ; RS Rahimat. 
pur 6 in. S; p. 1,379) forts are situated some ten miles north-east of 
Satara and stand out prominently from the range of hills running 
nearly south from Harali, the massime;-hill immediately east of 
the Khambataki pass and terminating with Jaranda nearly 
due east of Satara. Vandan the higher, larger, and more prominent 
of the two, 3,851 feet above sea level, lies in Malgany village 
of Satara taluka’, and jis approached inost easily from Jaranda, 
a hamlet of Kikli. Au approach to both the forts can be made from 
Ibrahimpur which is three miles from Ambevadi. The ascent is 
very steep. On the half-way to the fort is the Mari-aai temple. Further 
up, the ascent is steep and it becomes steeper as we go further up. 
On the fort the water is available but not potable. The path, which 
bears evidence of having been at one time a broad roughly-paved 
causeway with here and there some rude steps, ascends steeply the 
northern slope of the fort until it reaches the saddle between Vandan 
and Candan, then it doubles back along the eastern slope 
immediately under the lower of the two scarps for some distance 
almost level. About midway along the eastern side of the hill it 
again doubles back and the ascent is by a steep flight of rough steps 
to the first gate which looks nearly due south. The gateway is in 
order but the curtain behind it has fallen down and is completely 
ruinous. A sharp zigzag leads to the second gate which looks more 
ancient than the first gate and is nearly blocked up with stones. 
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There is an inscription in Persian characters over the gateway. 
A covered way’ leads on from the gate to a point whence a very steep 
winding flight of stones leads direct to the top of the scarp or a more 
gradual gradient gives access to the top by walking round to the 
northern side. The lower scarp is a very perfect one and the only 
possible approach to the top is by the gateway first mentioned. 
Once within this gateway, now that the curtain has fallen down, 
the top can be reached by either route. 


The area on the top is considerable and bears the appearance of 
having held a large garrison. The ruins and foundations of houses 
are very numerous up and in the south-cast corner where there is 
a regular street. This quarter is pointed out as the Brahman dli. 
Immediately above it, approached by a broad flight of steps, are the 
ruins of the sarkdrvddd. Close by is a second large banyan and 
above a large shivri tree. These trees form conspicuous objects on 
the hill top from considerable distances around. Near the vddd 
is a large room divided into three compartments and still completely 
roofed. More to the west is a mosque still in fair preservation, and 
at the extreme west corter is a considerable musalman bathing place 
with two roofed andwalled tombs, A ministrant with a small patch 
of indm Jand still attends to them and. the tombs themselves are 
covered with clothes, There are several large water reservoirs on 
the hill top, noticeably one close below the remains of sarkdrvdda, 
and another, near the Musalman burying place, which is still confined 
by masonry in fairly good order. Near the south-west corner theze 
evidently was a large tank formed by excavation, the earth being 
thrown up near the edge of the precipice so as to form adam. But 
the dam has been pierced evidently on purpose and the tank can 
hold no water now, "The whole of the hill top is not level. An 
eminence rises with steep slopes on its southern half to a height of 
some 100 feet above the level of the sarkdrvddd. This eminence is 
surmounted with the ruins of a considerable building, the object of 
which unless it were a pleasure-house, is not evident, 


The whole of the hill top is not walled. There are masonry walis 
at all the weak points and bastions at the angles. Captain Rose 
visited the fort in 1857 to burst the cannon none of which now 
remain. He probably also destroyed the dam. There used to be 
a subhedar on the hill. Some 200 gadkaris were attached to the 
fort and lived in the various hamlets around, chiefly to the north. 


Candan, situated in Banavadi village of Koreganvy taluka and 
separated from Vandan only by the saddleback scarcely half a mile 
across, is a slightly lower hill and wants the eminence on the top 
of Vandan. We come across one mosque on half way to the fort 
which is in dilapidated condition. The gate is at the south-east 
corner and the easiest ascent is from the north, crossing the north-east 
slope of the hill. Jf visited from Vandan, difficult footpaths load: 
from the saddle either along the north-west or north slopes or along 
the south slope to the south-east angle where they join the regular 
approach near the gateway. The gateway i in no way remarkable, 
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and once within, there is no further difficulty beyond a steep ascent 
to gain the level top, On the side of Vandan there is one mosque 
which is in dilapidated condition. There is no second gate, but, 
after passing an old temple of Mahadev and a fine banyan tree, 
a flight of fairly broad steps leads to the top of the hill between two 
curiously built pillars. They consist each of four huge unhewn 
stones piled one on another. It is said they were placed there when the 
fort was built about 1,600 A.D. by Ibrahim Adilshah IT (1580-1626), 
the sixth Bijapir king'. A local legend explains how the stones were 
erected, A huge stone was first made firm, then it was surrounded 
by earth, and up the back thus formed a second huge stone was rolled 
and pushed and fastened on the former. This operation was repeated 
again and again and finally the earth cleared away leaving the 
present pillars of huge stone rising to a height of some fifteen to 
twenty feet. The pillars are damaged through the passing of time. 
There is not much else of interest in the fort. There are evidences 
of the existence at one time of a very considerable population and 
traces remain of a fine sarkdrvddd and a room. The tank holds some 
water but does not afford enough supply when the visitors come, 
the dam having been evidently purposely damaged to prevent water 
being retained. A Subhedar formerly resided on the fort with villages 
from the Koreganv sub-division in his charge. As in the case of 
Vandan only the broken points were defended by masonry walls and 
angles by bastions. In 1673, Candan Vandan were among the forts 
which fell into Shivajis hand’. They were taken by Aurangzch’s 
Officers in 1701* but were recaptured by Shahi after his release m 
1707. During the civil war between Tarabai and Shahi, Shahi’s 
army was encamped at Candan Vandan in the rains of 17075. Later in 
1752, Peshva Balaji Bajirav kept a small force under Dadopant Vagh 
to keep a watch on Tarabii and to prevent her from making any mis- 
chief. In 1756 Tulaji Afigre was kept 'as a prisoner by the Peshva 
in the same place for some time after the fall of Vijayadurg. In 
a revenue statement of about 1790 ‘Candan-Vandan’ are mentioned 
as the headquarters of paragand in the Bijapir Subhd with a revenue 
of Rs. 21,644". They fell in 1818 to the British. 


The forts are deserted and visitors, mostly Muslims, visit these forts 
at the time of urus, 


Caphal i (Patan T; 17° 20’ N; 74° 00’ E; RS, Masar 11 m. E; 
p. 2,687) village lies on the Man, a tributary of the Krshna six miles 
west of Umbraj. The village lies on the Caregaiv-Padlogi road 
which is an all weather motorable road. The village is prettily 
placed in a narrow part of the valley and is surrounded by fertile 


1 According to Grant Duff Chandan and Vandan were among the fifteen 
forts built by one of the Panhala kings about 1190. Marathas, Vol. I 
page 26 Note V. 

Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, page 202. 

Grant Dufl’s Marathas, Vol, I, page 303. 

Sardesai’s New History of the Marathas, Vol, II, page 9. 

Grant Dufl’s Marathas, Vol. I, page 318. 

Waring’s Marathas, 244. The statement also mentions ‘Chenden’ separately 
with an income of Rs. 20,786. Ditto. 
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black soil and teak-covered hills. The water-supply’ for drink- 
ing and irrigation is plentiful. The proprietor was Lakshmanrav 
Ramchandra Svami, descendant of the famous Ramdas Svami, 
contemporary and spiritual adviser of Chhatrapati Shivaji. Ramdas 
Svami lived there and made it a centre of his spiritual activity. He 
came to be known as Samartha. Caphal soon came to be regarded 
as a sacred place of pilgrimage as Ramdas brought from Paficavati 
(near Nasik) the pdduka of Ram and placed them there. The 
representative of the family related to Ramdas ranked first among 
the Satara chiefs above the Pratinidhi and the Sachiv and the chiefs 
of Phaltan and Jath; and divided his residence between Caphal 
and the fort of Parali. Eight villages of the head Man valley were 
alienated to him, besides others in Sitara near Parali fort. Caphal 
village is situated on both sides of the river. On the left bank is 
the main street once inhabited by several well-to-do traders, where 
a weekly market is held on Thursday. A foot bridge connects it’ 
with the right bank where the primary school in a good District 
Local Board building, a few houses, and the temple and mansion of 
the Svami are situated. They are built on a hillock within the same 
paved court and weresreached by a causeway surmounted by a flight 
of fifty steps and an archway with a nagdrkhdnd or drum-chamber 
on the top. The causeway has now fallen. The dwelling houses 
line the sides of the court and in the middle is the temple dedicated 
to Ramdas Svami and to God Maruti. The temple court steps are 
all of fine trap masonry and in excellent repair but, apart from 
solidarity and good plain workmanship, are in no way remarkable. 
The temple faces cast and has an open hall on wooden pillars and 
a stone image-chamber with a tower of brick and cement. The 
temple was completed in 1776, ut an_ estimated cost of over 
Rs. 1,00,000, by Balaji Mandavgane a rich Brahman who built many 
other temples in the district. The north side faces the river whose 
banks here are about sixty feet high of crumbling black soil and kept 
toycther by a solid retaining wall of mortared masonry. The temple 
is enriched by many offerings and is a favourite place of pilgrimage. 
A fair attended by over 5,000 pilgrims is held on Raimanavami day 
(ie, the ninth of Chaitra or March-April). 

Careganv (Karad T; 17° 20’ N, 74° 05’ E; RS, Mastr 6m, NE, 
p. 3,776.) is a large village four miles west of Umbraj on the Umbraj- 
Malharpeth road which crosses the Mand river by a stone masonry 
bridge close to the south-west of the town, Careganv has a primary 
school and a large population of traders who conduct export tradc 
with Ciplun. Grocery, sugarcane and groundnut form the main 
articles of trade. From early times, pack bullocks from this village 
crossed the Kumbharli pass in numbers. Their place is taken by 
trucks. 

Under the Community Development Scheme a bandhérad on the 
Mand river is being constructed. It is estimated to cost Rs. 2,59,572 
and more than 1750 acres of land will be brought under irrigation on 
its completion. A Samaj Mandir and a gymnasium built under the 
scheme were partly financed through popular contribution. 
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Cimangdnv (Koregany T; 17° 40’ N, 74° 10° E; RS Koreganv 
6 m. SW; p. 2,650) on the left bank of a-stream about four miles 
north-west of Koreginv, has a Hemadpanti temple of Mahadev. 
The sanctuary is modern but the hall with. its sixteen pillars is oid. 
The centre course in each pillar is well carved. The facade of the 
roof is of stone slabs with the usual broad eaves curved and turned-up 
margins, The carving in the pillars, the decoration of the plinth, 
and facing of the roof, are good and in a floral pattern with knots and 
balls. The brackets supporting the pillars are also well carved. 
Cimanganv was the headquarters of Bapi Gokhale in an attack on 
Vardhangad fort when in 1807 he was returning to Poona after the 
action below Vasantgad in which the Pant Pratinidhi was taken 
prisoner’. There is a temple of God Maruti established by Ramdas 
Svami. A fair is held in his honour on every Saturday in the month 
of Shravan, the last Saturday being most important when about 
10,000 people attend. 


Dahivadi (Man T; 17° 40’ N, 74° 30’ E; RS Koregany 28 m. W; 
p. 4,057) lies on the right bank of the Man on the Pusesavali-Shingna- 
pur road, forty miles east of Sitara_and about four miles from the 
junction of the above mentioned,road with the Satara Pandharpar 
road, The river banks are low and the village is spread along the 
sides for about a quarter of a mile. 


Dategad or Sundargad (Patan T ; RS. Karad, 27 m.) about 2,000 feet 
above the plain, lies three miles north-west of Patan. It is one of 
the highest points for many miles and not commanded by any neigh- 
bouring hill. The ascent is about three miles by a very steep bridle 
path leading on to a plateau whence there is a steep ascent to the 
fort. The scarp is about thirty feet high, but owing to scattered 
boulders is in places easy to climb. About 600.feet long by 180 feet 
broad, the fort is oblong in shape and has an area of about three 
acres. The entrance is about the centre of the west face. A passage, 
seven feet broad, is cut about twenty feet down from the top of the 
scarp. This passage contained a gateway of a single-pointed arch ten 
feet high which has fallen in. About twenty-rock-cut steps lead out 
on the top turning south halfway up. In the corner of the angle is 
an image of God Maruti. The walls are in ruins and consisted 
originally of large laterite blocks, well cut, and put together without 
mortar. These must be the original structures though there are many 
modern additions. The wall originally had a loopholed parapet about 
four feet high. On the east a little more than half-way up is 
a curious dungeon. Some steps lead down about eight feet into the 
rock in which a room apparently about thirty feet by twelve and 
eight-high has been made. It is fearfully dark and two small holes 
are perforated for light and air. This room, it is said, was used as 
an oubliette or dungeon. There is also a very curious well, 100 fect 
deep cut twenty feet square out of the solid rock, and with a flight of 
sixty-four rock-cut steps twelve feet wide. The water is approached 
through a sort of gateway made by leaving unhewn a portion of me 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, 616, 
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rock joining the two sides of the passage. The water is always good, 
fresh and abundant. The story is that the well belongs to the Koyna 
river and that a leaf thrown into that river at the right place will be 
found floating in this well. There are two large tanks thirty feet 
square and a smaller one all said to be for the storage of grain. This 
seems doubtful ; they were more probably used to store water drawn 
from the big well. On the south of the fort are the remains of four 
buildings and facing north and adjoining the rock is the kacheri 
building or court-house. The fort had a permanent garrison of 150 
and lands were assigned for its maintenance in the neighbouring 
villages. Administrative orders were frequently sent for execution by 
the Maratha government to the officer in charge of this fort. Though 
local tradition ascribes its building to Shivaji, documents show that 
the Muhammedans had possession of this fort. Its appearance makes 
it likely that it is older than either and the well is ascribed to mytho- 
logical seers or Rshis. On the east face is a tank made in the side of 
the hill at the foot of the scarp and cut out of the rock in the form 
of a cow’s mouth. It was proposed to use this spring for drinking 
and irrigation water supply-to the town of Patan, but the Irrigation 
department had found-the schenie impracticable. After the establish- 
ment of the Satara RAja in 1818, Captain Grant obtained the surrender 
of Dategad sometime in the month of May in exchange for five horses 
of the fort commandant which had been captured by the local militia, 
and promising to allow the garrison their arms and property. The 
fort with its walls and tanks is in a state of bad repair and at many 
places, it is in ruins. The tanks are out of use as there is no habitation 
in the fort. 

Deir (Koreganv T; 17° 50’ N; 74° 05’ E; RS. Wathar 3 m. N; 
p. 1,810) on a feeder of the Varma, about ten miles north-west of 
Koreganv and fourteen miles north-east of Satara, is a large village. 
The village lies on the Satara-Barimati-Phaltan road at mile No. 20. 

In 1718, Deiir was the scene of a battle between Chandrasen 
Jadhav and Haibatriv Nimbalkar chiefly on the question of the 
surrender of BaJaji Vishvanath, afterwards the great Peshva, but 
then only in a subordinate station attached to Jadhav and deputed to 
superintend revenue collections for the Satara Raja. This was 
resented by Jadhav and Balaji fled for his life to Pandugad. Jadhav 
demanded his surrender from Shahi Raja who replied by ordering 
Haibatrav to fight with Chandrasen Jadhav. Jadhav was defeated 
and retired to Kolhapur, where he was received and_ given 
a jdgir'. There is a temple of God Vitthal. The temple built in 
stone is known for its architecture. Another temple in the village 
viz. that of Mudhai Devi seems to be very old. 

Dhavadsi (Satara T; 17° 45’ N, 73° 55’ E; RS. Satara Road 
17 m. E; p. 832) village about six miles north-west of Satara 
is interesting as the headquarters or samsthdn and afterwards as the 
burial place or samadhi of | Bhargavram (Brahmendrasvami), the 
spiritual teacher or mahdpurush of Bajirav, the second Peshva, his 
brother Chimaji Appa and his son _—_ BalAji Bajirav or Nana Saheb 
“T Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, page 323, : 
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the third Peshva. Bajiray, his brother and his son reported all their 
affairs to Bhargavram. Their letters are valuable historical records?, 


An annual fair in honour of Bhargavram is held near the samadhi in 
the month of Shravan for nine days when about 2,000 people attend, 
A memorial to commemorate the Maharani Lakshmibai of Jhansi 
was erected at the time of the centenary celebrations of the 
1857 upsurge. 


Dhom (Wai T ; 17° 58’ N, 73° 45’ E ; RS Wathar 26m. SE ; p. 1,006) 
village lies on the north bank of the Krshna about five miles north- 
west of Wai with which it is connected by a motorable road. 
The population once consisted mainly of the Brahman worshippers at 
the temples which form the only objects of interest in the village. 
The chief temple is between the village and the river and is dedicated 
to God Mahiadev. It consists of a shrine and a verandah, and in 
front of these are small saracenic scollopped arches supported on 
_ pillars about six feet high and a foot thick. The arches and the inside 
walls are of highly polished basalt. The shrine is fifteen feet long aud 
fourteen feet broad and the verandah fifteen. feet broad and eighteen 
feet long projecting two feet on cach»side of-the shrine making the 
length of the whole structure thirty-eight feet. The verandah arches 
are covered with leaves and what appear to be cones. Beyond the 
arches, on each side of the facade, is a broad band of wall carved 
in arabesques, The height of the building including the spire is 
probably not more than forty feet, and, except the spire which is 
of brick it is all made of basalt. The spire is in two 
twelve-sided tiers with an urn-shaped pinnacle on the top. 
The urn rests on a sort of basin the edges of which are carved in 
a lotus leaf pattern. There are similar small pinnacles at the corners 
of the shrine and the mandaép. The whole building is raised from the 
ground on a plinth about two feet high. Four feet in front is the 
sacred bull, Nandi, well carved of polished basalt and under a canopy 
surmounted by a dome. It is seated upon the back of a turtle 
represented as in the act of swimming and surrounded by a stone 
basin by filling which it is intended to complete the illusion. The 
canopy’ is octagonal supported on scollopped arches similar to those 
in the shrine. The bull is in the usual reclining attitude with the point 
of the right foot resting on the tortoise and the right knee bent as 
if about to rise. The usual trappings, necklace bells, and saddle 
cloth are carved in stone. The tortoise is circular with feet and head 
stretching out from under the shell and very roughly done. It rests 
on a circular basement and has a diameter of about fifteen feet. The 
sides and margin of the basement are tastefully cut so as to represent 
the fringe of the lotus ower. The canopy is surmounted by a small 
octagonal spire or shikhar eight feet high, and profusely decorated in 
stucco, The hasin in which this structure rests is circular, about two 
feet deep and twenty feet in diameter and is simply sunk into the pave- 
ment of the court with a small turned back lip or margin. Round 


! Captain Grant Duff in Satara Records. See History of the Marathas Vol, I, 
page 390, 
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this chief temple are four others dedicated to Narsi:nha, Ganapati, 
Lakshmi, and Vishnii which contain yellow marble images of those 
divinities said to have been brought from Agra. One temple which 
stands outside by itself represents the Shiv Pafichayatan. Four heads 
look to the four cardinal points of the compass and the fifth heaven- 
wards, Of the other four temples the Narsirnha temple deserves 
mention for its curious hideosity. It has a circular basement on an 
octagonal plinth about six feet high and surmounted by a hideous 
structure made of mixed stucco and wood and supposed to represent 
an umbrella, All these buildings are in a paved court 100 feet by 
120 with brick walls about twelve feet high. There is an entrance 
consisting of a stone pointed archway which by itself is not unimpos- 
ing, but the walls are very much out of keeping. These temples 
were all built by Mahadev Shivrim, a Pooni moneylender who 
flourished about 1780 A.D. A side door from the temple court-yard 
leads to a flight of steps built about the same time by one Nirayanrav 
Vaidya. On the right is a small temple dedicated to Ram, attributed 
to the last Peshva, Bajirav I1(1796-1817). Its conical spire has been 
broken off by the fall of a tree. Below this and facing the river is 
a sort of cloister containing an-image of Ganapati. The arches are 
pointed and the date of the building is probably about 1780 A.D. 
About half a mile up the river is a small temple of Mahadey built by 
Shahi: (1682-1749) who came to Dhom to bathe in the river. The 
place is held in great veneration and the Mahadevy ling is said to have 
been first set up by a Rshi named Dhaumya said to have come from 
the source of the Krslina at Mahabalesvar, A fair or jatré in honour 
of God Mahadev takes place on the full-moon of Vaishakh or April- 
May and one in honour of Narsirnha on the bright fourteenth of 
Vaishaékh, when about 1,000 to 1,200 pilgrims attend. The manage- 
ment of the temples is in the hands of a temple committee which also 
looks after the repairs and upkeep of the temples. 


Divasi Khurd (Patan T; RS Karad 34 m. NE; p. 580) village in 
Patan, alienated to Nagojirav Patankar, contains a curious cave and 
spring sacred to Dvyareshvar Mahidev and Ramchandra. The cave 
lies seven miles north-west of Patan on a platform of rock on the east 
side of the spur ending at Dategad, and about 700 feet above the 
plain. Two hundred feet higher is the large mura or ledge generally 
found on the sides of these hills and 100 feet above this the rocky 
ridge or hogback which crowns this spur throughout. The 
worshippers are chiefly unmarried Jaigams or Lingdyat priests. 
The cave is about 200 feet long, thirty-five feet deep, and six to eight 
feet high. In the centre is the Mahadev shrine and twenty-yards to the 
north, a shrine of Ramchandra. The Jaigams have maths or cells 
all along the cave leaving spaces for the temples about twenty feet 
square, They! make themselves and their cattle fairly comfortable 
by blocking up the rock with mud partitions and doorways. The water 
drips from a spring in the solid rock above the Mahadev cave. The 
Mahidev cave has a little wood ornamentation put up by a member 
of the Patankar family about 250 years ago but except its size and 
curious nature, the cave has nothing very remarkable. Great holiness 
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is attached to the place and it is visited by pilgrims from the Karnatak 
and elsewhere. Jatrés or fairs are held in honour of Mahadey on 
the first day of Margshirsh or November-December and in honour of 
Ramchandra on the first of Chaitra or March-April and are attended 
by about 1,000 people from the neighbouring villages. 


Gunvantgad (Patan T ; 17° 15’ N, 73° 50’; RS. Karad 24 m. E,) 
or Morgiri Fort, six miles south-west of Patan, is a steep oblong hill 
about 1,000 feet above the plain. The walls have fallen in. There is 
a well but no marks of habitation and no gateways remain, The hill 
is the end of a lofty spur branching in south-east direction from the 
main range of the Sahyadris at Mala. The fort is completely com- 
manded from this spur with which it is connected by a narrow neck of 
land a quarter of a mile long. The north-east corner of the fort is the 
highest point and the ground slopes irregularly to the south-west. The 
form is not unlike a lion conchant. Part of the village of Morgiri 
lies close below the south-east side of the fort, while there is another 
hamlet similarly situated on a shoulder of the hill to the north-west. 


The fort has no signs of age. In the eighteenth century it appears to 
have maintained a garrison of the Peshva’s soldiery when Dategad 
held people attached to the Pant Pratinidhi and the authorities of the 
two forts seem to have thrown difficulties in the way of executing 
orders issued by the governments they opposed’. In the Maratha 
war of 1818 the fort surrendered to the British, 


Helvdk (Patan T; 17° 20’ N, 23° 40’ KE; RS. Karad 34 m. SE; 
p. 599), is a village on the north of the Karad-Kumbharli pass road, 
thirteen miles west of Patan, at the point where the Koyna river turns 
at right angles from its southerly to an easterly course. From the 
west flows a small stream up the valley of which the Kumbharli road 
climbs till the edge of the Sahyddris. ‘The ascent is not more than 
800 feet in four miles and the incline moderate. At the village of 
Mendheghar just opposite Helvak is a small Public Works bungalow 
which serves well for a resting place. Carts on their way to and from 
Cipliin usually halted here and during the busy season the number 
of carts was the same as at Patan. In the angle formed by the Koyna 
river was a large flat space given up in the rains to rice fields and in the 
fair weather to a camping ground for carts, when temporary shops 
for grain and other necessaries were formed under booths, and the 
scene was one of constant bustle and activity. The cultivators of 
the neighbouring hill villages brought down bundles of firewood 
usually kdrvi which they sold to the cartmen partly for their own use, 
but also in considerable and increasing amounts to the return cartmen 
who took them as far as Karad or even further and sold them for 
ten times what they gave in Helvak. The cultivators above Helvak 
also brought down rafters and poles on to Karad. The wood was 
sold at Helvak by auction and probably was taken east either 
by return carts or by water. At Nechla village three miles west 
ot Helvak is a fine stretch of virgin forest worth a visit. At Khemse 


1 Ascertained from papers produced during an enquiry into a hereditary office 
case, 
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on the edge of the Sahyadris is a District Local Board dharmashali 
Hunting in these parts is prohibited. Animals still to be seen in the 
vicinity of Helvak are deer and hare always, wild pigs, boar and fos 
occasionally and tigers rarely, 


Weekly bazar is held at Helvak every Wednesday. Helvak has 
lost much of its importance as a market place. All the local trace 
has shifted to Koynanagar, the new township established for housing 
the staff and men working on the Koyna project. 


Jakhinvddi (Karid T; 17° 10’ N, 74° 10’ E; RS, Karad 6 m. 
p. 1,095). In 1731 (27th February) Shahi of Satara and Sambhaji of 
Kolhapar met each other at this place and the dispute between the 
cousins was settled by the demarcation of the territory belonging 
to Sambhaji’._ It is an agricultural village lying three miles to the south 
of Karad. The village has a primary school which is housed in a 
temple. Near the village are some Buddhist caves on the Agasiva 
hills. 


Jangli Jayagad hill fort; about six miles north-west of Helvak, lies 
on a spur projecting from the main line of the Sahyadris into the 
Konkan from the village of Navje in Patan. Perhaps the easiest way 
to get to the fort is to climb the hill 2,000 feet or more or about 
three miles to Torne as far as which the ascent is easy. There 
is a passable footpath along the top of the hill for another 
three miles, where the old path from the Navje village used 
for the fort guns is hit; This is in fine perennial forest, A mile 
over dead leaves and slippery but clear walking, brings one to the 
edge of the Sahyadris and nearly all the rest of the way is through 
dense bamboo forest and undergrowth through which it may be 
necessary to back the way. At last the edge of the prominence is 
reached and the fort is seen about a hundred yards off and as many 
feet lower. To reach it a narrow neck of unsafe land has to be crossed 
through a thick growth of kdrvi bush. A most unpleasant scramble 
leads to the gate on the north entirely in ruins. The fort is oblong 
and about 180 yards long and about 150 wide. A good many 
ruined buildings and one or two large and good many small tanks 
inside the fort show that it was permanently garrisoned. Outside 
underneath ‘the scarp about fifty feet high are several cave tanks with 
excellent water. At the western end the drop is very sudden for 
about a hundred feet, and the rest of the descent to the Konkan is 
very steep and impracticable. The forest once traversed, the 
difficulties of approach from Navje are not insurmountable. Though 
very rarely visited on account of the thick forest to be passed, the 
magnificent view of the line of the Sahyadris right up to the saddle- 
back hill or Makrandgad makes it well worth a visit. According to 
a local story Tar Telin held possession of this fort in 1810 and Bapti 
Gokhale drove her out of it in 1807". It surrendered to a British 
force under Col. Hewett in May, 1818. 


1 Sardesai: New History of the Marathas, Vol, il, page 120, —_ 
* Duff ; History of the Marathas, Vol. TI, page 415, 
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Javli (Mahabalesvar Peta; 17° 55’ E; RS. Wathar 50 m. SE; 
p. 218) is a small village situated on a ravine about two miles east 
of Pratapgad and about thrce miles north-west of Malcolmpeth as 
the crow flies, but down a tremendously steep descent. The village 
is of great interest as giving its name to the large mountainous tract 
extending probably as far as the Varna river which was one of the 
earliest Maratha States since Muhammedan times. It was formerly 
under some chieftains named Shirke of whose family a representative 
lived in the former Satara district enjoying alienated villages in the 
south of the district. The Shirkes possessed this tract till towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, when Chandrarav More was given 
12,000 Hindu infantry by the first Bijapir king Yusuf Adil Shah, 
(1489-1510) to undertake their conquest. In this, Chandraray was 
successful, dispossessing the Shirkes and stopping the depredations 
of their abettors the Gujars, Manulkars, Mahadiks of Tarle in Patan, 
and Mohites. More was given the title of Chandrarav, and his son 
Yeshvantrav, distinguishing himself in a battle near Purandhar with 
the Ahmadnagar forces of Burhan Nizam Shah (1508-1553) by captur- 
ing a standard, was confirmed in succession.to his father. He retained 
the title of Chandraray and for seven. generations the family 
administered the district with kindness and efficiency. In considera- 
tion of their unalterable fidelity the Muhammedan government allow- 
cd them to hold these barren regions at a nominal tribute. This they 
continued till in 1655 Shivaji attempted to win over the ruling chief, 
but he was intractable. In fact Yeshvantrav had reasons to be grateful 
to Shivaji, because according to. Shivabharat story Canto XII 
Shloka, 48, it was Shivaji who was instrumental in enabling Yeshvant- 
rav to succeed to’ Jahagir of Javii, But Yeshvantrav defied Shivaji 
and gave passage to Shamraj, an emissary of the Bijapur govern- 
ment, sent to seize him who therefore determined to regard him as 
an enemy. But the hillmen then had the character they have now, 
and formed as good infantry as Shivaji’s own, remained faithful to 
Yeshvantrav as also his son, brother and minister Hanmantrav. 
Shivaji then sent army under Sambhaji Kavji and obtained possession 
of Javli'. Since then the tract had been in the hands of the descen- 
dants of Shivéji and the Peshva government until reduced by the 
English. Though it was evidently the residence of the Mores, there 
are no remains to show that it was a place of note. 


The village of Javli, situated at three different Gdvthdns on the bank 
of the Koyna river comes under the Sarvodaya Scheme. A cart- 
road starting from the village to join the main-road i.e. Suriir-Mahad 
road is constructed by the Sarvodaya workers. There is a primary 
school in the village. 


Kale (Karad T; 17° 10’ N, 74° 08 E; RS. Shenoli, 6 m, SE; 
p. 7,116) nine miles south of Karad is a large agricultural village. 
There are two primary schools in the town one each for boys and girls. 
There is also a high school. A number of activities were carried en 
under the Community Development Scheme with the help of popular 


1 Vor details see History Chapter. 
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contribution and a school building was constructed. The town has 
a subsidised medical practitioner centre and a veterinary stockman 
centre. 


Kamalgad Fort (Wai T; 18° 05’ N, 74° 00’ E; RS, Wathar, 
35 m. E;) 4511 feet above sea level, is situated about ten miles due 
west of Wai. The hill divides the head of the Kyshna valley. To 
the north of it flows the Valki, and to the south the Kyshna proper, the 
two streams meeting at its eastern base. The top of the hill is 
approached by unfrequented footpaths from Asgaiv to the east, from 
Visole to the north, and from Partavdi to the south. The top of 
the hill consists of an area of only three or four acres quite flat and 
surrounded by a low scarp and can now be reached only by arduously 
scaling the scarp. Formerly the approach was by an artifical funnel 
or tunnel Jeading upwards from the base of the scarp and issuing cn 
the top. This funnel is blocked by a large boulder which has failen 
into it, There are no traces of any buildings on the top nor or any 
walls or gateway. There is only a hole which is said to be the 
remains of a deep well sunk right through the rocky layer constituting 
the scarp and penetrating to the soil below which seems still to be 
full of water. The hole is only eighteen to twenty feet deep though 
the well was thirty or forty. The sides of the well which were 
formed of the natural rock are said to have contained recesses in which 
criminals were placed to choose between starvation and throwing 
themselves down into the water. No traces of the recesses remain. 
No one lives on the hill, its’ sides are covered with thick scrub and 
water is found only at the base of the scarp. The lands belong to 
the village of Asginy... There are no Gadkaris in connection with the 
fort. To the west of the base of the scarp is a rude temple dedicated 
to Gorakhnath. The builder of the fort is unknown, but it is probably 
very old. In April 1818, Kamalgad surrendered after resistance to 
a British detachment under Major Thatcher. 


Kanherkhed (Koregainv T ; 17° 35’ N, 74° 10’ E; RS. Rahimatpir, 
5m. S; p, 916) in Koreginv is an insignificant village well known 
as the birthplace of the founder of the Shinde family. They were 
pdtils or headmen of Kanherkhed. The village can be reached by 
an approach road which branches off the Koreganv-Rahimatpfir road 
at Sirarnbe. Koreganv-Rahimatpir road is an all-weather motorable 
road. From Sirimbe to Kanherkhed the road is fit for traffic in 
dry months only. A draw-well has been constructed at the village 
under the Local Development Works Programme. The temple of 
Tukarim is about one hundred years old. Groundnuts and jowar 
form the main crops of the village. 


Karad (17° 15’ N, 74° 10’ E; RS. p. 25, 721) properly Karhad, at 
the junction of the Krshna and the Koyna thirty-one miles south of 
Satara, is a very old town, the head-quarters of the Karad taluka, 
Approaching Karad from any side two tall minarets, like chimneys 
rising out of what appears as dead level plain, strike the eye, 
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Coming close, the town appears situated at the junction of the 
Krshna and Koyna rivers, the Koyna having turned almost north and 
the Krshna running about south-east. On joining the two rivers flow 
eastward for a couple of miles, when the course turns south, Thus 
the banks on which Karad is situated form a right angle against the 
apex of which the Krshni rushes at full tilt. The north-west side 
of the town is in places from eighty to a hundred feet high above 
the Koyna, overhung with bushes and prickly pear. The northern 
side is rather lower and less steep, the slope being broken by the 
steps or ghdts bending down to the river. Six miles to the north-west 
is the fort of Vasantgad hidden by the ends of the spur which branch 
out beyond it to within three miles of the town. Four miles north- 
east, the flat-topped hill of Sadasivgad is in full view, while the same 
distance to the south-east is the peak of Agasiv about 1,200 feet above 
the plain which crowns the north-west arm, honeycombed with 
Buddhist caves, of the spur which forms the south-west wall of the 
Kole valley. These hills are more or less bare, though green is struggl- 
ing up the hollow. But the soil below is some of the most fertile in the 
district and green with crops to the end of February. The high red 
banks of the Koyna, the broad rocky-bed and scarcely less lofty banks 
of the Krshna with broad pools of water at the very hottest season 
fringed with babhuls or overhung by. the irregular buildings of the 
town, the hills filling up the distance on every side, with a clear 
atmosphere and the morning and evening lights make up an interest- 
ing view, The Koynia is crossed by a lofty bridge which is best seen 
from the north-west angle of the town whiere it is viewed obliquely 
and at a Jittle distance, the irregular Agasiv spur gives a good back 
ground. No less than five roads, the Poona-Belginv, Karad-Ciplin, 
Karid-Tasganv, Karad-Bijapir and: Karad-Masir, meet at Karad, 
The Karad-Bijaptir and Karad-Masir roads enter the town from the 
left and the others from the right bank of the Krshna. The town 
covers an area of about one mile square and is surrounded, except 
where the rivers bound it, by rich black soil Jands. It is therefore, 
crowded and, except on the south-east, has little room for extension. 
At the north-west angle is the mud fort originally Muhammedan if 
not earlier, and subsequently the place of the Pant Pratinidhi until 
his power was wrested from him by the Peshvas in 1807. Next to 
the fort area the set of steps or ghdts and temple at the junction of 
the two rivers, the eddies of which have accumulated a huge bed of 
gravel and sand, To withstand their force a large masonry revetment 
was built in ancient times, remains of which still exist. In this the 
north-west are the sub-divisional revenue and police offices. 


There are in all fifty-two chief temples in Karad, none of them 
of much antiquity or beauty. The largest are those of Krshnamai Devi 
and Kashivishveshvar on the Krshna ghdét and Kamaleshvar Mahadev 
half a mile further down the river. They mostly consist of the usual 
mandap or hall and gébhdéra or sanctuary with brick shikhars or spires 
adorned with rough figures in stucco. The ghdts consist of three chief 
flights, one bending from the north-west and another from the north 
end of the principal street. These have been built chiefly by voluntary 
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contributions from the inhabitants. Much has been done by the Pant 
Pratinidhi and a good deal by devotees, rich tradesmen, and others, 
while a handsome addition was made by Narayanray Anant Mutalik, 
the descendant of the hereditary chicf officer of the Pratinidhis, A 
third flight is the end of a roadway brought eastward from the 
municipal garden. It was built by the municipality and is made of 
excellent masonry, Although the temples singly are of no great 
beauty, yet the groups of them at the ghdts look very picturesque. 
The ground is terraced and adorned with fine old trees chiefly tamarind 
and pinpal. 


The mud fort of the Pratinidhi occupies a space of about a hundred 
yards square at the north-east angle of the town. Its frontage is tu 
the east and towards the chief street from which it is entered by 
a broad flight of steps. The steps pass through two gateways crowned 
with music chambers or nagdrkhdnds, and flanked by two large 
bastions. Inside are.a number of buildings, the chief of which is the 
vada or mansion of the Pant Pratinidhi. It is a two-storeyed building 
in the usual open court in Maratha style. Time and natural elements 
have acted upon mansion of the Pant Pratinidhi which now stands in 
a ruined condition... The only remarkable thing about it is an extra 
quadrangle on the south side of which is a fine hall of audience 
measuring eighty-three feet by thirty-one feet and about fifteen feet 
high. It consists of a central nave fourteen feet wide and two side 
aisles, The east end contains a canopy for Bhavani Devi, in whose’ 
honour the hall was built. The ceiling is of teakwood, and ornamented 
with a lace work of wood and iron painted black. It was built about 
1,800 by Kashibai, mother of Parashuram Shrinivas Pratinidhi. The 
rest of the quadrangle was completed in much the same style by the 
late Pratinidhi’s father. The most remarkable object in the fort is 
its step well. It lics near the west end of the fort which overhangs 
the Koyna river some eighty to a hundred feet, and is dug right 
down to the level of the river with which it communicates by’ a pipe. 
The opening at the top is 186 feet long. The west end of it is thirty- 
six feet square with the north-east corner rounded off for the purposes 
of a water-lift. The other 100 feet are for a magnificent flight of 
eighty-three steps leading down. The well must have been dug in 
softish material probably murum, and, to prevent it falling in, it has 
been lined with excellent trap masonry in mortar. the sides slightly 
sloping from bottom outwards, each line of stones slightly protruding 
beyond the line above. At the end of each twenty steps 
is a landing about three times the width of cach step. The flight 
of steps and the main shaft of the well are separated by two massive 
ogee archways, which, together with the mortar used in the masonry, 
seem to show that the work is Muhammedan. These archways are 
connected with cach side of the well and form a massive block between 
the steps and shaft with the archways cut in them. The block is 
about seventy feet high and twelve feet thick, while the archways 
are about thirty feet and twenty feet high, the solid masonry above 
each of them being about ten fect in height. The sides also have 
their peculiar Jongitudinal rectangular grooves on a level with the 
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‘hree landings with ten semicircular transverse cuttings at regular 
intervals. The object of this, it is said, was to insert flooring along 
the grooves to be supported by transverse beams thrust into the 
cuttings, and thus convert the well into a three-storeyed underground 
building with communications between each storey by the flight of 
steps and between the shaft and step sections by the archways. What 
sould have been the usc of such a building, it is difficult to imagine. 
According to one story it was for ambuscade in case the fort was 
taken. But it looks more like an attempt to use the well, which was 
not often wanted for water-supply, for storage purposes. The well 
is now filled with mud. There is nothing clse remarkable in the fort. 
It has twelve bastions two about the centre and one at each comer 
of its four sides which form nearly a rhombus with the acute angle 
at the north-east. The walls all vary according to the level of the 
ground inside from twenty to eight feet in height including a mud 
parapet six feet high and loopholed obliquely. The lower parts are 
of loose rubble and mud fully eight feet thick. But for the bastions 
the top level is uniform. Outside, the height varies with the ground 
from forty to nearly 100 feet at the highest point above the Koyni 
river. A huge retaining wall of mortared trap. was formerly built 
at the west side round the north-west angle, mostly, it is said, in 
Musalman times. The greater part of it however, has been swept 
away, the last and worst damage within memory being done at the 
great flood of 1875. So tremendous is the force of the flood waters 
at the junction of the Krshna and the Koyna that it is a wonder 
the work has stood so long. Every year the river is damaging the 
west side and it is to be feared the curious step well may fall in 
as the damage increases. A small entrance leads from between iwo 
bastions to the Krshna and the small temple of Saiigameshvar Mahadev 
probably the oldest at Karad. The mosquc and minarets of Karid 
are scarcely inferior in interest to the fort. Inscriptions show the 
date of its foundation and the builder to be one Ibrahim Khan in 
the time of the fifth Bijiptr king Ali Adil Shah I. (1557-1580). 
The minarets, 106 feet high, are plain and cylindrical slightly tapering 
with an urn-like top. They rest on a massive ogee archway cf 
plain masonry about thirty feet by fifteen feet with chambers in the 
sides and entered by a small low door which Jeads to an open space. 
On left or north is a plain square building for the shelter of travellers 
and mendicants and the bath or hamdmkhdnd and on the right or 
south is the mosque. This is a building open to the east about forty- 
one feet by eighty-two and thirty feet high. But for the usual dome 
in the centre and eight pinnacles one at each corner and one at 
the centre of each side, it is flat-roofed outside. The outside is of 
plain smooth cut masonry with broad slabs for eaves supported hy 
handsomely carved brackets. The east front consists of three ogee 
arches supported by square pillars, the two side ones plain and the 
centre one ornamented with frills and knobs. The roof rests from 
within on two more pillars, this making six compartments the roofing 
of each ornamented and slightly domed with vaulting sections. 
Between the pillars are four transverse arches similar to the longi 
tudinal ones. The two central compartments are richly sculpturesi 
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with floral and bead decorations and Arabic texts. In the centre olf 
the west wall is a niche something like a recess with a long inscription 
in Arabic on black stone. There are in all nine inscriptions and texts 
on various parts of the walls. 


One on a pillar records “Ibrahim Khan bin Kamil Khan bin 


' Ismael Khan servant in the house of God ;” The second, round a pillar 


records, “When the assistance of God shall come and the victory, 
and they shall sec the people enter into the religion of God by troops, 
celebrate the praise of thy Lord and ask pardon of him, for he is 
inclined to forgive ;” the third “During the time of Shah Ali Adil 
Shah, the shelter of all the people and the shadow of the favour of 
God—may he continue faithful and enjoy health and Khildt (or 
grant) to Ibrahim Kamil Khan, a friend of the family :” the fourth 
on another pillar records “The beggarly powerless and dust-like 
Pehelvin Ali bin Aluvad Ispahani, a servant of God in this house 
of God, Sunah 983 titled (2?) Tuzyet Khan. Completed on this date. 
Pray for the welfare of the builder of this mosque ;” the fifth an Arabic 
inscription on a pillar records “May God forgive its builder for the 
sake of Muhammad and his descendants ;” the sixth also an Arabic 
inscription on the top of an arch records “1 bear witness that there 
is certainly no God but God, that he is only one and that he has no 
sharers and I bear svitness that Muhammad is certainly his servant 
and prophet;” the seventh is at the foot of an arch in Kuflic 
characters, which cannot be made out. On the top are the two 
remaining inscriptions recording “O Ali there is nobody young but 
Ali, There is no sword but the Zul Fikr!, God send blessing to 
Muhammad the chosen (of God), Ali the approved, Hassan the elect 
(of God), Hussains-who became a martyr at Kerbalah, Zainu’) 
Abidin Muhammad Bakar, Jafar, Sadik, Musi-ul-Kazim, Muhammad 
Taki Ali Naki, Hasan Ashkari) Muhammad Madhi. The most high 
and glorious God hath said: But he only shall visit the temples 
of God who believeth in God and the last day, and is constant at 
prayer, and payeth the Icgal alms, and feareth God alone. These 
perhaps may become of the number of those who are rightly directed ” 
And ‘Do ye reckon the giving drink to the pilgrims and the visiting 
of the holy temple to be actions as meritorious as those performed 
by him who believeth in God and the last day and fighteth for the 
religion of God? The most high and glorious God hath said 
regularly perform thy prayer at the setting of the sun, and at the 
first darkness of the night and the prayer of daybreak, for the prayer 
of daybreak is borne witness unto by the angels, and watch some 
part of the night in the same exercise as a work of supererogation, 
for peradventure, the Lord will raise thee to an honourable station. 
And say, O Lord cause me to enter with a favourable entry and cause 
me to come forth with a favourable coming forth ; and grant me from 
thee an assisting power’. The mosque has a mulla attached, The 
tombs adjoining the municipal gardens are in honour of Musalinan 


“2 The Zul Fikr is the famous two-edged sword of Ali which Muhammad said 
he had received from the angle Gabriel. 
2 Dr. Burgess’ Antiquarian Lists, 60-61, 
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saints. One of them has a curious canopy on the top of its dome, 
and is not unhandsome. There are also two large masonry dargahs or 
mausoleums in the Guruvar Peth built in 1350 and 1391 (H. 752 
and 793) in honour of two Musalman saints. The idgah or prayer 
place is a wall about 250 feet long by thirty feet high, with a platform 
built about twenty-five feet off the ground for preaching purposes. 
The wall is built of stone below and brick for the last six feet above. 
It is about nine feet thick at the base and four feet thick at the top. 
Round the idgdh is the old Musalman burial ground. 


Karad suffered severely in a heavy Krshna flood in 1844. A large 
part of the retaining wall at the north-west of the town was swept 
away and the water rose to within #wenty feet of the top of the fort 
wall, The chief streets were flooded and the houses in front of the 
Pant’s fort were all swept away. Much injury was done to the Ghdts 
and temples on the river bank. A small stone temple of Maruti in the 
centre of the stream said to have been covered with the rain water 
year after year for two centuries was injured for the first time. 


The! Buddhist caves, which form thevehief object of antiquarian 
interest in Karad, are in the hills to the south-west of the town the 
nearest being about two and a half miles from the town, in the northern 
face of one of the spurs of the Agasiv hill, looking towards the Koyna 
valley ; the most distant group are in the southern face of another 
spur to the west of Jakhinvadi village, from three to four miles 
from Karad. 


The caves were first described by Sir Bartle) Frere in 1849, and 
arranged into three series ; the southern group of twenty-three caves, 
near the village of Jikhinvadi ; ninetcen caves, in the south-east face 
of the northern spur; and twenty-two scattered caves facing the 
Koyna valley. Besides these sixty-three caves there are many small 
excavations of no note and numerous water cisterns, often two to 
a single cave. 


The absence of pillars in the large halls, the smallness of many of 
the excavations, the frequency of stonebenches for beds in the cells, 
the primitive forms of the chaityds, and the almost entire absence 
of sculpture in these caves, combine to show their early age. 
Unfortunately they are cut in a very coarse, soft, amygdaloid rock, 
on which inscriptions could not be expected to remain legible for 
long ages, if many of them ever existed ; and only a portion of one 
has been found, with the faintest trace of another, The letters are 
rudely cut, but appear to belong to the same period as most of the 
Karle inscriptions of about the first or second. century after Christ. 
From all such indications these caves may be placed approximately' 
about the same age as those of Selarvadi or Garodi in Poona and 
Kuda and Pal in Kolaba, and not far from the age of the Junnar and 
Nasik caves?. 

1 Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temples of India, 213-17. 

“ Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XI, 332-42, 345-48, XVI, 541-639 and XVIII 

Chapter xiv. Guarodi and Jumnar. 
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They are mostly so small and uninteresting that they need not 
be described in detail, and only a few of the more noteworthy and 
characteristic may be noticed, In the first group, the most westerly 
Cave 1, has had a verandah, perhaps with two pillars and correspond- 
ing pilasters ; but it was walled up by a modern mendicant. Beyond » 
this is a hall (22’ x LV’ « 7’) with a bench along the back and ends ; 
and at the back of this, again, are two cells with stone-benches. 
Cave II, has a hall about thirty-four feet square, and its verandah 
has been supported by two square pillars. 


Cave V, is a chaitya or chapel facing south-west, and is of the same 
style as one of the Junnar caves, but still plainer, It has a semicircular 
apse at the back and arched roof but no side aisles, and in place of the 
later arched window over the door it has only a square window. At 
each side of the entrance is a pilaster, of which the lower portions 
are destroyed, but which has the Nasik style of capital crowned 
by three square flat members supporting, the one a wheel or chakra 
the emblem of the Buddhist doctrine or Jaw, and the other a lion 
or Sinha a cognizance of Buddha himself who is frequently called 
Shakya Sirnha, The dowe-of the relic shrine or daghobd inside is 
about two-thirds of a circle in section and supports a massive plain 
capital. The umbrella is hollowed into the roof over it and has 
been connected with’ the capital by a stone shaft now broken, 


Cave VI, has had a verandah, supported by two plain octagonal 
pillars with capitals of the Nasik, Kuda and Pal type. The hall is 16’ 10” 
wide by 13’ 5” deep with an oblong room at each end, the left room 
with a bench at the inner end and the right room with a small cell. 
At the back is a room: twelve feet wide by cighteen deep, containing 
a daghobda nearly seyen feet in diameter in the front of which an 
image of Vithoba has been carved by a mendicant, 


Cave XI, is a rectangular chaitya or chapel about fourteen feet 
wide by 28’ 9” long with a fat roof. The daghobd is much destroyed 
below ; its capital is merely a square block supporting the shaft of 
the umbrella carved on the roof. Cave XVI, is another chapel. The 
verandah is supported by two perfectly plain square pillars without 
base or capital; the hall (20’ 8” x 11’ 4”) is lighted by the door 
and two windows, and has a recess fifteen feet square at the back 
containing a daghobda similar to that in cave XI, but in better 
preservation. 


Nos. IV, IX and, XX, are the largest of the other vikdrs or dwelling 
caves, and have all cells with stoncbeds in them, 


The second group of twenty-two caves begins from the head of 
the ravine. The first cave is XXIV, a vihdér or dwelling cave 
facing east-north-east 21’ wide by 28’ deep and 7 10” high, with 
a verandah originally supported by two plain square pillars. 
Carved on the south end wall of the verandah, near the roof, are 
four small chaityas or horseshoe arches, with a belt of rail-pattern 
above and below and a fretted torus in the spaces between the 
arches. Below this the wall has been divided into parcels by small 
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pilasters, which were carved, perhaps, with figures now worn away. 
On the north wall were three horseshoe arches, the central one being 
the largest, and apparently contained a daghobd in low relief as at 
Kondane in Thana. Below this is a long recess as for a bed, now 
partially fallen into the water-cistern beneath. From the hall four 
cells open to the right, three to the back, and one to the left, each, 
except the centre one in the back, with a stone lattice window close 
to the roof and about 1’ 8” square. No, XXIX, originally two caves, 
of which the dividing wall has been broken through, has similar 
windows in four cells, 

Cave XXX, is a ruined vihar or dwelling cave (36’ 6” by 19’) with 
eleven cells round the hall and a twelfth entered from one of these. 
From this cave about three-quarters of a mile lead to the next 
excavations, caves XXXI to XXXV, of which are in no way note- 
worthy, Cave XXXVI, about 100 yards west of cave XXXV consists 
of an outer hall about 17’ by 13’ with a cell in each side wall, and 
through it a second hall (9° 4” « 12’ 7” « 6 9”) is entered which 
has six cells and two bench-bed recesses. 


The third series of twenty-two caves is divided into two groups the 
first facing northwards and the second in-a ravine further west and 
facing westwards. It consists of caves XLII to LXI, the first five 
containing nothing of note. Cave XLVII consists of a room 
(18 x 11’ & 7 6”) with a bench in’ each end, an unfinished cell 
at the back, and two at the left end, on the wall of one of which is 
the only inscription, of which any letters are traceable, recording. 
“The meritorious gift of a cave by Sanghamitra, the son of 
Gopala(?)*, A few indistinct letters are just traceable also on the 
right hand side of the entrance, and near them is the faintest trace 
of the Buddhist rail pattern. 


Cave XLVITI is a range of five cells with a verandah in front, 
supported on three square pillars and pilasters, the central cell 
(27 x 11’ 3”) containing a relic shrine still entire, the upper edge 
of the drum and the box of the capital, which has no projecting 
slabs over it, being carved with the rail-pattern. The umbrella is 
carved on the roof and attached to the box by a‘shaft. Jn front of 
this, against the right-hand wall, is the only figure sculpture in these 
caves, and, though much defaced, appears to have consisted of three 
human figures, the left a man with high turban and front knob, 


similar to some of the figures at Karie and on the capitals at Bedsa, 


holding some objects in each hand, He wears a cloth round his neck 
and another round his loins, which falls down in folds between the 
legs. His right hand is bent upwards towards his chin, and over 
the arm hangs a portion of the dress. He also wears armlets and 
bracelets. To his left a slightly smaller figure appears to be appro- 
aching him with some offering. Above this latter is a third, perhaps 
a woman, At the right end of this excavation is another cell 
approached from outside. The remaining caves in this group ending 
with cave LV, are small and uninteresting. The cells are not so 
“1 Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XIV, 208-09, 0 7 
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frequently with stone-beds as in the caves previously described. 
From No. LY, about a mile and a half leads to LVI, which has 
a verandah (25 4”x 11’ 9”) with two plain square pillars in front. 
The hall is about twenty-four feet square with ten cells, three in 
each side, and four at the back, several of them unfinished. Cave LX 
is almost chocked with earth, but is 38’ long by 13’ 10” wide, with 
a semicircular apse at the extreme end and arched roof similar to 
the Bedsa dwelling cave IP. Outside and above the front, however, 
are traces of a horizontal row of chaitya-window ornaments, so that, 
though there is no apparent trace at present of a chaitya having 
occupied the apse, the cave may have been a primitive form of 
Chaitya-caye with structural relic shrine or daghobd. 


The first mention of Karad appears in inscriptions of about 200 B.C, 
to 100 A.D. recording gifts by Karad pilgrims at the Bharhut Stapa 
near Jabalpar in the Madhya Pradesh and at Kuda thirty miles south 
of Alibig in Kolabé*. These inscriptions show that Karad, or, as 
the inscriptions call it Karahakada, is probably the oldest place in 
Satara. That the place_named is the Satara Karad is confirmed by 
the sixty-three early Buddhist-caves about three miles south-west 
of Karad one of which has an inscription of about the first century 
after Christ.* In 1687 the seventh Bijipir king Mahmud Adil Shah 
(1626-1656) conferred on Shahaji the father of Shivaji a royal grant for 
the deshmukhi of twenty-two villages in the district of Karad*. In 1653 
the deshmukhi right was transferred to Baji Ghorpade of Mudhol’. 
In 1659, after Afzalkhan’s death his wife and son, who were taken by 
Khanduji Kakde one of Shivaji's officers, were on payment of a large 
bribe safely conducted and lodged by him in Karad*. In January 1661 
the eighth Bijapir king Ali Adil Shih U, (1656-1672), disappointed 
in his hopes of crushing Shivaji took the field in person and encamped 
at Karad where all the district officers assembled to tender him their 
homage*®. In a revenue statement of about 1790 Karad appears as 
the head of a paragand in the Rayabag Sarkar with a revenue of 
Rs, 3,62,550". About 1805 the young Pratinidhi Parashurim Shri- 
nivis fled from Poona to Karad, his Jagir town to escape a plan for 
seizing him made by Bajirav Peshva assisted by Shinde*. During 
his flight, Bajiray stopped at Karad on the 23rd of January 1818. In 
1827, Captain Clunes described ‘Kurarh’® as the chief town and 
residence of the Fant Pratinidhi with 2,500 houses including 200 
weavers, 100 oil-pressers, twenty+five blanket-weavers and _ thirty 
paper-makers’. 


1 Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XVIII Chapter xiv Bedsa, 

2 Stupa of Bharhut, 135, 136, 139; Arch, Sur, of Western India, IV. 87. 
® See above. 

4 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. 1, 96. 

8 Grant Dull’s Marathas, Vol. 1, 115. 

* Grant Duff's Marathas, Vel. 1, 136. 

6 Grant Dull’s Marathas, Vol. J, 143. 

7 Warring’s Marathas, 244, 

8 Grant DulPs Marathas, Vol. II, 418. 

9 Itinerary, 34. 
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A number of public buildings have cropped up at Karaid during 
recent years as a result of the block development activities. Thus 
there is the Block Office building with an information centre attached 
to it, an artificial insemination centre, a training class in poultry keep- 
ing, a stadium-cum-gymnasium, a hostel for students coming from 
the rural areas etc. Besides, there is at Karid the Government 
Polytechnic School, a Cottage Hospital, a reception centre and. 
a leprosy centre. 


Karfid has a number of educational institutions. For primary and 
pre-primary education, there are eight District Local Board primary 
schools, four private primary schools and three kindergartens. For 
secondary education there is the Tilak High School and the Kanya 
Shala of the Shikshan Mandal, the Maharashtra High School of the 
Maharashtra Education Society and the Shivaji Vidyalaya of the 
Shivaji Education Society. For higher education Karad has an Arts 
Jollege viz. the Sadguru Gadge Maharaj College conducted by the 
Rayat Shikshan Samstha of Karmavir Bhiurav Patil and the newly 
started Science College. For training of teachers the Kamla Nehru 
Adhyapikai Training Centre has been recently started. The 
Maharashtra Rashtra Bhasha Vidyalaya, Karad works for the spread 
of the Hindi language and the Sanskrt Pathshala, Karad trains students 
n ancient Indian culture, 


Karad has a large export trade of ground-nuts, gur and turmeric. 
for credit facilities there are seven banks and two co-operative 
iocieties. The Karad Agricultural Produce Market Committee 
egulates the sale of agricultural produce. 


The population of the town according to 1951 Census was 25,721. 
Mf this the agricultural classes number 5,242 and the non-agricultural 
lasses 20,479. Of the latter, 5,364 persons derive their principal 
neans of livelihood from production other than cultivation ; 5,479 
yersons from commerce; 967 persons from transport; and 8,669 
yersons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 


Karid Borough Municipality established on September 18, 1955, 
as an area of 0-87 sq. miles and is governed under the Bombay 
Aunicipal Boroughs Act, 1925. The municipal council is composed 
ff 24 members. Two seats are reserved for women and two for the 
icheduled Castes. Besides the Standing Committee, there are 
ommittees for water works, sanitation, building works and library 
nd a sub-committee for compensation. The Chief Officer is the 
dministrative head of the municipality. 


The income of the municipality for the year 1957-58, excluding 
xtraordinary and debt heads, amounted to RBs, 6,62,811; municipal 
ates and taxes being Rs. 5,45,463; realisations under special acts 
ts, 3,521; revenue derived from municipal property: and powers 
part from taxes Rs, 38,599; grants and contribution Rs. 54,568 ; and 
uiscellaneous Rs. 20,660. The expenditure for the same year, exclud- 
ig extraordinary and debt heads, came to Rs. 5,92,530; general 
dministration and collection charges being Rs. 81,615; public safety 
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Rs. 87,572 ; public health and convenience Rs. 2,31,065 ; public works 
Rs. 1,85,176 ; public instruction Rs. 20,811; contribution for genera 
purposes Rs, 950 and miscellaneous Rs. 35,341. 


Karad town depends for its water supply on Government water 
works with filtration arrangement. Water is taken wp from the 
Koyna river. There are 74 public stand posts. The municipality 
purchases water from Government and supplies it on meter to the 
people. The Karid Water Works project was started in 1918, anc 
improvements were made by constructing an additional reservoi: 


in 1951, 


At present (1958) there are kaccha and stone lined gutters whict 
drain off the waste water in the town. The municipality has startec 
constructing pucca gutters in the town. A scheme for undergrounc 
drainage system is approved for which plans and estimates arc 
awaited from the Public Health Engineer. 


The town has one big vegetable and fruit market managed by thi 
municipality. Six open platforms are provided around the maii 
market building. The mutton market has 12 stalls and there are 
four open platforms im the fish market. The municipality has alse 
reserved one big plot-to be utilised for a weekly bazar. 


Primary education up to the 4th standard is made compulsory. I 
is looked after by the District School Board, the municipality payin: 
its annual statutory contribution. The municipal library namex 
Nagar Vachanalaya has a good collection of books. Besides, th: 
municipality pays a grant to the Manoranjan Vachanalaya. A numbe 
of private schools, clubs and other institutions receive municip: 
grants. The municipal play ground is on the bank of the Krshn 
river. 


The municipality runs its own dispensary with a maternity hom 
and two wards for in-door patients and has: appointed its ow 
medical officer. The veterinary dispensary is under the control of th 
District Local Board. The municipality pays an annual grant t 
this dispensary. 

The Municipality maintains two fire fighter lorries. There ar 
one mile, one furlong and 125 yards of asphalted roads, seven mile 
and 216 yards of metalled roads, and five miles, four furlongs an 
285 yards of unmetalled roads in the town. Three burial grounc 
one each for the Muhammedans, Dawaries and Lingayats a 
reserved by the municipality. Special arrangements are provided fc 
the cremation of the dead during the monsoon. 

The municipal garden viz. Shivaji Udyan has special facilities fc 
children and a radio set. The New Municipal Building constructed : 
a cost of Rs. 3,25,000 has an open air theatre on its rear sid 
A portion of the building is used to house the Science College. 


Kefjalgad or Gheré Khelafija Fort, (Wai T; 18° 10 N, 73° 55’ E 


Grara Kuenanja RS Wathar 18 m. SE; p. 2,096) 4,269 feet above sea level, 


situated on the Mandhardev spur of the Mahadev range eleven milk 
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north-west of Wai. It is a flat-topped hill of an irregular oval shape, 
about 250 yards long and one hundred yards wide at the extremes, 
looking remarkably strong both from a far and near. But on ascend- 
ing it is found to be commanded by the Yeruli Asre and Doicivadi 
plateaus about two miles to the east which are easily ascended from 
the Wii side, and the Jambli hills about a mile to the west. The 
fort forms a village in itself but has to be ascended from the villages 
of Asre or Khavli which lie at its foot on the Wai side. The ascent 
is by about two miles of a very steep climb or the Asre-Titeghar 
bridle path can be followed for two miles and then a tolerably easy 
path leads due west from the pass another mile on to the fort. 
The fort is a black scarp rising vertically from the main ridge which 
is hogbacked. The scarp is one of the highest in any of the Satara 
forts and reaches in places eighty to a hundred feet. The only 
entrance is on the north side up a set of a hundred steps running 
parallel to the line of the scarp till within four or seven feet of the 
top, when they turn at right angles to it and cut straight into a passage 
leading on to the top. The steps are peculiarly imposing and differ 
from any’ others in the district. Thus on entering, the scarp is on 
the left and there is nothing on the-right till the passage is reached, 
and invaders ascending would be liable to be hurled back over 
the cliff. At the foot of the steps is a bastion which evidently 
flanked a gateway. There are remains of six Jarge and three small 
buildings, all modern. The head-quarters or kacheri is only marked 
by a large fig tree. The only building thoroughly recognizable 
is the powder magazine on the west which is about thirty feet square 
with strong stone walls three feet thick and seven feet high and 
three feet of brick on the top. The walls of the fort were originally 
of large square cut blocks of unmortared stone, but were afterwards 
added to in many places. They are in most places fully four feet 
thick and inchiding the rampart about eight feet thick. There was 
a parapet of lighter work mostly ruined. The fort has three large 
water tanks about forty feet square and six small ones for storage 
of water and grain. But there is no living spring inside the fort. 
The largest tank is in the southem face and is quite thirty feet 


deep. The tanks were emptied when the fort was dismantled by. 


blowing up the outer sides which were formed by the ramparts and 
letting the water empty itself down the hill side. On the west is 
a sort of nose projecting beyond and a little lower than the main 
ridge of the fort, also strongly fortified. There is a narrow promenade 
on the ridge at the foot of the scarp and on the north side is a large 
cave with excellent water and partly used for storage purposes. The 
village lies about 300 feet below on a ledge of the northern hill 
slope. To its immediate west is a dense temple grove of jambhul 
and afijan. The village of Voholi, on the north side of this range, 
the inhabitants of which were part of the hereditary garrison, is in 
a hollow to the north-west. Khelafija fort is said to have been built 
by the Bhoj Rajas of Panhala who flourished in the twelfth century. 
Its remarkable strength was noticed by Mr. Elphinstone who says 
it could scarcely be taken if resolutely defended. The guns on the 
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Kefijalgad fort opened fire before surrendering to the detachment 
sent by General Pritzler up the Wai valley about the 26th of 
March 1818. 

Khatav (Khativ T ; 16° 45’ N, 74° 50° E; RS. Koreginv 16m.NW ; 
p. 5,580) village, eight miles north-west of Vadij the taluka head- 
quarters, gives its name to the Khatav taluka. Under the Maratha 
government (1760-1818) Khativ was the chief town in the paragana 
called after it. The town is walled and has two gates at the east 
and west ends of its market street, with two or three large mansions 
belonging to families of importance under the Maratha rule. The 
surrounding wall and the mansions stand in a much ruined state. 


To the north-west of the town in an open space is an old Hemad- 
panti temple of Mahadev, now almost entirely deserted. However, 
people regularly visit the temple for darshan. It consists of an image 
chamber and vestibule (17’ x 15’) shaped in the old cruciform plan. 
The image chamber is square inside and contains a ling. East of the 
image chamber is the hall open only at the front, and the side walls 
are four feet thick at the centre from which they narrow to the front 
and back. The same.style of wall is found at Parali and Mahuli. In 
front is an open space thirteen feet broad, partly blocked by. 
a balustrade three fect high and four feet broad. In addition to the 
side walls the roof is supported on sixteen pillars eight of which 
on the sides are embedded in the walls, and eight in the centre are 
free, The pillars are of the usual type, a shaft of a single block cut 
into different courses, rectangular basement, and the rest cylindrical, 
octagonal or again rectangular with a capital consisting of a bracket 
branching in four directions. In the centre of the Mandap is a round 
slab on which the Nandi usually rests. The compartment formed 
by its four pillars has a well carved roof slightly doomed. The others 
are of the lozenge pattern, three rows of slabs disposed one on the 
top of the other so as to form three concentric squares, the diagonals 
of the upper touching the centre of the side of the lower square. 
The front of the balustrade is most beautifully carved in a sort of 
rail pattern as at Parali, Mahuli, and other Hemadpanti temples. 
The whole structure is of large blocks of unmortared stone. The 
roof above is flat and has traces of a spire apparently pyramidal. 
The usual broad caves remain but they are probably’ restorations as 
the slabs are small and mortar is used. Close to the north of this is 
a small canopy of still larger blocks of stone and containing an idol of 
Maruti. About fifty yards west is a modern Mahadev temple (60’x 20’) 
with a brick spire and image chamber and a long stone mandap, It is 
surrounded by rude cloisters lining a court yard (100’ x 50’). 
A fair is held at the temple in July-August or Shr@van. In the town 
itself in a street branching from about the centre of the chief street 
which runs north and south is another old temple of Narayan 
restored almost beyond recognition. There is also about a quarter of 
a mile north of the town a Musalman idgah or place of prayer. Fakirs 
living near the dargdh take care of the holy place. The earliest men- 
tion of Khatav is in 1429, when the Durgadevi famine having laid 
waste the country and the chicf places of strength having fallen into 
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he hands of local chiefs, Malik-ut-Tujjar the Bahamani governor of 
Jaulatabad with the hereditary officers or deshmukhs went through 
he country restoring order, and their first operations were directed 
gainst some Ramoshis in Khatav Desh'. When (1688-1689), the 
foghals invaded the country, Krshnariv Khativkar was actively 
ssisting them and was made by them a leading deshmukh?. 


After the death of Aurangzeb Marathas took possession of the 
crritory. Krshnariv Khativkar, however held his own and tried 
0 raise trouble by joining the side of Taribit but was soon 
wer powered by Shahn's’ sardars Balaji Vishvanath and Shripatrav 
*ratinidht in 1718. 


Khdtgun (Khatav T; 17° 40’ N, 74° 20° E; RS. Koreganv 14 m. 
NW; p. 1,682). In Khatav is a small village on the right bank of 
he Yerl& eleven miles north of Vaduj. Not far from village is the 
veir, whence start the two original Yerli canals connected with the 
Nher storage tank", In the south-west corner of the village is the 
thrine of a Musalman saint or pir, a small mosque but with an inner 
shamber much like a Hindu shrine or g@bhdérad, which contains the 
‘omb of the saint. The saint lived and died at. Vadganv thirteen 
niles south-west of Vadiij and a hybrid-mosque temple at Khatav was 
nuilt in his honour by his Hindu disciple. The mosque is in a fairly 
sood condition and repairs are regularly made to it. A fair in honour 
of the saint is held at Khatgufi in March when about 40 to 50 thousand 
Musalmans and Hindus attend. 

Kiki (Wai T; 17° 50° N, 74° OO BE; RS. Wathar 14 m.NE; 
p. 2,768), a small village twelve miles south-east of Wai and about 
three miles east of the junction of the Poona ané. Wai-Paficvad roads 
is remarkable for a group of ancicnt temples. The village is about 
a mile west of the Candan Vandan forts and is easily reached on 
foot or on horseback from Pajicvad, a favourite camp on_ the 
Poona-Bangalore road three miles west. The temples are situated in 
an enclosure about 120 feet square. Two are in complete ruins, the 
one razed to its foundations and the other, a mere heap of stones. 
The third is evidently built largely from the stones of the second and 
on the plan of the first. It faces east and consists of an outer hall 
or mandap eighteen feet square, flat roofed and open at the sides, 
leading by a door in the west into an inner hall twenty-three feet 
square. This hall leads into three shrines each six feet square in 
the north, west and south. Thus the plan of the whole temple is 
cruciform, Each of the shrines is connected with the inner hall by 
a vestibule and while the inside is square, on the outside the courses 
of masonry overlap each other so that the plan of each shrine is also 
cruciform. There is no sign of any ancient spire or tower. The 
roof outside has lately been sloped with mortar and brick and 
mounted with a small urn or kalas. The mandaps are supported 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. 1, 50. 

2 Marathas, Vol, 3, 305. 

* Details of the Yerla canals and the Nher storage reservoir are given above 
in the Chapter ‘ Agriculture and Irrigation’ 
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each by sixteen pillars in four rows of four each, The central fou 
form a large square of twelve feet in the inner mandap and of te 
feet in the outer leaving side passages 54 and 44 feet wide respectively 
The walls of the inner mandap and shrines are here less than fou 
feet thick and the height from ten to twelve feet. The outer manda: 
has in place of walls the usual balustrade forming the back of a ston 
bench. There is nothing remarkable in the decoration of the oute 
mandap. The pillars are of the usual Hindu type in plainly dresses 
rectangular, cylindrical and octagonal courses. An exception is on 
of the four central pillars which is carved like those of the inne 
mandap. The decoration of the inner mandap is elaborate. Th: 
four centre pillars are claborately carved in floral and arabesqu: 
patterns. The centre rectangular course is panelled with figures i 
relief representing on-the two northern pillars the exploits of Krshn: 
and on the southern those of Maruti. The basements are supporter 
by figures of satellites, male and female. The portals of the shrine 
vestibules have a wainscoting of figures similarly sculptured in relief 
The execution is in all cases superior to anything elsewhere to h« 
found in the district. All this carving comes from the ruined temples 
Each shrine contains.a ling with a case or shdlunkha, the northerr 
also containing an-image of Bhairav. In the centre square of thc 
outer mandap is a mutilated stone Nandi or sacred bull. On the 
plinth in front of the outer shrme are a few almost unreadable letters 
said to be the words Shingiindev Raja to whom the building of this 
temple is ascribed. To its north is the old and probably original 
temple exactly similar in plan and dimensions with the present one 
in which only three lings now remain. To its east is the other old 
temple whose walls remain but the roof has fallen in and the mandap 
is a.shapeless heap of stones. In the south-west corner of the 
enclosure is an ancient well about twenty feet square and _ thirty 
deep but choked up. All the images in the new temple including 
the Nandi have their noses broken off, it is said, by the emperor 
Aurangzeb. The stones of the original temple are also said to have 
heen taken to Wii by the Bijaptr general Afzalkhan when leading the 
expedition which terminated in his death at Chhatrapati Shivaji’s 
hand. A number of cracks are seen in the temple walls, the mandap 
and the roof cansing the rain water to leak inside, A small fair is 
held in honour of Bhairay on Dasand, the bright tenth of Ashvin or 
September-October. 


Kinhai (Koreganv T; 17° N, 74° E; RS. Satara Road, 5 m. 
p. 2,200) seven miles almost due north of Koregany is a village which 
belonged to the Pant Pratinidhi. It was a village of the former 
princely State of Aundh and was included in Koregivv taluka after 
the merger of the princely States. Kinhai is best reached from 
Koreginv hy following the Pandharpiir road for a mile and then 
taking a track which branches off due north and passes by Cifich 
village on to a made road originally built by the Pant Pratinidhi. 
The village lies on either hank of a feeder of the Vasna which always 
holds water. The soil is good and the country round thickly studded 
with mangoes. To the north and north-west is a spur of steep hills 
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at the end of which rises the ancient fort of Nandgiri (3,537). On 
the south-east are two small hills divided by a gorge to the east 
of which is the temple of Yamnai Devi, the patron goddess of the 
Pratinidhi family. This temple of Yamnii Devi has a fortified 
appearance and with its battlements and towers is visible for many 
miles on all sides throughout the Koreganv taluka. The village 
consists of a broad street running north-west and south-east and 
crossing the stream into the Peth or market quarters and thence 
continuing to the road mentioned up towards the temple and on 
through the small gorge between the two hills to Koreginv. The 
Pratinidhi had a handsome mansion or vada in the village, the lower 
part of stone and the upper part of brick with an enclosure or court 
surrounded by strong walls. The mansion contains some reception 
rooms of handsome size and proportions in the local style. Usually 
one of the wives and a son of the Pratinidhi resided there. The 
mansion now houses the office of the vahivdtddr of the Kinhai 
Wards’ Estate and a District School Board School. On the right 
bank of the stream behind the Pant’s mansion is a small temple of 
Mahadev about thirty feet by fifteen witha flight of steps leading 
down to the stream. It consists of an open sided mandap and an 
image-chamber with a spire. The pillars are imitations of the early’ 
Hindu style. The spire is of brick with stone ornamentation. The 
temple of Yamnai Devi lies on the summit of a somewhat pointed 
hill about 350 to 400 feet above the plain. The way up to it is by 
the road before mentioned which close to the gorge is left on the 
right for a flight of 300 steps with a stone balustrade on each side. 
The steps are made of slabs quarried from the surrounding rock and 
are in excellent repair. Numbers of people may be seen ascending 
and descending the steps on Tuesday and Friday, the holy days of 
the goddess. The temple court, irregular and nearly oval is entered 
from the west by a pointed archway with a music chamber or 
nagarkhand on the top. The rock is fenced with a solid masonry 
wall about twelve feet high from inside, and outside in places from 
thirty to forty feet high. At the eastern end is a small entrance 
from 2 path communicating with a spring half-way down the south 
slope of the hill. There are cloisters with a terrace on the left or 
south side of this entrance and on the north a large solid but plain 
amp pillar or dipma]. The pillar was broken years ago by lightning 
and as this was said to he the third time of its being struck, it was 
thought ominous to repair it. The temple is a plain structure about 
forty feet by twenty feet with a flat roofed hall or mandap supported 
on three rows of four pillars about eighteen inches square at the 
base and plain imitations of the early Hindu style. The image- 
chamber or gabhdrd is square and contains an image of devi in black 
stone ornamented with jewels and embroidered apparel and displayed 
with much pomp by means of a mirror casting light upon it from 
outside. The courtyard is paved and immediately in front of the 
mandap is a stone embedded in the pavement and containing 
vents inade to receive coins to be laid in them for presentation to 
the goddess. A yearly fair is held in her honour from Kartik 
Paurnimd onwards for 15 days, when about 10,000 people attend. 
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The Pratinidhi family were hereditary kulkarnis or accountants of 
Kinhai and several of the neighbouring villages and it was from that 
position that Parashuram Trimbak raised himself till he was appointed 
the third Pratinidhi in 1,700. 


Kole (Karad T; 17° 10’ N, 74° 55 E; RS, Karad 12 m. NE; 
p. 2,678) in the Vang valley about eight miles west-south-west of 
Karad is a village lining both banks of a stream which joins the Ving 
at its northern end. The village was originally the head-quarters 
of a petty division or mahal comprising the Vang valley and the 
starting point of much of the carrying trade over the Mala pass by 
Dhebevadi. It is an agricultural village with a few traders. A large 
fair attended by about five thousand people is held on the bright 
fifth of Mdgh (January-February) in honour of a Hindu ascetic 
named Ghadge Bova, a devotee of Vithoba who flourished about 
eight generations ago. His disciple Kushraba has built a small 
temple in honour of the God which is much resorted to by people 
from the surrounding villages. A school building and a samdj 
mandir were constructed under the community development scheme 
and with the help of=popular contribution. Activities such as 
agricultural and cattle shows, youth chibs were also carried out 
during the block period: 


Koreganw (Koreganv T; 17° 40’ 74° 10’ E; RS.; p. 7,230) is the 
headquarters of the Koregany taluka. The village has a large street 
passing east and west and another passing north and south. The 
Pandharpir road runs east on the north side of the town and Deir 
road from the other side of the stream on the west, At the same 
point, joins the Satara road, which crosses the Vasna by a good 
stone bridge about three-quarters of a mile south. The Rahimatpiir 
road runs round the east of the town. Koreginv lies on a stream 
known as the Tilganga which holds water throughout the year 
and forms the water-supply of the town. Its banks are well studded 
with mango and other trees. There is a good Government, rest-house 
on the north of the Indaipiir road. A camp is formed in the man- 
grove to the south of the town, but a much better one is an excellent 
grove on the left bank of the Tilganga about a mile up the stream 
and north of Koreginv within the boundaries of the fertile village of 
Kumthe. 


The town has no tap system but depends for its water-supply on 
the river and wells. Jowar, ground-nuts and potatoes form the 
main crops in the vicinity of the town. A bridge over the Tilganga. 
is constructed at Koreganv on the Satara-Pandharpir road. Under 
the community development scheme a chévadi building and a well 
were built. Public contributions amounted to one-half of the 
expenditure. The town has a number of public buildings e.g., 
revenue and police offices, village panchayat office, a civil judge's 
court, a high-school, a market yard and a State Transport Depot. 


Kusriid (Patan T; 17° 15 N, 78° 50’ E; RS. Karad 26 m. E: 
p. 982) is a small village about six miles dne south of Patan on 
Karad-Ciplin road. On way from Patan to Kusrtid the Koyna is 
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to be crossed where ferries are run in the season, It has near it 
a curious cave temple. The cave is on the north slope of a hill 
spur about a quarter of a mile south of the village and three hundred 
feet above the plain. -A red spot in the slope marks its existence 
and a scramble up shows it to be a natural cave about fifty feet Jong 
and thirty-cight deep with a stream from the hill top pouring over 
the edge of the rock. The cave contains a large stone image of God 
Ganapati painted red and about four feet high and four feet wide. 
Behind it on a crescent is a row of rude life-size sculptures made of 
mud and cowdung. The figures arc of men and women and are 
represented standing in various attitudes, Some of the men have 
the large head-dresses given to kings and Gods in the old representa- 
tions and the women have wooden bangles on their wrists and the 
arms ubove the clbow. A passage about five feet wide behind the 
row of figures leads to a chamber about ten feet square in which 
is a Mahadev liig, There is another chamber at the north-west 
corner of the large cave. These chambers are hewn out of the 
rock, but the large cave is natural. The God Ganpati sculptures 
are probably not very old. The execution.is fair in some but the 
people of the place ascribe them,an untohd-antiquity. To guard 
against their being injured by wild animals, the front of the cave 
_was blocked up by a mud and stone wall about ten feet from the 
edge of the cave thus having a verandah formed by the overshadow- 
ing rock. 

Lohare (Wai T; 18° 00’ N, 73° 25° EK; RS. Wathir 22m. SE; 
p.-731) See Wai. 

Mahdbalegvar’ (Mahabalesvar Pett; 17° 55°.N, 73° 35 E; RS, 
Wathir 40m. S; p. 4,972) about ‘eighteen miles north-west of 
Medha, twenty miles west of Wai, and about thirty-three miles 
north-west of Satara, is one of the ‘health=resorts of Maharashtra 
State, situated on one of the Sabyadri spurs. The height averages 
4,500 feet above the sea, and at Sindolaé ridge the highest point 
reaches 4,710. . Several spurs standing out from the north and west 
of the main body of the hill form promontories that command magni- 
ficient views of the precipitous slopes of the Sahyadri hills and of 
the valleys below. At the heads of the ravines that run between 
these points the streams, issuing from springs in the higher part of 
the hill, fall over ledges of trap rock in cascades, one of which is 
about 2,000 feet from the lip of the fall to the bottom of the valley. 


Except in the east and extreme north the top of the hill is wooded 
to the very' edge of the scrap, and though only in a few sheltered 
glades are there trees of any great size, the wood is so dense that 
it forms one vast waving stretch of rich foliage, broken by the 
chimneys and roofs of the higher houses and by the varieties of shade 
from the olive leaf of the pisd to the blue-green of the jambhu] and 


1 This account has been mainly contributed by Dr. McConaghy, formerly 
Superintendent of Mahabaleshvar for the first edition. Besides by the 
name Mahabaleshvar or the Very Mighty God, which it takes from a famous 
temple of Shiv of that name, the station is called Nahar by the lower 
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other fruit-bearing trees. Vhe deep-cut roads and paths, bordered 
by a thick undergrowth of bracken and shaded by —moss-covered 
trees, are like the views ina highland hill side. But the 
yesemblance ceases with the sudden ending of road and shade at 
one of numerous points that overlook the ravines, perhaps 2,000 feet 
deep, bounded on the opposite side by the steep bare wall of one 
of the flat-topped Deccan ridges or by the Jow castellated outline 
of a Maratha hills fort. 

The hills to the south-west diffcr considerably from those to the 
south and east. To the south-west the outlines are bolder aud 
irregular and their sides are fairly clothed with trees and brush- 
wood. To the south and east with a lighter rainfall the sides are 
utterly bare, and the forms, worn only by the sun and rain, are 
flat-topped and monotonous. The pressure of population on the 
arable land has driven tillage up the sides of some of the less pre- 
cipitous hills, where the wearing of the soil can be stopped by low 
terraces resting on stone walls, which lend somewhat of a Rhenish 
or Italian character to the view. In clear air before or after rain, 
often parts, and in rare cases,-the whole of a fifty miles range of 
sea, shows extending from about the Shastri in Ratnagiri to a little 
south of Janjira. But the coust line cannot be traced except near 
the Savitri river. The distance to the sea along this range of view 
varies as the river from thirty to fifty miles. 


The beauties of the hill vary much at different seasons. Most 
persons probably think it at its best in October immediately after 
the cessation of the southavest. monsoon. Many spots are then 
carpeted with wild Howers. The wild arrowroot lily fills every 
glade and in numberless spots are found wild rose and sweet pea. 
The ferns are then imyleaf..-The less frequented paths and open 
spots are soft with turf. Every: bank and stone, the rugged cliffs 
of the hills themselves, are dazzlingly green with moss and grass. 
The streams are at the fullest. A fall of rain of tropical violence 
probably occurs and the Yenna falls become imposmg, while the 
faces of the cliffs are lighted with innumerable silver rills and 
dazzling sprays. At this time are to be scen the most distant views. 
The hills stand out agaiust the sky in wonderful relief. In the 
mornings the ravines are filled with fleecy rolls of mist or with 
a wealth of dark bluc shadow. In the evenings great clouds gather 
and impart endless variety of light and shade to the landscape and 
of glorious colour to the rays of the setting sun. Few lights are more 
majestic than that of the great thunderstorm of this season sweeping 
the adjacent valleys or over the distant sea. The breezes though 
strong are sweet and the bracing cold of the evenings is met with 
a cheerful fire. 


But the favourite season for visiting is from March to June. The 
reason of course is the escape thereby afforded from the heat of the 
plains. But the grass, wild flowers and ferns are now gone and the 
streams and waterfalls are dry. Haze obstructs the view and the 
eye is fatigued by glare. Still then too the hill has its peculiar 
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beauties. The evergreen forests are renewing their foliage and 
impart a fresh verdure to the Jandscape. There is the tawny 
bracken not unlovely and the mighty heights of the Ghats are 
perhaps more imposing than when delicately clothed as in October 
at many of their most rugged portions. 


Towards the end of May the mists begin to creep up and 
thunder-storms lay the dust and cool the air. Few scenes are more 
tairy-like than the valleys on a May morning filled with mist, the 
fragments of which as it rises gild and throw into relief the finest of 
the surrounding peaks. At this time too the strawberry is in full 
fruit and the gardens are brilliant with heliotrope, geranium and 
fuchsias, and roses, where carcd for, do well. 


At all times the hill is most attractive, and not its least attractions 
are the exccllent drives as well as walks which give access to all its 
parts. In this it contrasts happily with most hill stations, 
Ootacarnund always excepted. 


“The station, called Malcolm Peth after Sir John Malcolm, includes 
all lands within a radius of five miles-from the Frere Hall. Most 
of this land is reserved for forest» and~ is called the Five Mile 
Reserve, It includes the lands of sixty-five villages, fifty-six 
from the favli and nine from the Wai-talukas of Satara. These 
villages are usually from four to twenty huts surrounded by 
a few fields. Each village has a certain amount of land set apart 
for tillage and grazing, the rest being covered with thick evergreen 
forest.”* 

Mahabalegvar is reached by three chief roads, the Poona road 
from the east branching off from the Poona-Satari road at Sural, 
the Satara and Kelghar road from the south-east, and the Fitz- 
Gerald pass road from the west. In travelling to Mahadbalesvar 
from Suri] the Poona road begins to rise almost immediately 
after leaving Wat aud climbs along the north face of a steep 
anid barven range of hills almost as far as  Pafcgani, a distance 
of about cight miles. Frequent tums open fine views of the 
upper Krshna valley and of the hills that face Mahabalesvar 
which are nearly as barren as those up which the road winds. One 
or two points give a glimpse of the peaks of Torna (4,605) and 
Rajgad (3,992), and at the highest point of one steep rise, the 
wood-encircled temple and village of Mahibaleshvar is seen, but 
again lost when the curve of the road tums to the south-west. 
Except along the banks of the Krshna and its tributaries there is 
little vegetation. The sides of the hills are terraced in a few places 
for the growth of coarse grain, but the rest is utterly bare. 

At the top of this ascent the little settlement of Paficgam 
(ht. 4,000; P. 4,337) breaks pleasantly on the view with its long 
lines of casuarina trees and bamboos in which are bedded a number 
of substantial little houses, buildings of residential schools, hotels 
and a market. Until Pafichgani is passed there is no view to the 


4 Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency (Satara), Vol. XIX, 
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south or south-east, but ubout u mile further the road to 
Mahabalesvar strikes along the cdge of a deep valley that opens 
on the southern plains with YavteSvar and the Satara fort (3,307) 
in the back ground. The hills round Paficgani are flattopped and, 
except close to the station, untilled. In the valleys below, the 
streams, so long as they keep running, are used to water small 
patches of wheat or vegetables, but the bulk of the crops, consisting 
of rice or ndchni is harvested soon after the end of the rains and 
only stubble is left to mark the patches of tillage. A little beyond 
Pajicgani the road rises with several ups and downs to 
Mahabaleévar, passing along the table land which forms the top of 
this spur of the Mahabalesvar, system of hills. About half-way 
between the two stations, signs of a heavy rainfall appear in the 
richness of the bracken and other ferns and in the numbers of 
bulbous plants which flourish nowhere but near the western crest of 
the Sahyadris, The valley of the Yenna is soon reached, along the 
north-eastern side of which the road is carricd to the cimbankment 
of the lake immediately below the station. The Yenni falls are not 
visible though the rocks near them can be made out. Unlike the 
Paficgani spur the south-western side of the valley up which the 
road to Satara winds is clothed with scrub jungle. The gardens, 
begun by the Chinese conviets and continued by Jocal workmen 
whom they have taught, are seen on both banks of the upper Yenna, 
on the south-west of «which close to Mahabalegvar, the view is 
bounded by the ridge of Sindola the highest point of the hill, From 
the Jake the road winds round one or two small valleys to the Frere 
Hall, from which all distances-are calculated. 


For those who haye time a better route is from Bombay by the 
Fitz-Gerald pass with district bungalow at Disganv in Koliba, and 
inspection bungalow..at Vada at the foot of the Fitz-Gerald pass. 
Coasting steamers touch Bankot at the mouth of the Savitri and 
from Bankot small steamers or boats ply twenty-four miles up to 
Dasganv. Leaving Polidpur eighteen miles from Dasganv, the line 
goes by the old KincSvar road for five and half miles. Jt then 
branches to the left, gradually climbing round the western and 
northern shoulders of Pratapgad for sixteen miles to the Vada 
bungalow on the first plateau. From Vada the road winds ten miles 
more, round the valleys between Bombay and Sidney Points, and 
passing close under Bombay Point, rises easily from the east of it 
into the Bombay Point road by the Terraces. The scenery along 
this route is very fine, but it is very dusty below the hill in the hot 
weather. 

The geology of the hills is simple, trap overlaid by a light capping 
of iron clay. The trap shows in most ravines and in horizontal belts 
on the sides of the hill, which are more numerous and much less 
deep than the trap scarps in the range further north, The Maha- 
baleSvar trap is often columnar and accompanied by crystallised 
quartz, apophyllite, stilbite, and scolecite found in cavities. The 
iron clay contains a variable proportion of peroxide of iron which 
used to be extracted by a class of men called Dhavads. But orders 
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cestricting the use of charcoal put a stop to the manutacture of iron. 
The laterite ends on tho Satara road 64 miles from the Frere Hall, 
on the Poon’ road 133 miles, and on the Mahad road 24 miles. 

As the laterite capping is nowhere very thick, the substratum of 
water-bearing trap is soon reached, and a well sunk to a moderate 
deapth, say from thirty to fifty feet, will yield a cértain supply: of 
water. In this respect the station presents a most favourable 
contrast to Matherin, The Yenna lake, with an area of about 
twenty-eight acres and an average depth of ten feet, constructed by 
Chhatrapati Appisaheb Mahiraj, Raji of Satara, in 1842 on the 
request of the then Governor of Bombay, Sir James Rivett Lawrence 
and fed by perennial springs, not only adds to the beauty of the 
hill-top, but both directly and indirectly aids in watering a line of 
small gardens that stretch to a considerable distance below. Jt 
helps directly by means of a stream that issues from the lake and 
ultimatcly grows into the Yenna river; and it helps indirectly by 
raising the general spring level in the gardens so that a sufficient 
supply of water can be drawn from a shallow dip wel), by means of 
a bucket and bamboo pole weighted withea large stone and worked 
by a single Jabourer. The little streams that flow from the upper 
parts of the hill into the larger streams are so long as they last 
used in cultivation by means of artificial water-courses. The 
drinking water is generally excellent. For drinking water the 
municipality has 19 public wells and two chlorinated tanks viz. the 
Bishop Tank and the Elphinstone Tank, They are disinfected 
periodically, In addition, there are 230 private wells. To augment 
the water supply which runs short in May when the station is full of 
visitors, the Govermnent Internal Distribution Scheme of Mahia- 
balesvar was completed recently (March, 1961), The scheme 
supplies piped water and consists of pumping, arrangements on the 
Elphinstone Tank, a reservoir, settling tanks and a dam. 

From early October to June the climate is bracing and healthy ; 
suiting most constitutions except those suffering from such chronic 
complaints as liver or heart disease. Some rain usually falls in 
October and the place is a little damp and the evenings misty ; the 
average mean temperature is 19-3° C, In November, December and 
January the climate is dry with occasionally strong easterly winds 
cold cnough to make a fire in the evening almost neccssary ; the 
average mean temperature of these months is 17-4° C and the cold 
season ends about the middle of the month. The hottest time of the 
year is gencrally from about the 12th of March to the middle of 
April, when, during the day, the temperature rises to a little over 
32-2° C. About 20th April the wind changes to the west, and cool 
moist, and invigorating sca breezes set in and gather strength as the 
season passes. In May there are occasional showers and thunder- 
storms; the air grows moister and clouds and mist often fill the 
valleys. Ou most hot weather mornings the hill sides are covered 
with white clouds which completely veil the Konkan, but these 
disappear as the day advances. The rainy season usually begins 
early in June, but a number of visitors remain on the hill till the 
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middle of the month, As different houses are emptivd, the owners 
cover them round with rain screens made of Kolamb and other grass 
so as to protect the walls ayainst the heayy rains. Most of the 
dealers and hawkers leave the bazar at the end of the season; 
but a number of Vianis and the poorer classes remain. They 
completely surround their houses with screens, leaving only a smal) 
opening on the side furthest from the prevailing wind. The Vaais 
carry on their:trade to a Jimited extent as the people who inhabit 
the hill and surrounding villages are too poor to lay in sufficient 
supplies for the monsoon. During these months it is gencrally very 
cloudy and misty, and the rain, though not incessant, falls for the 
greater part of the time. It is usually heaviest in July, and 30 centi- 
meters or more are occasionally registered in a day. Every spring 
becomes a torrent und much damage is done to roads and gardens. 
“The difference between the wet season and the dry season is strongly’ 
marked at Mahabalesvar. The wet season begins with the onset 
of the South-West monsoon early in June and lasts till the second 
week of October. The station receives the full force of the monsoon 
current on account of its situation on the crest of the Ghits and in 
the four months, June.to September more than 95 per cent. of the 
annual rainfall of 266” (675-64 centimeters) is received. In July and 
August there is hardly a day without rain, while in June and Septem- 
ber rainfall occurs on three days out of four. The rainfall in October, 
which occurs at the end of the monsoon, is much less than in the 
main monsoon months, and is less than 3 per cent. of the annual 
fall”.* 

With abundant water and plentiful manure from street sweepings 
and other manure, gardening is carried on with great success. 
Foreign vegetables are grown wlong the banks of the Yenna and other 
streams, where there -arealso beds of strawberries and other fruit. 
The excessive rainfall prevents the cultivation of most European 
fruit trees, though they flourish at Paiegani about ten miles east. 
Potatoes locally known as red potatoes are largely grown and highly’ 
esteemed in the Poona aud Bormbay markets, 

Among exotics may be mentioned a few oak trees, grown from 
acorns. The ficld crops are chiefly wheat, ndchni or négli, savd vari, 
coarse rice, and a little barley. Sugarcane is found only in a few 
spots which haye a plentiful supply of water. As a rule the crops 
are harvested in the early season, so that the cultivators, unable to 
occupy themselves with cold weather sowings, have to seek other 
means of subsistence during the rest of the year. Except near water- 
course, the soil is barren, and, as a rule, yields scanty crops. The local 
grain is always poor and is seldom used by any but the growers 
and a few servants. 

The principal birds more of them heard than seen are the 
nightingales, spurfowl, bird of paradise, and golden oricl sometimes 
called the mango bird. But the singing and colourful birds of 
“® From Messrs’ Doraiswamy Iyer and Ishver Dass’s Diurnal Variation of Rain- 

fall at Mahableshwar, (issucd, in Scicntifie Note No. 105, by the Indian 
Meteorological Department, Poona,), 
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Mahabalesvar like kingfishers, woodpeckers, cuckovs, thrushes, 
roney-suckers are the real fauna that go to enchance the beauty of 
he place. A number of venomous snakes are found, of which the 
vig (naja tripudians), Phursc (Bebis carinata), Ghoyas, and manyar 
we the commonest, Phurse are found in great numbers and though 
mall are very poisonous. Of the larger wild animals, tigers, panthers, 
and leopards, and of the smaller spotted and four-horned deer and 
hog, are occasionally seen on the hill and in the surrounding villages. 
Hyenas come out of their dens on a moonlight night, monkeys ot 
tairly larger size if left alone seldom make a nuisance of themselves. 
Sdmbars are also found, 


Since ages it has been recognised that at MahabaleSvar lies the 
source of the great Krshna, Yenna, Koyna, Savitri and Gayatri. 
Mahabalesvar, from the beginning of the 17th century, was under the 
subjection of different rulers, Hindus and Muslims. 


The! first European visitor to the Mahabalesvar hills, the late 
General F. Lodwick, on hearing from the Late Raja of Satara of the 
boundless beauty of this place, explored the region in the summer 
of 1824. The celebrated promontory of Siduey point is re-named 
aiter him as he first sct his foot’ there. He made his way, with 
a walking stick in hand, through the dense and. tigerish forest, to 
the edge of that grand precipice, without any encounter with the 
wild beasts that then infested the place in numbers; but a day* or 
two after, his dog, when close to him, was carried off by a panther. 
He was also the first to bring the subject betore the public through 
the medium of newspapers. He was followed by General Briggs, 
Resident of Satara, who in 1826 built a cottage and prevailed on 
the Raja to construct an excelleut carriage road from his capital to 
the present station. Little further was done till Sir J. Malcolm, 
Governor of Bombay (1827-1830), zealously took up the matter, 
established an experimental convalescent hospital for European 
soldiers, and, by his personal residence at the hills in the hot season 
of 1828, attracted a crowd of visitors. In the same scason, Colonel 
Robertson, the successor of General Briggs, built a house at the sta- 
tion. In November 1828, Sir J. Malcolm returned to the hills 
bringing with him Dr, Williamson specially appointed to the duty 
of reporting on the climate and fitness of the locality for a sanatorium. 
Sites were now selected for some public buildings ; the Governor's 
residence on Mount Charlotte, called after Lady Malcolm, was 
commenced ; und a proclamation was soon afterwards issued by the 
Raja of Satara, inviting settlers to his newly founded village ot 
Malcolm Peth or ‘Malcolm-Ville*. The Raji also undertook to 
continue the high road onward over the hill and down the Radtondya 
or Rotunda pass to the boundary of the British territory in the 
Konkan, from which point the former English Government agreed 
to construct 2 similar road down the Pir pass through Mahad to 


Dasganv in Kolaba, the most convenient harbour on the Savitri or 
Bankot river. These works were completed in 1830. Next season, 


1 Murray's Bombay Handbook (2nd Edition), 198-99, 
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Parsce shopkeepers made their appearance, and Government employe: 
a number of Chinesc convicts in cultivating an extensive garder 
whence supplies of the finest vegetables, especially potatoes, were 
speedily drawn. The convicts, about. twelve in number, came from 
the English settlements to the East and after working out their time 
in chains remained at the place, married, and improved their condi- 
tion, with the proverbial frugality and industry of their race. 
A public subscription was raised to make bridle roads to the most 
picturesque points and in a few years the station reached a flourishing 
condition, Mahabaleshvar was ceded in 1828, by the Satara Raja 
in exchange for the village of Khandala in Wai, and in 1848 was 
incorporated in the Sitira collectorate on the lapse of the Satara 
State to the ex-British Government. 


From 1827 to 1866 the management of the station was carried on 
by a committee. During this time it was chiefly maintained from 
imperial revenues which constituted the station fund. In January 
1865, to raise revenue for the improvement of the station, a munici- 
pality was organised, and in May 1866, its limits were extended to 
include the whole of the station. The committee was dissolved 
in April 1867, and the management transferred to a town municipality. 
Its income was limited and therefore, Government contributed from 
the public revenues, 


The population of the town according to 1951 census was 4,872 ot 
which 155 were agriculturists and others 4,717. Of the latter 677 
persons derived their, principal means of livelihood from production 
other than cultivation; 648 from commerce; 148 from transport 
and 8,249 from other services and miscellaneous sources. 


Mahabalegvar inunicipality with an area of 59 sq. miles was 
established in 1939. There are ten elected and two ex-officio 
members in the municipal council. It is governed under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act, 1901. One seat rotating in three wards 
is reserved for women and one for the Scheduled. Custes, Besides 
the managing committee there is the Schools Committee, Assessment 
Committee, Advisory Commmittce on building and construction and 
a Sanitation Comunittec. 

The income of the municipality for the year 1959-60 excluding 
extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 2,96,980; municipal 
rates and taxes being Rs, 2,283,895; revenue derived from municipal 
property and powers apart from taxation Rs, 14,301; grants and 
contributions Rs, 51,234; and miscellaneous Rs. 8,050. Expenditure 
incurred for the same year excluding extraordinary and debt heads 
amounted to Rs, 3,28,819; general administration and collection 
charges being Rs. 63,458; public safety Rs. 1,915; public health 
and convenience Rs. 2,16,426; public instructions Rs. 12,840; 
contributions 35; and miscellaneous Rs, 34,145. 


The town is supplied with piped water from the Bishop tank under 
the Government Internal Distribution Scheme. Besides there are 
19 municipal wells which are disinfected regularly. 
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There is no special drainage system, but lately underground drains 
have been laid in the bazar area. Governmént has completed 
i major portion of the work started in 1956, costing Rs. 75,000. 


There are markets for mutton, beef, fish and vegetables. The 
mutton market built in 1942-43 at a cost of Rs. 8,500 has an accom- 
modation for six stalls. The vegetable market constructed in 
1951-52 at a cost of Rs. 23,700 accommodates eight stalls 
with all modern amenities. Besides there is one Bhaji Adda where 
vegetable gardeners se'l] their produce. 


There are seven miles and five furlongs of tar roads, 34 miles and 
a half furlong metalled and 37 miles of unmetalled reads. 


For fire service the municipality maintains one trailer pump. 


Primary education is compulsory in the town and is managed by the 
District Schoo] Board, Satara. The municipality pays its contribu- 
tion on the basis of 5 per cent. of the annual letting value. There 
is one High School owned by a private institution called the Seth 
Gangadhar Makharii High School. There are two private libraries, 
the Frere Library and the Petit Library. The municipality pays 
an annual grant of Rs, 450 to the Petit Library. 


The Morarji Goku]das General Hospital run by the Government 
is the only public dispensary in Mahahalegvar. 


There are five burial and cremation grounds for Hindus, Muham- 
medans, Parsees, Europeans and Goanese. All are managed privately, 
the municipality providing sheds for Hindus and Muhammedans. 


The municipality maintains one park viz. the Seth Gangadhar 
Makharia Garden. The municipality has constructed a ‘Car Park’ 
near Yenna Lake at a cost of Rs. 16,000 in 1958. 


The Frere Hall built in 1864, contains a large reading room and 
a library with a large and well chosen collection of books. The hall 
is given to the MahabaleSvar Club at present. The Petit Library 
has also a good collection of English, Marathi and Gujarati books 
and dailies. The library has a billiards hall. The Mahabalesvar 
Club, the Parsee Gymkhana and the Hindu Gymkhana afford facilities 
for a number of sports activities. The Parsee “Gymkhana offers 
courts for tennis and badminton. Table-tennis and card games 
are also popular among the Parsee Gymkhana visitors. The Hindu 
Gymkhana affords similar facilities and the tournaments on its 
tennis courts constitute an annual feature of Mahibalegvar'’s seasonal 
sports. Fishing, trekking, hunting and boating are another group of 
sporting facilities. The Moragji Gokuldis General Hospital near 
the Petit Library and the Manekbai Gangabai Hindu Sanatorium 
afford medical facilities. There are three primary schools at 


Mahabalesvar, two Marathi and one Urdii; and a high school vis. 


The Makharia High School. The Sarvodaya Kendra, Mahabaleévar 
established in 1949 aims at an alround development of the area. 
The Kendra works in a number of fields viz. bee-keeping, spread of 
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education and literacy, building of roads and wells and providing 
medical aid and water-supply. The Wheat-Rust Station on the. 
Sassoon Road is sponsored by the Department of Agriculture, in 
1942. It is doing valuable work in the development of discase- 
resisting varicties of wheat. There are three Inspection Bungalows 
at Mahiabalesvar. There are three apiaries at Mahabaleévar one 
run by the Khadi and Village Industries Board and the other two 
viz, Madhu Kosh and Madhu Sdgar ren by co-operative 
societies. Mahabalesvar honey known for its quality is in great 
demand in the adjoining areas, There are two mosques at Maha- 
balesvar. The Christ Church originally built in 1842 is near the 
Hospital. The Roman ‘Catholic Church is adjacent to the Petit 
Library and the American Mission Church is on the old Mahabalesvar 
Road. About sixty yards to the west of the Christ Church is the 
Beckwith monument 4,558 feet above sca level and reached by 
a bad stony path. Jt is a plain obelisk about thirty feet high and 
was erected from public subscription at a cost of Rs. 3,000, Sir Sidney 
Beckwith died here in 1831 while commander-in-chief. The subs- 
cribers put up an inscription and Lady Beckwith sent out another 
on a marble tablet. The influence of weather on marble rendered 
the second inscription almost illegible as early as 1843; the first 
inscription remains comparatively uninjured though the writing is 
much obliterated and blackened and can only be read with the 
greatest difficulty. For several years the momument has been 
regarded as sacred by the poorer classes, who resort to it for the 
purpose of obtaining answers to prayers. The first inscription on 
the west face runs : 


“« 


Sacred to the Memory of 


Lieutenant-General_ Sir Thomas Sidney Beckwith, K. C. B., 


Governor and Commander-in-chief of Bombay, and Colonel of 
His Majesty's Rifle Brigade ; 
who, after a long course of distinguished service, expired at his 
Residence on these Hills, on the 15th day of January 
1831, aged 60 years, 

Erected by a small circle of his friends in testimony of their 
admiration for his noble character, and to perpetuate the memory of 
so good and amiable a man.” 


The other inscription on the east face runs : 


“This Tablet is placed by Mary, Lady Beckwith, daughter of 
the late Sir William’ Douglas, of Kilhead, Bart, as a memorial of 
the most devoted affection for her lamented husband, by whose 
sudden death she has been deprived of a most attached partner 
and friend and guide, in whom was combined every amiable 
quality by which the Christian character is adorned, and the 
intercourse of domestic ‘life is endeared-a loss which can only: 
be alleviated by the hope that looks beyond the grave,. The 
sympathizing friends who erected this monument have kindly 
permitted a sorrowing widow. to add her heartfelt: tribute to their.” 
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About 700 vards south-east of the obelisk on the left of the road CHAPTER 19, 
leading to Lodwick Point is the cemctery canopied with the shade =o 
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There are about two hundred bungalows on the hill. Iron roofing 
is becoming more common, as it can be maintained in good repair at 
a trifling expense. As a rule in the hot season all the houses are 
occupied, Of the materials used in building these houses the teak 
came from Bombay, Ratnagiri, Poond, and Kanara, other timber 
from the neighbouring districts, the lime from Wai in Satara, and the 
corrugated iron from Bombay. The properties on the hill are 
generally held on Jease; in a few cases the Government rent has 
been redeemed. In most cases local house agents would furnish the 
amount of rent ete., per season to the would-be bungalow lessees. 
Now according to section 6(i) of the Land Requisition Act, 1948, 
landowners cannot let the whole or portion of their bungalows, tor 
one month or a season to anybody without the prior sanction of the 
Collector of Satara, under whose jurisdiction Mahabaleévar falls. 
A number of house agents have established themselves on the hill 
station since many decades. ‘The..exterior “and, interior of most 
bungalows are fairly good whilst some of the Bombay owners’ 
bungalows resemble, in excellence, their Bombay residences, Besides 
there are fine small cottages situated amidst woody surroundings. 


For those who want to escape from attending to chores of house- 
keeping there are a number of hotels at Mahibalesvar which give 
vegetarian and non-vegetarian food with Indian or European style. 
Most of these hotels have reputation for good food and service. The 
rate per person during the season is from Rs, 8 to Rs. 25 and from 
Rs. 3 to Rs, 10 during the rest of the year, With the exception of the 
monsoonish months — June to September — Mahabalesvar is very 
satisfactorily habitable throughout the rest of the year. The peak 
season is April-May when, to escape the sweltering heat of the 
plains, a large number of visitors come to the hill station. But even 
when all the bungalows are occupied and almost all the hotels are 
packed to capacity’ one rarely finds a feeling of congestion (except 
perhaps in the hazar) for the simple reason that Mahabalegvar is 
very well Jaid out. This being a lucrative period of the year the 
prices of commodities, hotel fees, conveyance fares ete. are usually 
higher than what they are during the rest of the year. 


The* principal points are Arthur seat (4,421) Elphinstone (4,184), Points. 
Sidney or Lodwick (4,067), Bombay, Carnac, Falkland, Sassoon, and 
Babington (4,245) on he Konkan face and Kate’s on the 
Decean face. 


Elphinstone Point is a seven-mile drive from Frere Hall. Two Elphinstone 
miles more lead to Arthur Seat. The cliffs at these points are Point and 
higher than at any of the nearer eminences, These rise from the  Atthur Seat. 
Konkan which is some two thousand five hundred feet below the 


1 Mr, 1. W, P. Mutlr-Mackenzie, Cc. s 
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Jevel of the Koyna valley. The ravine between Elphinstone Point 
and Arthur Seat is the rise of the Savitri river, and the height of the 
cliff at the point where the stream reaches its base is not less probably 
than 3,000 feet. There is a small bungalow at Elphinstone Point, 
which provided accommodation for visitors. The bungalow is now 
out of repairs. MahabaleSvar municipality has now decided to 
demolish it and to construct a new picnic-shed on a suitable spot at 
Arthur seat. The road which passes the Mahiabaleévar temple is 
passable for light vehicles, but is unbridged and abounds in steep 
inclines and sharp curves. From Elphinstone Point to Arthur’s Seat 
it runs close to the edge of the cliffs from which only a small stone 
parapet divides it. Great care should be taken in driving 
through this portion. Arthur Seat, so called after Mr. Arthur Mallet 
who first built a house here, is the highest point of the range in the 
neighbourhood, being 4,421 feet above sea level. The view is of 
immense extent in all directions. North-west over a ridge about five 
hundred. feet lower is scen the Jor valley dense with forest and 
concealing the head waters of the Kyshna. Rajgad (3,992) and 
Torna (4,605), in Pooni and Kangori (2,457) in Kolaba are all 
visible from this point. During the hot weather the haze usually 
obstructs the view, but in October and November these and other 
hills are seen to fine advantage. They form masses of huge rocks 
rugged beyond description and apparently unscalable. In most 
places the vegetation has heen cleared or burnt off them. This adds 
to the wildness of the scene, But notwithstanding its grandeur the 
eye would gladly find some relief from the universal bareness, and 
turns with enjoyment to the masses of foliage on the southern side. 
About half a mile from Arthur Seat itself is a small path, which by 
a scramble, leads down to a spring 200 feet below called the Wishing 
Well. The path follows the line of the cliffs and mounting up meets 
the carriage road at the little cleared spot which constitutes Arthur 
Seat. A very steep and rather unsafe path over the eminence enables 
a good climber to get down to a small ledge known as the window. 
Tt is about 200 fect below the Arthur Seat and once reached gives 
a magnificent view of the extraordinary drop on into the valley below. 
The ledge is so low that the visitor can lean over it and gaze securely 
into the depths below without endangering his balance by straining 
in any’ way. Another circuitous path starts northwards from the 
Seat and is a safer way of reaching the window. Beyond the window 
a leag spur projects into the Konkan, and by the path above mentioned 
the people habitually pass the range, sometimes even with heavy 
burdens. Considerable time is usually necessary for sceing 
Elphinstone Point and Arthur Seat. The best plan is to send out 
provisions and make a Jong morning of it. 


The way to Sidney or Lodwick Point, which is nearly three miles 
north-west of the bazar, is to follow the Mahad road and take the 
second turning to the right. One more turning is met and the right 
hand should again be chosen. The road, though steep is well adapted 
for carriages. It follows the northern slope of the spur through dense 
though small forest and opens on to a space at the base of a sort of 
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promontory two hundred yards long. The carriage way extends 
to the top of a rise in the promontory on which the Lodwick monu- 
ment has been placed. Beyond this again, is the extreme cnd of the 
Point known as the Nose or Elephant Head 4,067 feet above sea 
level. This must be reached on foot, as it is connected with the rest 
of the spur by a narrow ridge not more than five or six feet wide with 
a deep drop on each side. This should be crossed with caution. 
The Nose or Elephant Head end of the point is only twelve feet 
wide and the sides have a drop of over 2,500 feet to the Koyna 
valley below. Many persons consider Sidney point the most beauti- 
ful on the hill. The view is less extensive on cithcer side than from 
several other points. But Pratapgad and Elphinstone point crags 
are seen thence in their very best. There is a fine rcbent of prospect 
north-west over the Konkan while the height and ruggedness of the 
surrounding hills is nowhere more fully brought home to the mind 
than from this almost isolated rock rearing its colossal height between 
two deep ravines crowned with rugged cliffs, 


Sidney or Lodwick Point was formerly called Sidney after Sir 
Sidney Beckwith. Later on, by order of Government, the name was 
changed to Lodwick Point, in honotir.of General Lodwick who was 
the first English officer that climbed the hill) 8y permission of 
Government a column was erected on the point by General Lodwick’s 
son. The column is about twenty-five feet high from the ground 
to the top of the urn which surmounts the pillar. On the west of the 
base of the monument is the head of the General, sculptured in alto- 
relievo in white marble, protected by. stout tin wire in an iron 
frame. The iron has rusted and stained the face, which is scratched 
but not disfigured. On the south side is written : 


In memory of 
General Peter-Ladwick, 

Second son of John Lodwick, Esq., 8. Shoebury, Essex, 
who entered the Hon. E. I. Co.’s service in 1799 
and died at Bagneres de Bigorre, France, 
August 28th, 1873, aged 90. 


SENIOR OFFICER OF HT. M’S FORCES IN INDIA. 
On the east side is written ; 


In 1803-04, he saw service as a subaltern in connection with the 
operation of the Army under Sir Arthur Wellesley. He was 
Brigade Major of Captain Ford’s Subsidiary Force at the Battle of 
Kirkee, November 5th 1817, when 2,800 British Troops defeated the 
Peshva’s Army, and was present at the taking of Purandhar and other 
hill forts. He commanded a Regiment at Kittur in 1824; he 
subsequently became Town Major of Bombay ; and closed his career 
in India as Resident of Satara. 


The first European who set foot on these hills, he made known 
the salubrity of the climate, and led to the establishment of the 
Mahabalefvar Sanatorium, thus conferring an inestimable benefit 
on the Bombay’ Presidency. 

On the north side is written : 


VE 5780-53 
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The Point, now by order of Government designated Lodwick 
Point in honour of his name, he reached alone in 1827, after hours 
of toil through the dense forest. Here, therefore, as the most 
appropriate spot this monument has, with the permision of Govern- 
ment, been erected by his only son, R. W. Lodwick, of Her 
Majesty’s Bombay Civil Service, Accountant General of Madras, 
in 1874, 


Bombay Point, so called apparently because of its being on the old 
road to Bombay, is one of the earliest known in Mahabalesgvar. 
1The view from it is perhaps the most extensive on the hill. It 
comprehends on. the right or north-west Pratapgad and on the south- 
west the Saddleback and the set of hills between them, of the most 
varied and beautiful forms to be seen in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. This also is the point from which to see the sunset over the 
sea. It is the most frequented rendezvous on the hill. A large 
space has been cleared for carriages and a platform made for a band. 
The point is reached by two roads. For both the Mahiad road must 
be followed for a full mile to a spot where three roads meet. The 
shorter way to the pointis straight on. One portion is rather steep 
but the saving in’ distance is very great, and the gradients have 
lately been improved. The whole xoad from the turning runs through 
thick woods. The tnuin to the right is the longer road, which gives 
a much easier gradient but a mile’s more driving. The Mahad road 
is followed for three quarters of a mile when a turn to the left leads 
to the point. Many fine glimpses of Sidney Point are obtained from 
this road. 


Carnac and Falkland Points called after the Governors of those 
names are within a quarter and half a mile respectively of Bombay 
Point. The views are very similar. The Saddle-back hill is seen 
to greater advantage from these two than from Bombay Point, but 
the sunset view is somewhat obstructed by the shoulder of Bombay 
Point itself. Falkand Point however, has a large space for carriages 
and is a very favourable resort. The cliffs of Babington Point are 
exceedingly well viewed from this point. These heights while 
exceedingly abrupt are specially well clothed with vegetation. The 
lines of the mosses and passes are specially attractive in October 
and in the cold weather the ravine is filled with the intense bluc 
shadow characteristic of these hills. 


Closely adjoining Falkland Point is the glade, an open space cleared 
in the forest, a charming specimen of the beautiful interiors of these 
small light woods. There is a direct road to Falkland point by the 
left hand turning of the three mentioned above. It is broad and 
drivable but very steep in parts, and not much used for carriages. 


Sassoon Point about half-way on the road to Babington Point has 
the Lawn Tennis Courts of the station. There are six of them well 
furnished and in good order. There is now the Parsee Gymkhana with 
the Tennis courts. 


1 Compare Lady Falkland’s Chow Chow, I, 147. 
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Babington Point is about two miles almost due south of the Frere 
Hall. The road is an excellent one. It passes through the bazar 
past Sassoon Point on the right and on for another half a mile by 
gentle gradients. The last half mile where it tums a little to the 
west is very steep and leads on the point a fine open space. This is 
the point of view for the Koyna valley and the Saddle-back. 


Kate’s Point, unlike all the others, affords a view to the Deccan side, 
The hills here have less variety and grandeur. But the valley of the 
Kyshna has beauties of its own in a winding river and patches of 
cultivation. Kamalgad, Pandugad and Mandhardev, three fine 
heights, are prominent objects in the landscape. Wai unfortunately 
is shut out from view by a shoulder of the hill called Tai Ghat. The 
road to the point has recently been made easily passable for light 
carriages. It turns off from the Poona high road about a mile and 
a half east of the lake and from here it is another mile and a half 
to the point. It is a spur jutting out into the Krishna valley. At 
the extremity is a huge piece of rock a hundred feet high which 
appears to have become detached from.the main scarp. A few 
smaller boulders wedged between this rock and, the face of the cliff 
form a connecting link not more than six feet wide requiring steadi- 
ness to cross. The rock and scarp with the connecting boulders 
form a curious natural arch. The arch is known as the Kate’s Point 
Needle. The road to Kate’s point forms part of the old path to 
Malcolm Peth known as General Phayre’s| road. It follows the 
northern slope of Faficgani from the village of Dahiyat and emerges 
on the plateau about a mile east of Kate’s Point. | This path was at no 
time made passable for wheels, 


There are three chief waterfalls on and near the hill, the Linga- 
mala falls in the Yenna valley, the Dhobis’ fall almost midway bet- 
ween T.odwick Point and the bazar, and the Chinamen’s 
fall near the gardens formerly cultivated by the Chinese. ticket-of- 
leave men. These are: well worth a visit, especially in the cold 
weather when the volume of water is considerahle. 


The Lingamala falls are reached by two different routes. One is 
by the Satara road which has to be followed for about 23 miles from 
the Frere Hall, when a mile more along a branch road to the left 
called as Lingamala road will lead to the falls, Carriages cannot 
approach within a quarter of a mile and the branch road is narrow 
and steep everywhere. A turn to the right about three quarters of 
a mile from the road shows the path leading to the falls which are 
excellently viewed from several of its angles. The stream is here 
precipitated over the face of a steep clifl with a sheer descent of 
some 500 fect, unbroken when the torrent is swollen by rain, but 
ordinarily divided by projecting rocks, about one-third of the way 
down and scattered below into thin white streaks and spray, which 
are aften circled by rainbows from the oblique rays of the sun. 
A strong eddy of air created by the fall blows back on to the top 
the spray and light objects thrown over the fall. The headlong rush 
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and roar of the falling river Yenna; the many other streams lining 
with silver the steep dark sides of the chasm, as they hasten to join 
the foaming torrent, which far below is dashing on through masses’ 
of rock; the grandeur of the scenery, now wreathed in floating mists 
now bright in sunshine, combine to form a scene of the most absorb- 
ing beauty!, By means of an arduous scramble the very edge of 
the fall can be reached, though usually at the expense of a wetting. 
Visiting the Lingamalé in the morning and then in the evening is 
like visiting two places, for ,the light of day plays here pictures- 
quely. In the orchards near the Lingamala wild flowers and salad 
grow in abundance in the gardens neighbouring the falls. The dak 
bungalow of Lingamala is close by. This bungalow and the falls can 
be reached by another carriage route along the Pooni road from 
which the road to the bungalow branches off to the right a few 
hundred yards east of the Kate’s Point road. 


A most beautiful view of the Solshi valley can be obtained by 
passing from what is known as the Blue Valley road? which connects 
Babington Point and the Satara road. The turn to the left from the 
Satara road is about a mile and half distant from Frere Hall and 
cannot be mistaken. The road is) passable for light carriages but 
careful driving is required, 


The Dhobis’ or washermen’s waterfall is so named because it was 
formerly used by washermen, It is on a bridle path connecting the 
Sidney Point with the Elphinstone Point and the Old MahabaleSvar 
road. The fall is insignificant but situated in a lovely sequestered 
nook and looking straight at the south side of Elphinstone Point 
ravine, The rocks on either side are abrupt and lofty, while therc 
is abundance of foliage and forest to add to the beauty of the scene, 
Tt is frequented. as a picnic spot. 


An excellent round of the hill can be made on foot or horseback 
by starting along the MahabaleSvar road taking the left turn to 
the Dhobis’ waterfall and on to Sidney Point. Thence another 
bridle path starts south, known as From Dan to. Bersheba. It crosses 
the Mahad road and eventually reaches Bombay Point. From 
Bombay Point the carriage road is followed to Falkland Point, whence 
again the Tiger Path strikes off following the head of the Babington 
Point ravine and past the Chinamen’s fall till Babington Point is 
reached. From Babington Point it passes by the Blue Valley road 
to the Satara road. The distance covered will be about twelve 
miles and most of the best views will have seen. 


ft should not be omitted to notice that the Albert road. 
a loop branching southwards from the Satara road about 
half a mile from the Frere Hall and close to the pillar post, 
1 Murray’s Bombay Handbook, 199. 
2 The Blue Valley takes its name from the blue haze and shadow for which 
it is notable. 
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vives perhaps the finest panorama of the landscape west of Pratap- 
gad to be seen on the hill, It includes the whole of the Blue Valley 
and the Saddleback range as far as Pratapgad. 


To the South of the town an earthen* bund against the Glenoval 
stream, from the west forms an area of about three acres and 40’ in 
depth, which holds enough water to meet the needs of the local 
people and that of visitors as well. 


The project is in being since 1959 and the water, supply through 
taps has recently started. The project with an estimated cost of 
Rs. 7 lakhs, is being completed under the supervision of the Irriga- 
tion and Power Department of the Maharashtra State. It will be 
handed over to the Municipality for maintenance and use after the 
completion, 


Due to the porous nature of the soil, water in the dam percolates 
to the lower portions of the hill. A big well has been bored there 
and the water is pumped into the dam, so that the supply of water 
may not at anytime fall short of needs. 


Entering Mahabalesvar from -Paii¢gani side. strawberry planta- 
tions attract the visitor's attention during the season, These planta- 
tions spread out from the Yenna Lake to the Lingamala falls. Lovely 
Mahabalesvar strawberries are wellknown for their taste and are 
sent out in packages to different places. 


The places in the neighbourhood of the hill to which excursions 
are occasionally made are Pratapgad, Makrandgad or Saddleback, 
Robbers’ Caves, and the Mahiabale$var temples. 


Pratapgad, 3,543 feet above sea Jevel, is famous in Maratha history. 
Karly in his career it was the seat of Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha 
Empire, and here in 1659 he met Afzal Khan, the commander of the 
Bijapir army. The fort was designed by Shivaji in 1656 and built by 
Moro Trimbak Pingle. For many years it was a great Marathi strong- 
hold being in ruins under the British rule but is being rescued recently, 
Inside is the temple of Bhavani, Shivaji's family goddess. Chhatrapati 
Shivaji was a devotee of Bhavani Devi. His sword was dedicated to 
this deity and at the time of battle Shivaji flourished his sword 
with the battle-cry ‘Jai Bhavéni’. The great attraction of the 
Fort is now the clegant bronze statue of Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaj 
on horse back which was installed in 1957 and was unveiled 
by Pandit Javaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister of India. The 
tomb, a short distance outside of the fort, marks the spot where 
Afzal Khan’s head was buried. Pratipgad has been made much easier 
of access by a good road which runs nearly the whole way, and 
a travellers’ bungalow at Vida or Ambenali at the bottom of the pass 
where refreshments can be had and arrangements made for carrying 
those who find it difficult to climb the hill, The Vadi bungalow is 


*In the first instant it was proposed to put a bund in cement but the com- 
position of the soil below being unsuitable for such construction, an earthen 
dam has been built. 
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within forty minutes’ walk of the fort. Fifteen villages, yielding 
a yearly revenue of Rs. 3,350, were granted for the maintenance of the 
temple of Bhavani! Though not much ravaged by the teeth of time, 
the elements have been somewhat unkind to it in as much as the 
pinnacles of two pillars, here were once struck by lightning and some 
years back a fire broke out at Pratipgad which brought down solid 
walls, These walls and the upper portions of the said pillars have 
been built anew in concrete. Amongst the relics to be still found at 
Pratapgad are a couple of nagdrés or drums which used to announce 
the coming of Shivaji’s armies to the fort and a flag-post on which 
fluttered the flag of Shivaji. Muslims gather in thousands to attend 
the urus held annually in February in honour of Afzal Khan, 


Makrandgad perhaps thc sweet or pleasant hill, and known as the 
Saddleback, stands on the left of Pratapgad in the village of Ghonaspii, 
about five miles south-west of Mahabaleshvar. The hill, which is 
sparscly covered with timber, is 4,054 fect above sea level or 500 feet 
higher than Pratapgad. It is unfortified and has on the top a pond 
and a temple. The chief attraction is its wide view, which on a clear 
day includes much of the Konkan and a long stretch of sea coast. The 
paths up the hill are. steep, and here and there narrow and bordered 
by precipices.’, 


Parit in the Koyna Valley, five or six miles beyond Babington Point, 
is reached by an excellent footpath and has a good supply of pig, 
deer, peafowl, junglefowl and spurfowl. About ten miles further at 
a place called Bamnoli, or at Tambi, five miles beyond, bear and 
sdmbar are found. In going to Bamnoli it is usual to drive to Medha 
and then ride over the hill about seven miles along a good bridle 


path. 


Candia, a small hill-in.the. direction of Pratapgad and about five 
miles from the bazar, is occasionally visited by sportsmen. It is 
surrounded by a dense forest, which generally contains some of the 
larger wild animals. 


Kamalgad, a small hill north of Kate’s Point on the opposite side 
of the Krshnaé valley, 4,511 feet above sea level, can be reached 
either by a pouy-cart or on horseback as far as Kate’s Point and 
thence on foot, A good walker can reach the top of the hill in about 
two hours. Pigs are gencrally plentiful in April and May, and small 
deer and spurfowl are abundant at all seasons. About twenty-five 
beaters are required. It is best to send some one who knows the 
place a day in advance to make ready booths or médndavs, and to 
find out from the villagers what game is about and where it is to 
be found. 


Another place occasionally visited is Shin Shin Ghal or the Robbers’ 
Cave, about four miles south-east of the station. The best way to 
get to it is to ride or drive about a mile beyond Babington Point, 
taking the left hand road. After this a footpath, chiefly used by 


‘1 Details of Pratapgad are given below under Pratapgad. 
? Details of Makrandgad aro given below under Makrandgad. 
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the Dhavads of Malusar, leads to a rocky plain on one side of which 
is the cave. There are many stories about this cave. Some Hindus 
consider it an ancient abode of the giants, while others assert that 
it was made as a chapel by the Rshis or seers, Others again say 
that the cave is the work of Dhivads who dug it to get the laterite 
stones they used in making iron. The objection to this last story 
is that as laterite is found on the surface it is difficult to see what 
the Dhavad gained by mining. The length of the cave is about 
150 feet, the mouth about ten feet wide and high enough for a man 
to enter without stooping. In the middle it becomes considerably 
lower. A few years ago the cave is said to have been a tunnel about 
500 feet long. It is gradually being filled by clay left by the rainy 
season floods. ‘The cave is seldom or never entered by the villagers, 
as the thick forest round is infested by wild animals which, no doubt, 
frequently resort to the cave. The natives call it Shin Shin Ghal or 
the Shin Shin passage. What Shin Shin means is not known. 


-At the upper part of a small wooded ravine about midway between 
the Sindola range and the road leading to Kate’s Point from the 
Paficgani road is another Robbers’. cave smaller than the above 
but better known and more often visited. 


About Arthur’s seat, sémbar are found during the greater part of 
the cold and hot seasons. Owing to the thick undergrowth, princi- 
pally kdrvi, it is most difficult to beat them out. One hundred 
beaters are necessary, and even then the sdmbars often break back. 
Small deer and spurfowl are plentiful: here as on most parts of the hill. 


During March and April there is some bush quail shooting about 
four miles from the station on the Pafiegani read and on the Satara 
road from Lingamala onwards. 


The temple of Mahabaleshvar which gives its name to the station 
is situated 4,385 feet above sea level in old Muahabaleshvar two and 
a half miles north of the bazar. Near the main temple of Mahabale- 
shvar are two other temples, one dedicated to Krshnabai or the 
river Krshna and another to Atibaleshvar or Vishnu. Mahabaleshvar 
and Krshnabai are held in more esteem than Vishnu and their temples 
are more costly. 


The temple of Mahabaleshvar is surrounded by a stone wall about 
five feet high. In the centre the temple, built of black trap and 
supported on stone pillars, consists of two apartments, a small inner 
room for the god and a larger outer room for the worshippers. The 
temple of Krshnabai which is also of trap, is larger than the temple 
of Mahabaleshvar and of a different shape. It consists of Khans or 
arches on three sides with an open space in the centre, the whole 
somewhat resembling a theatre. The fourth or northern side is 
formed by a high stone wall, at the base of which, about three feet 
apart, are five holes out of which water flows; these are supposed 
to be the five rivers Krshn4, Koyna, Yenna, Gayatri and Savitri, which, 
after nimning for about ten feet, unite and fall through the mouth 
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of a carved stone cow into a cisteru, and overflowing the cistern fill 
a second reservoir. The upper cistern in former days was used for 
bathing by Hindus of the higher castes and the second by Hindus of 
the lower classes. There is no written information regarding the 
building and cost of these temples. But from local inquiries, it 
appears that they have been in existence from remote times, and 
that about 300 years ago they were rebuilt and thoroughly repaired by 
the wealthy Satara banker Parashuriin Narfyan Angal’. Repairs at 
a cost of about Rs. 15,000 were carried out in 1875, when a corrugated 
iron roof was placed over the temple of Kyshnabai by the then Chicf 


of Jamkhindi. 


The village is regarded by Hindus as a firth or sacred pool, as 
people come to it to perform religious rites. The Brahman priests 
and temple servants who form the bulk of the inhabitants earn 
a considerable revenuc. The god Shiv has an cndowment granted 
by late Raja of Satara, which is administered by an agent appointed 
for the purpose. Besides frequent gatherings on all religious 
festivals, yearly fairs are held in honour of the two chief deities, 
and are largely attended hy all classes of Hindus. 


The traditional origin of these temples is that two rdkshas or demon 
brothers named Mahabal and Atibal, bitter cnemies of the Brahmans 
and their gods, were so powerful and warlike that they disturbed 
the devotions of the Brahmans and harassed the people. The 
Brahmans appealed to Vishnu who came and killed the younger 
brother Atibal. Enraged at the death of his brother, Mahabal 
chal'enged the god to single combat. They fought so Jong that 
Vishnu became exhausted and sought the help of the goddess of 
enchantinent. Shc cast a spell over the giant so that he ceased 
fighting and promised to grant any favour the god should ask of 
him. The favour asked by the god was the death of Mahabal. As 
Mahiabal had pledged his word, this favour had to be granted, and 
the gods began to cut the giant in picces without his offering any 
resistance. Struck with admiration Shiv offered to fulfil any of 
his dying wishes. Several requests were made and granted, the 
chief being that Shiv and Vishyn should take the names of the giant 
and his brother, and that in incmory of their fight their temples 
should be called Mahabaleshvar and Atibaleshvar. 


There are three yearly festivals or ustsavs at the temples, Krshnabii’s 
and Navrdtra in honour of the river Krshna, and Shivratra in honour 
of Mahabaleshvar. Krshnabai’s fair begins on the first day of the 
bright half of Phalgun (February-March) and lasts for five days ; 
the Navardtra begins on the first day of the bright half of Ashvin 
(September-October) and lasts for ten days; and Shivrdtra begins 
on the twelfth day of the dark half of Maégh (February-March) and 
lasts for seven days. To meet the cost of these fairs and other 


1 According to a local story Parashuram Narayan Angal was a Satara beggat 
who suddenly discovering a large treasure became a banker and spent his 
money in building temples, rest houses, and wells in the Satara district. 
Lady Falkland’s Chow Chow, If 31. See below Pateshvar. 
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expenses in connection with the temples a sum of Rs. 150 was sanc- 
tioned from the revenue of the endowed village of Kaéri. Private 
contributions are collected if the amount falls short. While these 
fairs last, from Rs. 200-300 are spent on tho observance of such 
religious rites as prayojan purdy and Kirtan or Kathé. The amount 
sanctioned for the performance of these rites is about Rs. 175, and 
the excess is met from fund raised on the occasion. 


At the Nacrdira there are scarcely any strangers. On the two 
other oceasions from about 1,000 to 1,500 people gather from the 
neighbouring villages in the Jiv]i and Wai talukas of Satara, and 
from the nearcr villages of the Mahad taluka of Kolaba. People 
from Poona and Nasik and from the more distant parts of the Deccan 
and of Northern India, especially Bairdgis and Fakirs, may also some- 
times be seen and occasionally Parsees and Musalmans are attracted 
for the sake of amusement or from curiosity. Of these visitors those 
who live close at hand return the same evening, and those who dwell 
farther off remain till the close of the fair. These are accommodated 
cither in Krshyabai’s shrine or in the houses of pricsts, most of whom 
hold papers from the ancestors of the pilgrims appointing them their 
hereditary religious guides. The only rites performed by the 
pilgrims are bathing in the sacred waters of the Paiichganya and 
worshipping the principal images. Rich pilgrims sometimes 
give feasts and dinners to Brahmans. Except the petty shopkeepers 
and Malis of Malcolm Peth few traders open ‘stalls at these fairs. 
The articles offered for sale are of the commonest sort, glass bangles, 
earthen toys, dry dates, cocounuts, potatoes, guavas, plantains, and 
other ordinary fruit and raw sugar and sweetmeats. The other 
temples at Mababaleshvar are those-of Shri Ram, Shri Hanuman, 
Sbri Shankar, Shri Vitthal and Shri Dattatraya. 


The Prataipsinh Park situated near the Yenna Lake is under the 
management of the Forest department, The park is very well laid 
out and has a herbarium. The Seth Gangadhar Makharia Garden 
is under the municipal management and has a children’s corner and 
a radio set for public listening, 


The local people of Mahabaleshvar proper and of the near about 
areas are Maratha, Dhavad, Dhangar and Koli. With the exception 
of a few wealthy permanent residents, mostly traders, the main bulk 
ot the population is from moderate to poor. People living in the 
bazar occupy tenements with light and air not always in plenty, 
yet the fresh air generally prevailing on. the station is energising food 
in itself, The atmosphere is so dry and cool, except during the 
monsoon, that it seldom makes one feel fatigued. 


The local people at Mahabaleshvar follow a number of occupations 
most of which are centred round the needs of the visitors. Thus 
there are shoe-makers (shoe-making is a flourishing indigenous 
industry in Mahabaleshvar ), fruit and vegetable vendors and grocers 
storekeepers, cloth-merchants, chemists, dhangars and ponywallas, 
bamboo stick makers etc. Then there are the Government servants, 
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the staff of the Posts and Telegraphs, Buildings and Commuunicatiou; 
Department, the Superintendent’s office, the Mahalkari’s Office. etc 
Finally, among the resident imhabitants come the hotel keepers 
Mahabaleshvar being a fine hill-station hotels. have an important place 
in the economic life of the people. 


For conveyance Mahabaleshvar has a small number of bicycles anc 
private cars are seen during the © season. The State Transport 
Authority provides bus service during the season to take the visitors 
to near about placcs on the hill station. However, with all this 
a ride on a horse remains a pleasure by' itself, 


A fairly long stay at Mahabaleshvar is a luxury which middle class 
people cannot afford. For the benefit of these people tenements 
known as Holiday Camp have been erected in the premises of the 
old Government House. The Holiday Camp at Mahabaleshvar has 
58 tenements in all which are divided into three classes. For 
reservation an application is to be made to the Director of Tourism, 
Sachivalaya, Bombay, and a deposit is to be paid. The amount 
of deposit is Rs. 10 for the first and second class and Rs. 5 
for the third class.) All the tenements are provided with 
bathroom and electricity and’. also with necessary utensils 
and furniture. Food is also seryed to those who desire. The rates 
have been fixed according to the class. The scheme has become very 
popular and people are taking advantage in increasing numbers. 


The Tourist Bureau at, Mababaleshvar gives information regard- 
ing the various facilities available to the visitors of Mahabaleshvar 
and co-ordinates the work of the travel agencies, State Transport, 
hotel owners, housing-agents and Holiday Camp authoritics, ete,, for 
the benefit of the visitors. 


Mahimandangad (Javli T ; 17° 40’ N, 74° 25’ E; RS. Satara Road, 
28 m. SW ;) in Javli was a small fort on the top of a hill called by 
the same name, rising about 600 feet above the valley, and situated 
in the small village of Sindi cleven miles west of Bammoli and close 
to the south of the Amboli pass bullock track. The fort was easy of 
ascent from Sindi. It is not more than about ten acres in extent 
and was but little used as it is commanded on all sides by other hills. 
In 1880, except some light broken down walls and a pond, little of 
the fort remained. At present nothing remains of the fort except the 
broken foundation and the hilltop is not inhabited. 


Mahimangad Fort (Min T; 17° 40’ N, 74° 25° E; RS, Koregiiv 
20 m. W; p. 3,591), in Man lies within the village limits of Sindi 
Budruk about five and a half miles west of Dahivadi. The easiest 
way to it is by the Satiri-Pandharpir road to a point about half 
a mile west of the pass descending into the lower parts of the Man 
taluka, From this point a broad track branches off northwards to 
the fort which Jies not more than half a mile from the road. There 
are three hamlets close on the north of the fort which towers about 
250 feet above them. Jt consists of a flat nearly triangular table land 
with the apex to the east surmounting a perpendicular scarp of black 
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trap below which are steep slopes of short grass with a little soil. 
The sides are overgrown in places with prickly pear especially on the 
north-west comer. The ascent should be made from the second 
hamlet which will be encountered on approaching the Pandharptr 
road from the north-west. A path about five feet wide with rude 
steps at intervals of almost every yard takes to the fort. A stcep walk 
of about five minutes leads up to the gateway, the immediate approach 
to which is in places almost blocked by prickly pear. The path 
which leads up the side in a south-east direction here takes a turn 
at nearly right angles to the south-west. But before entering, the 
visitor will probably go some fifteen yards further to see a small tank 
cut in the rock, the site of an excellent spring always full of water 
and furnishing the neighbouring hamlets with their hot weather 
supply. The gateway has been cut in the scarp about thirty feet 
below the summit. The passage cut is about six feet wide but the 
gateway’ narrows to about five feet. It consisted as usual of a single 
pointed arch about seven feet high of well cut masonry the top of 
which has fallen in. Inside are twenty-two rock-cut steps which 
wind through a right angle and Jead to the top facing east. The 
inaer side of the curve is as usual protected and the way up the steps 
proportionately narrowed by a curtain of solid masonry. On 
emerging on the top and proceeding east along the north face of the 
fort on right hand is a small hillock on which stood the office now 
in ruins. A little further on is a water tank thirty feet square. 
originally built of well cut masonry, but now a great deal fallen in. 
Near it are two small tanks lined with cement for the storage either 
of grain or water, and to the south of these is a large pit roughly hewn 
out of the rock, perhaps intended for prisoners as in Varugad. About 
fitty yards further east is a turret of considerable size the masonry of 
which is solid and on which a gun was planted. This turret stretches 
right across the fort but underneath it on the southern side is an 
archway about four feet high by two broad. But creeping through it 
is reached the eastern end which tapers off nearly to a point. The 
fort is about a hundred yards long by forty wide. The walls are 
about five or six feet high and the masonry, except the top layer, 
is in fair preservation. At the east end is one, and at the west end 
are two bastions at the north-west and south-west angles. Originally 
all three were crowned with guns and there are still remains of 
parapets on them. On the east bastion is a small stone placed erect 
for a ling and worshipped as the image of the god Jajarnath Mahadev. 
A small fair is held in honour of the god and. the existence of this 
shrine explains how the path up to the fort is in good order. There is 
also a ruined building of loose stones near the south-west bastion in 
honour of some Muhammedan saint or pir. 


Mahimangad is expressly mentioned as one of the chain forts 
built by Chhatrapati Shivaji to guard his eastern frontier. But 
some of the local residents declare that the fort existed in Musalman 
times and point to the pir shrine as evidence. This shrine 
however proves nothing since there are many such unfortified 
hills with shyines. The masonry is characteristic of the Jater built 
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forts of Maratha times consisting of small, almost or altogether, uncu 
stones bound by mortar usually poor but, at the bastions and entrance 
of good sound quality. On the same spur about a hundred yard: 
cast of the fort is a hill which barely commands it and is connectec 
with it by a neck of the spur. The hamlets at the feet are not wallec 
or protected in any way so that the approach within 250 feet of the toy 
must have been casy enough, To esculade it however must have been 
difficult though at the south-east corncr by no means impossible. The 
hereditary garrison consisted of about seventy-five Ramoshis and 
Mahars who held the gadkari iném lands. The fort had lands assigned 
for it. The havalddr or former commander of the garrison is now 
the patil and the sabnis or accountant is the KuJkarni of the lands which 
are for purposes of administration as a distinct village called by the 
name of the fort. 


Mahuli (Satava T ; 17° 40’ N, 74° 00° E; RS. Koreginv 8 m. NE., 
P, 624.), also called Sangam Mahuli from its position at the meeting 
of the Krshna and the Yenni, is a holy town in great local note about 
three miles cast of Satara; The town is divided into two parts, 
Ksetra Mahuli on the ‘east bank of the Krshna! and Sangam Mahuli 
on the west bank of the Krshni the property of the Pant Pratinidhi 
by whose family most of the Mahuli temples were built in the 
eighteenth century. These temples,* which form the chief objects 
of interest at Mahuli, are ten in number and are built almost on or 
about the river bank. Descending the river the first is the temple 
of Radhashankar on the east bank of the Krshna in the limits of Ksetra 
Mahuli. The temple stands on the Giri Ghat a long and handsome stone 
platform built by one Bapi Bhat Govind Bhat about 1780. The temple 
is built of basalt and consists of a shrine and a vestibule which may' 
here be described as a verandah, supported by three smal] horse-shoe 
scollopped arches. The dome is of brick and almost conical in shape. 
Tt is broken up into gradually lessening rows of stucco ornamentation 
in which are niches filled with images. On cach side of the entrance 
is a Jamp-pillar or dipind]. The temple was built about 1825 by Tai 
Saheb Sachiy of the Pant Sachiv family of the former princely state 
of Bhor. 


The second, also on the east bank of the Krshna, is the temple of 
Bilveshvar built about 1742, by Shripatriv Pant Pratinidhi. The 
temple consists of a vestibule (18’xK18’x11’) and a shrine 
(10’ 9”<10’ 6”><13’). The vestibule has no opening but a low door 
close to which is the Nandi. The roof is supported by a few pillars 
each of which is in alternate courses square, round or octagonal. The 
sides gradually contract by a series of offsets which run up nearly 
to the top of the dome so that the back wall is only five or six feet long. 
Except the upper part of the dome which is of brick covered and 


1 The Krishna is crossed near Mahuli by a flying bridge and thé steep descent 
on its east bank is obviated by a good winding pavement or ghat. 

2 The temple accounts are from the MSS, of the late Mr. E, H. Little, C. S., 
formerly Assistant Collector, Satara. Compare Chesson and Woodhall’s 
Bombay Miscellany, 1: 303-04, 
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mmamented with stucco, the temple is built of gray stone and bears 
i very solid appearance. Over the bull near the vestibule door is 
| Square stone canopy apparently later than the temple and supported 
m each side by a broad low pointed arch, In front of the temple 
ire a few tombs of ascetics and further beyond is the ghét or winding 
yavement and flights of steps leading to the river built in 1738 
oy Anandray Bhivrav Deshmukh Angipurkar. The third, also on the 
rast bank of the Krshna but at some distance from the first two as 
ilso from Mahuli village, is a large temple dedicated to Rameshvar 
and built about A. D. 1700 by Parashurim Narayan Angal of Deganv. 
Looking at it from the opposite or west bank the chief objects of note 
are the very fine flights of thirty-five steps leading up to it from the 
tiver-bed. ‘One flight with its broad platform was begun by the last 
Peshva Bajirav 1. (1796-1817), but never finished. Though form- 
ing part of the whole structure, it would lead, if finished, rather to 
the side of the temple than to the temple itself. The other flight 
begins nearly where the first leaves off, and at an angle to it, and is 
said to be the work of Parashurim Angal. Half-way: up it on either 
side is a small cloister of two arches, which would be perfectly’ circular 
but for a small niche in the keystone... The roof-is domed and formed 
by concentric layers of stone, each projecting over the below and 
so diminishing in cirenmference till only a small hole is left enough 
to admit one stone. At the top of the steps are two lamp-pillars one 
on either side of which, only one is in good condition at present and on 
the right is a small shrine with a three-faced image of Dattatraya, In 
front is a bull with his face towards the door of the vestibule. He is 
very richly ornamented with chains and bells. Between his feet is 
a small ling overshadowed by the cobra with two worshipping women. 
The canopy’ is. supported at the corners by pillars which are square 
and round or octagonal in alternative courses. Above is a low 
octagonal dome on two courses, the lower plain, the upper with a few 
figures. Above this again is a representation of the lotus, but the 
stucco has fallen off. The doorway consists of a stone porch supported 
on half pillars. The vestibule is very small and is entered by a low 
door. ‘There are three domes, the lowest is over the vestibule, the 
next comes a litte higher, and the third adjoining it is the highest. 
All the domes are of brick and stucco surmounted by a representation 
of the lotus. Behind the temple is a cloister of five arches now not 
im good repairs. A small door leads into the shrine with five small 
figures in black basalt. The central figures are Shiv and Parvati. 
At one end is an upright Hanuman with hands clasped. together. 


The fourth temple of Sangameshvar Mahadev is, as its name shows, 
close to the saigam or junction of the two rivers, on the west bank 
of the Krshna and the north bank of the Yenna and nearly opposite 
the Bilveshvar temple. From the bank of the Krshna two flights 
of steps lead up to the courtyard wall in which is a small 
door opening into the quadrangular court in which lies the 
temple. It consists of a small open verandah with a roughly 
executed painting of Lakshmi and a vestibule and shrine. In front 
is the sacred bull under a canopy resting on four pillars. The breadth 
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at the back is gradually diminished by a series of offsets which are 
carried up into the dome. The architecture is pure Hindw 
The pillars are round or- octagonal and square in alternate courses. 
and the roof is formed of Jong stones which stretch diagonally from 
pillar to pillar so as to form a series of Jozenge or diamond shaped 
spaces, filled in with square stones of smaller size. There are good 
flying buttresses to the platform of the sacred bull and the top of 
the dome. Like Bilveshvar the body of the building is of basalt and 
the dome of brick and stucco. It is said to have been built by 
Shripatrav Pant Pratinidhi about 1740. Just below this temple and at 
the actual junction of the rivers is a triangular plot of ground occupied 
by tombs built over the burial places of an ascetic named Banshapuri 
and his’ disciples. The largest, under which the ascetic himself is 
said to be buried, is an octagonal building of gray basalt, surmounted 
by a low dome. - The sides are open, and the triangular heads of the 
openings are scollopped and richly carved ahove; a broad ledge is 
carried round supported on elegant scrolls, Inside is a ling and 
sacred bull. The next in size is square with a horse-shoe opening 
about six feet high and carved pilascers on each side. The dome is 
of brick, plastered and fluted. Ip de are a lig and bull. The third 
is a mere canopy with fluted dome and supported on square pillars 
over the litg and bull. 


The fifth, the largest of the Mahuli temples on the south bank of 
the Yenna at its meeting with the Krshna is dedicated to Vishveshvar 
Mahadev and is said to have beén built by Shripatrayv Pant Pratinidhi 
about 1735. It is of basalt and enclosed by an irregular shaped court- 
yard open on the river side, from which it is approached by a flight 
of steps. The high platform on which it is raised, the low colonnade 
which runs round the greater part of it, the short thick pillars in 
ulternate courses of round octagonal and square, the lozenge-figured 
stone roof, the breadth increasing from the front by offsets and then 
decreasing in a similar way behind, all show that it is a building purely 
Hindu in architecture. The length from hack to front is about fifty 
feet, and the breadth varies from twenty feet to five feet. The interior 
consists of » vestibule with images of Ganapati and Lakshmi and 
a marble shrine. The dome is of brick and stucco. The squareness 
of the form in this and other domes of this time contrasts with the 
round domes of a later period. Animals are carved in the capitals 
of the pillars and the cornices. The sacred bull is on the usual plat- 
form surmounted by a.canopy and octagonal dome, the niches of 
which are filled with mythological figures, and are divided from each 
other by figures of men on elephants. On two sides of the court-yard 
are cloisters with broad low pointed arches and square pillars ; they 
are either meant to serve for cooking purposes or are hostelries for 
visitors. On another side is a similar unfinished building with 
narrower and more pointed arches. At the entrance of the vestibule 
is a fine bell apparently with no writing but the date 1744 in English 
figures. The bell was probably taken by the Marathis from some 
Portuguese church in the Konkan after the capture of Bassein in 1789. 
At the back of the Vishveshvar temple. and very inferior to it in every 
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espect is a basalt temple of Ramchandra said to have been built in 
(772 by Trimbak Vishvanith Pethe usually called Mama Pethe 
i distinguished general under the fourth Peshva Madhavrav 
1761-1772) and the maternal uncle of Sadashivriv Bhat. It is very 
ymall and consists merely of a verandah and a shrine with brass 
igures of Ram, Lakshman, and Sita. The wall bebind them is 
yanelled with broad low arches and painted with flowers. The dome 
xonsists of only two polygonal courses. There are five other smal] 
emples in Mahuli. The temple of Vithob& was built by Jotipant 
thagvat of Cifcner about A. D. 1730. It originally consisted of 
i small verandah with carved wooden pillars opening into the shrine 
vy a low Muhammedan arch. A hall or vestibule with wooden pillars 
ind door all round was added in about 1860. The roof is hung with 
amps. Bhairavdev’s is a small temple consisting of a shrine and 
»ypen vestibule or verandah with three small arches. It was built 
vhout 1770 by one Krishnambhat Talke and a hall with wooden 
jillars, as in the temple of Vithoba, has been recently added to it. 
The other three temples are one of Krshnabai and another of 
<rshneshvar Mahidev built in 1754 and_1790 by Krishna Dikshit 
Shiplimkar ; and a temple on the-right of the Satara road with 
. handsome flight of steps begun by one of the Satara Ranis in 
1865. Besides these temples Mahult has on each side of the road 
eading to the ferry several tombs or cenotaphs to members of the 
‘oyal family of SAtira and others’. One or two of these have some 
‘imple but handsome stone carving®. 


Mahuli was the birth place of Ram, Shastri Prabhune the famous 
ipiritual and political adviser of the fourth Peshvi Madhavriv 
1761-1772), 

An open plot, once inhabited by him, has been given to the. gram- 
yanchayat and in his memory the building will be named after him. 


Mahuli was the scene of an interview hetween the last Peshva 
3ajiriv (1796-1817) and Sir John Malcolm just before war was 
leclared against him and during his wandering he constantly retumed 
o Mahill, 

Many fairs are held at Mahuli. Especially the one held on the 
ast Monday of Shrdvan and on the Mahashivaratri day attracts 
nore than 10,000 people. Mahuli is considered as one of the most 
acred places by the Hindus, 

Makrandgad (MahabaleSvar Peta 17° 55’ N. 78° 35 E; RS. Wathar, 
32m.) 4054 feet above sea level, well known to Mahabalesvar 
visitors as the Saddleback, is a hill fort. situated as the crow flies 


1 The illustrious dead from Satins and the neighbouring villages are brought 
for cremation to Mahuli. 


2 One tomb with’ the figure of a sitting dog is said to mark the burial ‘place 
of a favourite dog of Raja Shahu (1707-1749). It was a black greyhound 
and saved Shahu’s life by its furious barking, which called the king’s atten- 
tion to a tiger which was in the act of springing on him. A poalanquin 
establishment was kept up for, him... Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol I, 441; 
Lady Falkland’s Chow Chow, Hj-81-32: Murtay’s. Bombay: Handbook; Q75, 
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seven miles south-west of Malcolm Peth. It is well named th 
Saddleback and consists of two flattened humps with a ridge betwee: 
them’, From almost any part of the western face of the hill betwee: 
Bombay and Babiigton points it forms a fine object in the magnilicen 
pile of hills varying in form and colour which form the south-wes 
group. It is perhaps best scen from Sassoon Point where severa 
peaks and ridges in the background serve for contrast and thro\, 
it into strong relief. It is about 650 feet lower than the Maha 
bale$var plateau, but to reach the summit it is necessary to wal} 
from ten to twelve miles and descend about 1,800 feet into th 
Koyna valley. The casiest way is to take a path beyond Gavalan 
Point which descends by Devli village whence after crossing th: 
Koyna a fairly gradual ascent leads to the village of Ghonaspiir lyin: 
on a shoulder of the hill at the south-east corner of the scarp. Th: 
line of the ridge is north-west south-cast. The south-east hump i 
scalable but the north-west very difficult to climb, if possible. Oi 
the south-east hump is a temple of Mallikarjan built by Chhatrapat 
Shivaji and an unused spring. The fort walls are broken down ane 
appear not to have heen very strong at any time. The local stor: 
about this as about other. Satara forts is that it was built b: 
Chhatrapati Shivaji probably about 1656 at the same time a 
Pratipgad, It was a fort of minor importance as it commander 
none of the important passes, but it served as a link in the chai 
between Vasota and Pratapgad. It was surrendered by privat: 
negotiation on 14th may 1818 at the same time as Prataépgad?. 


Mala (Pitan T; 17° 15’ N, 78° 40’ E; RS Karad 52 m, NE 
p. 195), a small village sixteen miles south-west of Patan on a platear 
at the very edge of the Sahyadris, gives its name to a very favourit 
pass which connects the port of Sangamesvar in Ratnagiri wit 
the Satara district. The read from Patan is by the Kumbharli metallee 
road as far as the Yerad ferry, then by Morgiri on to Kokisri, where 
after a long spur is climbed by an easy ascent. A ten miles level pati 
along the spur leads to Mali. The path crosses a small ridge abou 
a mile from Mala and the camping ground adjoins a temple situatec 
in a shallow basin of rice and flat lands surrounded by rounded top 
of the neighbouring hills. A mile’s walk over nearly dead leve 
ground leads to the edge of the pass from where, on clear days a fini 
view as far as the sea is obtainable. There are a few bison anc 
Sambar in this neighbourhood, but to beat the forest a very larg: 
number of men and two or three guns are required. In October 
and, if the monsoon is late, after the first fall of thundershowers 
there is a fair chance of falling in with game by stalking in the earh 
morning. The MAlé forests are not good for bear, but tiger: 
occasionally roam in the neighbourhood. The climate in the ho 
weather is pleasant and the ascent at Kokisri once made easy a fai: 
weather track for carts and rough carriages, would easily be main 


tained. The bullock traffic is chiefly along another spur fron 


1 A view of the fort with its two flattened humps is given in Chessen anc 
Woadhall’s Bombay Miscellany, I, 177. 
2 Pendhari and Maratha War Papers, 343. 
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Dhebevadi, a village in the Vang valley. The ascent is not much 
steeper than at Kokisri and the ten miles of track along the ridge by 
Paneri and Humbarni are equally easy. These two villages as well 
as Paficgani on the other route are good places for bear and 
sambar shooting. There is also a track to Helvak but this is less 
used and the ascent at Nav is exceedingly steep. 


Mdlavadi, (Man T; 17° 00’ N, 78° 55’ E; RS. Koreginv 18 m. 
SW; p. 2,000), near the head of the Man river, is a village in the 
Man taluka, seven miles north-west of Dahivadi. There is some 
tolerable land near the village and river, but low rock hills close 
the village in on three sides, and at a very little distance from the 
village the ground is very broken and the country rugged and wild. 
The village has walls with gates flanked with bastions on the north 
and south between which is the market street lined with shops. 
There is only a small local traffic, but in Maratha times Malavadi 
was the home of the Ghatges, one of the most influential Maratha 
families. The Ghatges were Deshmukhs and Sardeshmukhs ot 
‘Man and their Chief had a mansab or command of horse or some 
equivalent dignity under the Bahamani dynasty. The title of 
Sardeshmukh was given them then in) 1626 when it was bestowed 
on Nagoji Ghatge as an unconditional favour by the sixth Bijapir 
king Ibrahim Adil Shah (1580-1626), together with the title of 
Thunjhdr Rav. The great ancestor of the family was Ram Raja 
Ghatge who had a small mansab under the Bahamanis. From that 
period the Ghatges were notorious for their family feuds. They 
held indm and jagir lands under the Bijapir government immediately 
subject to the control of the mokdsddar or district administrator and 
served it with a body of horse!. In 1657, when Aurangzeb attacked 
Bijapar, Sarjerav Ghatge joined the Bijapir general Khan Muhammad 
with his troops?. Shivaji captured the place soon after his coronation 
but Ghatge’s recovered it from him for the king of Bijapir?. On 
Dilerkhan’s approach to the south, Malavadi and the territory round 
came to be claimed by the Moghals. About 1680 the Deshmukhi 
claims of Malavadi were given by them to the Brahman Deshmukhs 
of Khatav. When returned to the Ghatges on their submission they 
were placed under the Brahman’s surveillance. Moghal suzerainty 
over the territory was nominal. The Ghatges were plundering 
without stint over the whole district up to Malkapar near Panhala, 
although Aurangzeb’s army was within forty miles of them. 


Méndhdrdev (Wai T; 18° OF N, 74° 00° E; RS. Wathar 28 m.) 
is a point on the Mahadev range lying six miles north of Wai. It 
crowns a long plateau which is easily reached by the bridle path 
known as Phayre’s road from Wai on the south whence the ascent 
is eight miles, from the Shirval on the north whence the ascent is 
thirteen, or from the west by Baleghat about ten miles by a road 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 70. 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 123. 
3 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. I, 208. 
Vi 5730-54 
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made from the top of the Khanbataki pass. All these roads were 
made at about the same time when it was intended to make 
Mandhardev a health resort for troops. 


A kaccha road to the hill, of about 11 miles, has been recently laid, 
which connects Poona-Satira high-way, two miles south of Sirval 
The road for most of the part passes through green cultivated lands 
save on bare and rocky heaths where winds are hot and dry. State 
Transport bus service is conducted between Sirva] and village 
Loham about two miles to the east of the hill. About one mile 
hence, immediately below the hill is a group of huts or a settlement 
of local people. After climbing the first steep ridge by a bridle-path, 
the stones of old steps though not all in their proper positions, make 
the climb safe though strenuous. At about half the height, the path 
turns to the north and runs along the east shoulder of the hill. Here, 
facing east, is a small temple dedicated to God Maruti. Walking 
some distance in the same direction a plateau is reached from where 
the path runs westward and climbs up the hill in stages or in series 
of flat long strips of high lands one overlooking the other. Large 
number of visitors, at the time of fair held on the full moon of 
Paush, resort to these parts for camping. 


This plateau is about a mile long and generally about half a mile 
wide looking down some 2,000 fect on the north and west to the 
Bhor territory and the Khandala peta and about 1,500 on the south 
towards Wai. A small dip on the west contained a rest-house, 
garden, and water cistern built by Tai Saheb Sachiv. To the west 
again of the dip is the plateau of Yeruli, similar to Mandhardev and 
about four miles long. The height above sea-level of the Mandhardev 
peak is 4510’. There are traces of the road made by Government 
when the health resort..was.under consideration, The hill is very 
bare, the slope on all sides for about a hundred feet down being 
under cultivation. The only exception is an Afijan grove which 
surrounds a temple of Devi. A small rock-cut pond immediately 
below the main hill has three compartments one for drinking, another 
for bathing and the third for washing. But the water contained is 
safe for none. About 125 well-laid and broad steps lead to the 
upper hill covered with thick growth of large trees. The temple of 
Mandhardevi is unimposing and old fashioned. It was. built in 
honour of Kalubai or Kaleshvari Devi, the patron goddess of the 
village. The idol has two silver masks and some garments. About 
1850 a spire was added to the temple. Jt was rennovated again in 
19385. The shrine is said to be very old but the temple has been 
repaired on few occasions in the past. The inner vestibule measures 
about 20’ 15’ while the pendal in front is about 25’ « 80’. In the 
precinct are built, perhaps for the use of pilgrims, in enormous blocks 
of local stone, some platforms large enough to accommodate score 
of persons. 

Masiir (Karad T; 17° 20’ N, 74° 10’ E; RS; p. 5,814) in Karaéd 
is a village lying on the left bank of a stream at the junction of the 
Karad-Targanv and Umbraj-Pandharpair roads four miles east of 
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Umbraj and eight miles north of Karad. The village obtains a copi- 
ous water-supply from the stream on which it lies. The surround- 
ing land is most of it excellent black soil with unusual facilities for 
irrigation by water-lifts and small dams yielding some of the best 
wheat crops in the Karad taluka, The village has one main street 
running west to east with an open space at the west end which 
serves for a market. To the north of this market was a large building 
with the remains of a wall about twenty feet high with corner bastions. 
The walls enclosed a space of about two acres and contained a large 
mansion in the local style with a two-storeyed building in the east, 
a quadrangle in the middle centre, and stabling in the west. This 
was formerly the head-quarters office of the Targanv sub-division 
which reached as far west as Helvak. Before this Masiir was a mud 
fort under the Pratinidhi, and in 1806 the Pant Pratinidhi Parashuram 
Shrinivas was confined here, shut up by the last Peshva Bajirav and 
his mother who was backed up by Balvantrav Phadnis, the Mutdlik 
or deputy. Bapii Gokhale was sent to enforce submission, and for 
a time the country was quiet, but shortly afterwards Tai Telin 
an oilwoman, mistress of the Pratinidhi collected a force in VAasota, 
descended on Masiir, carried it, and yeleased..the Pratinidhi. But 
Gokhale came back and succeeded in taking the Pratinidhi prisoner. 


At present nothing remains of the old mud fort, not even the 
traces of its walls, A two-storeyed primary school constructed 
recently under the Block Development Scheme occupies some of the 
open space, where the fort stood once. The activities carried out 
in the Community Development Blocks were: construction of 
a school building and a gymnasium; running a tailoring class and 
a veterinary stockman centre and payment of loan to backward class 
housing societies amounting to Rs. 750. 

Mdyani (Khatav T; 17° 25’ N, 74°80’ B); RS. Koregaav 36 m. 
NW; p. 4,485) lies thirteen miles south-east of Vaddj at the junction 
of the Tasgariv-Mograla and Malharpeth-Pandharpiir roads. The 
town is walled and entered by gates on the west and east. The 
wall is in a much ruined condition at present. A tolerable water- 
supply is obtained from a stream which runs by the north-east of 
the town and falls into the Yerla five miles south-west. The canal 
and most of the good soil lie to the south of the town. In places 
where the level of the land is too high for water to be obtained direct 
from the canal, it is raised by waterlifts attached to small wells 
dug near the canal banks and supplied by sluices from the canal. 

Medha (Javli T; 17° 43 N, 73° 45’ E; RS Satéré Road 29 m, 
SE; p: 2,055) about fourteen miles north-west of Satara, is the 
head-quarters of the Javli taluka. Medha lies about a hundred yards 
from the left bank of the Yenna which is crossed about a few 
hundred yards above by a foot bridge and has an excellent water 
supply in some cisterns or stone basins filled from a pipe fed by 
a spring in the range of hills to the north of the town. Water is 
scarce in hot months. There are no made roads joining this village 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. Il, 414-15. 
VE 5730—d4a 
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to other places. Beaten tracks provide the only means of communica- 
tion and even these are washed away in the rains. Lack of made- 
roads makes communication with other villages difficult and the 
village has thus remained as backward as ever. 


Mhasvad (Man T; 17° 35 N, 74° 45° E; RS Koreganv 43 m. 
NW; p. 9,145), seventeen miles south-east of Dahivadi and about 
fifty-three miles east of Satara, is a municipal town, and in extent 
the largest in the Man taluka. It lies on the Satara-Pandharpir road 
on the left bank of the Man. Mhasvad is enclosed by a ruined mud 
wall with corner bastions. The town has one main street running 
from east to west and leading to the Pandharpir road which runs 
round the north of the town. It is about half a mile long and thirty 
feet broad with on each side grain and cloth shops. A weekly market 
is held on Wednesday. It is an important trade centre. 


The population of the town according to 1951 Census was 9,149. 
Of this the agricultural classes number 3,796 and the non-agricultural 
classes 5,349 ; of the latter, 2,681 persons derive their principal means 
of livelihood from production other than cultivation ; 901 persons 
from commerce ; 92-persons from transport ; and 1,676 persons from 
other services and miscellaneous sources. 


Mhasvad is a municipal town with an area of 34-05 sq. miles where 
municipality was established in the year 1957. It is governed under 
the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. The total number of 
members in the municipal council is 15. Two seats are reserved for 
women and two seats for the Scheduled Castes. The administration 
is looked after by committees viz., the managing, the school and the 
dispensary committees; The Secretary is the administrative head of 
the municipality, 


For the year 1957-58, the total income of the municipality, excluding 
extraordinary and debt heads, amounted to Rs. 71,885 ; from munici- 
pal rates and taxes Rs. 53,948; revenue derived from municipal 
property and powers apart from taxation Rs. 10,340; and grants 
and contributions Rs. 7,597. The expenditure incurred for the same 
year excluding extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs, 69,959 ; 
general administration and collection charges being Rs. 16,062 ; 
public safety Rs. 3,560; public health and convenience Rs. 87,581 ; 
contribution Rs. 2,557 and miscellaneous Rs. 10,199. 


The main source of water supply is the Man river. The municipality 
has constructed a well and has bored small holes in the river bed. 
The municipality had a scheme for permanent water-supply under its 
consideration in 1959. 


There is no proper drainage system. Kaccha guttars have been 
dug and water is allowed to gather in cess pools. 


Primary education is compulsory and is managed by the District 
School Board. The municipality pays an yearly contribution of 
Rs. 4,300. The municipality runs a secondary school which was 
started in 1957, 
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A dispensary situated within the municipal limits receives grant-in- 
aid from the municipality. 


The veterinary dispensary is managed by the District Local Board. 
The municipality pays an annual contribution of Rs. 400. 
The tota] length of roads is 38 miles all of which are Kaccha roads. 


There are two burial places on the south side of the Mhasvad 
Géothan, 


There is a park maintained by the municipality. 


Near the west entrance of the town in the north side of the street 
is the temple of Shiddhanath usually called Nath. The original 
structure is evidently ancient and recoursed, The gdabhard or image- 
chamber, with an internal area of 20’ by 20’ but outside about 30’ 
by 80 is of the star shape and built of gray basalt. It contains 
images of Nath and his wife Jogai in human form. The walls are 
ten feet high. The original unmortared blocks have been replaced 
by smaller ones in mortar but the old shape has been retained. The 
spire, thirty feet high is of brick and lime with a series of octagonal 
concentric storeys. The mandap has a vestibule,about 6’ by 6’ the 
walls of which are in black basalt and have a wainscot of carved stone 
figures. This leads into a mandap, an oblong structure (30’ < 30’) 
with a roof ten feet high. In the centre are four of the ancient pillars 
in the usual octagonal cylindrical and rectangular courses excellently 
carved and moulded. The whole is on a plinth four feet high, 
Outside this is a modern court about fifty feet square enclosed on 
three sides by rude verandahs of stone and mud with wooden pillars. 
On the wall of the western verandah is embedded a large black stone 
on which is a very plainly written Kanarese inscription. Every 
evening Purdnds are read here by a Brahman. On the fourth or 
southern side is a detached hall on wooden pillars about 50’ by 30’ 
and beyond this again an uncovered court. Just outside the southern 
end of the hall is a large black stone elephant about 5’ high and 4’ 
broad with the right foot raised and trunk curled. A legend explains 
that Nath rescued from drowning in the Ganges the elephant of which 
this is the image. It is much venerated and many offerings are 
presented to it. Attached to the right foot is a smal] chain and the 
story goes that rheumatism can be cured by waving the chain over 
the shoulders ; also that if any one fails while visiting the temple to 
give a suitable offering to the elephant, the chain will be discovered 
next day in his field, and he will have to return it to the temple under 
pain of severe calamities arising from the displeasure of Nath. The 
court also contains at the south-east corner a fine lamp-pillar. Two 
archways lead into the street of which the inner about thirty feet 
high is a little higher than the outer archway. Who built the original 
temple is not known, as the inscription has not been made out. The 
courts, archways, lamp-pillar and restorations are mostly about 
200 years old, the work of Balaji Dabal a member of the Karad 
Deshchaughule family. Minor repairs to the temple were carried out 
from time to time to preserve it in a good condition (1960). A yearly 
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fair is held on the bright first of Mdrgshirsh or November-December, 
when the masks of the images are driven in a carriage. Besides the 
usual articles of trade this fair, which is attended by about 22,000 
people and lasts for about fifteen days, has a special traffic in horses 
and cattle. The number of cattle and horses, sheep and goats 
exhibited reaches about 3,000, and as much as Rs. 30,000 are estimated 
to change hands, Six miles south-east of Mhasvad at Rajevadi in 
the Atpadi territory is the great Mhasvad irrigation lake which when 
full covers an area of six square miles, 


Mhasvad was the home of the Mane family who were its Deshmukhs. 
The Manes were distinguished Shiledaérs under the Bijapir Govern- 
ment but nearly as notorious for their revengeful character as the 
Shirkes?.. The most glaring example of which could be found in the 
assassination of Santaji Ghorpade, the Maratha General during the 
period of Rajaram. 

Nandgiri or Kalyaéngad Fort (Koreganv T; 18° N, 74° E; RS, 
Satara Road, 2 m. w;) 3,537 feet above sea level, stands at the end 
of a spur of the Mahadev range running south-west from the villages 
of Vikhale and Bhadle;-eight miles north of Koreganv and about 
fourteen miles north-east of Satara. It is separated from the rest 
of the spur by a small gorge or Khind and stands on a lower hill 
than the Candan Vandan range close to its north-west. It forms, 
therefore, a less conspicuous object from $atarA than the Candan 
Vandan twins, though from the south it comes prominently in view 
as it forms the southern extremity of the spur dividing the Vangna and 
Vasna valleys. The hillsides are very steep and rugged and the 
scarp is very! perfect. There is no regular approach and the ascent 
is made by very tortuous and precipitous footpaths from Dhumal]vadi 
the village immediately at the foot of the hill to the east to the 
first gate directly above the yillage and facing north. Though easy 
at first, the ascent becomes very steep afterwards and much blocked 
by prickly pear. Halfway up in a ravine is a good spring and pond 
known as the Kham pond, the water of which is not potable. The 
pond is hollowed out of the rock in three divisions and the roof is 
supported by pillars. The water is abundant.’ The fort has two 
gateways the one below the other connected by steps. The first 
gate taces north, the path turning abruptly as it is reached. Within 
is a hollow used formerly for stores. From the inside facing east is 
another cave pond called the Gavi also full of good water. The 
entrance to it is protected by a wall. This cave pond is very difficult 


1 Details of the Mhasvad irrigation lake are given above in Chapter on 
* Agriculture and Irrigation’. 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol, I, 70. 

3 Mr. H. R. Cooke, C. S., found that perhaps the most remarkable feature on 
the hill was its water-supply. Immediately after entering the lower. gate 
a steep footpath descends within the western was into a hollow at the 
bottom of the scarp. The hollow is about forty or fifty feet deep. When 
the bottom is reached the entrance to a huge cavern is seen which can 
only be reached by stooping. The cavern is full of water but very dark. 
Outside the gate and to the north there evidently were huge caverns hut 
these have been built up with rough masonry. 
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of access, the way being thickly blocked with prickly pear. The 
second gateway of mortared stone leads out into the plateau, which is 
about «wo hundred yards high by one hundred broad with many' 
ruined buildings, and four chief ponds inside the second gate. The 
first pond is about ninety feet by forty in area and twenty feet deep, 
its sides made of large blocks of masonry. Another smaller one 
is near the eastern face; a third is in a hollow stopped with an 
earthen dam; and the fourth is a small one near the south wall. 
The fort walls are in a state of bad repair. There are no buildings 
inside the fort except the temple of God Maruti. There are also idols 
of Dattatraya and Parasnath. It is said that the water of the pond is 
good for health, Even though water is available abundantly there 
is no habitation on the fort. The temple of Maruti was renovated 
by Dahanébuva of Ninapadali. The tomb of Abdul Karim, a Musal- 
man Saint which is inside the fort is still visited by a few people. An 
Urus is held in his honour for five days before Holi Paurnima. The 
fort was the head-quarters of an administrative sub-division with 
a treasury and had an establishment of a mémlatdaér, phadnis, sabnis, 
havaldar and daffedér, two karkuns, three naiks, and one hundred 
and sixty sepoys, According to tradition the fort was built by the 
Silahara king Bhoj II, of Panhala!.. In 1678 with other Satara forts 
it was surrendered to Shivaji?, The Pratinidhi, administered it till his 
struggle with Bajirav, the second Peshva (1720-1740). In 1791 
Major Price describes it as looking like the hull of a ship of war with 
opposite it another hill with on its summit some places of devotion’. 
In the last Maratha war it fell to the army of General Pritzler in 
April, 1818. In 1862, it is described as a dismantled and uninhabited 
fort with a steep approach and a strong gateway but no water and 
no supplies. 

Nher a village (Khatav T; 17° 45° N,-74° 15’ E; RS Koreganv 
10 m. SW; p. 1,398) in Khatav on the right bank of the Yerla, 
fourteen miles north-west of Vadij and a mile north of the Satara- 
Pandharpir road, gives its name to a large storage lake built by the 
Irrigation Department between 1876 and 18815, and in a good condition 
at present. In its land to the north is the Palu Mal a stretch of 
rocky ground interesting on account of its having had a standing 
camp of the Moghals for twelve years. 

Nigdi a village (Koreganv T ; 17° 25’ N, 74° 10 E; RS, Rahimatpir 
7m. SE; p. 1,591), on the right bank of the Krshna eleven miles 
south-east of Satara and four miles south-west of Rahimatpir has 
the samadhi of a famous religious teacher or mahdpurush named 
Raghunathsvami. In 1791, Major Price noticed it as being in posses- 
sion of fraternity of Gosavis to whom it was originally granted by 
Chhatrapati Shivaji*. 


1 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. I, 27, 

2 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol: I, 202. 

3 Memoirs of a Field Officer, 261. 

4 Government List of Civil Forts, 1862. ; 

5 Details of the Nher storage reservoir are given ebove in the Chapter 
‘ Agriculture and Irrigation’, 

8 Memoirs of a Field Officer, 260. 
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On the same side as the village is a very old stone temple of 
Shri Ranganath Svami. The temple is visited by people who come 
to visit the samddhi. An annual fair is held in honour of the samadhi. 


Nimb (Satara T; 17° 45’ N, 74° 00’ E; RS. Satara Road, 19 m.; 
p. 4,219.) is a town about eight miles north of Satara. It was alienated 
to Rajaram Bhonsle the adopted son of the late Rani Sagunabai of 
Satara. The neighbourhood of Nimb is noted in the district for its 
fruit especially mangoes though not of a very superior variety, Grapes 
also are occasionally grown. In 1751 Nimb was the scene of a victory 
by Damaji Gaikvad who was advancing to Satara in the interests of 
Tarabai against the Peshva’s faction. He was opposed by: 20,000 men 
being 5,000 more than his own force at the Salp& pass. He drove them 
back to Nimb where he defeated them and caused several of the forts 
to be given up to Tarabai'. 


Nimsod (Khatév T; 17° 25’ N, 74° 28 E; RS. Rahimatpar 26 m. 
NW ; p. 2, 830) in Khatay, about ten miles south of Vaduj, is mentioned 
in a revenue statement of about 1790 as the head-quarters of 
a pdragana in the Raybag sarkar with a revenue of Rs, 26,250%, In 
1827 Captain Clunes-noticed it-as a market town or kasba with 225 
houses, fifteen shops, a watercourse and wells’. Nimsod has now 
lost its importance as a trade centre and is no longer the headquarters. 
There are about seven to eight shops in the village and about 
400 dwellings. 


Pal or Rajapir vi lage (Karad T ; 17° 45’ N, 74° 20° E;RS Masi, 
10 m. SE; p. 3,805) originally called Rajapir, lies on both banks of 
the Tarla about twenty miles north-west of Karid. The village is 
chiefly remarkable for a temple of Khandoba where a yearly fair 
attended by about 15,000 people is held in December-January. 


On the right bank of the river is the market street containing the 
shops of the chief grain dealers, moneylenders, and merchants, and 
most of the dwellings. On the left bank is the noted temple of 
Khandob&a and the houses of the worshippers, priests and a few 
others. The temple lies on the site of a legendary appearance by 
the God Khandoba to a favourite devotee, a milkmaid named Palai 
in whose honour the village name was changed, from Rajaptr to Pal. 
The temple was built about 500 years ago by a Vani named Aba 
bin Sheti Padhode. It is a very favourite resort with all classes 
and has been added to in many ways. The original structure 
consists of a stone shrine or gébhara and a porch thirty-five feet by 
twenty-eight from outside. The porch is enclosed by four pillars 
very plain but of the old pattern, the shaft being cut in rectangular, 
octagonal and cylindrical blocks, but in mortar which shows that 
the temple is not older than the thirteenth century. The image- 
chamber sixteen feet square inside contains on a pedestal two lings 
with brass masks representing Khandoba and his consort Mhalsabai. 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 453, 
2 Waring’s Marathas, 244, 
3 Itinerary, 62. 
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dn the right hand is a black stone image of Banubai another wife of 
thandoba, and behind are brass figures on horseback representing 
thandoba’s chief minister Hegadit Pendhari and his wife. The 
sorch holds in niches on the north the image of Ganapati and on 
he south the image of Siddhavasini. On the north is the drain for 
vater poured on the images, covered with a canopy and flanked by 
tone horses. To these buildings Dhanaji bin Sambhaji Jadhav, the well 
nown Maratha general who flourished in the reigns of Shivaji (1627- 
680) and Rajaram (1689-1700) and died in 1709, added a hall or 
nandap twenty-one feet square with open sides. It is supported on 
welve pillars about two feet high and similar to those in the gébhara 
vorch and surrounded by a bench with a carved back. The roof has 
he usual broad carved eaves and parapet. The whole is of stone but 
he pillars are disfigured by whitewash and painting. Several of 
hem are coated with brass and have a little poor carving. At each 
xorner of the mandap is a small pinnacle and in the centre a small 
wched spire or shikhar. Over the porch of the shrine is a rather 
arge spire and over the shrine itself is the main spire about fifty 
eet high off the ground, and tapering-from the base which is as 
arge as the shrine roof. All the spires are of brick and more or less 
wnamented in stucco with niches painted with mythological designs 
ind images of gods and goddesses, The ornamentation is neither 
zood nor elaborate. But the parts of the building are in good 
proportion which make it look massive and imposing without being 
ieavy. The temple occupies the centre of a fine square court 
paved throughout and measuring one hundred and forty feet east 
0 west by eighty feet north to south. The court also contains at 
the north-west corner a small shrine of Omkareshvar Mahadev, and 
in the south-west corner one of Hegadi. In front, that is east of 
the mandap is the canopy with the image of the sacred bull 
Nandi covered with brass. On each side are two carved stone 
lamp-pillars or dipmdls about fifteen feet high. The bases are 
supported by grotesque stone images of elephants and bulls, Still fur- 
ther east is another rather larger canopy containing a brass-coated 
stone elephant, about one-third of life size and rather well-carved. 
To the south of the Nadi canopy is a small temple to Shivaji and to 
its north is a platform for the tu/si or basil plant. The wall of the 
court is about twenty feet high, and the west, the north-west, half 
of the south, and north half of the east side are all cloistered, the 
former in ogee arches and fine masonry, and the latter with flat 
roof resting on plain pillars of the old pattern built by Dhanaji 
Jadhav. The outer roof of these cloisters is flat and serves as a terrace 
and promenade. Compartments of the cloisters are walled up at 
irregular intervals and used as lodgings for devotees and permanent 
worshippers and for stabling the horses attached to the god’s establish- 
ment. In the pavement of the court are embedded stone tortoises, 
while between the Nandi canopy and the mandap is a large tortoise 
coated with brass. The court-yard has three entrances. The eastern 
is a small doorway six and a half feet wide flanked inside by two 
large stone Jamp-pillars thirty feet high with twelve sets of brackets 
for lamps handsomely carved and by far the finest lamp-pillars in the 
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court. This gate and Jamp-pillars were built by Gamaji Chavha) 
a patil of Nher in the Khatav taluka. The northern entrance 
another small doorway built by the Shindes in their cloisters. Th 
southern about twelve feet high by five feet wide is the chief and th 
finest gateway to the south of Dhanaji Jadhav’s cloisters, Inside, it i 
flanked by twa cloistered chambers, the western chamber formin, 
the end of Dhaniji’s cloisters and containing an image of Maruti 
the eastern consisting of two cloisters and containing a smaller imag 
of Ganapati was built by the Ghorpades of Mudho]. On the top i 
an ornamental music-chamber or nagarkhdnd in brick and morta 
which with the archway of the gate was the work of the Manes o 
Rahimatpiir. Outside the court is an outer yard also paved with stone 
The east side has a rough wall with some ruined cloisters ; the soutl 
side contains a rectangular stone building originally built with a dom. 
and eaves supported by carved brackets, of which the latter raisec 
by Dhandji Jadhav remain. The rest of the south side and mos 
of the west is taken up by' buildings, but in the west is anothe: 
very large gateway thirty feet high, twenty feet broad and two fee 
thick, with a massive stone pointed archway about six feet broac 
inside. This was erected by Yaméaji Shivdev, the founder of the 
Karad Mutalik family. The number of prominent historical familie: 
in the Deccan who have bestawéd gifts on this temple shows the 
great veneration in. which it was held. Besides lands assigned fo: 
the maintenance of its establishment the temple enjoys a Governmen 
yearly cash grant. Many families prominent in the history of the 
Deccan have bestowed gifts on the temple, at which a great fair ir 
celebration of the marriage of God Khandoba is held annually it 
the month of Pausha (December-January)?. A good amount i: 
collected as offerings at the time of the fair and many offerings are 
made throughout the year. A clerk superintends the finances oi 
the establishment and carries the metal masks of the god in proces- 
sion. The worshippers and priests are Guravs and Brahmans, The 
great yearly fair held in the month of Paush or December-January 
is attended by about 15,000 people from all parts of Satara and the 
neighbouring districts. The pilgrims usually camp in the bed oj 
the Tarla which at this time forms a large dry beach. The faix 
proper lasts three or four days, being the days during which the 
marriage ceremony of the god Khandoba is supposed to proceed. The 
days vary slightly with some conjunction of stars. The traders linger 
some time longer. Copper and brass pots, bangles, piece-goods, silk- 
cloth, country blankets, and other small articles are sold at the fair. 
Sanitary arrangements are also made. Cholera once broke out during 
the 1869 fair when forty-three out of sixty-one reported cases proved 
fatal. The temple except the front portion of its outer wall is well 
maintained. Weekly market is held at Pal on every Sunday. 

In Maratha times Pal was a kasbd or market town of some note 
on the main road from Satara to Karad. Pali village and temple 
are closely connected with a celebrated exploit of Chitursingh in 
February 1799 in revenge for the defeat of his brother Shahi the 


1 Grant Duff Vol. IT 298. 
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‘atara Raja. He had heard that Raste was encamped near 
atara fort with a force of 2000 or 3000 men on behalf of the Peshva. 
Ie accordingly led 600 infantry through the hills and valleys till oppo- 
ite Pal where he remained concealed till night. He then repaired to 
he celebrated temple, performed the usual worship, and the whole 
yarty solemnly invoked the deity, stained their clothes with yellow 
lye, rubbed their hands and faces with turmeric in token of a vow to 
vin or die, and issued forth to the attack. The enemy was not un- 
wepared but had only time to fire a few rounds when they were 
uriously charged sword in hand, their guns taken, and the whole 
rody dispersed in a few minutes. Chitursingh then retreated to 
<olhapir so quickly that he could not be overtaken!, 


Paficgani,? (Mahabalesvar Peta ; 17° 55’ N, 73° 45’ E; RS. Wathar 
‘8m. SE; p. 4,538) in Mahabale$var peta about eleven miles 
‘ast of Mahabalesvar, is a small health-resort on the Suril-Maha- 
yaleSvar road 4,378 feet above sea level. Paficgani is connected 
0 Poona and Wathar (nearest railway station) which are at a distance 
of 63 and 28 miles respectively by State Transport service. The 
village, lies with five others on a Sahyadri ‘spur which juts out at 
Mahabale$var and terminates about.a mile from Wai. Resembling 
nostly in climatic and other conditions it can be termed the 
Switzerland of India’. Situated to the lee of MahabaleSvar and 
vbout 200 feet lower, it escapes the heavy rain and fog of the outer 
‘ange which are carried away into the valleys to the north and south. 
[t is also happily shielded from the cast wind by being built under 
a large extent of tableland. The magnificent scenery of the Kyshna 
valley extending for many miles from east to west with its numerous 
hamlets, highly cultivated fields, and picturesque river, can be seen 
along the whole northern ridge of the mountain. Though less 
extensive, the southern aspect is even more beautiful. The geological 
formation of Paficgani is volcanic as is the rest of the Deccan. 
While all along the road up the hills from Wai to Dhandeghar two 
miles from Pancgani trap is found; the soil on the hill top has 
a large admixture of oxide of iron which reddens the stratum into 
laterite. 


Considered as a sanatorium, Pancgani stands almost unrivalled. 
With a temperature like that of Mahabalesvar it has the eminent 
advantage over that charming health resort of being comfortably 
habitable throughout the year. 


The climate: is cool, salubrious and comparatively dry. It is 
excellently adapted for both adults and children but for children 
especially it is unsurpassed in India. The average rainfall is fifty-six 
inches or about a fifth of that of MahabaleSvar, The mean tempera- 
ture at noon is 71° and the mean daily range only 6°. 


The population of the town according to 1951 Census was 4,538. 
Of this the agricultural classes number 143 and the non-agricultural 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. II, 298. 
2 Contributed for the first edition by the Rev. M. Burgess, Head master 
Panchgani High School and revised subsequently, 
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classes 4,395; of the latter, 665 persons derive their principal mear 
of livelihood from production other than cultivation; 756 persor. 
from commerce; 144 persons from transport; and 2,830 person 
from other services and miscellaneous sources. 


Nurseries are attached to the station where experiments hav 
been made in planting exotic and other trees and shrubs and i: 
cultivating English potatoes, which with peaches, the pear, and th 
blackberry thrive in the mild climate. The coffee of Paficgani ha 
been favourably reported on by London brokers. Here too the swee 
heliotrope and myrtle grow in wild profusion. The sweet briar, s 
rarely met with in India, flowers here; and the eye of the travelle 
from the dusty plains below is gladdened with the sight of lane 
bordered with hedge-roses which festoon overhead entwined witl 
honeysuckle. A single cluster of sixty or seventy roses is not ar 
unusual sight. Paficgani, always beautiful, is at its best in Augus 
and September when the fair pimpernel, the buttercup and_ thi 
wild sweetpea cover the hillside while the springy turf of the table 
lands is thickly carpeted with the velvety bluebonnet and the more 
delicate stargrass. 


Before 1910, Paiiegani was administered by the Superintenden 
of Mahabalesvar. It is now a District Municipality governec 
under the Bombay District Municipal Act since April 1, 1910. The 
area of the municipal district is 1,523 acres approximately. The 
population of the municipal district as per census of 1951 is 4588 
The present (1960) population is about 8,000 which swells uptc 
14,000 during the summer season. The municipality is constituted 
of 14 Councillors.) Of these 14 seats, three seats are reserved 
for Harijans, one for-women and one for the Ex-Officio Councillor 
viz., the Superintendent of Mahabaleshvar. All the Councillors 
except the Superintendent of) Mahabaleshvar are elected. 


The municipality has constituted the following sub-committees viz., 
(1) Managing Committee, (2) Dispensary Committee, (3) Public 
Works and Lighting Committee, (4) Octroi Committee, (5) Recrea- 
tion Committee, (6) Schools Committee, (7) Rules and By-laws 
Committee, (8) Town Planning Committee and (9) Sanitary 
Committee. The main sources of income of the municipality are : 
(1) consolidated tax (property tax), (2) octroi, (3) visitors tax, 
(4) animal and vehicle tax, (5) special sanitary cess, (6) hotel tax, 
(7) theatre tax, (8) rent from municipal properties and lands, 
(9) dispersary fees, (10) notice and warrant fees, (11) Government 
and District Local Board Grants etc. The income of the municipality 
for the year 1958-59 was Rs, 1,592,819 as against the expenditure of 
Rs. 1,22,605. 


At present the chief source of water is from public and private 
wells. The Government have sanctioned water and drainage 
schemes which are expected to be completed within a couple of years 
(ie. by 1962). 


The total length of roads within municipal limits is eight miles 
six furlongs out of which two miles and two furlongs are asphalted 
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ad the rest are metalled roads. The municipality has chalked CHAPTER 19, 
at a programme for asphalting the remaining roads within the course =e 
three years (1960-63). Places. 


PANCHGANI, 
The Municipality: is undertaking the work of construction of Municipality. 
egetable market estimated to cost Rs. 25,000 and the work is expected Construction of 


» be completed before the close of the year (1960). ai 
Paficgani being famous for healthy climate has eight residential —_ Education. 


shools run on the lines of English public schools. Education in 
nese schools is imparted for Senior Cambridge and Secondary School 
fertificate Examinations. Besides these there are two primary 
chools for boys and girls administered by the District School Board. 


_ The Municipal Hospital is located in extensive premises termed fedical Ald. 
is Satish Kuiij donated by Seth Shantilal Mangaldas of Ahmadabad 

md has in addition facilities of 20 beds in Shantilal Mangaldas 

seneral Hospital and 12 Beds in the Matoshri Maniben Mangaldas 

Maternity Home. In the hospital there is an out-patient department. 

\ distinguished Institution called Bel Air sanatorium is very well 

squipped and specialised for treatment to-T.B. patients, There are 

‘even sanatoriums open to all communities wheréin well furnished 
iccommodation with other facilities e.g., utensils, crockery etc., is 

orovided. 


Weekly Bazar is held within the municipal premises on every Weekly Bazar. 
Wednesday. 


: Pafiegani has a number of vegetarian and non-vegetarian hotels Guest Houses and 
offering accommodation and food of a very high standard. Hotels, 


The municipality maintains a very good garden and a children’s _ Recreation. 
park for the recreation of old and young residents and visitors where 
radio-set is installed and occasionally entertainment programmes are 
held. Paficgani is visited by visitors all the year round and the 
following natural spots called “Points” serve as a good attraction : 
(1) Table Land, (2) Sydney point, (3) Kanga point, (4) Katchbavadi 
point etc, The Devil’s Kitchen situated to the south of the wellknown 
Tableland is also a place of mythological interest. At a distance 
of four miles from Pafcgani, there are some caves known as 
Rajapuri Caves wherein a temple of ‘Kartik Syami, son of God 
Shiva, is located. 


The State Transport Authorities have purchased a plot on Sural Ss. T. Bus 
Mahabaleshvar road for the construction of a decent Bus Stand and Stand. 
a rest house for visitors. 


A fair is held in Paficgani some time in February’ every year in Ghatjai 
honour of Ghatjai Devi the patron goddess of Pajicgani mountain, Fair, 
where all the local people and the villagers of the adjoining villages 
take part with great devotion. On this day, villagers carry her 
image in procession following which there is intensive music played 
on dhol and dancing. The fair is celebrated with a view to inspire 
gaiety, being at the end of the harvest time. 
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Pandavgad or Pandugad fort, (Wai T; 17° 55’ N, 78° 50’ E; RS 
Wathar, 20 m. SE ;), 4177 feet above sea level, lies four miles north 
west of Wai. The fort is conspicuous over a low spur branching ea: 
from its southern angle. From a distance it appears a square fortific< 
tion with natural escarpment of cut black stone. 


The fort can be reached by a foot-path diverting to the nort. 
from Bhogany, a village 3 miles west of Wai on W4i-Velang Stat 
Transport route. Jn Bhogany village, there is a small memorial o 
Vaman Pandit, the celebrated Sanskrit poet of the 15th century. Th 
approach to the fort is very difficult and at places the path is bareh 
a foot in width with the hill slopes on one side and deep valley: 
on the other. Hill though not covered with thick forest ha: 
a considerable foliage of bushy shrubs. A path from Bhogaon lead: 
to smal] break in the above mentioned spur and from this brea} 
it continues by a shoulder of the hill, on which are few huts belonging 
to Kolis formerly connected with the fort and charged with attendance 
on the temple, 


The ascend from the Koli hills is steepish and for the last twc 
hundred yards had steps cut in-stone. At the northern end the path 
reaches the entrance gate which now consists of two broken pillars of 
enormous size. It had a single archway with apparently no door. 


The fort is about six acres in extent and nearly a square. Its 
defences consist of a scarp generally from forty to sixty feet high, 
more than usually precipitous and in many places actually overhang- 
ing and surmounted by a wall with masonry ramparts. The original 
materials of enormous blocks of dry stone have nearly all disappeared 
and except the northern end where the gateway and wall are of the 
huge masonry of the old forts, what remains is very light work. 


Of the 18 ponds which supplied the garrison with water, only 
three possess water. On the top a large pond on the eastern part 
is silted up. To the north of the main gate, some 150 feet down the 
shoulder of the hill is a group of small il! maintained rock cut 
water cisterns. 


All the buildings on the fort excepting that of the temple of 
Pandjaidevi are in a state of complete ruin. The temple is built 
in loca] stone masonry and is not in anyway imposing. A hall in 
front of the shrine of devi measures about 30’*20’ and has a flat 
roof supported on four pillars. Number of ancient buildings on 
the fort have been reduced to a mere heap of bricks. In the centre, 
remains of the main building are hidden by a thick growth of bushy 
shrubs. 


The fort commands an excellent view of the surrounding area. To 
the east one gets a bird’s eye view of Wai, and Mandhardev stands 
conspicuously about 4 miles to the north-west. To the west Kenjalgad 
marks a prominent object at a distance of about 5 miles. 


The fort is said to have been built by the Kolhapir Silahara chief 
Bhoja II. (1178-1198) of Panhalé. About 1648 it is mentioned as 
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sing in the charge of a Bijapur mokdsddar stationed at Wai. In 1673 

‘was taken by’ Shivaji?. In 1701 Pandavgad surrendered with 
handan Vandan to Aurangzeb’s officers In 1713 during his flight 
om Chandrasen Jadhav the Maratha captain or Sendpati, Balaji 
ishvanath afterwards the first Peshva, being refused shelter by the 
achiv’s agent at Sasvad attempted to cross to Pandavgad in the 
dposite valley. Closely pursued, he contrived to conceal himself 
atil two Marathas, Pilaji Jadhav and Dhumal, then common cavaliers 
1 his service, gathered a small troop of horse and carried him with 
reat difficulty to Pandavgad where he was protected by Shahu’s 
rders, Chandrasen demanded that Bajaji should be given up and in 
ase of refusal threatened to renounce his allegiance. Shahu refused 
) give up Balaji and sent orders to Haibatrav Nimbalkar Sarlashkar 
aen at Ahmadnagar to march on at once to Satara. Meanwhile 
\ajaji was in Pandavgad surrounded by Chandrasen’s troops. But 
iearing of Haibatrav’s arrival at Phaltan about forty miles east, 
zhandrasen quitted Pandavgad and marched to Deir about fifteen 
ailes to the south-east*. During Trimbakji Dengle’s insurrection in 
817 Pandavgad was taken by the insurgents. It surrendered in 
\pril 1818 to a detachment of the 8th Native Infantry Regiment 
winder Major Thatcher’. 


The Pandavgad caves are situated on a small south-east projection 
€ Pandavgad fort within the limits of Dhavdi village. On taking 
he path to Pandavgad and reaching the opening in the hills instead 
 tuming up the shoulder of the hill to ascend the fort, the way 
‘o the caves goes straight on towards Dhavdi. by a well defined 
‘ootpath which skirts the face of the hill. The small spur with the 
raves is found at about a distance of 300 yards. The angle it 
makes with the main spur should be made for and about 200 feet 
up are the caves, The first is a flat roofed chapel or chaitya about 
twenty-one feet by seven and about twelve to fourteen feet high. 
An arched entrance blocked up with mud and stones leads to a relic 
shrine or daghobd four and a half feet in diameter and six feet high. 
Its capital (head portion) is lost. Close by is another cave seven 
feet square, also flat-roofed with an arched entrance and containing 
a mutilated stone instead of the daghobd and locally said to be 
a ling. It looks more like a daghobd, being fully three feet in 
diameter at the base and scarcely a foot at the top. East of Cave II 
is an eight-celled dwelling cave or vihdr about thirty-five feet square 
and five feet high. The floor has been much silted up with earth 
brought in by rain water. The original height, as seen from the 
outside, was probably eight feet. The roof is flat and the rock 
overhangs four feet making a verandah with an entrance in its back 
wall about eight feet wide. The cells are two each on the east 
and west and four on the north, and there is a bed shelf all round. 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 109. 
2 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol, I, 202. 
3 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 303. 
4 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. I, 323. 
5 Bombay Courier, 18th April 1818. 
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Five yards to the west is a rock-cut cistern six feet deep and nin 
feet wide holding no water. The Pandavgad caves are in goo 
condition to this date and are visited by a number of people. 

Pandaveddi (Wai T; 18° 05’ N, 74° OY E; RS. Wathar, 23 n 
W;; p. 600) a hamlet of Bhoganv village about three miles west c 
Wai, is apparently named like Pandavgad from the legendar 
Pandav princes. It is celebrated as the place where in 1673 died th 
great Maratha poet Vaman Pandit acontemporary of Shivaj: 
Tukaram and Ramdas. Vaman was originally an astrologer o 
Koreganv. He studied the Shdstras at Banaras. His two grea 
works are in the ovi metre, a commentary on the Bhagvadgita anc 
a metaphysical work called the Nigamsdr', 

Par Par or Pér proper and Peth Par or the market of Far (Maha 
baleSvar Peta; 17° 55’ N, 73° 34’ E; RS Wathar 46 m. SE; p. 66 
are two villages five miles west of Malcolmpeth and immediateh 
south of Pratapgad. ‘They give their name to and mark the olc 
route into the Konkan called the Par pass which goes straight ove 
the hill below Bombay Point and winds at a very steep incline 
with so many curves that it was named by the British the Corkscrew 
pass. Passing through the two-Pars the further line of the Sahyadri: 
is descended by an equally steep path to the village of Parghat ix 
Kolaba district. This route was maintained practicable for cattle 
and the guns of the period from very early times and had chaukis 
or toll stations for transit duties and defence at various points. The 
rulers of Javli and Chhatrapati Shivaji who generally resided at Raigad 
(Mahad) in Kolaba must have used this route. Baji Shamraj, sent by 
the Bijipir government to seize Chhatrapati Shivaji, lurked about 
this pass till he was. surprised at its foot, and driven in panic to 
seek safety in the forest? In 1659 Par village was the scene of 
an interview bewteen Shivaji and Gopinathpant sent by Afzal Khan 
to stipulate with him. Afzal Khan brought his forces by the same 
Par pass route to the famous interview at Pratapgad where the two 
met. As they embraced each other, Afzal Khan tried to press 
Shivaji’s neck between his arm and body and tried to stab him. 
In self defence, Shivaji thrust his iron claws in his bowels. Afzal 
Khan fell down unconscious and died. Thus Afzal Khan failed to 
catch Shivaji dead or alive and Shivaji killed him in an unpremeditated 
combat. In 1796 Nana Phadnis fled down this pass to Mahid and 
took measures for his safety by blocking it and throwing a strong 
garrison into Pratapgad.* 


Until the building of the Kumbharli road in 1864 and the Fitz- 
Gerald pass road in 1876 the Par pass was the only high-way leading 
in to the Konkan. The line taken by the Fitz-Gerald pass gives 
a splendid view of Elphinstone Point and Arthur’s Seat cliffs which 
the Par misses. But the abrupt descent from Par westwards is 
very fine. 


1 Navanita (New Edition), 80-81. 

£ Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 115. 
3 Details are given above in the Chapter on History. 
4 Grant Duff's Marathas Vol, II, 261. 
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_ Near these two villages is a village named Par Sond situated 
vithin a radius of about a furlong. There is a primary school in the 
‘illage Par Par and an ancient temple of Ram Vardayini Devit. 
. well is constructed under the Local Government Department 
icheme for the villages. These villages come under the Sarvodaya 
icheme, ; 

Parali or Sajjangad’ Fort (Satara T, 17° 35’ N, 78° 00’ E; RS 
atira Road 16 m. NE; p. 1,196) about 1045 feet above the plain 
ind 1824 yards in circumference, lies on a detached Sahyidri spur 
‘bout six miles west of Satari. The fort is surrounded and 
commanded by three hills, Yavteshvar about 3,500 yards to the north, 
Yd Satara about 2,500 yards to the south, and Nanka within 
100 yards to the south-west. The road from Sitara to Parali, the 
rillage situated at the foot of the hill is asphalted and can be used 
hroughout the year. The way up the hill leading to the fort is 
videned and steps have been built by: the pilgrims, 


The only entrance to the fort is by two gateways at the south- 
vest angle. Both the gateways are in good order strongly built 
of cut-stone and flanked by towards and a parapet along the rock, 
The lower gateway which is partly:under the rock is completely 
ridden from the approach and commanded by the upper gateway, 


_ The defences consist of a scarp of perpendicular black rock varying 
n height from about 100 feet along the faces to about fifty feet at 
he south-west angle of the fort. The scarp is built up in places, 
mit except near the gateway and at the south-west angle which 
ippears to have been strongly fortified, little of the old parapet 
‘emains, The south-west angle is the only place practicable for 
in escalade as in other places the rock is too high and the hill below 
t too steep to allow ladders to be placed against it, while there 
s no cover from the fire of the fort. 

The fort contains a partly ruined mosque and _ three temples, 
me of which situated about the middle of the fort and dedicated 
‘o Ram is a handsome cut-stone building capable of defence. In 
he village around are buildings of various kinds, Just outside the 
gate is a small hamlet. The water-supply of the fort is from ponds, 
xf which there are several but only two hold water throughout the 
year. Of these two, one to the north of Ram’s temple holds good 
water. The fort buildings are well maintained. The temples are 
‘epaired regularly and a_ fairis held every year on the day of 
Ram Naomi (chaitra sud. 9) which continues for nine days. 
4 dharmashdld is constructed in the fort to house the pilgrims. 

Parafi Village with a population of about 1,500 lies about 1,200 
yards by a path to the north of the fort. It contains a number of 
houses, some of which as also several temples in the neighbourhood 


1 The word Ram Vardayini is very common in the literature of Ramdas who 
described the goddess as one giving a boon or blessing to Ram. The 
temple might belong to Shivaji’s period. 

* The name Sajjangad that is the fort of good men or sajjan is locally said 
to be derived from the number of good men who visited it after it became 
the residence of Ramdas Svami. 
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are built of cut stone or have thick mud walls, which, with the 
situation, rendered them capable of defence. A weekly market 
held at the village on Monday at which forage, vegetables and othe 
goods are obtainable. The watersupply of the village is from wel. 
and from the Urmodi river which flows to the north, All roun 
the base of the hill on which the fort stands are several sma 
hamlets, some of them consisting of not more than three or four hut: 
Parali was the favourite residence of Ramdas Svami (1608-1681 
who received it as indém from Shivaji. The local tradition is that i 
Shivaji in Satara required counsel from Ramdas Svami, Ramdi 
reached Satara through the air in a single stride. The temple c 
Ramdas is in the middle of the village, surrounded by the dwelling 
of his disciples. The temple of basalt with a brick and mortar dom 
was built by Akabai and Divakar Gosavi, ‘two disciples of th 
Svami, It was repaired and ornamented in 1,800 and 1,830 b 
Parashuram Bhaé of Sirginv village eight miles south-east of Wi 
The spire is in octagonal tiers and about seventy feet high wit! 
handsome stucco decoration. The verandah was built by on 
Vaijnath Bhagvat of Yavteshwar. A yearly fair attended by abou 
6,000 people is held-in. February. 


On the north-west of Paralt village about a few yards outside are 
two old Hemadpantt temples facing east. The southern templ 
now deserted looks like the older of the two; and some of its bes 
carvings have been transferred to the northern temple. It is abou 
forty by twenty feet, including the gabhdrd which is of the old sta 
shape. Of the gabhdrd the walls alone remain. They are about sir 
feet high and built of enormous blocks of unmortared stone. The 
gdbhara has a pyramidal roof of huge slabs diminishing in size from 
the bottom upwards... The gdabhdrd portal is most beautifully’ carvec 
in relicf in a pattern similar to the carving of the balustrade anc 
pillars in the northern temple. 


The northern temple of about the same size as the southern temple 
is complete. The hall or mandap is about twenty-four feet square 
with four rows of four pillars each, seven feet apart, supporting with 
brackets a flat roof ten feet high. The central one over the round 
slab in which the Nandi is placed has a canopied top. Each of the 
other compartments formed by four pillars has a ceiling of the 
lozenge pattern. Outside in an unenclosed court is the Nandi canopy, 
The pillars supporting it are specially rich, the carving pattern 
differing in each, Its ceiling is domed and about the same height 
as the rest of the temple. It is well paved and elaborately carved, 
every available bit of space being filled with decorative moulding 
of some kind. A small vestibule also beautifully worked leads to 
the gabhaéra which is square inside but star-shaped outside. The 
sides are walled in at an early but comparatively modern time with 
mortared stone. At the entrance is a balustrade very elaborately 
carved. The pillars in the mandap ave plainer than is usual in the 
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oldest Hemadpanti temples. Some are giving way and rude props 
have been erected between them. Slabs belonging ta the broad eaves 
of the old temple roof have been used to make a pedestal for 
a lamp-stand. The balustrade and Nandi canopy probably belong 
to the northern temple, the rest is very likely a building of Shivaji’s 
time or perhaps even later after the Moghals took Parali (1,700). 
It is not known who first desecrated the old shrine, but either the 
Bijapir Musalmans or the Moghals must have done so, and the 
new temple was a feeble copy of the old raised after their departure. 
To the north of the entrance is a tablet bearing a very indistinct 
inscription. Fifty yards north of these temples is a pond about 
forty yards square and ten feet deep. It is of the old pattern, the 
lower stones projecting beyond the upper ones. The existence of 
these two old temples and ponds makes it probable that Parali fort 
was in existence before Musalman times. It was subsequently 
occupied by them and surprised by a detachment of Shivaji’s forces 
in May 1673'. A few days before his death in 1681 Rimdas Svami 
addressed from Parali a judicious letter to Sambhaji, advising him for 
the future rather than upbraiding him for the past and pointing 
out the example of his father yet carefully abstaining from personal 
comparison®?, In 1699, when the Moghals were. besieging Satara, 
Parashurim Trimbak Pratinidhi prolonged the siege by furnishing 
supplies from Paral. After the capture of Satark in April 1700 
the Moghal army besieged Parali. ‘The siege lasted till the begin- 
ning of June, when after a good defence of a month and a half, the 
garrison evacuated". Aurangzeb called ‘the fort Naurastarat, In 
a revenue statement of about 1790, Peraly (Parali) appeared as the 
head-quarters of a paragand in the Nahisdurg sarkar with a revenue 
of Rs, 22,5008 In 1818 Parali was taken by a British regiment, 
and a detachment of native infantry under a native officer was kept 
here. During the 1857 rebellion a gang robbery took place in 
Parali, and it was rumoured that this gang was a detachment from 
a considerable body of men who had gathered in the neighbouring 
forests, but had dispersed on the return of troops from the Persian 
war. It was found that the ex-Raja Pratapsinh’s agent Rago 
Baptji had been living for six weeks in Farali®, and that he had 
gathered the gang to act with the band assembled in former Bhor 
territory and with armed men hid in Satara. 

Pitan, (Patan T; 17° 20’ N, 738° 50’ E; RS Karad 24 m. SE; 
p. 8,630) on the Karad-Kumbhazrli road at the junction of the Koyna 
and Kerai rivers ahout twenty-five miles south-west of Satara was 
formerly a sub-divisional head-quarters. The town consists of two 
parts (i) Rampiir and (ii) Patan. The Patankar family was originally 
in two branches, of which the elder branch alone flourished. The 
younger branch represented by Hanmantrav resided in Rampur. 

Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. T, 202, 7 
Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. I, 238. 
Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 300 
Shivaji Souvenir, Marathi Section page 78. 
Warring’s Marathas, 244, 
See history above. 
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His mansion, a fine large house was completely destroyed by firc 
in 1874, Next to it on the south is the mansion of indmddr Nagojiray 
Patankar, a second class sarda@r and honorary magistrate who exercisec, 
civil jurisdiction in his own villages. The mansion with strong hig 
stone walls and ramparts and a gateway flanked by bastions, is wel 
maintained, A rose and plantain garden has been laid out close 
to it. The Patankars were the deshmukhs under the Marathis of the 
whole surrounding district and had charge of Dategad fort threc 
miles to the north-west. During the struggles between the Peshvas 
and the Pratinidhis they did pretty much what they pleased. The 
elder branch is one of the few prosperous Maratha families in the 
district. There is no historical mention of Patin. But title deeds 
show that the Bijapir kings had a well established rule here. The 
district was assigned to the Pratinidhi by Rim Raja but was wrested 
from him by the Peshva after the rebellion of Yemaji Shivdev 
Mutilik in 1750". It was not finally secured to the Peshva till the 
time of Bapa Gokhale. Thronghout the eighteenth century both 
the authorities issued contradictory orders but the carrying out of 
these orders largely rested.on the will of the Patankars alone. 


The town has anumber of -public buildings viz., one primary 
school each for boys and girls, a high school, a training college, the 
Nagojiriv Vachanalaya, a primary health centre with a family 
planning centre and a materpity home, a District Local Board 
dispensary, District fudge’s court and a number of other offices e.g. 
Block Development office, Mamlatdar’s office, District Loca] Board 
office, Post and telegraph office, etc. There is an inspection bungalow 
and a bridge is built recently on the Kera river. A weekly bazar 
is held on every Monday. 


PateSvar (Satara T ; RS, Rahimatpiry, 9 m, E) a peaked hill 
rising above the rest of the range about seven miles south-east of 
Satara, has on its north-west face close to the junction of the villages 
of Deganv, Nigdi and Bharatganv and within the limits of Deganv 
a series of cave temples. The easiest way for a visit on foot or 
horseback is to take the track to Deganv which branches from the tank 
in the village of Godoli south and east of the cantonment. From 
Deganv a path strikes to the south-east and winds up to a khind 
or gorge from which by steps in places it proceeds at a very gentle 
incline for about three quarters of a mile along the hill side till the 
temples are reached. Another way is to drive to Bharatgainv on 
the Kolhapiir road whence a two-mile walk leads to the khind by 
the south side. Half-way? up the path the steps on the right lead 
to a large image of Ganapati coloured red. At the end of the path 
is a hollow in which is a masonry pond measuring fifty-five feet 
by eighty with steps leading down to it from the middle of the 
north side. The hill slope runs close down to it at the north-west 
corner in which is a small cave ten feet square much choked up 
and containing a smal] aiEe called the Margal mhas of a lying 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. ab 447, 
2 Compare Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave ‘lemples, 427. 
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vuiffalo with a ling on its back. To the east of the pond are some 
1ouses and a math belonging to the resident Gosavi. From the 
outh-east end of the pond a series of thirty-five low steps lead 
p acslight incline to a temple of Mahiadev. The temple 
tands in a courtyard one hundred and thirty-five feet cast to west 
vy sixty-five north to south, partly if not entirely cut out of the hill side 
o a depth of ten feet. The entrance is on the north from the steps 
bove mentioned and is flanked by four chambers each ten feet 
quare. The chambers next to the doorway are empty and the 
urther ones contain images, the east chamber of the god Rodkoba 
nd the west chamber of the man-eagle Gard. The door-way 
sa small pointed arch about six feet by three. Immediately 
pposite the doorway is the Nandi canopy, ten feet square and 
wenty-seven high, facing the temple which fronts east. The 
\tter is a modest structure, forty-eight feet long, consisting of an 
nage-chamber and a hall. The hall is twenty-six broad and the image 
hamber (gdbhdré) cighteen feet broad, the sides of the mandap 
rojecting about five feet on each side beyond those of the gabhard. 
‘he front is a plain balustrade about five feet high and six feet broad, 
n each side of a three feet passage for entrance. The walls on each 
ide are 5’ 6” thick. The roof is of the lozenge pattern and supported 
y four pillars in the centre, a plain imitation of the Hemadpanti 
‘yle. The whole is raised on a plinth three feet high. The wall to 
he roof is thirteen feet high with a three feet parapet. Over the 
nage-chamber is the. octagonal spire or shikhar of brick and stucco 
iirty-eight feet from the roof, and with a tetal height of fifty-four 
ret from the ground. The image—chamber, ten feet square, is 
ntered by a low doorway with a stone tortoise in front. In the 
entre is the ling of Pate$var. Behind m the east corner js the water 
rain. In the centre of the north side are images of Ganapati and 
Mismaruti both facing south, and on’ the south side facing north are 
nages of Jatishankar and Sheshashayi or Vishnu reclining upon 
re serpent Shesh. On either side of the cast end of the temple 
re small shrines of an cight-handed Devi on the south and of 
hairav on the north. Behind the Nandi shrine to the north-east is 
ie tulsit or basil platform and to the east two temples each eighteen 
vet high. The whole temple and courtyard is of good stone work 
ut alt modern, the work of Parashuram Nariyan Angal the great 
anker and temple-builder who lived in the time of Shahi 
1682-1749)'. In this group the only object of any age would seem 
» be the Margal Mhas cave. Passing about a hundred yards east 
yur caves are reached all about ten feet square and facing about 
orth-west. They have flat roofs about ten feet high and no signs 
E building in them. A number of litigs are scattered about without 
ny order. A little east of these is a small modern temple of 
alibhadra or Agni with a curious image of which the body from 
re neck back is a bull, tail and all. The face from the mouth 
pwards is human, the chin that of a bull. It has four horns growing 
ut of the head, four hands on the right and three on the left, and 


1 See above, 
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three legs, two of a man and one of a bull, This image is typice 
of Agni or the god of fire who is represented in the Shdstrds as havin 
three Jegs, seven bands, two mouths, and four horns. On an oblon 
stone near the image are some well carved figures in relief of me 
and women. Next to Agni’s temple on the east is a temple c 
Satvai Devi containing two small images of goddesses. Both th 
temples are modern. Five hundred paces east is a curious cave € 
group of caves known as the Varddghar. The southern side ha 
a shrine about ten feet square. In the three sides are arched nichc 
prettily sculptured with bead decorations. The southern nich 
contains a ling three feet high. The eastern niche has some figure 
of Rshis, and in the western niche is a long shaped stone with eigk 
figures in relief though what the figures represent cannot be mad 
out. Two pillars support the roof, one with a club figured on it i 
relief, the other with some indistinct letters of which va sa and ha ca 
be made out. The part which opens west contains only a lin 
Much of the original cave remains. It is about thirty-five feet dee 
but too dark and impenetrable for taking exact measurements. A litt! 
to the east of this group is a small pond known as the Bhim Kunc 
The caves are plain flat-roofed. cells without benches and original 
without pillars. 


Phaltan (17° 55¢.N, 74° 25'°E ; RS. Lonand, 17 m. p. 12, 142 
The population of the town according to the Census of 1951 was 12,14 
of which the agricultural classes numbered 1,937 and non-agricultur; 
10,207. Of the latter, persons deriving their livelihood from produc 
tion other than cultivation numbered 2,912; from commerce 2,198 
from transport 3235 and from other services and miscellaneot 
sources 4,772. 


Historically, Phaltay is) a very ancient place famous for its Jai 
temples and the place is referred to as Palethan in Mahanubha. 
literature of the thirteenth century. Rav Naik Nimbalkar, also know 
as Phaltanrav was the Naik of Phaltan. His original surname wa 
Pavar. He had taken the name of Nimbalkar from Nimbalik c 
Nimlak where the first Nimbalkar lived. The family is considere 
as one of the most ancient in Maharashtra as the Nimbalke 
was made sardeshmukh of Phaltan before the middle of th 
seventeenth century by one of the Bijapiir kings. The Deshmuk 
of Phaltan is said to have become a polygar or independer 
chief and to have repeatedly witheld the revenues of the distric 
Vangoji or fagpalrav Naik Nimbalkar who lived in the carly pai 
of the seventeenth century was notorious for his restless an 
predatory habits. Dipabai the sister of Jagpalrav was married t 
Maloji Bhonsle, Shivaji’s grandfather who was in the service c 
Nizamshahi kingdom of Ahmadnagar. One of the Phaltan Naik 
was killed in 1620 in a battle between Malik Ambar and the Moghal 
Nimbalkar never exchanged his ancient title of Naik for that 
Raja. In 1665 Shivaji, according to the treaty of Purandhar in th 
same year, co-operated with the army of the Moghals in a war again: 
Bijapir, and attacked Phaltan, and reduced it. Bajaji Nimbalkc 
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*ho had earlier embraced Islam for the preservation of his Jagir 


» Mahadji the son of Bajaji Nimbalkar. The Nimbalkars continued to 
smain as rulers of Phaltan and they were attached to the Chhatrapati 
f Satara. After the extinction of the Maratha rule, the State passed 
nder the protection of the British, until it was finally merged with 
ae Indian Union in 1947, 

Established in 1868, Phaltan municipality has an area of 43 square 
tiles. It is now governed under the Bombay District Municipal Act, 
901. The municipal council has a total strength of 16 members. 
if these 16 seats, two seats are reserved for women rotating in four 
vards and two seats for the Scheduled Castes. There are two sub- 
muuittees, the Managing Committee and the Sanitary Committee 
oth functioning in their respective fields. 


The income of the municipality for the year 1957-58 excluding 
xtraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 1,51,750 under follow- 
ig heads: municipal rates and taxes being Rs. 1,21,727; revenue 
erived from municipal property and (powers apart from taxes 
.s, 24,867; grants and contributions. Rs, 1510;.-and miscellaneous 
s, 3,646. Expenditure incurred for the same year amounted to 
s. 1,60,455 ; the details were: general administration and collection 
harges Rs. 44,898; public safety Rs. 16, 521; public health and 
ovenience Rs, 65,526 ; public works Rs, 19,652 and miscellaneous 
s. 13,858, 

Drinking water is brought through the Nira Right Bank Canal 
nd is stored in a reservoir and then supplied to the town through 
ipe lines. It is proposed to construct one more reservoir for supply- 
ig water, There is no underground drainage system but there are 
one lined gutters which serve the purpose. 

Primary education is made compulsory in the town which is 
ontrolled by the District School Board. The municipality pays 
i yearly contribution of Rs. 12,000. 

The Government runs one dispensary located in Ravivir Peth. 
‘he district Local Board runs one veterinary dispensary in the town. 
The total length of roads in the municipal area is 15-4 miles; all 
1¢ roads are unmctalled. 

The municipality maintains three public gardens. No cremation 
nd burial grounds are maintained by the municipality. 

Of the famous Jain temples in Phaltan Jabareshvar temple is 
enturies old. The temple is known for its architecture. On the 
ntrance are carved images of the Tirthankdras while on the outer 
valls images of Indra and Indrani—his wife~are carved out. 
{udhojirav IV installed the image of God Mahadey in the temple. 


Shri Chandraprabhi Mandir is another famous Jain temple. It 
ates back to the regime of Pratapsinh of Phaltan (Sarnvat 1895). 
‘here are images of 24 Tirthankdras. The scenes depicting events 
‘om Harivamsha Purina, Mahabhdérat, Sita Harana, 16 dreams of the 
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CHAPTER 19, Tirthankaras (Chandraprabhu’s) mother and 16 dreams of Chandy: 


—— gupta adorn the temple walls. The scenes about the dreams depic 
Places. the future of the universe. 
PHALTAN, 


Hindu Temples. Of the Hindu temples, the temple of Dnyaneshvar is noteworthy 
The object of worship is a sitting image of Dnyaneshvar in meditatior 
The image made of crystal has a necklace of holy basil. 


Shri Ram Maiidir is another famous Hindu temple. The entrance 
of the temple is guarded by two carved images of Ramdiita (Go 
Maruti). The doors of the vestibule (gdbhérd) are overlaid wit 
sheets of silver and carved in artistic floral designs. Inside th 
vestibule are the images of Rim, Laxman and Sita in a standing pos: 
tion. The meghddambari (dome) is made of silver. The prabhduc 
(hallow) is cast in silver and is very artistic. At the top of th 
prabhaval is Kirtimukh (an image of cobra having a hood) cas 
in silver. The pddukds (foot-prints) are also cast in silver. 


Taspection The bungalow constructed in 1918 is situated at a distance c 
Bungalow. nearly a mile and a half from the State Transport Motor Stand. Th 
bungalow with two. suites is surrounded by a beautiful garden. 


Mudhoji College, Mudhoji College of Phaltan was established in June 1957. It i 
Phaltan. now (1960) a full-fledged Degree College imparting instruction 
both in arts and science courses. It is affiliated to the University o 
Poona’. The motto of the college is an all-round development of it 
students, intellectual, physical and cultural, The college is finance: 
by the Phaltan Education Socicty from its collections which includ 
money collected by away of tuition fees, public donation and Govern 
ment grants. The college received a grant of Rs. 1,37,500 from th 
University Grants Commission in 1960 and Rs. 1,00,000 from th 
State Government. 


High School. There is one high school viz Mudhoji High School run by th 
Shriram Education Society. 

Sarvodaya After the merger of the princely States the moneys in the forme 

Scheme. State Treasury at Phaltan were spent on the all — round developmen 


(Sarvodaya) of the newly created Phaltan taluka of the Satara district 
Out of the 80 villages comprising Phaltan taluka, 35 economical) 
backward villages from the hilly areas were selected at the firs 
instance. The main office of the scheme is at Phaltan, A numbe 
of activities have been started under the sarvodaya scheme in thi 
Phaltan taluka e.g. sheep breeding and wool industry, building o 
approach roads, bunding of the farms and facilities of water pump: 
and plough, primary and adult education, construction of schoo 
buildings and wells, medical aid, arranging of cultural programme: 
such as bhajani manda], village sanitation, social gatherings for women 
co-operative socictics ete, 

Phaltan is known for its sugar plantations and sugar factories viz 
the Shriram Sahakari Sakhar Karkhina Ltd., and Phaltan Suga 
Works Ltd. Sugar from Phaltan is exported to Belganv, Pooni 
and Bombay. 
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Pimpodd Budruk, (Koreginv T; 17° N, 74° E; RS Wathar, 4, 
W ; p. 8,340) a village about sixteen miles north of Satara and sixteen 
miles east of Wai, was in 1830 the scene of the death of Narayan 
Pavar a cultivator who at the age of nine became famous for his art 
in catching venomous snakes. It was given out that he was an 
incarnation of the deity’ Narayan who was to rid the country of the 
English. Thousands flocked to see the new deity. The sick came 
to be healed and prophecies were found out about him. After six 
months the boy died of the bite of a serpent. He was expected to 
rise again, and besides in the Deccan the belicf caused much excite- 
ment both in Bombay and Kolaba and Ratnagiri districts'!. The 
boy’s tomb is stil] in good condition and a number of people visit it 
to make offerings and to fulfil vows. 


Prattipgad Fort, (MahabaleSvar Peta; 17° 55’, N, 73° 35’ E; RS. 
Wathar, 52 m.) 3,543 feet above sea level, twenty miles north-west of 
Medha and by road eight miles west of Mahabalegvar, is built on 
a range which forms a spur of the Mahabalesvar hills and separates 
the villages of Par and Kinegvar commanding the road between 
them. The fort from a distance looks like a round-topped hill, the 
walls of the lower fort forming a sort of bend or crown round the 
brow. It can be visited with great ease from Malcolm Peth. Now 
the motar car goes right up to the top of the fort, near the main gate. 
An hour’s drive down by the Fitz Gerald pass road brings the visitor 
to the pretty travellers’ bungalow at Vada or Arhbenali a small hamlet 
within the Jimits of Kumbhrosi village. Ponies or chairs with 
hearers are to be had here during the fair weather. About three 
quarters of an hour's easy climbing leads to the fort yateway, most 
of the pathway lying through small, but in places, thick forest. On 
passing the gateways, the outwork of Abdulli’s tower lies to the right 
while the path to the upperfort is on the left. ‘The temple of Bhavani 
is on the eastern side of the lower fort. It consists of a hall which 
was rebuilt recently and a shrine, the hall with wooden pillars about 
30’ long 30° broad and 12’ high. The shrine is of stone. It contains 
a black stone image of Bhavani with some fine clothes belonging to 
it. The roof of the temple is flat inside. Outside is a leaden covering 
put up by the Satara Raja Pratipsinh (1818-1839) and over the 


! Oriental Christian Spectator, I (1830) 246-47, 279-281. The Rev. 
Mr. Nesbit wrote (Or. Chr. Spec. V. 185-186) of the boy’s tomb in 1834: 
The boy is buried at the spot where he first received divine worship. His 
little coat is spread over the slightly clevated mound that surmounts his 
ashes ; his shoes are placed at the lower end of it; and a piece of shining 
ivetal is put at the head to represent his face. The sticks he used to bear 
in his hand lic at the sides of the temb ; and thousands of boys, with which 
he was presented by his worshippers, are ranged at some distance behind 
him. Two Brahmans and a shepherd who has turned a devotee wait upon 
him continually with music singing and incense burning. A regular house 
is built over his tomb and a shopkeeper has built another close by where 
he disposes of such articles as may be required by those who come to make 
offerings or fulfil vows to the deceased god- Compare Jour, Roy. As, 
Sec. VIL (Old Series) 109-112. 
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shrine is a small spire or shikhar, The temple is in good repair but 
unattractive and only worth a visit on account of its historical 
associations, 


The western and northern sides of the fort are gigantic cliffs with 
an almost vertical drop in many places of seven or cight hundred 
feet. The towers and bastions on the south and cast are often thirty 
to forty fect high, while there is in most places a scarp of naked 
black rock not much lower. Jn au inspection report of 1842 
Pratapgad is described as occupying the highest point of the range 
with a full and commanding view of the surrounding country. The 
west and north sides were very steep and inaccessible, both covered 
with huge masses and a vast precipice of trap rock. On the east 
and south the hills were more sloping and covered with a dense 
wood in contrast with the rocky west and north, and gradually 
descended to the valleys separating Mahabaleshvar and the Kineshvar 
range on the cast and the Konkan valley on the west. It consisted 
of two forts, an upper fort built on the crest of the hill and a lower 
fort immediately below en the south and east, both overlooking the 
surrounding country and guarding the passage to the hill on almost 
all sides. One approach, however; was not so strongly guarded as 
others, which, passing over an easy ground fit for a motar battery, 
Ied to a tower locally known as Abdulla’s tower. From the tower 
the ascent ran up a steep and rugged pathway along the south of 
the outwork and completely defended by it. The pathway led to 
the entrance between. two strong towers through two narrow and 
well built gates. From the lower to the upper fort were two entrances 
one of them on the north-east corner. It was a mere opening with- 
out a gateway between two towers very’ weak but for a precipice 
outside. 


The fort walls varicd in height according to the nature of the 
ground. The parapet wall was very slight and the rampart only 
three feet broad. The upper fort, built upon the crest of the hill, 
was 200 yards long by 200 broad and contained several permanent 
buildings for residence and a temple of Mahadev. Both the upper 
fort and the temple of Mahadev are in good condition even now. 
The lower fort, 350 yards long hy 120 broad, was on_ the 
eastern and southern side of the hill. The southern side was rocky 
and precipitous, while the eastern side had a strong outwork ending 
in the tower above mentioned which commanded the approach to 
the place. The outwork was said to have been added by Shivaji after 
the entanglement with the Bijiptr general Abdulla, properly Afzal, 
who died at the hands of Shivaji and whose head is buried beneath 
the tower which bears his name. At the end of the outwork, where 
it joins the lower fort, appears to have been a gateway now destroyed. 
The entrance to the fort lay on the south of the outwork, but the 
approach to it was completcly commanded by the walls of the out- 
work which overlooked the path the whole way up to the entrance. 
The entrance was well protected and very strong, the space between 
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the towers on cach side not exceeding four feet, the pathway very steep 
and rugged, and a double gate or door way forming the actual entrance, 
The only buildings in the Jower fort were a few ruined huts, some 
houses of Brahmans and a well furnished temple of Bhavani. In 1882 
Prataipgad is noted as a strong fort with ample water-supply and 
provisions. Jt was garrisoned by ten of the Satara police’, 


An old tank which was in disuse for a long time is now repaired 
and brought into use, However, water supply is scanty and not 
safe for drinking. 


Pratapgad was built in 1656 by the famous Brahman minister Moro 
Trimbak Pingle at the command of Shivaji, who pitched upon this 
high rock near the source of the Krshna, thereby securing access to 
his possessions on the banks of the Nira and the Koyna and strengthen- 
ing the defences of the Par pass.” In 1659, the foot of the hill was 
the scene of Shivaji’s famous interview with the Bijapir general 
Afzalkhan and of Afzalkhan’s death*, In the rains of 1661 Chhatrapati 
Shivaji, unable to visit the famous temple of Bhavani at Tuljapi, 
dedicated with great solemnity a temple to Bhavani on Pratapgad 
fort.) In 1778 Sakharaim Bapi, a famous Poona minister, was confined 
by his rival Naina Phadnis in Pratéapgad and from here secretly 
removed from fort to fort until he perished miserably in Raigad. 
In 1796 Nana Phadnis, flying from the intrigues of Daulatrav Shinde 
and his minister Baloba to Wai and the Konkan, threw a strong 
garrison into Pratapgad and went to Mahad.® In the Maratha war 
of 1818 Pratapgad surrendered by private negotiation, thongh it was 
an important stronghold, had a large garrison, and could much annoy 
the country round Wai. 


A road was constructed by the then P. WD. from the village 
Kumbhrosi up to the main door of the Fort in 1957, An equestrian 
bronze statue of Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaj was erected in the year 
1957. The statue which measures 17 feet in height was unveiled 
by Pandit Javaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India on the 
30th November 1957. The statue is placed on a square edifice which 
is 20 feet high. The management of the statue rests with the Pratip- 
gad Shivsmarak Samiti. 

A darga of Atzalkhan is constructed a little away from the fort 
to the south-east of the Afzalkhin Buruj where an urus is held 
annually in the month of January or February. The management of 
the funds for the urus. is in the hands of the Afzalkhan Tomb 
Committee. 

A guest house and a national park have been recently (1960) built 
near the statue. The foot steps Icading to the fort have been 
repaired recently, 


1 Governnent lists of Civil Forts (1862). 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 119. 

3 Details of the interview and murder are given above, 
+ Grant DufPs Marathas, Vol. I, 144. 

5 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. II, 261, 
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Pusesdvli, (Khatav T ; 17° 25’ N, 74° 15’ E, RS Rahimatpar 18 m. 
NW; p. 3,166) in Khativ, is twelve miles south-west of Vadij. It 
has a high school named Mahatma Gandhi High School run by the 
Rayat Shikshan Sanstha. In 1818, while pursuing Bajirav, General 
Sinith’s division reached Pusesavli on the 27th of January! 


Rahimatpur, (Koreganv T; 17° 35’ N, 74° 10’ E; RS. p. 8,055) 
in Koregafiv, on the Satara-Tasgiinv road, seventeen miles south-east 
of Satara, seven miles south of Koreganv, and about three miles 
beyond the bridge on the Krshna at Dhaimner. Besides the munici- 
pality, Rahimatpir has a civil court, a post and telegraph office, 
a training college for men, a market yard and a high-school, The 
chief object of interest in the town is a mosque and mausoleum, which 
with the name, show that Rahimatptr was a head-quarter town under 
Muhammedan rule. The mosque which is still in a fair state of 
preservation is about forty fect long by twenty feet broad and opens to 
the east. The inner roof is divided into six vaulted divisions made 
by two lines of saracenic arches running from north to south and 
two from cast to west. There is a good deal of ornamental work 
about the arches and, walls) The shafts of the pillars supporting 
the arches are in a‘single rectangular course. The roof above is 
flat with a small parapet.and projecting caves supported by brackets 
at intervals. East of this is a raised stone platform forty-five feet 
square and three feet high with a projecting margin, and in the 
centre a pipe for a fountaim. To the cast of this again is a domed 
mausoleum about thirty feet square. The usual tomb inside the 
spring of the dome is about twenty feet off the ground and the whole 
about forty fect high. [np the centre of cach side is a small door 
about two feet by fivesbroad. ~The mausoleum seems to have been 
built in honour of Randullakhan, a distinguished Bijapir officer who 
flourished in the reign of the sevénth Bijaptir king Mahmud (1626-1656), 
He died about 1650 .(H. 1053 or 1069). The mosque has four 
inscriptions one on each side which is quite legible even to this 
date (1960). The cast side inscription runs : On the death of 
Randullakhin Sahib Bahadur he went to heaven on account of his 
merits. He was reckoned as one of the brave in the world. He died 
while speaking. The date of his death is 1053 H. Nothing like 
this ever happened. There was a saying in heaven that this man was 
one of the lords of the world. He obtained a place in the heaven 
of heavens near the gods. This is a wonderful occurrence. 


The west side inscription runs : 

This Randullakhin was highly praised by people for his good 
acts, and because he assisted the kings’ throne he was given the rank 
of minister. This chicf got the victory over many forts, strong and 
fine in appearance. He was charitable, kind, strong, and at the same 
time learned ; thus this man was known throughout his life for these 
qualitics and his fame was spread throughout the world, This 
famous Vazir died with all his pomp, in the yor 1059H, 


4 ‘Pendhari and Maratha War Papers, 


200, 209. 
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The north side inscription runs : 


This is the wonderful ‘Ghumat’ of the holy Randullakhan which is 
famous throughout the world. The air of this Ghumat jis excellent 
like heaven, and the Ghumat being wide, looks beautiful. The 
chief, friendly to Randullakhan, ordered this inscription to be written. 
While they were writing there was a word from God. There is no 
Ghumat like this Ghumat. Randullakhan Sahib whose body was 
like the sun, rested peacefully in this Ghumat in 1059 H. 


The south side inscription runs : 


By the grace of God this man was blessed in his life as he was in 
a former state of existence. His body was handsome. He became 
victorious in every war and was very skilful in assaults and battles. 
Being inventive he had need of no one. He confided in no one and 
did every thing for himself. He conquered every famous place. He 
was the most valorous in the world, this Randullikhin Sahib. 


About a hundred yards south-east of-thesmosque, on the south of 
the road, is a tower about fifty feet high with a ‘slope bending down 
to the ground on the west. This is an elephant water-lift which 
supplied power for the mosque fountain. At Brahmapuri on the 
Krshna, three miles sonth-west of the town, is a Hindu temple of 
Vithoha, in whose honour a yearly fair Jasting for a month is held in 
Margshirsh or November-December and is attended by about 8,000 
people. In April 1791 Major Price noticed Rahimatpir as a consider- 
able town marked by a mosque with a swelling dome!. While pursu- 
ing Bijirav, General Smith reached Rahimatpiir on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1818 and here he was joined on the 7th by General Pritzler and 
the combined force went to Satara?,..In, 1827 Captain Clunes 
describes Rahimatpi as a market town belonging to the Patvardhans 
with 500 houses, 110 shops, a water-course and wells*, 


The population of the town according to 1951 Census was 8,055. 
Of this the agricultural classes numbered 4,722 and the non-agricul- 
tural classes 3,833. Of the latter, 1,192 persons derived their principal 
means of livelihood from production other than cultivation ; 1,033 
persons from commerce; 103 persons from transport; and 1,005 
persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 


Rahimatpir is a municipal town with an area of 12-3 sq. miles 
where municipality was established in 1953. It is governed under 
the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901; the total number of 
members in the municipal council is 15. Two seats are reserved for 
women and one scat is reserved for the Scheduled Castes. Besides 
the managing committee there are committees for education and 
health. 


1 Memoirs of a Field Officer, 260. 
2 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. If, 489, Pendhari and Maratha War Papers, 213, 
3 Itinerary, 32. 
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The total income of the municipality for the year 1957-58, exclud. 
ing extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 46,390, from 
municipal rates and taxes, Rs, 31,381; municipal property and powers 
apart from taxation, Rs. 2,813; grants, Rs. 10,844; and miscellaneous, 
Rs. 1,852, The total expenditure for the same year excluding extra- 
ordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 41,610, general acdministra- 
tion and collection charges being Rs, 8,058; public safety, Rs. 3,682 ; 
public instruction, Rs, 8,242, and miscellaneous, Rs. 3,367. 


The municipality runs a dispensary named as ‘ Rahimatpir Munici- 
pal Dispensary’ which gets a contribution from the Government. 
There is also a veterinary dispensary managed by the District Local 

y disy ged by the L 
Board to whieh the municipality pays a contribution and also 
| y pay 
provides a building. 


There are pacca stone gutters on both the sides of the main road 
and all the rest are kaccha gutters. 


Wells and nallas form the main sources of water supply. All the 
wells are cleaned annually and proper care is taken to disinfect the 
water supplied. 


Primary education is compulsory in the town. The District School 
Board manages primary edueation towards which the municipality 
pays an annual contribution of five per cent, of the total annual 
letting value. The inunicipality does not maintain any high school 
but pays an annual grant to the high school conducted by the 
Rahimatptir Pafichkroshi Shikshan Mandal. 


The total length of the roads within the municipal area is eight 
miles, four furlongs and 222 feet. There are no asphalted roads, 
the metalled roads measuring one mile and four furlongs. 


The municipality does not maintain any library but pays an annual 
contribution of Rs. 100 to the town library viz. ‘Hindi Library’ 


SadaSivgad, (Kavad T; 14° 50’ N, 74° 05’ E; RS. Karfd, 1 m. 
S; p. 5,173) four miles north-east of Karad, is one of the chain 
forts built by Shivaji. [ts defences consist of a low scarp of black 
rock with some light walls originally nine feet high now nearly 
in rains. The ascent is by a very steep little frequented path 
from a hamlet of the same name on the south of the Karid- 
Bijiptir road. The top is about twenty-three acres in extent and 
uninhabited, On the north side is a high gateway fallen into a well 
and there were four high bastions which fell about 100 years ago. 
The fort has also some ponds dug in the soil but not built in with 
masonry and some cave ponds all empty. On the hill top 
is a small temple of Mahadev at which a fair is held on the 
last Monday of Srdvan every year which is attended by about 4,000 
to 5,000 people. In 1862, Sadasivgad was noted as a dismantled 
and ruined fort. It had no garrison and had no water or supplies’. 
A number of activities were undertaken in the village Sadasivgad 


1 Government List of Civil Forts (1862), 
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under the Community Development Schemes such as construction 
‘of a well for drinking water and buildings for primary schools and 
Samaj Mandir. 


Satara, (Satara T ; 17° 40’ N, 78° 50’ E; RS Satara Road 10 m. 
p. 4,103) so called from the seventeen or Satari walls, towers and 
gates which the Satira fort was supposed to possess, is the head- 
quarters of the Satara district. With a height of 2,320 feet above sea 
level Satara is about sixty miles from the coast, sixty-nine miles south 
‘of Poona and seventy-six miles north of Kolhapar. Satara town’ is 
bounded on the north by the Poona-Satara road, on the west by the 
Yavteshvar hill, on the south by the fort, and on the east by an 
offshoot of the fort hill. Its greatest length from east to west is 
about two miles and from north to south about one and a half miles. 
Seen from a distance of nearly three miles on the new Pooné-Satara 
road, the town is situated at the base of the fort, and in a semicircular 
recess on the south-western border of the valley formed by the fort 
and the Yavteshver hill. It is built on the slope below a range of 
hills which form the end of a spur running-down from the Sahyadris 
near the hill station of Mahabalesvar whichis. twenty-nine miles 
to the north-west. This high situation has given-a great advantage in 
health since all drainage goes to the Yenna on the north by means 
of many small brooks rising from the hills on its three sides. The 
tableland, which stretches along the summit of the Sahyadri_ hills 
as far as Mahabalegvar, varies very much in width; at Satara it 
ends in a rock the highest peak of which is about 1,500 feet above 
the town. Close under the peak is the small but sacred temple of 
Yavteshvar, From the peak the range slopes rapidly down to the 
south-west corner of the town where it has been tunnelled to form 
a roadway. 


In the vicinity of the tunnel, hydro-clectric generation is made from 
the flow of water coming from the Kas Tank of the Satara City 
Municipality. The generation is made by a private company. 
Continuing its course to the south-east it rises again 900 feet above 
the plain and forms the steep flat-topped hill known as Manglai Devi 
or the Satara fort. This dominates the south of the town. 
A bold spur jutting northward from Yavteshvar and a small 
shoulder projecting similarly from the fort form partial enclosures 
on the east, west and south. The best view of the town and 
neighbourhood is from the fort. Immediately below, the town is 
seen well woaded and partly sheltered on the north-west by a spur 
of the Yavteshwar range and completely so on the west and south 
by the connecting saddle-backed ridge and the fort which stands in 
a dilapidated condition. The different spurs running from the 
Sahyadris in a south-easterly direction stand out like giant 
buttresses enclosing between them rich valleys along the centre of 
which rivers, fed by the springs along the high land and by the rain 
falling on the neighbouring hills, run a rapid course and are dis- 
charged into the Krshné. On the north-east, at a distance of about 
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twelve or fifteen miles, is a spur of the Mahidev range of hills among 
which the hill forts of Chandan Vandan (3841) and Nandgiri (3537) 
stand out conspicuously ; whilst the huge hill of Jaranda, sacred to 
God Hanuman, is seen raising its vast crest, about seven miles to the 
east of the town. 


A visitor from Poona will probably enter the municipal limits by 
the village of Karafija. He may note just west of that village, north 
of the road, the small pillar which marks the site of Aurangzeh’s 
encampment and victory in 1700. Passing the race course on the 
right, and leaving the main road a mile further on, he will continue 
his course to the travellers’ bungalow. Thence meeting the old 
Poona road he will start due south up the hill, till he again joins the 
main road at the post office, passing the treasury and head-quarter 
offices on his right. From the post office he will have choice of two 
roads for entcring the town. Taking the lower which runs due 
west he will pass between the jail on the left and the Police head- 
quarters on the right. A quarter of a mile further are the live- 
stock and grain marketsyin~an open space on the left and the vege- 
table and meat markets on the right. The street here turns south- 
west and meets the main thoroughfare of the city in the Bhavani 
Peth. Turning again west, of the sixty yards passing between the 
Central office of the Rayat Shikshan Sanstha and the chief constable’s 
office, he will find himself in a square. The western side is lined 
with the old and new palaces of the Rajaés Prat’psinh and Appa 
Saheb, now the Pratipsinh High School and District Judge’s Court. 
In front of the High School the statue of Pratapsinh Maharaj has 
been erected at a cost.of Rs. 12,000 on the occasion of the 1857 
centenary celebrations to commemorate the part played by him in 
the upsurge. Its south-west corner contained the stables of the 
Raja, and the north-west, the road leading to the Jalmandir or 
water pavilion. The water pavilion was built by Pratipsinh in 
1824-25. It then passed on to the British and was given by them to 
the Municipal committee for its office in 1876. Having seen these he 
will return to the square, and taking the road past the south wall 
of the High School, will pass Shupakar’s Tank, and continuing west 
out of the city to the storage reservoirs. Returning again to the 
square and driving cast he will go by the main thoroughfare past 
the Civil Hospital, and the principal mosque of Amina Naikin, the 
Rotary Garden and the new Datta Mandir and meet the upper road 
which started from the post office junction. Turning up this to 
the right he will pass successively the Rangmahal or private 
palace of the Rajas, the old Adalat vada or public offices on the left 
and the Sachiv’s and Daphle’s mansions on the right. Passing this 
road, and keeping to the left, he will reach the tunnel by driving 
through which a fine view is obtained of Parali and the Urmodi 
valley. In this manner most of the objects of interest will have been 
passed. The southern part of the town is most of it on a slope, 
some of it rather steep being the lower declivities of the fort hill. 
The centre of the town is fairly level and remarkably well wooded, 
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sut a good deal cut up by the streamlets which run through it. The 
thief stream is the Krshneshvar which runs from Yavteshvar. The 
nain street is a broad thoroughfare while the lower road is also wide. 
But the buildings in both are of small pretensions and there is little 
xither picturesque or attractive in the streets, apart from the people 
ind shops which impart plenty of life and variety. The square 
sontaining the old and new palaces is fairly large and the effect of 
he large buildings on its west is not unimposing though it is disfigured 
by the mean buildings on the eastern side, Altogether, the town, 
chough pleasing when viewed from the fort and beautifully situated, 
aardly gains on acquaintance with the interior. 


The climate of Satara is one of the best in Western India. The 
hot season generally sets in about the beginning of March, Its 
beginning is sometime sudden and well marked, but more frequently 
gradual ; and the heat of the weather increases pretty steadily during 
the month. The indoor thermometer reaches considerable elevation 
at an early period of the day not beginning to decline until. eight 
in the evening. In ordinary years the heat reaches its maximum in 
April. In the early part of May the-temperature somewhat declines ; 
and after the middle of the month, westerly winds become more 
prevalent, and the air is cooled by the clouds which then begin to 
form on the neighbouring mountains. Throughout the hot season the 
early mornings are calm and serene and the air is cool and pleasant 
until about seven. After eight in the morning the heat rapidly 
increases. The carly part of the day is generally still, or there is 
a light air veering from east to north. The exceptions to this generally 
occur in March, particularly about the period of the equinox 
(21st March), at which time a high hot land wind occasionally blows 
throughout the day. Soon after midday a strong westerly breeze 
sets in with a sudden gust, and continues to blow during the remainder 
of the day. This constitutes the hot wind of this part of the Deccan. 
It begins during March, between twelve and two at noon, and 
generally by midday in April and the first half of May, after which 
it is usually the prevailing wind throughout the twenty-four hours. 
It blows with considerable strength and is hot, dry, and disagree- 
able until sunset, when it becomes milder and less gusty, and towards 
dusk it gradually gets soft, cool and refreshing. When it does not 
set in, till after two, it generally, continues warm and unpleasant 
until late in the evening. In the early part of May it rarely retains 
its warmth beyond five in the evening, after which hour it is 
comparatively pleasant, and in the latter half of the month it 
gains a pleasant degree of wetness and an invigorating freshness, 
in its passages through the mists, fogs and clouds which at that time 
gather on the summits of the Sahyadris. In the early part of the 
season the westerly wind usually blows till eight or nine in the 
evening when it shifts to the northward, and is occasionally followed 
by a closed night ; but during April and May the sea breeze generally 
blows with greater or less strength until morning and thereby ensures 
cool nights. April is both thermometrically and to the feelings the 
hottest month, March is thermometrically the coolest, but the 
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climate of May is more pleasant to the feelings than either of the 
other two months. Two or three heavy thunder-showers from the 
eastward generally fall towards the end of May and occasionally one 
or two showers in April. Though always preceded by a close atmos- 
phere these showers are generally followed by a considerable abate- 
ment of the hot winds. The heat of Satar4 then is neither immoderate 
nor protracted. It is rarely very oppressive to the feelings, nor does 
the climate in the hot season prove so relaxing or exhausting to 
the system as might be expected from its abstract temperature. This 
arises partly from the dryness of the atmosphere, but chiefly from 
its rarefaction and from the regularity and strength of the sea breezes. 
In a substantially thatched house, with the doors shut and the windows 
closed and screened between the hours of from seven to nine in the 
morning and five in the evening, the temperature in the hottest month 
of season usually ranges between 24°C and 29°C. Tattis are neither 
absolutely necessary nor do they do much good. A single tatfi put 
up in the afternoon is useful as a means of renewing the inner air, 
rather than of cooling the apartment, its effect being to elevate rather 
than to depress the thermometer, in consequence probably of the wind 
blowing at that time-from the seaward. In the outer air the wind is 
felt to be unpleasantly. hot, but the reflected heat is by no means so 
great as might be expected, or as it is found to be in less elevated and. 
more inland parts of the State. The parched and brown appearance 
of the surrounding country is agreeably relieved by the fresh foliage 
of the surrounding trees. 


During the first half of June a gradual change is felt from dry 
and unpleasant heat of the hot season to the soft and refreshing 
temperature of the monsoon. On some days there is a genial softness: 
of the air with westerly breezes ; on others, and these perhaps the 
most numerous, the atmosphere is close and hot in the early part 
of the day; soon after noon clouds begin to form on the eastern 
horizon, and the day closes in with a heavy thunder-shower from 
the same quarters. These thunder-showers vary much both in 
frequency and severity in different years. The date at which the 
south-west monsoon sets in, varies in different years but it generally 
begins between the tenth and twentieth of June. For one or two 
days the characteristic initiatory monsoon clouds are observed to 
cap the summits of the surrounding hills accompanied by a delicious 
freshness of the air, and at length the monsoon begins usually dur- 
ing the day, either with dense drizzling showers or with steady 
heavy rain continued for an entire day. The climate now gains 
the coolness characteristic of the Deccan monsoon ; vegetation, which 
had partially sprung up under the influence of the preceding thunder- 
showers, now increases with astonishing rapidity, and in a few days 
the fields and surrounding hills assume the freshness and verdure 
of a northern spring. The weather throughout the remainder of 
June, and during the month of July and greater part of August, 
presents the same general character, modified to a certain extent by 
the relative quantity of rain. For about a fortnight in July the rain 
falls heavily. But during the rest of the monsoon there are two or 
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three heavy falls of a week or ten days each, The weather during 
these falls gets chilly and damp. The temperature is cool, equable, 
and very agreeable to the feelings, being alike removed from sultriness 
on the one hand and from unpleasant chilliness on the other ; there 
is a pleasant alternation of dense dark gray sky with partial sunshine ; 
a fresh breeze blows ‘with scarcely any interruption from west- 
south-west and the rain chiefly falls in short though frequeunt showers, 
in the intervals of which exercise in the open air is very agreeable. 
The station is protected by the adjoining hills from the full violence 
of the rains and of the boisterous winds which prevail on the summits 
of these hills, and in a less degree cn the narrow tract of country from 
their base to the sea-coast, while it is exempted from the scanty and 
uncertain falls and the frequent droughts of the inland country, 
only a few miles to the eastward. Although the occurrence of short 
and drizzling showers in the afternoon, which are generally most 
frequent in the scantiest monsoons, interferes with the evening 
exercise, no excessive dampness of the air is ever experienced indoors. 
Towards the end of August or beginning of September the showers 
become lighter, more partial, and of shorter duration; the air is 
sensibly drier and warmer but still. pleasant,and the wind begins 
to shift at times to the northward of west, while clouds are again 
observed to rest on the tops of the higher hills, and occasionally in 
the morning to trail along their sides; and during the day elevated 
white fleecy clouds with large intervening patches of blue sky take 
the place of the darker and denser rain clouds of the previous 
months. During the latter half of the month (September) the air 
is at times close and sultry, but in general it is pleasantly moist and 
agreeable to the feelings. The winds are now light and variable, 
veering from north-west round by forth to east. From the latter 
quarter proceed the thunder-showers that mark the close, as they 
usher in the beginning of the monsoon. Hailstorms too are 
occasionally experienced at this time. 


The climate of the four monsoon months, which, but for the 
opportune fall of the periodical rains would prove the hottest part 
of the year, is in this part of the Deccan more agreeable than that 
of the cold season. The temperature in a house during three months 
of this period ranges generally from 22°C to 24°C; the atmospheric 
moisture is moderate, and exercise in the open air during the day 
may be indulged in with pleasure and greater impunity than during 
the months of the cold season. The rainfall at the civil hospital 
situated in the town usually exceeds that in the station situated 
a mile north-east by 15-24 to 20-32 cms. The month of October 
connects the rainy and cold seasons. During the first part of the 
month the sky is usually chequered with clouds ; there are occasional 
short heavy showers, with or without thunder, from the eastward ; 
the winds are light and changing, and the air is soft and occasionally 
close, though by no means unpleasantly warm. The atmosphere is 
without the bracing freshness so characteristic of the mountain air 
at this time; but, on the other hand, it does not partake of the 
oppressiveness which is felt on the coast. But when there is 
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a deficiency of the late rains, a hot dry easterly wind sometimes 
prevails, succeeded by close nights. In the latter part of the month 
the sky is clear, and the air becomes dry and warm at midday. In 
the evening there is generally a light westerly wind and a heavy 
dew at night: The cold season, usually begins in the first week of 
November, after which, and during the two following months, the 
climate maintains a tolerably uniform and steady character. The 
mornings are still and cool, and frequently cold; and during 
November, but rarely afterwards, a smoky fog generally rests over 
the beds of the Yenna and the Krshna rivers until seven or eight.. 
In. the early part of the day, an easterly or north-easterly wind 
springs up, and blows with varying degrees of strength, but in general 
very moderately, until three or four in the afternoon, when it either 
subsides into a light easterly air, or draws to the southward, and is 
succeeded by a still night. In clear weather, during the early part 
of the season, there is a pretty copious deposit of dew. Towards the 
end of January the wind begins to draw westward in the evening, 
and in February the sea breeze generally sets in with great regularity 
between eleven and one_and blows through the rest of the day, 
rendering the climate. more agreeable than in the colder and drier 
months that precede it. Such is. the prevailing character of the 
weather of the cold season. But there are frequent intervals of 
cloudy weather, which last for a week or ten days. The coldest 
weather is always experienced when the sky is perfectly clear, and 
the wind is either due east, or one or two points to the northward of 
east. A few showers of rain generally fall in the course of the cold 
months, but they are less frequent and less heavy at this station than 
in the district to. ‘the east; They occur most frequently in 
November, though occasionally at other times. A plentiful fall of 
the late autumnal! rain is not less beneficial to the climate than it 
is to the crops of the cold season, and tends more particularly to 
temper the dryness and freshness of the east winds. The mean 
temperature in the four winter months, excluding October, usually 
averages from 20°c to 24°c, but though this is the coolest period 
of the year, the weather is not so pleasant as the monsoon climate. 
The air is often unpleasantly dry, particularly when the wind blows 
uninterruptedly from the east for several days in succession, without 
drawing round to the southward or westward. In the cold season 
the temperature sometimes varies as much as 22°c in twenty-four 
hours. 


The hills in the neighbourhood are composed of trap, capped in 
some places, as at Yavteshvar, with laterite. At Satara the soil 
varies in depth from two or three feet to perhaps fifteen or twenty 
and consists of soft, spongy, easily friable murum overlying the 
hard _trap-rock. 


Its situation on a hill-slope gives Satara excellent natural facilities 
for drainage. The slope is generally from south-west to north-east 
and the storm water is carried off from the west by the large 
Krshneshvar streamlet which rises in the hills beyond the Mahardara 
springs in the curve formed by the Yavteshvar range, whilst that 
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from the steep precipitous sides on the north of the fort is conveyed 
by six streamlets which flow through the town and, like the 
Kyshneshvar, eventually discharge themselves into the Yenna. All 
these streams dry up after the rainy season is over. 


Satara was first formally divided into seven divisions which are 
supposed to date from the reign of Shahi I (1682-1749), who is 
reputed to have done much for the improvement of the town. The 
names were Ravivar or Aditvaér, Somvar, Mangalvar, Budhvar, 
Guruvar, Sukravar, and Sanivar, after the days of the week. 
There was also an independent division known as the Mi§ci close 
under the fort?. The village of Karafija on the north and the 
suburb of Raghunathpura at its south-west corner; the quarter 
called Basippa’s Peth between Karafija and the town, the village 
of Godoli three quarters of a mile east and the Sadar Bazar within 
the station from the Satara suburban municipality. The western 
and southern divisions, that is the Maci and the Mangalvar 
and Sukravar peths, are the oldest parts of the town proper, 
and probably all that existed up to the time when (1660) 
Shivaji, the Great, took up his -residence in Satéra and made 
it the seat of government. Each of the above. divisions, though 
of unequal size, was compact and had tolerably regular 
boundaries, But they contained blocks or sub-divisions with 
distinct names. These blocks have since become separate divisions, 
and when such is the case the old names cling only to the remainder 
of the original divisions from which these blocks were formed. 
Hence the irregular shape and size of the present divisions of the 
town, which number twenty-three and together measure 725 acres. 


Various sub-divisions of the Peths which have now become 
separate divisions to form 23 divisions or Peths are as follows :— 

(1) Ravivar Peth: Pantdcé Got, Malhdr Peth, Durga Peth, 
Kesarkar Peth, Rajaspurad Peth. 

(2) Budhvar Peth: Pratapgaij Peth, Sadasiv Peth. 

(3) Somvar Peth: Yadagopd] Peth. 

(4) Sukravar Peth: Bhavdni (Gosdvipura) Peth. 

(5) Mangalvar Peth: Vyankatpura, Cimanapura (Dhavalpura), 
Ramdcad Got. 

(6) Guruvar Peth : Basdppa Peth (Nakaspura). 

(7) Sanivar Peth. 

(8) Karafije Peth 

(9) Raghunathpura Peth. 

(10) Maci Peth. 
Of the eight original divisions or Peths, Ravivar Peth was the 


most easterly and was almost square, running through the whole 
length of the town. Next on its western side come a narrow strip, 


1 Machi is the common name for hamlets attached to forts. 
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the Guruvar, then another narrow strip divided into two parts, that 
is the Budhvar or northern and the Sanivar or southern. West of 
the Budhvar division lay the Sukravar division of irregular shape 
and west of the Sanivar the Somvar division, another strip, and 
beyond it again, the Mangalvar division of irregular shape. To the 
south of the Mangalvar, Somvar, and Sanivar divisions was the Maci. 


The old Ravivar division contains the following blocks : 
In the north centre Pataca Got or Fant’s shed, so called because 
it contained the residence of the Pant Pratinidhi. It has an area of 
ten acres. In the north-west the Malhar Peth has an area of ten 
acres, It was named after a faithful servant of Tarabéi named 
Malhar who looked after Ramraja. In the centre are Rajaspura 
and Durga Peth. Rajaspura has an area of sixteen acres. Durga 
Peth has an area of two acres. The south-west corner is named 
Kesarkar Peth and includes parts of the fort slopes. It has an area 
of twenty-seven acres. The area was named after Shahii’s teacher 
Jotyaji Kesarkar. There remains the present Ravivar division with 
an area of sixty-one acres. It has a large rest-house adjoining the 
Poona-Kolhapiir road. The Rayat Shikshan Sarnstha’s buildings are 
located at the foot of the hill. 


The Guruvar Feth has an area of twenty-seven acres. 


The Sanivar Peth contains no separate blocks. It is the largest of 
all the divisions. The American Mission’s Friendship Hall is located 
in the area. 


The Budhvar Peth contains two blocks, The Pratépgafij on the 
north-west, called after Raja Pratapsinh (1818-1839) has an area of 
twelve acres. SadaSiy Peth on the south has an area of ten acres. 
It contains the meat and. vegetable markets. There remains the 
Budhvar Peth with an area of thirty-four acres. It has rest-house 
built by the municipality in 1874 at a cost of Rs, 1,220 and a Govern- 
ment Agricultural School. 


The Somvar Feth contains the Yado Gopal block, a narrow strip 
cut off from its south-west corner. It has an area of forty-seven 
acres and has a municipal primary school. The remainder or present 
Somvar Peth has an area of twenty-six acres. It has a big water 
tank divided in five parts and thus called as Pafichpdlé tank. Also 
located are the New English High-School of the Deccan Education 
Society, the municipal maternity home and one municipal rest-house 
built in. 1858. 


The Sukravar Peth contained a block at its south-east corner, the. 
present Bhavani Peth which contains the old and new palaces and 
principal square of the city. It has an area of thirty-four acres. It 
has two reservoirs, two public gardens, a public hall, a veterinary 
dispensary, a library and the Union Club and the Western India 
Insurance Building. This is the busiest of all the Peths and contains 
the District and Subordinate Judges’ courts, head-quarter offices of 
the Assistant and Deputy Collectors and Magistrates, the principal 
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shops and banks of the town. The present Sukravar Peth has 
an area of 182 acres. This division contains the Jalmandir or water- 
pavilion, the Aryangla Mahividyalaya, the Arkshala and Koteshvar 
‘temple, 


The western and large half of the old Mangalvar Peth contained 
the following blocks, now separate divisions, Vyankatpura, including 
a small block called Dhavalpura has an area of twenty-six acres. South 
of Vyankatpuri lies Cimanpura with an area of sixty-five acres. 
East of Cimanpuraé lies Ramachi Got with an area of forty-two 
acres. It has two water tanks in front of the Lakshminarayan temple. 
There remains the present Mangalvar Division with an area of 
eighty-six acres. It has two large ponds, a primary school of the 
Rayat Shikshan Sarnstha, a municipal rest house, two temples and 
a municipal open air theatre viz. Shri Shahi Kala Mandiv. 


The Maci Peth contains no separate blocks. It has an area 
of twenty-seven acres, and has the Rangmahdl, adalat, the tunnel, 
a temple, a mosque and a math. 


Bassippa’s Peth is a detached sub-division about two hundred 
yards north of the Guruvar Peth.. It has an area of two acres and 
was named after Shahi’s faithful store-keeper. 


Raghunathpura the south-west corner of Karajiji has an area of 
eleven acres. 


Karanja Village, has an area of about half a square mile. It is 
the site of Aurangzeb’s camp when he besieged Satara fort in 1700. 


The Sadar Bazar, which belongs tothe station but is under the 
municipality, has an area of twenty-eight acres. There are four 
private rest-houses and four schools three) of them private and one 
Mission. 


A large portion of the town was originally laid out by the late 
Major-General Briggs a former Resident at the court of the late 
Raja, and broad roads running from south to north and east to west 
were constructed as the principal thoroughfares. Twenty-eight miles 
and two furlongs of made roads are kept out of municipal funds. 


The principal outlets from the town are, one at the post office where 
a large rest-house is situated on the Poona Bangalore road, and whence 
branch roads, to Pandharpir by Mahuli and Koreganv, to Tasganv 
by Rahimatpiir the old Poona road, another by the tunnel at the south- 
west angle of the town which communicates with Parali fort and by 
a cross road with the Bangalore road further south; and a third by 
the road running north from the Bhavani Peth which joins the new 
Foon’ and Mahabalesvar roads about a mile from the town. From 
the post office a large street runs west to the Bhavani Peth and another 
along the south of the town to the tunnel has not much traffic, From 
this another street branches west to the Bhavani Peth. This is the 
broadest street in the town and contains the principal shops. There 
ire two principal streets running from south to north, the one from 
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the Adalat Vadi to Moti Cauk and so on through the length of 
the town, the other from the tunnel turning to the Bhavani Peth. 
From the Bhavani Feth also branch two main streets, the one north- 
wards to the Poond road and the other west-wards through the 
Mangalvar and Vyankatpura divisions. 


The tunnel is cut through the base of an offshoot of the hill to the 
south of the town for securing communication with the roads leading 
to Karad in the south-east and to the fort of Parali in the south-west, 
the burial place of Ramdas Svami. It was dug in 1855, soon after 
the death of the last Raja of Satara, under the direction of Captain 
Pp. L. Hart. A tablet built at the entrance shows that the tunnel 
was completed in 1855 at a cost af Rs. 29,000. 


The better class of houses are, as a general rule, built upon a plinth 
of well chiselled cut-stones with a superstructure of burnt bricks 
and roofed with good seasoned wood sometimes with an upper 
storey. The outer walls of the principal houses of this class are 
strongly built with a gateway leading into an open court-yard with 
a verandah running all round the main building. The rooms and 
upper storeys have generally windows facing the courtyard. The 
roofs of the houses are invariably covered with the flat brick tiles made 
in the town. The front storeys have in some cases balconies facing 
the roads which add to the appearance of the building. 


The houses of the poorer sort have generally a coarse rubble plinth 
and are built with sun-dried bricks, the walls being in many cases 
plastered with mud. They haye only groundfloor, and when they 
have an upper storey or loft jit is generally set apart as a lumber 
room, They have the doors generally opening into the streets, and 
in some instances a row of small windows. The ventilation of these 
houses is very defective as it is only from the low doorway opening 
into the street by which air finds admittance into the house in the 
daytime, while during the night the door being closed, ventilation 
is obstructed. All these buildings are also covered with tiles. The 
internal arrangement of these houses is generally regulated accord- 
ing to the social position, means, and the religious prejudices of the 
owners. Houses of the better sort, belonging to well-to-do contain 
generally a separate god-room, cook-room, sleeping room, store-room, 
and. a hall, the hall being generally more spacious and open to light 
than the other apartments. The rooms for the female members of 
the family and bathing rooms are also provided for in the rear of 
the building. Privies, cattle-sheds and stables are detached from 
the main building. Poor houses cannot afford such conveniences, 
but when the owner of such a house happens to be a Brahman these 
objects are attained by the use of reed or bamboo partition walls 
plastered with mud. If, however, the house is sufficiently large, mud- 
walls are built to form the requisite number of rooms for accom- 
modation. Some of the newly built houses have been provided 
with means of ventilation and the old practice of carving the figures 
of animals of any mythological characters on the wood work of the 
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yuilding has died out. Except the figures of such mythological CHAPTER 19. 
sharacters as are considered both devotional and virtuous, coloured -- 


daintings on the walls are replaced by yellow, blue and pink paints. oh asian 


The houses of Muhammedans have the halls and the female apart- Houses. 
nents more spacious and well ventilated, the rest of the internal 
urangements of the buildings being the same as observed in Hindu 
aouses. The Parsees, who form but a very small portion of the com- 
nunity have their houses built entirely after European fashion. 


Satara is throughout the year the seat of the Judge and Civil] Management. 
Surgeon, and of the Collector, the Assistant and Deputy Collectors, 
the Police Superintendent, District Forest Officer and District 
Engineers for irrigation and public works. It is also the head- 
quarters of the District Agricultural Officer, Assistant Registrar 
Co-operative Department, Marketing Inspector, Sales Tax and 
Income Tax Officers, Excise Superintendent, District Statistical Officer, 
Chief Revenue and Police Offices of the Satara taluka. There are 
also located in the city municipality, a church, a jail, a court-house, 
a civil hospital, a high school, a civil jail, post, telegraph and telephone 
offices, the offices of the staff officer,.a travellers’. bungalow, and fort. 


The population of the town according to 1951 Census was 38,521. —_— Population, 
Of this the agricultural classes numbered 2,672 and the non-agricul- 
cural classes 25,849. Of the latter, 6,768 persons derived their 
srincipal means of livelihood from production other than cultivation ; 
8,348 persons from commerce; 1,340 persons from transport; and 
19,393 persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 


At Satara a municipality was established on August 1, 18538 which City Municipality. 

was declared as town municipality in 1873 and which subsequently Constitution. 
became city municipajity in March, (1884, Satara City Borough 
Municipality covers an area of 1-3 sq. miles. It is now governed 
under the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act, 1925. There were in 
1957-58, 33 members in the municipal council. Three seats are 
reserved for women and three for scheduled castes, and the principle 
of rotation is followed. There are in all seven executive committees 
viz. (1) Standing Committee ;#2) Public Works Committee ; 
(3) Sanitary and Drainage Committee ; (4) Water Works Committee ; 
(5) Maternity Hospital Committee; (6) Finance Committee and 
(7) Law and General Reference Committee, each dealing with 
matters in the respective fields. 


The income of the municipality for the year 1957-58 amounted to 
Rs. 6,32,987, from municipal rates and taxes Rs. 3,99,556; from 
municipal property and powers apart from taxes Rs. 68,103; from 
grants and contributions for general and special purposes Rs. 1,52,770 
and from miscellaneous and other receipts Rs. 12,558. The total 
expenditure incurred for the same year excluding extraordinary and 
Jebt expenditure amounted to Rs, 8,84,286 comprising general 
administration and collection charges, Rs. 83,216; public safety, 
Rs. 23,394 ; public health, Rs. 4,51,490; public instruction, Rs. 23,394 
and miscellaneous and other expenditure, Rs. 1,51,912, 
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The administrative organisation of the municipality is as follows :— 


Department Designation of the Head 
Office Department .. Chief Officer and Enginecr. 
Collection Department ..  Vasuli Superintendent. 
Octroi Department .. Octroi Superintendent. 
Sanitary Department .. Sanitary Inspector, 


Public Works Department. LIngineer. 

Water Works Department. Ingineer. 

Maternity Hospital Depart- Lady Doctor in charge. 
ment, 


ND Ap ole 


These departments carry out the following functions viz., to lool 
after general administration ; to recover all the taxes and fees unde: 
municipal rules and bye-laws; to recover octroi on the importec 
goods within the municipal limits as per rules ; to keep the sanitation 
of the city in order and to take necessary measures in epidemics fo: 
general health of the citizens; to maintain municipal buildings 
parks and roads in good order ; to arrange for adequate water supph 
to the city and to provide for maternity patients respectively. 


There is no dispensary maintained by this municipality, except thc 
Pijya Kasturbaé Maternity Hospital, Satara. The Civil Hospital 
Satara, located in Guruvar Peth is a Government Hospital. There 
is one veterinary dispensary named N. M. Wadia Veterinary Dispensary 
run by the District Local Board. The municipality pays an annua 
contribution on the basis of average animal patients treated in the 
area coming under the municipal limits. On an average the contribu. 
tion comes to about Rs. 500 a year. 


The city surface water and all waste water is mostly carried out 
through the open drains on_either side of the roads into ten nallas 
The essentially sloping situation of the city is favourably suited tc 
such surface drainage. 


Nightsoil is removed from the town by motors. The filth is 
taken to the Genda& Mal, an open space to the north, where it is 
stored in pits dug in the ground. Here are also removed and buried 
all dead animals. 


For the water supply of the city the Kas Tank was constructed by 
the municipality in 1886. 


The water of about thirty springs issuing forth on the Yavteshvar 
hill was brought to the town by masonry channel built in Chhatrapati 
Shahii’s times (1682-1749). The same scheme was improved upon 
by his successors. However, due to the uncertainty of rains the 
supply was not sufficient. The Kas Tank scheme was thus undertaken 
in 1881 and by 1886 the Kas Tank and the canal were built by the 
municipality at a cost of Rs. 3,69,164. The water from the Yavte- 
shvar springs is also tapped along with the Kas water. Kas Tank 
lies on a hill at a distance of 18 miles to the west of the town, It 
is 3,670 feet above sea level and has a catchment area of 2-75 sq. 
miles. The dam is 714 feet long and 54 high. The tank at its full 
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vapacity' holds 7,37,37,000 sq. feet of water. Water is allowed to pass CHAPTER 19, 
at 80 sq. feet per second through the sluice-gatc. Then it is taken == 
through the canal 15-25 miles long to the Yavteshvar Filter. Here ene 

r * a ATARA, 
the water of the Yavteshvar springs is collected and taken through City Municipality. 
pipes to the settling tank at Sambarvadi. After treating with alum Water Supply. 
the water is taken in pipes to the Power House at the foot of the hill. 
The tail water from the power house is chlorinated and taken through 
pipes to the town. 


The Mahadare Tank was built by Chhatrapati Pratapsinh. It is 
260 feet long, 257 broad and 29 and a half deep. The water of the 
tank is taken in pipes to Bhavani, Mangalvir, Chimanpura, Vyankat- 
pura, Sadashiv, Pratapgafij, Budhavar and Karafija divisions, 


Besides these major water-supply schemes there are 57 public 
tanks, five tanks for animals and some we'ls in the town. 


The primary education is managed by the City Municipality Education. 

through its School Board. As regards primary education the munici- 
pality has been declared as an authorised municipality since 1995. 
It maintains 17 primary schools within_jits limits, The net expenditure 
incurred by the municipality during 1957-58 was Rs. 1,56,936 includ- 
ing Government grants on primary education. Total grants received 
during the same year amounted to Rs. 92,161. In the same year the 
total number of teachers was 125 and that of pupils 6,570. 


The total length of roads within the municipal area is 28-25 miles Roads, 
of which 2°37 miles are asphalted,; 13°63. miles are metalled and 
12-25 miles are unmetalled. 


Names and the length of the main roads are as follows :— 


Name of the road Length in feet 
1. Bhavani Peth main road- Javahar 6,200 
garden to Fovai Naka (via Civil 
Hospital), 
Sadasiv Peth Road Moti--Cank to 5,600 
Povai Naka via Police Headquarters. 
8. Povai Naka to tunnel via Adalat 9,400 
Vada. 
4. Yadogopal Peth Road, Mirekar 2,250 
Cauk to Old City Post. 
5. Kamani Haud to Rang Mahal Road. 1,600 
6. Jail to Poona-Bangalore Road _ via 2,060. 
Phaltan Naka. 


w 


The municipality maintains no special fire-fighting equipment except 
one fire-fighter-cum-water-sprinkler motor truck, 


Both the cremation and burial places are outside the municipal Other Amenities. 
limits. The cremation place is on the bank of the river Krshni at 
a distance of three miles from the city. There are two burial places 
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at a distance of about one mile to the north of the city, one i 
reserved for Muhammedans and the other for non-Muhammedans 
The municipality maintains a vegetable and fruit market where baza 
is held twice a week. 


The municipal market in Sadasiv Peth has three distinct building 
for fruits and vegetables, meat and fish. In the vegetable marke 
there are 72 built stalls, 20 tin sheds, six plinths where 114 seller: 
can sit and also some open space which is also rented by the munici 
pality. The mutton market is a separate building with 25 stalls. The 
fish market has five stalls, 


The fruit market in Bhavani Peth has 12 built stalls, nine tir 
sheds and a plinth to accommodate 15 sellers. 


Besides, there are two open market places in the town. On every 
Sunday traders in grains gather in the open space in front of the 
Palace and on Thursdays grains and animals are brought for sale 
near ‘ Paraj’ or jail. 


The municipality has constructed one open air theatre ‘Shri Shahi 
Kala Mandir’ at a cost of about Rs, 3,200. It accommodates about 
3,000 persons at a time. The theatre is well equipped with a green 
room and a make up room and_all the stage equipment and furniture, 
curtains etc. It has been provided with electric lighting arrangements, 
{t is made available to all at very moderate charges. 


There are four municipal gardens in the city viz., the Pratapsinh 
Udyan and the Javahar Garden in Bhavani Peth, the Shahu Udyan in 
Guruvar peth and the Rotary Garden in the Durga Peth. The Pratap- 
sinh Udyan is reserved for women and children while the other three 
are open to all. All of them are provided with benches and playing 
instruments for children, 


The municipality also maintains a swimming pool, 


The municipality does not maintain any library but it pays an annual 
grant of Rs. 100 to the local general library known as Nagar 
Vachanilaya ”. 


There are two co-operative societies of the municipal employees, 
one is known as Udar Co-operative Credit Society and the other as 
Ekvichar Co-operative Society, Limited. 


Satara Suburban Municipality with an area of four square miles 
was established in 1890 and is now governed under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act, 1901. The Municipal council is composed 
of 12 members. One seat is reserved for women and three seats for 
the Scheduled Castes. There are three committees viz., the Managing 
Committee, the Garden Committee and the Works Committee. The 
administrative organisation is composed of the Municipal Secretary 
as the head, and the Vasuli department and other departments for 
octroi, sanitation and dispensary. 
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The income of the municipality for the year 1958-59 excluding 
xtraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 69,748-20nPs, municipal 
ates and taxes being Rs. 55,254-77 nPs ; realisations under special acts, 
ts. 714-93 nPs ; revenue derived from municipal property and powers 
‘part from taxation, Rs. 3,500-27 nPs; grants and contributions, 
’s, 4441-74 nPs, and miscellaneous, Rs. 5,836-49 nPs. Expenditure 
neurred for the same year excluding extraordinary and debt heads 
mounted to Rs. 60,806-43 nPs ; general administration and collection 
tharges being Rs. 16,792-40 nPs ; public safety, Rs. 84-00 nPs. ; public 
yealth and convenience, Rs. 21,801:64 nPs.; public works 
3s, 4589-33 uPs; and miscellaneous Rs. 17,539-06 nPs. 


The Satara City Borough Municipality supplies tap-water to the 
uburban municipal area through the Government, 


At present there is no special drainage system for the town. Water 
lows through stone lined and kachha gutters. The municipality has 
ormulated a scheme for the construction of new pucca gutters at 
1 cost of Rs. 20,000. 


Primary education is compulsory in the town and is managed by the 
District School Board. The municipality pays its contribution at the 
rate of 5 per cent on the rental value of the property. 


The municipality runs two dispensariés, one in Godoli and the 
other in Sadar Bazar. The municipality has a scheme for constructing 
a maternity ward which will cost Rs. 20,000, 


There is a mutton market, a beef market and two slaughter houses 
managed by the municipality, 


For fire emergency, the municipality has one hand pump loaded 
on a water tank. 


Within the municipal limits there are five miles of asphalted roads, 
three miles of metalled and two miles of unmetalled roads. A scheme 
costing Rs. 20,000 is chalked out by the municipality for the construc- 
tion of new roads, 


Cremation and burial places are managed by the respective 
communities. Muhammedans have their burial ground within 
camp area, 


The municipality maintains two gardens. At present work is going 
on for setting up a children’s park. For street lighting the municipality 
has mercury vapour lights at nine prominent places and 75 electric 
lamp posts. 


Most of the vegetable and fruit gardens are to the north of the 
Budhvar Peth between Satara and Karafija and are worked by the 
Malis of Raghunathpura. 


The station has a fair collection of roses and other plants at the 
recreation ground, while there is also a Government recreation ground 
supported partly by voluntary subscriptions, 
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As explained above, most of the ancient town was under the fort 
walls. According to tradition Shivaji used to reside principally ir 
the fort. He and his successors used the old Adalat Vada as a court 
for the transaction of business. The Peshvas afterwards kept it 
entirely to their own use. The Rang Mahal was used as a pleasure 
house and on the shoulder of the fort was the Ranis’ pleasure house, 
principally used by them for witnessing the Dasara processions. 
Neither these nor any other of the old buildings seem to have been 
remarkable for elaborate carving or for architectural decorations, 
The rooms were low and the court-yards the reverse of spacious. 
Nothing of an imposing nature seems to have been attempted till 
Raja Pratapsinh built the old palace in 1824. Out of these, the 
Adalat Vada is still in sound condition being under regular mainten- 
ance and is used as residence by the Raja of Satara. Rang Mahal 
is in dilapidated condition and is not inhabited and of the Ranis’ 
pleasure house only the four walls now remain called Céarbhinti. 
On the occasion of the centenary of the freedom movement of 1857 
a cemented post measuring 27’ high was erected at the centre of 
the Chdr bhinti in memory of the martyrs. The cost of construction 
was Rs. 3,500. At the base om, one side is an image of the late 
Rani of Jhansi with a sword and.a shield. On the other side is 
an image of Rango Bapuji the last statesman of the Marithas. 
Rango Bapiji Gupte fought for Chhatrapati Pratipsinh for thirteen 
years and actively participated in the 1857 freedom movement. 


The Adalat Vada is situated at the base of the fort walls not 
far from the post office junction on the road to the tunnel. Its 
plinth is about ten feet high on. the outside and was so built in order 
to obtain a level basement as the slope of the hill is considerable. 
The gateway is plain; a flight of a dozen steps leads to the court 
which is as usual rectangular about 50 feet square surrounded by 
buildings, mostly inhabited only in the upper storeys, the lower 
being long verandahs opening on to the courts. Behind this is 
a solid block of buildings. The whole covers about 225 feet by 160. 
The civil courts were held in this building till the new palace was 
appropriated by Government in 1876. The Addlat Vdda is the abode 
of the descendants of the Satara Rajas at present. 


The Rang Mahal, about 220 yards east of the Adalat Vada, was 
originally a rectangular building facing north about 100 feet Jong 
and 50 feet wide on an enclosure 150 feet wide. It was burnt in 
1874, when the high school which had been held in it since 1849, was 
transferred to the old palace, Shahi I died at the Rang Mahal which 
therefore must date from at least as early as his reign. Directly 
in front of it is a large enclosure known as the mansion of the 
Sendpati or Commander-in-chief. The walls have all been pulled 
down since its confiscation at the banishment of the Senapati with 
the Raji Pratapsinh. The enclosure was nearly 350 feet square. 


North of this is a rectangular building with two wings which usea 
to be the elephant stable in the days when a number of them were 
required for State purposes. North of this again was the Mamlatdar’s 
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<acheri or office. It consisted of the eastern half of a mansion which 
wiginally belonged to the Shirkes, one of the most ancient Maratha 
amilies, and was confiscated by Government after the upsurge in 
857, on proof of the association of the elder Shirke. 


About a hundred and twenty yards beyond the turn to the Sachiv’s 
nansion is that of the Daphle, another of the principal feudatories 
ind Chief of Jath. It is of about the same size as the Sachiv’s 
nansion and has a plantain and palm garden to the north. ‘The 
lescendants of late have been residing pretty constantly in this 
nansion. About eighty yards north of the Sachiv’s mansion along 
he same street is Nati’s mansion, belonging to the descendants of 
Balvantrav Nati, one of the principal adherents of Raja Shahaji. 
[his mansion is noteworthy as being much used in former days by 
he Peshvas as their private residence. 


The Pant Pratinidhi’s mansion is situated in the Pant’s Got and 
s not in any way remarkable. Adjoining it in the south is a large 
set of stables. The treasury and account offices with those of the 
permanent head-quarters of Magistrate and Deputy Collector are 
situated in a block of buildings known as the Hajiri bungalow. They 
are north of the Poona road close to thé post office junction, The 
treasury is in a two-storeyed block in the centre. The other, Central 
Excise and Soil Conservation offices are in buildings lining the sides 
of the enclosure. A broad causeway leads on to the large open 
space forming the present race course. The name of this set of 
buildings is taken from the fact that it was the head-quarters and 
muster or hajiri ground of the army in Maratha times. The buildings 
occupy a space of about 200 feet square. The present buildings 
were erected by Daulat Khan, the commandant of the cavalry or 
risdld under the last two Rajas, out of savings accumulated from the 
sale of stable manure. 


The police head-quarters are directly opposite the jail and about 
equal in size to the Hajiri bunga'ow. They were originally the head- 
quarters of the cavalry belonging to the last two Rajas. 


On a shoulder of the fort-hill are the vestiges which speak little 
about the smal! palace once used by the Ranis as a pleasure-house, 
and principally for viewing the Dasara sports. These sports were 
one of the principal institutions under Maratha rule. They were 
held in honour of the slaughter of a demon named Mahishdstir, by 
the devi who was created by Shiv at the intercession of the minor 
deities on account of the devastations caused by the demon. This 
demon had the form of a buffalo centaur. The ceremonies, therefore, 
commenced with the slaughter of a buffalo before the shrine of 
Bhavani, the patron goddess of the Marathias, the fatal blow being 
given by the Raja himself. But first the buffalo was taken in proces- 
sion round the city very much in the character of the Jewish scape- 
goat as a victim to carry away the sins and evils, bodily or spiritual 
of the city. This slaughter was an act of merit, though no Hindu 
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will eat his flesh which was given to the outcastes. On the same 
day an unlimited number of sheep and goats were also sacrificec 
in honour of Bhavani. Great veneration was paid to horses whe 
were decorated in fantastic fashion and also formed a principal par’ 
of the procession. The forehead of every horse was anointed with 
the blood of the sheep or goat, and after that the flesh was eater 
by the grooms or horse-keepers. The next ceremony after the 
slaughter of the buffalo, which took place generally towards evening 
used to be the great procession headed by the Raja and followed by 
all his nobles. In this procession it was a point of honour that the 
nobles should bear all their insignia and come in the highest state 
for which they were entitled. For instance, a noble entitled to sit 
in a palkhi would be bound so to appear, and his appearance on 
horseback would be disrespectful. About the neighbourhood of the 
Hajiri Bungalow were planted numerous dptd trees typical again of 
the demon who was slain on the day. The procession over, the 
Raja struck the first tree and his followers the rest. The leaves of 
the tree were then gathered by the populace as the spoil of the 
demon, They were considered typical of gold pieces, and were 
afterwards given to friends as-complimentary presents and wishes 
of good luck. The day terminated with the chief darbdr or State 
assemblage of the year on which offerings were made to the reign- 
ing prince who in his turn bestowed dresses of honour, titles and 
rewards'. The only other buildings of Maratha times worth men- 
tioning are the Faras Khana or store-house of camp equipage and the. 


paga or Raja’s stables both adjoining the large square, 


In the Bhavani Peth are two water pavilions or jalmandirs, the old 
and the new. The old pavilion, which was laid out by Raja Pratap- 
sinh in 1824-25, is a plain one-storeyed building and had one room 
of which the walls and ceilings were covered with looking-glass. It 
is occupied by the local municipality by whom the building and 
a small garden attached to it have been repaired recently. A pretty 
little pond between the municipal office and the garden adds to the 
attraction of the place. The new water pavilion owned by Aba 
Saheb Bhonsle was laid out by Raja Pratapsinh’s brother much about 
the same time as the old building. It has a large and beautiful 
garden divided into two parts, the upper or western and the lower 
or eastern. The upper part contains the water pavilion, which is 
two-storeyed and built on a pavement in the centre of a small tank. 
It had also a mirror-room of two apartments, one containing 
pictures ‘of Indian and Anglo+Indian celebrities. The walls and 
ceiling of the other were completely covered with mirrors. The 
garden contains a large number of cocoa and betel palms and other 
fruit trees besides a good number of flower plants. It is intersected 
with parallel paths paved with well chiselled stones. The lower 
or eastern portion of the garden contains a pleasure-house. The 
buildings, and gardens are up to the present time well taken care of 
and are frequented by people. 


1 For details see Old Satara Gazetteer, Appendix D. 
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The palace in the Bhavani Peth, which is a good specimen of 
dian architecture, is a four-cornered block of buildings, occupying 
veral acres of ground and the large open space in front admits 
its being seen to advantage. There is nothing very imposing 
‘out the facade, the white plastered surface of which is only' 
oken by numerous large windows and their wooden framework, 
low verandah on wooden pillars runs along the ground floor. 
were is some carving about the wood-work, but it is too minute 
produce any general effect on the building. The palace is in two 
ocks, one block called the old and another called the new. The 
d palace built in 1824, by Raja Pratapsinh can be seen to advantage 
ym a distance of more than a mile in the east, while its terrace at 
e top fifty feet from the ground commands a full and extensive 
ew of the whole town up to the base of the surrounding hills, Its 
tht wing contains a large cistern for the use of the inmates of 
e palace. The front hall has two balconies on either side of the 
iteway from which the chiefs and the royal family used to look 
the sports in the large open space below. This palace is occupied 
‘ the local high school and was used as a relief house during the 
376-77 famine. The old palace is mow used. for housing the 
overnment High School viz., Pratapsinh High School. The balconies 
‘e used for Primary School, Municipal School Board Office and 
me Government departments. The other block of the building, 
iat is, the new palace which had the paintings of Jay and Vijay 
xymbols on the Hindu temple doors) is an improvement upon the 
d one and was built by Raja Shahaji in 1888, to supersede the Rang 
fahal, a building of less pretensions immediately under the fort. 
large portion of the building containing fifty-two rooms consisted 
> women’s quarters. The most distinguishing feature of the 
ailding is its solid structure. A gateway leads into a court-yard 
rounded by a broad colonnade, The paintings of mythological 
ibjects and hunting scenes once spread over the wall have almost 
ded away. The audience hall at the upper end on the western 
de of the courtyard dedicated to Bhavani, the patron goddess of 
ve Marathas, was built by Raja Shahaji in 1844. The hall is eighty- 
wree feet long, forty-five broad and twenty-five high. The roof is 
ipported on two parallel longitudinal rows of teak beams, sixteen 
1 each row with scollopped horse-shoe arches between the pillars. 
he pillars during the Raja’s time were covered with tapestry consist- 
ig of rich brocade with profuse gold embroidery and spangles, 
thile the sides of the hall were hung with costly materials of brilliant 
jloured Ghazni silk. The hall is surrounded on three sides by rows 
f fountains, which when in play threw up jets of water nearly twenty- 
ve feet high. In a small but richly carved room opening from the 
olonnade was the royal throne. Near the throne-room is another 
a which Bhavani, the far-famed sword of Shivaji, was kept. In 
ae times of the late Raja, during the Navrdatra holidays in Asvin 
September-October ), the shrine of Bhavani in the palace was much 
aronged with visitors from the town and the district, especially by 
he relatives, dependents, and retainers of the Maratha nobles. In 
876, the palace was taken possession of by the British Government 
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and the audience hall, together with a part of the colonnade 
either side, was occupied by‘ the courts of the district and subordine 
judges and of the higher district officers. The hall was used as 
audience and reception hall on occasions of grand state ceremoni 
At present in addition to the District and Junior Courts it is us 
to accommodate the Mamlatdar’s Office, Treasury, State Bank, Sata 
City Survey Office, Divisional Forest Office ete. 


The charitable institution called the Frere Annachhatra 
Almshouse was founded on the 17th of September, 1854 unc 
Government authority to commemorate the services rendered — 
the late Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere when Commissioner of Sati 
between 1848 and 1850, A fund was raised by voluntary contributio 
and. was distributed every Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday morni 
among the blind, the lame, and the helpless. At a place to the e: 
of the town and north of the Povai naka is a tree near which t 
charity distribution of grains took place twice a week. The tr 
has a stone-work or par round it bearing a Marathi and an Engli 
inscription. The English inscription runs: 


“This Testimonial in conjunction with a charitable instituti 
has been erected ini the year 1865 by subscription of Jdgirddrs ax 
others as a respectful tribute of gratitude and memory of FE 
late Highness Shahaji Raja of Satara and of H.B.E. Frere Esquit 
the British Commissioner, Satara.” 


A large building in Sanivar Peth, built originally for a jail by t 
Raja Shahaji, was used for that purpose till 1864. Owing to 
defective arrangements a new jail covering six acres of Jand was bu. 
in 1864 in Malhar Peth on the site occupied by the Raja’s arsena 
opposite the police head-quarters. The jail buildings were built | 
a gang of nearly 150 Chinese convicts. It is a sub-jail, accommod: 
ing about 160 persons. There are eight barracks and 21 cel 
There is a small detached building in the jail used as a hospiti 
Within the jail is one cistern supplied with cooking and drinkiy 
water from the Mahardara reservoir. There is also a pond which serv 
as a reservoir for rain and spring water, ordinarily used for wateri: 
the jail garden, and in the hot season when the supply at the ciste, 
is generally scanty, for cooking and washing. The pond is the rest 
of quarrying for the outer jail walls. Within the walls is a sme 
garden where country and European vegetables are grown. Tl! 
other buildings are the office of the jail superintendent who is t} 
civil surgeon and the manufactory. Among the articles turned o° 
by convict labour are tapes, ropes, trouser cloth, towels, napkir 
table-cloth, blankets, and cane work. 


The Civil. Hospital established in 1940 is situated in the Dur; 
Peth on the south of the large thoroughfare connecting Bhava: 
Peth with the tunel road. The enclosure covers some 3:05 acre 
Since the Civil Hospital has taken possession of these buildin 
formerly’ occupied by the Maharaji of Satara as stables for h 
horses and elephants and for housing his army men, a number + 
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ancillary buildings have been erected to accommodate medical and 
surgical wards, operation theatre, record and store room, lunatic 
cells ete. These spacious though plain structures are built in brick 
masonry and provided with Mangalore tiled roofing. 


The municipal building is on the north-east corner of the 
new palace, and consists of the old Jalmandir. The frontage of the 
municipal building is an addition to the old Jalmandir. It is con- 
veniently situated adjoining the most busy quarters of the town. 


The Nagar Vachandlaya is at the south-east corner of the Bhavani 
square. It has English, Marathi, Sanskrt and Hindi books and it 
subscribes to the daily, weekly and monthly papers, vernacular and 
English and is much used as a reading room by the people. 


Mangalvar Tale is situated in Mangalvar Peth and was formerly 
known as Shripatrév Tale after Shripatray Pant Pratinidhi. In the 
temple on the western bank are the shrincs of God: Maruti and 
Bhavani Devi. The latter dates back to Shri Shahi Chhatrapati. 


Besides the 17 municipal primary schoels and the Government 
Pratapsinh High School and the Technical High School-cum-Industrial 
School there are a number of schools in the city. These are the 
New English High School, the Popular English School, Bhavani 
Vidyalaya, the Mahatma Phule Adhyapak Vidyalaya, the Aryaigla 
Mahavidyalaya, the Sayajirav High School, the Kanya Shala the 
Rashtra Bhashi Vidyalaya, the Krinti Smrti Vidya Mandir and the 
Jijamata Adhyapiki Vidyalaya. For college) education there is the 
Chhatrapati Shivaji College with faculties in arts and science and 
a training college viz., the Azad Training College, 


None of the Satara temple buildings are of any beauty or antiquity". 
Some of these were built by the Satara ‘chiefs and some by private 
persons. Only a few temples deserve a mention in the Gazetteer. 
The Gadrechd Ganapati in Chimanpura receives an annual Govern- 
ment grant of Rs. 80. The Bhavani, the Kdldraém and the Vithoba 
temples are in the Mangalvar peth. Of these the Bhavani temple 
dates back to the reign of Chhatrapati Shahi (1682-1749) and 
receives an annual grant of Rs. 45. The Kdldrém Mandir is called 
after the black stone image of the God and Kalambi village is 
allotted for its maintenance. The temple of Dholy@ Ganapati in 
Machi has a huge image as is suggested by the name and receives 
an annual grant of Rs. 48. The MdtydfichaRdm, the Kdsdardevi and 
the Maruti Mandir are in the Shanivar peth. The Gorerdm Mandir 
Pratapgaiij, the Krshneshvar temple in Sadasiv and the Koteshvar 
temple in Sukravar are worth mentioning. 


Of the mosques, the important are the Khatiba mosque in Maci, 
the Sanivar mosque in Guruvir peth, the Daulatkhan mosque in 
Ravivar, the Amina mosque in Durga and the Mhatba mosque in 


1 The Satara city temples are so poor because Mahuli, three miles to the 
east is the place of devotion for Satara and contains all the best temples. 
Details are given ahove under Mahuili. 
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Budhvar. The costliest of these mosques is in the Darga built at 
a cost of Rs. 1,00,000 hy the late Raji Pratapsinh at the request of 
Amina, a dancing girl. It is a plain domed whitewashed building 
about fifty feet by: forty and fifteen feet high. The building fronts 
east with four saracenic arches, another row running down. the 
centre of the building. The arches are ornamented in floral patterns 
of tolerable workmanship. 


The station, ten miles immediately east of the town, has an area 
of three and a half square miles. It is situated very pleasingly on 
high ground about a mile from the right bank of the Yenna at the 
point where the stream reaches the more open vale of the Krshna 
into which it falls two miles lower down at Mahuli. Owing to the 
less confined position of the station, the amphitheatre of hills rising 
from the borders of the two rivers are seen to much greater 
advantage than fromthe town. Some of the hills in question, among 
which Candan Vandan, Jarandi, Yavteshvar, and the hill fort of 
Satara stand prominent, show in their most striking forms the distine- 
tive features of the secondary trap formation and give a character 
of peculiar beauty to the scenery of the Satara valley. These hills 
form most striking objects in the dandscape from their boldness and 
variety in shape and colour. They environ the station on the north, 
south, and west in distances varying from two to eight or nine miles 
and reach heights approximately from 1000 to 1300 feet above the 


plain, the forms most general in them being table-shaped and hog- 
hacked. 


The surface of the station is well wooded and contains a large 
extent of grazing ground cut by several natural streamlets carrying 
the drainage into the Yenna. The soil immediately round is very 
shallow and consists chiefly of a light friable yellowish red murum 
formed from the decomposed trap with very little alluvial soil. But 
the black mould gradually deepens as it approaches the Yenni. 
From the rapidity with which the porous substratum of the soil soaks 
moisture and from the sloping nature of the ground the surface very’ 
soon dries after the heaviest monsoon rains, There is very little 
watered land around and the neighbourhood is free from malarious 
influences. The station is most excellently provided with roads 
which intersect in all directions and in many places are beautifully 
shaded. The old Poona road over the Nira bridge skirts the camp 
limits on the north west and the road to Kolhapur, which is part of 
the Poona-Bangalore road, skirts its southern boundary above which 
lies Godoli village which is included in the camp limits. The road 
to Rahimatptr, which is part of the Satarai-Bangalore road, runs 
south-west through the station, while that to Mahuli which is part 
of the Satara-Pandharpar road, passes nearly due east through its 
upper part. In the hot weather the aspect of the station is bare and 
brown as is inevitable. But the abundant rainfall in the monsoon 
clothes the surrounding hills and large open spaces with brilliant 
green and gives a park-like appearance to the whole landscape. 
There are few who will not be struck with the unusual verdure of 
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Satara during the rains as compared with most Indian stations. 
This lasts usually well over October and seldom entirely fades till 
late in November, when occasionally it is restored by a late fall 
of rain. The surrounding country is not good for riding and there is 
but little game. But the drives are excellent. Few views are more 
beautiful than those of the Kyshna at Mahuli and Vaduth, and of 
the Urmodi valley looking either south-west from the Khind, a small 
opening in the hills three miles south along the Poona road. 


The magnificent avenues of trees on the old Poona road are a sight 
in themselves, and delightful views of the hills are to be had up the 
Yenna valley by driving either along the Mahabaleshvar road as far 
as the shoulder which runs out to the north-east of the town or along 
the new Poona road to the Yenna bridge. The race course, too, is 
iu fine open space whence the country round is excellently viewed. 


Proceeding down the Mahuli road from the post office junction, 
the first building on the right is the Executive Engineer's office. 
A little further to that on the same side are the Collector's office and 
the Collector’s bungalow known as the Residency, in the premises of 
which are the District Sailors’, Soldiers’ and-Airmen’s Board, the 
District Pafichiyat Office and the Development office. Just behind 
the Collector's Bungalow is the Chhatrapati Shivaji College of the 
Rayat Shikshan Sarmstha of Karmavir Bhatiray Patil. To the north 
is the District Local Board Office. A few hundred yards to the 
north of the Residency is the Inspection Bungalow of the Buildings 
and Communications department. Inspection bungalow has now 
been occupied by the Sainik school and the travellers bungalow has 
temporarily been converted into an Inspection bungalow. A further 
on is a building belonging to the Central Government and known 
us the parole camp. It is occupied by the Police department for 
training Police recruits. The Satara Suburban Municipal Office 
comes next and then the Sadar bazar or the camp area. Opposite 
the Inspection Bungalow another road turns almost due west follow- 
ing which for 100 yards is reached the municipal garden on the right 
and further 150 yards on the same side is the Church. The parade 
ground lies between the polytechnic and the camp area, 


The station has a church of St. Thomas besides two chapels 
situated in the camp area. None among these structures have 
a claim to architectural beauty. 


The chief places of interest within easy reach of Satara are Parali, 
Pateshvar, Yavteshvar,' and the fort. The steep-sided and flat-topped 
hill fort of Satara lies to the south of the town and at the end of one 
of the many Sahyadri spurs jutting south-east along the Yenna valley. 
It rises rather abruptly to the height of about 900 feet and commands 
the town and the view of a most extensive and superb panorama of 
hills among them Candan and Vandan and the lofty ridge of 
Jaranda on the east, Yavteshvar and other hills on the west, and 


1 Details are given above under Parali and Pateshvar and below under 
Yavteshvar. 
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Parali to the South-west. It stretches for about 1,100 yards from 
east to west and 600 yards from north to south, Its summit is 
shaped like a triangle, the eastern portion of the rampart with 
a strong tower in the north stretching from the north-eastern to the 
south-eastern angle forming its base. It is defended by a steep per- 
pendicular precipice of black rock about forty feet high surmounted 
by a masonry stone work and breast-works with loopholes for 
defence. There are only two gates one in the north 150 yards from 
the north-west angle and the other a mere sallyport on the south 
side, the same distance from the south-cast angle. The approach to 
the last is almost inaccessible from steepness. That to the other 
is by an excellent path from the station. This path is about eight 
feet wide. It is about two miles long and starting from Godoli 
village strikes the shoulder of the fort hill on which a pillar has 
been erected on the occasion of the centenary of the war of Indepen- 
dence of 1857. It crosses the shoulder about half a mile further on 
and at a gentle gradient follows the northern slope of the hill till 
within about 250 feet of the top and directly under the western 
angle. It then turns sharp round to the east and becoming steeper 
runs up to within fifty feet of the northern gate, where it again 
turns south. Outside the gate is-a small hamlet. Bastions at the 
western angle and at an angle a hundred yards north-east of the 
gate command. this path on two sides. The old paths connecting 
the fort with the town are very steep and zigzag to the gate where 
they join the present path, the one from the junction of the tunnel 
road. Very recently a path which joins the point of Kirti Stambha 
with the street which rims to Bhavani Peth and the other about 
a hundred yards east of the Adalat Vida has been widened, The 
path up to the gateway is within the range of gunshot from the 
rampart above, and the nearer it approaches the gateway the more 
vertical to the base of the rampart are the loopholes till within 
but a few yards of the entrance door where the way is exposed to 
fire from the bastion in the north-east. The walls are of various 
materials from the huge boulders of pre-Muhammedan times to the 
small masonry of the later Marathi. They are generally not less 
than ten feet thick with a parapet two or three feet thick and much 
the same in height. 


There remain on the top a few barren ponds, a dilapidated palace 
built by the last Peshvaé Bajiriv (1796-1817) and other small con- 
structions. In the north-eastern angle just on the brow of the strong 
tower is a temple of Mang]ai Devi, the guardian deity of the fort. 
Out of these buildings only the temple of Mangaladevi is maintained 
and is in good condition. Other buildings have been demolished 
except a small one, After the 1857 uprising it was thought neces- 
sary to garrison the fort with a small number of European troops, 
but after a time this practice was discontinued. The nearest hill 
commanding it is that of Yavteshvar within 3500 yards. All the 
slopes within 2000 yards were cleared of forest and the slopes on 
the south and north-east, which belonged to Abi Saheb Bhonsle 
were purchased for that purpose. 
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About 1190 A. D. the fort is said to have been built by the 
whapair Silahara Chief Bhoj HU. (1178-1193), better known as 
ioj Raja of Panhala in Kolhapir, and at the time of its building 
‘o -Mahars, one a boy and the other a girl, are said to have been 
fered to the place-spirit and buried alive at the west gates, Satara 
rt was always kept in excellent order by the Bijapar Government 
id used as a State prison. Here were imprisoned Chandbibi, widow 
Ali Adilshah [ (1557-1580) in 1580 and Dilavar Khan, a Bijapir 
ybleman, in 1592. Shivaji captured it after a three months’ siege 
September, 1673. It was besieged by Aurangzeb and taken after 
‘e months’ siege in April, 1700, but retaken in 1706 by a stratagem, 
handasaheb, son of the Nawab of Arkot, was confined here on his 
ipture by the Maratha force which invaded the Madras Karnatak 
1747. Since 1749 it was used as a prison for the Rajas of Satara 
hen under the domination of the Peshvas. Once only did the Raja 
se in 1798 and used the fort as a stronghold, but finding it destitute 
: provisions he surrendered to Parashuram Bhat Patvardhan who 
‘ok possession of it. The Peshvas occupied it till the 7th February, 
318 when it surrendered to General Smith, 


The earliest mention of Satari appears -to be in the reign of the 
urth Bahamani king Muhammad Shah (1358-1875) when with 
ther forts Satara fort is said to have probably been built.t. In 1579 
1e Bijaptr minister Kishvar Khan falsely accused Chandbibi, the 
owager queen, of instigating her brother Murtaza Nizim Shah, 
ing of Ahmadnagar, to invade Bijapur, and sent her a prisoner to 
atara after subjecting her to many. indignities? But in the same 
ear, on Kishvar Khan’s fall, Chandbibi was released? In 1592 
dilavar Khan, the Bijapir regent, was. sent a prisoner to Satara 
vhere shortly after he died In 1678, after the capture of Parali 
hivaji laid siege to Satara fort which had been kept in good order 
y the Bijapiir Government, and took it after a siege of several 
yonths.? In 1686, Sharzi Khan of Bijaptr, who was sent by 
wurangzeb to invade Sambhaji’s districts marched towards Satari.® 
n 1692, Rimchandrapant Bavdekar, one of Rajaram’s high officers, 
xed. his residence at Satara where by the aid of his head writer 
‘hankraji Narayan he not only attended to every military disposition 
nt regulated the revenue and established order.’ 

In 1699, at the recommendation of Ramchandrapant, Rajaram 
nade Satara the seat of the Marathi Govermnent®, In 1700, while 
he Marathas were directing all their preparations towards the 
lefence of PanhalA in Kolhapir, Aurangzeb appeared suddenly 
iefore the fort of Satara’, and pitched his tents to the north on 
he site of Karafiji village. Azam Shah, Aurangzeb’s son, was 
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stationed at a village on the west side which has since borne tl 
name of Sahapur. Sharza Khan invested the south side ar 
Tarbiyat Khan occupied the eastern quarter; and chains of pos 
between the different camps effectually secured the blockade. Tl 
fort, with provisions hardly enough to stand a two months’ siege, w: 
defended by Prayagji Prabhu Havaldir who had been reared : 
Shiyaji’s service. He vigorously opposed the Moghals and disputc 
every foot of ground as they pushed forward their advanced post 
As soon as they began to gain any part of the hill he withdrew h 
troops into the fort and rolled huge stones from the rock abov 
which did great execution and, until they threw up cover, were : 
destructive as artillery. In spite of PrayAgji’s efforts the blockac 
was completed, all communication with the country round was ci 
off, and as the small stock of grain was soon exhausted, the besiege 
must have been forced to surrender had not Parashuram Trirnbe 
Pratinidhi, who had thrown himself into the fort of Parali, bough 
the connivance of Azam Shah and brought provisions to the besiegec 
The grand attack was directed against the north-east angle, one c 
the strongest points with atotal height of sixty-seven feet of whic 
forty-two were rock» and twenty-five masonry. Tarbiyat Kha 
undertook to mine this angle and at the end of four months and a ha 
completed two mines. The besieging party was so confident ¢ 
success that Aurangzeb was invited to view the: spectacles, wh 
marched from that side in such a grand procession that when th 
match was ready, hundreds of Marathas and among them Prayagj 
drawn by the splendid retinue, crowded to the rampart. The firs 
mine was fired, It burst several fissures in the rock and caused s 
violent a shock that a great part of the masonry was thrown inward 
and crushed many of the garrison in the ruin with PrayAgji the com 
mandant, who was afterwards dug out alive. The storming part 
in their eagerness advanced nearer when the match was applied t 
the train of the second and larger mine, but it was wrongly lait 
and burst out with a dreadful explosion destroying about 2,00: 
Moghals on the spot. Prayagji’s escape was considered a luck 
omen, and under other circumstances might have done much t 
inspirit the garrison to prolong the defence. But as Azam Shal 
could no longer be persuaded to allow grain to pass into the fort 
proposals of surrender were made through him, and the honour o 
the capture, which he so ill deserved, was not only assigned to hin 
but the place received his name and was called by the empero: 
Azam Tara'. About this time the news of Rajaram’s death, whicl 
happened a month before the fall of Satara, was received in the 
emperor's camp with great rejoicing.? In 1706, Satara was surprisec 
and re-taken from the Moghals by Parashuram Trirhbak Pratinidh: 
by the artifice of a Brahman named Aunajipant. This man, whe 
had escaped from prison at Jifji in ‘Tanjore and assumed the 
character of a mendicant devotee, fell in with a party of Moghal 
infantry marching to relieve the Satara garrison, He amused them 
with stories and songs, obtained alms from them and 80 ingratiate d 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Elliot and Dowson, “VI 367-368, a 
2 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. 1, 300. 
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himself with all that they brought him with them, admitted him inte 
the fort, and, in reward for his wit, allowed him to live there. 
Annajipant who had been a writer attached to a body of Maratha 
infantry saw that, with the aid of a few of his old friends, the place 
might be surprised. He watched his chance, told Parashuram 
Trimnbak of his design, ard having introduced a body of Maratha 
soldiers into the fort, the enterprising and remorseless Brahman put 
every man of the garrison to the sword'. In the confusion which 
followed the release of Shahi in 1707, the Pratinidhi took possession 
of Satara fort. Shahi, joined by Dhanaji his general, sent an order 
to Parashurim Trimbak to surrender Satara. Parashurim disobeyed 
but Shaikh Mira, a subordinate Muhammedan officer, confined him 
and gave up the fort’, On gaining possession of Satara, Shahi 
formally: seated himself on the throne in March, 1708. In the end 
of 1709, Shahu, who had been out to renew the war, returned to 
Satara and married two wives one from the Mohite and the other 
from the Shirke family*. In 1713, an expedition under the Feshva 
Bahiropant Pingle sent from Satara by Shahi against Angre failed. 
Bahiropant was defeated and taken prisoner by Angre who threa- 
tened to march on Satara. All the force that could be spared was 
gathered to oppose him and placed under Balaji: Vishvanath whose 
former connection with Angre would, it was hoped, lead to some 
settlement. Balaji’s negotiations were successful and on his return 
to Satara in reward for his services he was appointed Peshvat. In 
1716, Khanderav Dabhide defeated two large Moghal armies, went 
to Satara, paid his respects to Shahi, and was raised to the rank 
of Sendpati or general of the Maratha empire.® About 1730, 
Sambhaji Raja of Kolhipir encamped on the north side of the 
Varma with his baggage, women, and equipment and began to 
plunder the country. The Pratinidhi surprised Sambhaji's camp and 
took many prisoners, among others Tarabai, Rajaram’s widow, and 
her daughter-in-law Rajasbai, the widow of Shivaji of Kolhapiir who 
were both placed in confinement in the fort of Satara®. In 1732, 
Bajiriv, the second Peshva assumed the command of the army in 
Malva, and sent back his brother Chimaji and Filaji Jadhav to 
Satara to maintain his influence at court and to concert measures for 
settling the Konkan which was in a very disturbed state’. : 
During the Peshva’s absence Kanhoji Bhonsle, the Send Saheb 
Subhd, was accused of disobedience and confined at Satara. 
Shripatrav Pratinidhi, who was a friend of Kanhoji, endeavoured to 
obtain some mitigation of his sentence, but failed, and the brave 


1 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. I, 308. 

= Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I 315, 
3% Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 319. 
4 Grand Duft’s Marathas, Vol I, 328. 
% Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. 1, 333, 
6 Grand Duffs Marathas, Vol I. 375. 
7 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. 1, 380. 
§ Grant Duil’s Marathas, Vol. J, 385. 
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campaign against the Sidis of Jafjira, he was appointed Subheddr 
of the late acquisitions'. On receiving the news of Bajirav’s death 
in 1740, Chimaji Appa and his nephew, who were in the Konkan, 
returned to Satara after the usual mourning. Raguhji Bhonsle, the 
Maratha General, also came to Satara and prevented Balaji Bajirav’s 
succession as Peshva, proposing for the vacant office Babuji Naik, 
a rich banker of Baramati in Poon& and a connection, but an enemy, 
of the late Peshvi. Raghuji offered Jarge sums to Shahi on condi- 
tion of Babuji’s being raised to the vacant Peshvaship. The 
Pratinidhi, although averse from the supremacy of the Peshva, was 
still more hostile to the pretensions of Raghuji and, as he did not 
engage in the intrigue, Balaji Bajirav aided by his uncle Chimaji 
was at last invested in August, 1740. On 26th of March Trichino- 
poly was taken by Raghuji and Chanda Saheb the well known 
aspirant to the Madras Karnatak Navabship, was brought a prisoner 
to Satara where he remained in the custody of an agent of Raghuji 
Bhonsle till he was set free in 1748*. Onthe death of his uncle 
Chimaji Appa, which happened in the end of January, 1741, Balaji 
Peshva returned from the-northern districts and spent nearly a year 
in civil arrangements at Poona and Satéri and obtained from Shahi 
a large grant of territory ind reyenues*. In 1743 after his Bengal 
campaign, Balaji returned to Satara, paid his respects to Shahi 
and went through the form of producing his accounts of the revenue 
which were made up by himself as a General in command of a body 
of the Raja’s troops‘. In 1749, Shahi died but not without a great 
trouble about his succession and the grant of a deed to Balaji 
empowering him to manage the whole government of the Maratha 
empire. Scarcely had Shahi ceased to breathe when a body of 
horse gallopped into the town of Satara, surrounded and seized the 
Pratinidhi and his deputy Yamaji Shivdev, placed them in irons, and 
sent them off strongly escorted to distant hill forts. Every avenue 
about the town was occupied by troops and a garrison of the! Peshvii’s 
was placed in the fort, while a party was selected to reinforce the 
escort of Ram Raja who had not arrived when Shahi died. After 
making arrangements at Satara, Balajt left (1750) for Poona and 
henceforward Satara ceased to be the capital of the Maratha empire. 
Ram Raja who had accompanied Bhai, the Peshva’s cousin, to 
Sangoli in Solaptr, agreed to renounce the entire power and to 
lend his sanction to whatever measures the Peshva might pursue 
provided a small tract round Satarii was assigned to his own manage- 
ment, conditions to which Balaji subscribed but which actually were 
never realised. The Raji under a strong escort returned to Satara, 
The Peshva in order to conciliate Taribai, Rim Raji’s grandmother, 


1 Grant Dull’s Marathas, Vol. J, 389. 

2 Grant Dull’s Marathas, Vol. I, 422. Chanda Saheb was better known in 
the Deccan by his less familiar nane of Husain Dost Khan. He docs not 
appear to have been confined in the fort nor to have endured a close con- 
finement. Ditto, footnote 3, 

3 Grant Dufl’s Marathas, Vol, I, 424. 

4 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 430. 
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hose great age did not render her less active and intriguing, in- 
utiously removed his troops from the fort of Satara and having 
aced in it the gadkaris and old retainers, who had great respect 
r Tarabai, gave up the entire management to her. The Raja was 
spt with a separate establishment in the town of Satari, but per- 
etly at large and a splendid provision was assigned to him and 
s officers, the expense of which amounted to the yearly sum of 
i lakhs of rupees.! 


About this time, the French missionary Tieffenthaler describes 
Atiri as a great city, the capital of the Maratha Chief, a Rajput of 
ie Sisodian family. On the back of a hill was a fine fortress with 
‘alls that looked like a hill as the rocks were used as a wall, On 
ris wall of rock worked with the chisel was raised a wall of stone 
ine yards high. The fort had rich springs. It was taken by 
urangzeb but went back to the Marathas.” 


In 1751 after the Peshva left for Aurangabad Tarabai finding 
am Raja unfit for her purpose sent messengers to Damaji Gaikvad 
» march to SatirA to rescue the Raji and the Maratha State from 
1e Brahmans. Damaji at once acted. on this request, and Tarabai, 
s soon as certain accounts were received of the Gaikvad’s approach, 
iited the Raja into the fort of Satara and made him prisoner. 
‘rimbakpant Purandhare, Govindray Chitnis, and other of the 
'eshva’s officers at Satari were at first disposed to ridicule _ this 
ttempt of Tarabai as that of a mad old woman. But on hearing 
if Damajis approach from Songad fort on the Gaikvad-Khandesh 
rontier they quitted the town and collected troops at the village 
Arle seven miles north-east of Satara. The next day they were 
lefeated by Damaji who went to Satara to pay his respects to 
“aribai and several forts in the neighbourhood were given to her. 
‘atara was well stored with provisions and the Pratinidhi promised 
o aid Tarabai’s cause. News of these proceedings recalled 
3alaji. In the meantime Damaji was totally defeated and sent 
| messenger to treat with Balaji. Balaji solemnly agreed to abide 
xy the terms proposed by Damaji and enticed him to encamp in 
he neighbourhood. As soon as Balaji got him into his power, he 
00k him a prisoner and sent him to Poona*. The Peshva then 
ried to induce Tarabai to give up the fort and the Raja. Some of 
‘he Peshva’s troops were impressed with the idea that Tarabai was 
i dev or good spirit and others that she was daitya or evil spirit, but 
he Marathas thought that she was a rightful regent. Under these 
sircumstances Balaji thought it safe to leave her unmolested. 
Tarabai confined Rim Raja in the fort in a damp stone dungeon 
giving him food of the coarsest grain. During the absence ot 
Balaji in Aurangabad Tarabai occupied the districts of Satara and 
Wai and large force was sent to Satara to starve her into submission. 
Anandrav Jadhav, the commandant of the fort, convinced of the 
folly of resistance formed the design of carrying the Raja out of her 


Grant Duff’s Marathas, 272. ; 
Description Historique et Geographique de VInde, 1 487 
Grant Dufl’s Marathas, Vol. 1, 413. 
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power. On learning this she ordered him to be beheaded ar 
appointed one Baburav Jadhav, u person unconnected with the la 
commandant, to the command of the fort. In 1753 the Peshva c 
his march to the Karnatak sent to assure Tarabai that, if she wou 
submit, the control of the Raja’s person and establishment shou 
remain at her disposal. To this Tarabai would not listen unle 
Balaji Bajiriv would come to Satara, acknowledge her authorit 
and give such personal assurances as would satisfy her, but o 
assurances of safety and protection from, the Peshva she left th 
garrison of Satara and the custedy of Ram Raja’s person 1 
Baburav Jadhav and repaired to Poona. In 1772 after Madhavrav 
death, his younger brother Narayanray repaired to Satara where h 
was invested as Peshva by the Raja. But in the same yea 
Narayanrav was murdered and Amptrav, the adopted son c 
Raghunathrav, attended by Bajaba Purandhare was sent to Satar 
for the robes of office for Raghunathray, which were according] 
given *, In ‘1774, after the birth of a son and heir to Gangaba 
widow of Narayanrav, the Satira Raja sent the robes of th 
Peshva’s office for her somein charge of Madhavrav Nilkanth fron 
whom they were recived by Sakharam Bapu and Nana Phadnis wh: 
were deputed by Gangabai for that purpose.? At the close of 177 
Rim Raja died at Satara having previously adopted a son of Trimbakj 
Raja Bhonsle a Pdtil and -a descendant of Vithoji, the brother o 
Maloji, the grandfather of the great Shivaji. In a reyenue statemen 
of about 1790 Satara appears as the head-quarters of a paragand in 
the Nahisdurg sarkdr with.a revenue of Rs. 60,0004 During the whok 
of 1792, owing to the dread that Mahadji Shinde intended to mak« 
the Raja an instrument for suppressing the Peshvas and Brahmanica 
ascendancy, Nana Phadnis almost cntirely confined the Raja to the 
fort of Satara, where not-even_his relations were allowed to visit him 
After Savai Madhavrav's’ suicide in 1795 disorder prevailed in Pooni 
for a time and Daulatrav Shinde advanced with an army.4 Nani 
Phadnis repaired in alarm to Satara with some idea of resorting the 
Raji to supremacy. But owing to his recent treatment of him 
Shahi had no confidence in Nina and Nana retired to Wai. Fron 
Wai he returned to Satara to receive the robes of investiture for 
Chimaji Appa, the Peshvi set up by Shinde’s’ general Balobi 
Tatya as a rival to Bajirav Rughuniath, but suspecting designs against 
him on the part of Baloba he remained at Wai.“ In 1798 Shahi rose 
and used the fort as a stronghold, but finding it destitute of provisions 
he surrendered to Parashuram Bhatt Patvardhan of Tasganv. In the 
last Maratha war on the 8th of March 1818 the united army of 
General Smith and General Pritzler went to Satara and the fort sur- 
rendered on the 10th. The British colours were hoisted but only to 
be replaced by the Bhagea Jhendd or orche-coloured standard of 


1 Grant Duff’s Marathas I, 472. 

* Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. II, 6-7. 
Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. H, 16. 
Warring’s Marathas 240. 

Grant Duff's Marathas Vol, If, 258. 
Grant Duff’s Marathas Vol, II, 259. 
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rivajl. In accordance with Mr. Elphinstone’s manifesto Raja Pratap- 
nh was established in Satara and Captain Grant Duff, the author of 
1¢ History of the Mariithis, was placed with him to aid his councils 
id direct his conduct. On the 29th March Mr, Elphinstone rode 
‘ith the Raja through the Satari valley to Satara, which Pratapsinh 
atered with the pomp of a prince and the delight of a school-boy.' 
fter taking Vasota, the British army returned to Satara, having on 
reir way’ reduced the fort of Parali. Strong military forces were 
‘ationed at Satara and Karid. Shortly after a conspiracy was dis- 
overed for the release of Chitursinh, the murder of all Europeans at 
Atira and Poona, the surprise of some of the principal forts, and the 
ossession of the Raja’s person. The plot was suppressed and some 
f the conspirators executed. A treaty was made on the 25th of 
eptember 1819 under the terms cf which Pratapsinh was formally 
astalled ruler. He supplied the city with Yavteshvar water and 
ailt some large public offices and a fine palace and pleasure grounds. 
In the 5th September 1839 Raja Pratapsinh was deposed for treason 
gainst the ex-British Government. His younger brother Shahaji was 
ppointed his successor. He built and supported a civil hospital and 
chools and was liberal in expenditure, on roads, bridges and other 
utblic works, especially the city water-works, He. also finished the 
aagnificent court-room and building: known as the New Palace. 
hahaji died in April 1848 without issue and on financial, military and 
litical grounds it was decided to annex the State. 


During the 1857 upsurge no outbreak occurred at Satara but evi- 
lence was discovered of a widespread ‘conspiracy only a week before 
he date fixed for the rising. Measures were taken against any 
ittempt at rising and on the 6th of August 1857, by order of Govern- 
nent, Shahu the adopted son, the two Ranis of Pratapsinh, the 
dopted son of Balasaheb Senapati, and cousin of Shahi were 
emoved for confinement to Butcher’s Island in Bombay Harbour. 
3uns were taken to and pointed on the palace in the early morning 
ind the family were removed in closed carriages, Shahi was after- 
vards allowed to return to Satara. 


Singnapiir (Man T; 17° 59’ N, 74° 35’ E; RS Koreganv 53 m. 
3W; p. 1,145) in Man, thirteen miles north-east of Dahivadi, is 
1 famous place of pilgrimage situated in a nook of the Shikhar 
Shingnaptir hills, The hill, crowned by a temple of Mahadev to 
vhich the.village owes its celebrity, appears at a distance like the 
points of a very obtuse-angled cone. It is the highest point for 
many miles and can be seen all the way from Dahivadi and from 
other parts of the Man taluka. It is reached by a poor local fund 
‘oad unbridged and undrained. But the main difficulties, namely 
the negotiation of the precipitous sides of the two valleys of the 
Man and one of its tributaries, are made surmountable by passes, 


1 Colebrook’s Elphinstone i, 30. 
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though not of the best and the surface is passable for tongas or poi 
carts and country carts. The rains too are so light and intermitte 
in this part of the district that little difficulty would be experience 
in visiting Simgnapir even during the monsoon, after reaching tl 
irrigation bungalow of Gondvale, three miles south-east of Dahiva 
Nine miles north-east on the Singuaptir road will be met tl 
village of Vavarhiré in one of the Man ravines and here may | 
visited acurious old temple of Mahadey on the right as tl 
eastern pass is ascended. The temple on the site of a fine sprii 
is very rude but probably old. Six miles further north-east 
Singnapir. The tower and lamp-pillar of the great temple star. 
out distinct flashing against the glary sky. The hills look hopeless 
bare and wretched. A mile from the village the road takes a tu 
to the south-east and then again resuming its north-ea 
course runs through an opening of what tums out to | 
a cluster of hills into a space opposite the municipal bungalov 
The road turns again at right angles to the westward and mak 
for the temple steps and a very pleasant camp is reached opposit 
a municipal rest-house... The neighbourhood is studded with tam; 
rinds on all sides, and consists.of a basin of land, shut in with lo 
round-topped hills except at the south-east where is an openin. 
occupied by the village itself and some more mango and tamarin 
trees. At the foot of the eastern hills and the lowest point « 
this basin lies a great pond, T-shaped, the cross stretching nort 
and south, and the stem, which is very short, to the west. Excey 
where there are openings the pond is completely enclosed by wall 
The walls are highest and strongest at the opening before mentione 
where they constitute a masonry dam to the streams which coul 
otherwise pour their waters away from those hills in a soutt 
easterly direction. The wall-at this part was quite ten feet or 
of the water and therefore probably twenty feet high at Jeast. Ii 
breadth here as every where else, it about five feet, while nowher 
does the masonry appear to have given way, The flood-mark of th 
water appears at four feet from the wall top; and the leakage fror 
the pond is very great. On the south where lies the village ; 
a set of bathing ghats or steps. These, with the solid and squar 
built houses of the village which give it almost a fortified appes 
rance, have a very picturesque aspect viewed from the north en: 
of the pond. The wall is everywhere studded with projectin; 
stones to enable bathers or others to climb up and down. At th 
cast end is a sluice through which water is let out to garden land: 
while in the north-east corner and the centre of the north bank ar 
two water-lifts by which water is drawn from wells dug in the side 
of the pond. 

The pond covers an area of about forty acres, and were it mad: 
properly watertight would apparently hold a good deal of water 
This is curious as the catchment area is very small indeed, and the 
rainfall light and capricious. There is also no side of the pond lef 
open letting in rain torrents. Any such waters must either filter i 
under the wall or get in through the small openings which are place 
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haphazard and at intervals for the entrance of bathers and the like. 
Thus the pond would seem to have been formed merely to retain 
whatever water fell immediately over it, and from that point of view 
it certainly holds a surprising amount. Soil has accumulated behind 
the walls which block the chief water-courses and thence are formed 
the plots on the north and the north-east irrigated by the water-lifts, 
while on the west is a similar accumulation of soil which produces 
excellent grass till late in the hot weather. To reach the temple the 
way passes west of the camp along the municipal road. After about 
two hundred yards, the first hundred of them on a rude pavement, 
begin the steps very rough and varying in breadth. After the first 
thirty steps comes a small temple of Mahidev standing right in the 
centre of the causeway. It is a small modern temple about fifteen 
feet long by six feet broad and ornamented with a small tower. A 
little further on is a small shrine of Khadkeshvar Mahadev and 
from here an ascent of one hundred and fifteen steps, the last few 
of them rather steep, leads to the first gateway. This gateway was 
built about two hundred and thirty years ago by a Dhangar of Najhra. 
village ten miles south-west of Sangoli.in Sholapir, and _ consists 
of a rectangular building forty-two» feet high, forty-one feet two 
inches broad, and fifteen feet nine inches thick, with a single pointed 
arch about thirty-two feet high and fourteen feet ten inches cut 
through it. 


The building has a flat wide roof and stone eaves, about two feet 
broad and resting on twenty-two brackets, project horizontally 
from it. In the side walls of the arch are chambers seven feet 
square and about six feet high vaulted and with sides open to the 
west and to the interior of the large archway. Each contains the 
image of an elephant roughly ;worked in stone, and from each 
staircases lead up to the roof. Two-thirds of the way up are 
arched windows looking east. The threshold is a foot high from 
the ground, and at the centre is cylindrical block girded with a coil 
of ornamental chain work raised in relief. This seems intended to 
receive the bolts of folding doors which should have been fitted to 
the archway. On each side of this block are two rough bits of 
carving which may be intended for the satyr-like masks usually 
placed at the entrance of the temples and public buildings. Water 
is always poured on the centre block by worshippers. On the outer 
or eastern side are two platforms or plinths one on each side of the 
entrance eleven feet two inches long and thirteen feet eight inches 
broad and three feet nine inches high. The whole building is made 
of small rectangular blocks of stone roughly cut and set in mortar. 
Immediately inside the arch on the left hand is a small niche contain- 
ing a rough slab of black stone which is an image of Mangoba, the 
god of the Mangs. The steps for some sixty yards are very broad 
and the rise is scarcely felt. It then steepens for about another 
150 steps till the second gateway is reached which forms the entrance 
to the court-yard of the great temple. This gate-way, the court-yard 
and the temple itself were built by the great Shivaji (1630-80). The 
lower gateway is rather larger than this but mere copy of it. This 
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gateway is thirty-four feet wide, thirty-cight feet high, and thirteen 
feet thick. The ach is pointed as on the lower gateway and is 
about twenty-six feet high by fourteen feet two inches broad. There 
are windows in the front and eaves to the roof as in the lower gateway. 
The eaves rest on twenty brackets. 


On the front, about twenty feet from the ground, four lotus-like 
ornaments are cut in relief, two on each side of the arch. The 
inside ornaments are on the left wall a relief of three knotted 
cobras and on the right one of Krshna riding on a five-hooded 
cobra, As in the lower yateway there are vaulted chambers on 
the sides with stone elephants, one of which is evidently an object 
of worship. There is also in the centre the raised threshold with 
a cylindrical block decorated with chain work and flanked with 
mask-like ornaments. Eleven more steps lead to the terrace on 
which the temple court is built. About ten yards to the right of 
these is a chamber built in the terrace which contains the footprints 
of Mahadev. The terrace is ascended by about twenty steps cut 
in the masonry, the rise-of, each step being about one foot. The 
walls on each sidesof) this entrance are over eight feet above the 
level of the court-yard and were evidently intended to support 
another arch which however was never built. On the left of this 
entrance is a projection with five small lamp-pillars or dipméls. 
These steps lead on to the south-east end of the court. Immediately 
on the right is the largest and finest Jamp-pillar, not less than forty 
feet high. It is made of cut-stones well set together and the in- 
numerable branches for holding the small lights are shaped each 
with a graceful curve upwards, while the small base and fine tape- 
ring of the column gives it a light and elegant appearance, which 
contrasts finely with the,other.clumsy structures round it. The 
court is about thirty-seven yards long east to west by twenty-seven 
yards broad and paved throughout with large rectangular slabs of 
trap. Its walls vary in height from six to eight feet. 


There are four entrances, one noticed above at the south-east, 
another from the north at the north-west corner, a third from the 
west and overlooking the edge of the hills rather north of the 
middle of the western side, and the fourth from the south at, the 
middle of the southern side of the court. The second of these is 
a mere rectangular opening in the terrace wall, not more than five 
feet high. It communicates directly with the temple of Bali Mahi- 
dev’. The third is an archway similar to Shivaji's archway outside 
the eastern entrance, and communicates with a basil altar and two 
small temples at the very edge of the cliff where the marriage cere- 
mony of the. God is celebrated during the fair. The courtyard 
wall on each side of this gateway has been made into small 
cloisters with a promenade on the top. The horses belonging to 
the God are kept in these, and other parts are used for dwelling 
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ytrance is about ten feet broad and communicates with the tombs 
f Raja Sambhaji and two other celebrities and a group of buildings 
tuated on the southern end of the ridge on which the temple 
ands. There is no archway here but a small rest-house was built 
n the right just outside this entrance, while on the left is a well 
bout twenty feet in diameter and twenty feet deep surrounded 
vith a wretched plaster parapet. This entrance is flanked by two 
wge and rather ugly lamp-pillars. Between this and the eastern 
ntrance in the south-east corner of the court-yard is the music- 
hamber or nagarkhdné where the daily services of pipes and 
rums is performed. 


In the centre is situated the great temple itself. In front of it 
s a@ canopy with four pillars and a flat roof about six feet square 
nd ten feet high, in which, upon a plinth three feet high, is 
. stone Nandi. Two bells, with the date 1720 in Roman letters 
ngraved on them and probably brought from some Portuguese 
thurch in the Konkan, hang from the roof. A special interest may 
»e said to attach to this temple, at least,.to the whole of its stone 
vork, as although built by the great Shivaji and therefore not much 
nore than three and a half centuries old, the ancient Hemadpanti 
tyle has been adhered to throughout its structure and it seems 
ikely from a comparison with the remains of the original temple 
vhich this was intended to replace, that this temple must have 
een in great part a restoration, though perhaps an enlarged one, 
the original structure. The style seems| to be exactly the cut- 
corner, Chalukyan both in the centre hall or mandap and shrine 
w gdbhdrd and matches closely with that of the temple of Bali Maha- 
lev which is both said to be and evidently is Hemadpanti. 
he remains alluded to lie just inside the southern entrance on the 
way to Sambhaji’s tomb. ‘There are parts of the eaves of the pillars, 
orackets, the cross beams, all enormous slabs of stone evidently put 
together without mortar. The pillars and brackets show carvings of 
exactly the same pattern and in some éases decidedly superior in 
workmanship to that of the pillars belonging to the present structure. 
The designs of the eaves and roofing were evidently exactly the 
same. The modern workmanship however is unusually good, and very 
different from the imitations of Hemadpanti work in other parts of 
the district. 


The work was carried out by a banker named Balvantrav to whom 
Chhatrapati Shivaji furnished the funds. The mandap is nearer 
cruciform than anything else, while the gaébhard is almost star-shaped. 
The whole pile stands on a solid stone plinth with overhanging rims. 
The plinth projects everywhere three feet beyond the rest of the 
building and is three feet high. The roof of the mandap is not 
supported by walls, but by pillars originally eighteen, though now, 
owing to the numerous cracks in the roof, many small pillars of the 
poorest workmanship have been put up as additional props. The 
roof overhangs the outer pillars by some three feet with heavy stone 
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eaves. The pillars, including the capital brackets, are nine feet s 

inches high. But the sides are partly filled up by a sort of balu 

trade, five feet two inches high. Three feet from the ground on tl 

inside of this is a seat two feet wide and running round the manda, 

The inside of the balustrade is curved so as to form a comfortab 

lean-back, while the whole arrangement is in solid stone. But tk 

only support given to the roof in all this comes from the embeddin 

of the lowest three feet of fourteen out of the eighteen pillars i 

the stone work of the bench. The other four pillars form a squaa 

in the middle of the mandap under which are placed three Nand 

covered with brass and copper and of poor workmanship. Th 

pillars are remarkably handsome. Excluding the brackets whic 

support the roof the shafts are seven feet nine inches high each mad 

out of a single block of stone, This is cut in five sections, the firs 

section or basement being rectangular, two feet square by one anc 

a half high. On this is another rectangular block one foot eight inchc 

square and two feet two inches high. The third is an octagon on 
foot eight inches in diameter and one foot five inches high. Upo 
this is another rectangular block, base two feet square and heigh 
one foot three inches. Upon this is a cylinder, one foot eight inche 
in diameter and one foot five inches high. The carving on thi 
fourth section consists of figures in bas relief representing a variet 
of subjects, dancing, eating, duelling, a great deal of hunting anc 
fighting, but little if any of mythological subjects, In one, womer 
are represented tiger hunting, Generally the animal used for hun. 
ting is the dog. The favourite weapon in fighting and hunting i: 
the spear though in several the bow appears. In one fighting picture 
a man is shown using a gun. The other sections are carved witk 
floral and bead patterns. Here and there the work is pierced 
but all is beautifully defined and clear cut. The brackets rest on 
the upper section of the shaft and branch out on four sides about 
two feet out from the centre. They are solid blocks of stone, shaped 
like female torsos. The faces are fairly well carved, but without 
particular expression in the features. The brackets support horizon- 
tal stone beams, on which the roof consisting of flat stone slabs is 
placed, Inside, the space between the centre pillars has been 
carved into a flat dome. In the spaces between the other pillars. 
the roofing is cut into a favourite pattern made by three slabs one 
below the other. Each side of the rectangular space formed by the 
beams is bisected by the corners of a lozenge, cut out of the centre 
of the first slab, while the second slab has a square, cut out of its 
centre similarly inscribed in the lozenge of the first. The third or 
top slab is ornamented with a disc in the centre florally carved in 
relicf. The mandap roof is flat on the top and surrounded by 
a plain parapet about a foot high. 


It has four small shikhars or spires one in the centre about six 
feet high of plain stone and pyramidal in shape. The other spires 
are of about the same height, canopy-shaped and made of painted 
stucco, elaborately ornamented, and situated one on each outer side 
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ind one on the front wing of the mandap. The gabhara is surmounted 
yy the great spire of the temple which is about sixty feet high. It 
5 a twelve-sided pyramid, with the usual kalash or urn-shaped orna- 
nent at the top, now much broken down and generally disfigured, 
t is in eight storeys, gradually iessening in size, and giving the 
ffect of steps up the sides. At the four sides are a sort of arms 
vhich run up as far as the kalash. Their summits are pointed and 
urve inwards towards the tower, suggesting the idea of four cobras 
rect with. their faces inward, The spire is made of brick covered 
vith stucco, The whole is elaborately carved and painted especially 
n front where the structure is brought on to the roof of the 
vibhdra vestibule. The twelve faces of the first two storeys con- 
ain niches mostly containing images of Hindu deities in relief. 
Above this the remainder is nearly all ornament mostly of a sort of 
rail pattern with various fanciful decorations. The style of the whole 
resembles that of the towers which crown the southern gopurs', and 
t was very probably like the rest of the temple a copy of something 
nore ancient. 


To the south of the temple, about’ a hundred yards along the 
edge of the hill, lies a block of buildings which includes three 
mausoleums. They are in a line facing south-wards and on the east 
and west sides the building projects heyond the edge of the hill 
and is built up by strong masonry walls in places over thirty feet 
high. The centre mausoleum is of Shahaji the father of Shivaji. It 
consists of three divisions separated by plain pillars with pointed 
arches in front. It is eighteen feet six inches long, thirty feet broad 
and about eight feet high. On the west is the mausoleum of 
Shivaji and Hirabai of Kolhapur nine feet long by twenty-five feet 
broad and seven feet nine inches high with similar pillars. To the 
east is the chief mausoleum of Sambhaji the son of Shivaji, nearly 
fifty feet long by thirty six feet broad. The mandap is divided hy 
ten pillars into five divisions and leads to a shrine with a lig in its 
case or Shaluikha. The court is flanked on the east by cloisters in 
eight pointed arches fifty-eight feet long by eight feet deep and 
about seven feet high. Deep windows are pierced in the walls, which 
are over four feet thick. Sambhaji was executed by Aurangzeb 
in August 1689, and this mausoleum was afterwards set up to him 
by Chhatrapati Shahi, 


Next to the great temple, or perhaps even greater in interest, is 
the temple of Amrteshvar, known as Bali Mahiadev. It is reached 
direct by a road which tums off to the right from the steps about 
a hundred feet below the great temple; or it can be reached from 
the great temple by the south-east gateway. About twenty yards 
further on a turn to the right leads down twenty small steps to the 
chief gateway, an archway of the ogee pattern about twenty-five 
feet high and otherwise similar to the main gateway of the great 


1 The gopur is a large and lofty gatewa i Compare ‘the Gada opur in 
Bombay Gazettcer, XXII 716, 4 : Rae 
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temple. The temple is in a courtyard cight feet below the level « 
the gateway and more or less in a pit. It may be described : 
a miniature of the great temple, though of far ruder and plain 
workmanship. The walls of the courtyard are very large blocks « 
stone, here and there repaired with mortar. The central hall ¢ 
mandap with the shrine vestibule, forms a rectangle from whic 
there are three porches on the west, north and east. The sides « 
the mandap are open and the roof is supported by the pillars, whic 
including the outer pillars of the porches, are sixteen in numbc 
and form thus three divisions or khans, The southern division 3 
the vestibule to the shrine and is closed up all except a narrow doc 
in the centre. The pillars are shaped as those in the great templ 
and the roofing inside is of the same pattern. The carving thoug 
well executed is much less elaborated. Affixed to the vestibule b 
a closed passage is the shrine or gaébhdard, star-shaped and muc 
as in the great temple. The mandap and vestibule are about forty. 
two feet long by thirty-two feet broad, and the extreme length an 
breadth of the gabhard about twenty-three feet. The spire is moden 
and covered with stueeoework in apparent imitation of the mai 
temple though itis-locally believed to be of the same age wit] 
the temple. This pattern of ornament is a sort of rail and toot] 
work. The tower is ten-storeyed and about forty feet high. As it 
the larger temple there are also arms at the four sides bending ove: 
the top of the tower like erect cobras. There is a small pyramida 
stone turret in the centre of the mandap which is disfigured by ar 
ugly urn or kalash with which it is surmounted. The towers oj 
this temple are grossly disigured by white washing, and the stucec 
painting has entirely faded. The roof and eaves are of stone slabs. 
adorned and worked as in the larger temple. There are special festi- 
vities during the festival.of Shivrdira in February-March. The great 
fair or jatrd is held from the bright fifth to the full moon of Chaitra, in 
March-April. The attendance varies between 90 to 95 thousand. 
During the fair the masks of the God are paraded in procession. The 
offerings at the fair are almost solely in money. Some of them are 
made for the benefit of the temple. These are administered by 
a committee appointed by Government. The worship, however, is 
conducted by Badve Brahmans and Guravs who receive many private 
contributions from the visitors. The permanent income of the temple 
from alienated villages and other sources is spent in establishment 
and the Shivrdtra festivities, 


Great care is taken as to the sanitary arrangements during the 
fair. Government provides a hospital assistant at the expense of the 
nounicipality. Sweepers and trenches are provided for latrine purposes 
and care is taken te prevent the water from pollution. Some excel- 
lent wells have been dug in various parts of the locality, notably 
one the gift of Ahalyabai Holkar, the great temple-building princess 
of Indore (1735-1795). The usual small merchandise is sold at the 
fair. The transactions are valued at about Rs, 50,000, 
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The name Singnapur would seem, almost certainly, to have been 
arived from the Devgiri Yadav king Siighan (1210-47) whose name 
» often occurs in the district. In the course of his wars with 
hojaraja of Kolhaipir Shinghan is said to have encamped in this 
lace, Mialoji, the grandfather of Shivaji (1630), caused a tank to 
¢ constructed here and restore the temple to its former condition 
y making repairs for the comfort of pilgrims (1600). The village 
ras subsequently conferred as a hereditary possession by one of the 
‘hatges on Shahaji Bhonsle, the father of Shivaji,1 whose devotion in 
uilding the Mahadev temple is thus explained. It was in this place 
iat Jijabai, the mother of Shivaji, took the lead in bringing about 
1é reconversion of Bajaji Nimbalkar who had embraced Islam and 
vas subsequently made a Hindu sometime after he returned from 
ijaptr in 1651*. The neighbourhood is some of the wildest part 
f the Mahadev range, named no doubt from this temple, and has 
een the resort of turbulent characters from the earliest times. In 
anuary' 1817, after having effected his escape from the Thana jail 
vhere he was confined, Trimbakji Dengle retired to the Singnapir 
ills and collected 1800 men in the neighbourhood. But in April 
818 the operations of General Smith’s force drove the insurgents 
rom their haunts in Singnapur.* 


Tambi a village, (Javli T; 17° 40° N, 73° 45° E; RS Satara Road 
7m. NE; p. 346) lics on the right bank of the Koyna about sixteen 
niles west of Satara with which it is connected by the Amba pass 
yy an old pack-bullock path over the lofty Dategad spur which 
orms the eastern wall of the valley. . It is om the main bullock track 
rom Helvak up the Koyna valley to Mahabalegvar and was a market 
‘illage in the past. It forms the head-quarters of a small petty 
livision or administrative centre, probably connected with Vasota 
ort. 


Tamkane, (Patan T; RS Mastr 13 m. E; p. 274) a small hill 
illage three miles north-west of Patan, has in a hill to the west, two 
mall Buddhist caves, a chapel, and a dwelling cave. The village is 
rasily reached by the bullock-path from Patan up the Kera valley. A 
‘limb of a quarter of a mile up the bed of the chief stream leads 
o the two caves which are on its both sides. Both the caves are 
of the plainest type and could be entered from the east. The chapel 
yw Chaitya 16’ long 12’ broad and 8’ high contains at the west 
and a relic-shrine or daghoba 9 in circumference and surmounted by 
an umbrella capital. Almost adjoining the chapel, on the other side 
af the stream, is the dwelling cave or Vihdr 19 long by 17’ broad and 
Y high. At the north-west and south-west corners are two small 
chambers five feet square. Adjoining the south-west chamber is 
a bench two feet high, The caves would appear to be of the same 
period as the early Buddhist caves at Karad, but there are no 

1 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. I, 231. 

* Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol, Il, 445, 448. 

% Shivaji’s Souvenir Marathi Section, page 9. 
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sculptures or inscriptions giving any clue as to their probable date 
These caves are visited by the people of the neighbouring areas. 


Targanw (Koreganv T ; 18° N. 74° ERS. p. 3,677) lies on the lei 
bank of the Krshna seven miles south of Rahimatpur. A cleare 
local fund tract connects Tirgiiv with Masir and Karac 
Targinv is one of the stations on the Poona-Bangalore Railway 
thirteen miles south of Koregany. It was formerly a place of som 
importance being a kasba or market town, and the head-quarters ¢ 
a revenue sub-division. It is now nothing more than a well-to-d 
agricultural village with a middle school. A public well and latrine 
were built at Targanv under the Local Development Works Schemc 

Tala, (Patan T; 17° 25° N, 73° 58 E; RS Mastr 15 m. SE 
p. 3,804) about ten miles north-east of Patan is an alienated village 
The village is connected to Patan by a motorable road which goes vi 
Umbraj. It is the chief trading village in the valley of the Tarli 
There is another short cut to Helvak which can be used for bullock 
and ponies going by Nivkéne, Karvat, and Vajeganv. The Tar) 
valley grows a great deal.of,rice and some wheat and sugarcane mos 
of which comes to’the Tarla-market before export to Ciplin. The 
water-supply of the town is taken from an excellent spring in a smal 
tributary of the Tarli, over which a temple of God Mahadev has beet 
built. The temple is neither old nor noteworthy, but the spring wate: 
is very good for drinking. Another spring flows on the other side o! 
the temple and its water is used for washing and bathing. Both the 
springs have ample supply of water but their only defect is that they 
have stone steps facilitating their indiscrimimate use by the people 
and thus Jeading sometimes to pollution. 


The village was alienated to the Mahadik family, a Maratha house 
of distinction and one of the branches of which was connected by 
marriage with the linc of Shivaji. During the 1857 rebellion 
a member of the Mahadik family was concerned in the Satara plot, 
and his share in the family possessions was confiscated. The 
neighbourhood of Tarla was considered a fit site for one of the large 
irrigation schemes, It was proposed to make here a storage pond 
which would increase the supply for the Krshna canal and give 
enough water for another canal on the right bank. 


Tathavade or Santoshyad hill fort (Phaltan T ; 17° 57’ N, 74° 20 E; 
RS. Lonand, 2-9 m.) lies in the north-west corner of the Phaltan 
taluka, about 12 miles south-west of Phaltan, the taluka headquarters, 
The fort is now casily approachable throughout the year as the Public 
Works Department has recently constructed a puced road from village 
Tathavade lying at the foot of the hill. The fort is roughly triangular 
in shape. The hill on which it stands is a little lower than the 
main range. The apices of the triangle are north-west and south- 
cast making it nearly equilateral. At the foot on the northern side lies 
the village of Tathavade (p. 1,001) with people nearly all cultivators 
mostly Ramoshis and Marathas. The defences consist of three 


1 Compare Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temples of India, 212. 
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alls, the top wall going all round the hill and forming what may be 
Med the citadel. It surmounts a perpendicular scarp of black rock 
out thirty feet high, and is itself about fifteen feet higher. In 
iickness it is twenty feet and had originally a parapet about six feet 
gh and three fect thick, all of which has broken down. It is made of 
terite blocks from one or two cubic feet each, and solidly set in 
ortar, lined with small stones and mud. It is carefully’ provided 
: intervals with secret escape doors for the garrison should the fort 
2 successfully taken. It is especially strong at the three angles from 
hich project triangular outworks about sixty feet lower than the 
tadel. The outworks are of unequal size, but built of the same 
1aterials and more strongly even than the citadel. The sides of the 
suth-west out-work are not more than thirty yards long but it is 
erhaps the most solid of the three; the sides of the north-east out- 
‘ork are about fifty yards, and those of the north-west out-work 
bout seventy yards long. The first two out-works communicated with 
1¢ citadel by a small door not more than two feet wide built through 
he walls, which led on to the steps cut in the scarp. The citadel 
vall has a gap at the north-west angle whieh formed the communica- 
ton with the north-west out-work. On the north-east side of this was 
he main gateway about five feet wide, alsomade of laterite, of 
reautifully cut massive masonry.- It faced, and) was sheltered by 

projecting bastion. The north side of the hill was partly protected 
or about a hundred feet by two lower walls or terraces, the 
me below the other with bastions at intervals. They are of 
nuch lighter workmanship than the blocks in rough mortar and the 
ining of uncut stones and mud, These walls both run east and west 
long the entire length of the northern face of the hill. They then 
urn through an angle of over 90 degrees, and are taken up the hill 
© meet the walls above them. The upper of the two is broken by 
i gateway of trap facing east, like the upper gateway, similarly 
sheltered, and otherwise like it, but of far less strength and of much 
cougher workmanship. The lowest wall is divided by a gap of full 
thirty feet in the centre flanked by two strong bastions, but no 
gateway. The ascent between these three entrances and from the 
north-west out-work on to the citadel is by a winding path with steps 
at intervals where, not unfrequently, the naked scarp of the rock has 
to be surmounted, The steps are nearly everywhere broken down 
and the way generally’ blocked with prickly pear, The above 
description will show that the hill] was unprotected below the citadel 
and its out-works on the south-west and south-east sides, and that 
elaborate care was taken to protect the north side. There seems to 
be no special reason for this difference except that the entrance and 
therefore the weakest point of the citadel was on the north side. By 


making the two gateways face east and protecting them with projec- 


tions of the wall, their assault was impeded while it was impossible 
to hit them directly with cannon shot from the plain below, which, 
according to tradition, was a special point in the fortification of the 
day. In sieges it was apparently the fashion to direct a cannonade 
first against the gate and to provide a force to rush through if the 
besiegers succeeded in bursting it. The difficulties of elsewhere 
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penetrating or escalading hill forts such as these, were probably an 
not wrongly thought insuperable, bribery and stratagem apart. Th 
citadel is not more than 600 yards round and its area nc 
much more than twenty acres. There were originally but fev 
buildings. The head-quarters or sadar was a building about fift 
feet by thirty feet including its two ofds or verandahs. It opened t 
the north and besides accommodating the treasury, was used a 
a sort of court-house for the subheddr in charge of the fort. Nex 
to it on the west was a stone building about forty feet by twenty 
with walls three feet thick, and a roof on the south side made o 
brick coated with cement. It contained three chambers fo 
storage of grain, treasure and gunpowder. The east chamber stil 
remains. Immediately south of the east chamber is the great pond 
cut some sixty to seventy feet down into the rock, and the side 
smoothed off with great care. It holds a tolerable supply of water 
but is fed by no spring. It is about twenty-five to thirty fee 
square and has steps on the eastern side leading down to the water’: 
edge. Halfway down at a landing and turn of the steps is a smal 
temple of Tatoba Mahadev from whom the fort takes its name 
This large pond was-apparently-the only source of the water-supply 
of the citadel. It has been. much, choked with silt, and is said tc 
hold much less water than before, much probably leaking dow1 
through the laterite. The rest of the citadel is so blocked with 
prickly pear that no other buildings can be distinguished. The 
hill top has room only for very few. One is a mosque for Musalmans. 
The north-east out-work has, some buildings while, inside the two 
lower walls, are others all in ruins. Outside the lowest entrance is 
pointed out the side of the elephant-house, fit for not more than 
two beasts. On the saddle back between the southern angle and 
the main range of hills has. been cut a gap with remains of 
buildings said to have heen the grass stacks of the fort. The grass 
was supplied chiefly from Jands on the plateau above the Mahadev 
range and brought for storage to this spot. It is more than two 
hundred yards from the fort and is hardly convenient than the village 
itself which is at least as accessible as the fort. Immediately 
inside and directely facing the lowest entrance is a large cave pond. 
Its mouth has been almost wholly blocked with rubbish. <A descent 
of some six feet is therefore necessary: to reach the water. The 
excavation is partly natural but evidently enlarged artificially. 
The exact size of the cave pond cannot be made out. Three 
massive pillars appear supporting the roof. The rock is laterite 
and hence no doubt the abundant supply of excellent water filters 
from above. The upper fort is nearly all made of laterite with no 
traces of quarrying about. It seems therefore not improbable that 
the ponds were excavated by the fort builders and the stone used 
for the fort walls. There are four other similar ponds completely 
blocked up. Their stone and that of the big pond on the top 
would amply suffice for the external work considerable as it is. 
The mildew of this laterite is used by the people as a tonic for 
women. after child-birth. It probably contains some principle of 
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iron. It is a belief in the village that the large pond in the citadel 
and this cave pond are connected by a passage now choked up, 
and that a lemon thrown into the water of the one used in former 
times to appear on the surface of the other. These ponds show 
that the hill internally is made of laterite with an outer coating of 
trap, thin at the sides but on the top some forty feet thick. 


The name of this village is traditionally derived from Tatoba, a sage 
who took up his abode on the fort hill. The cave pond is said 
to have been made by him, and the small temple of Mahiadev 
in the big pond is named after him. The local tradition is that 
this fort was built by Shivaji the Great (1630-80). In 1666 it 
was in the hands of Bajaji Naik Nimbalkar. In the same year 
Chhatrapati Shivaji after the treaty of Purandhar served under 
Jaysing, the Rajput general of Aurangzeb’s army, against Bijapir 
and with his Mavlas escaladed Tathavade'. The Bijapir Govern- 
ment again apparently got it back from the Moghals probably by 
treaty. Chhatrapati Shivaji retook it for himself in 16732 and in 
1676 he had to retake the open country in its neighbourhood, the 
estate-holders of which were always ‘ready to rebel against him*. 
The fort was taken by the Moghals in 1689! but was ceded to 
Shaha in 1720 in the imperial grants made to him in that year’. 
In a revenue statement of about 1790 Tathor’ appears as the head of 
a sub-division in the Nahisdurg sarkdr with a revenue of Rs. 1,120°, 
The fort remained in the hands of the Marathas till 1818 when it 
was shelled by a detachment of General Pritzler’s army from the 
plateau and a spur pointed out about half.a mile to the west. 
A good many of the buildings and part of the walls are said to have 
been injured by the shelling. The commandant fled at the first 
few shots, the garrison followed, and the fort was taken. Its 
claborate design and considerable strength for the times in which 
it was built may be explained by the fact that it was close to the 
Nizim Shahi frontier and of some importance therefore to the 
Bijapir government, while the constant disturbances in the 
neighbourhood in Chhatrapati Shivaji’s time would amply account 
for any additions he made to it. 


A story is told that the famous dacoit Umaji Naik (1827) was 
resting at a spring in the ravine which leads down to the fort from 
the plateau and that a Brahman on his way to Tathavad passed 
by with a little grain given him in charity. Umaji called on him to 
stand and give up what he had. But when he learnt that it was 
only grain sent him off in peace, entreated his blessings, and gave 
him Rs, 25. 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 165, 
Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 202. 
Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol, 1, 209, 
Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. 1, 273. 
Grant Dulf’s Marathas, Vol. I, 339. 
8 Warring’s Marathas, 244, 
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Umbraj village, (Karad T ; 17° 20’ N, 74° 05’ E; RS Mastr 3 m. 
E; p. 4,507) lies on the Poona-Belginv mail road ten miles north- 
west of Karad and twenty-four miles south-east of Satara on the 
right bank of the Krshna just below its junction with the Tarli which 
is bridged at this point. The Mand also flows into the Krshna at 
this point, and from here an unmetalled road branches to Malhar 
Peth in Patan where it meets the State Highway to Chiplin. This 
continues east to Pandharpiur by the Shamganv gorge, Mayni and 
Kaledhon pass through Atpadi in Sangli district. The road is not 
motorable throughout the year. Umbraj is a village with a trade 
in groundnuts on a large scale and some wholesale trade in food 
grains. It has a large market-yard flanked with shops running cast 
to west, and one of the oldest and chief banking houses in the 
district. In 1827 Captain Clunes noticed it as a kasbd or market town 
with 150 houses and thirty-two shops.'’ Recently a number of activities 
were carried on in the village under the Block Development Scheme 
viz., construction of a school building, running of carpentry and smithy 
classes, adult literacy classes and a veterinary stockman. centre. 


Vadij (Khatav T ; 47° 35’ N, 74° 25’ FE; RS Koreganv 23 m, NW; 
p. 6,838) on the -Pusesivli- A ehtour road, thirty-one miles south- 
cast of Satari, is the headquarters of the Khatav taluka. Besides the 
sub-divisional revenue and police offices on the standard Government 
plan, Vadij has a post office and a vernacular school in a good 
Government building. There are two high schools at Vadij. There 
it little trade and the place does not seem to have been very important 
at any time. The Yerlé runs close to the south-west corner of the 
town, and gives an unfailing supply of good water. About a mile 
north-west of the town isa pleasant camp. In a revenue state- 
ment of about 1790. Varuja_{(Vadij) appears as the head of 
au pargand in the Raybag sarkdr with a revenue of Rs. 37,000. 


Vairatgad Fort (Wai T ; 17° 50’ N, 78° 50’ E; RS. Wathar, 21 m;) 
in- Wai 3,939 fect above sea level, lies nine miles north-east of 
Medha and six miles south-cast of Wai, on a spur of the main 
Sahyadri range which branches nearly due east for about twenty 
miles from Malcolm Peth by Paficgani. It is a prominent object 
east of Wai between the Khambatki pass and the gorge by which the 
Poona-Bangalore road passes into the Satara taluka. The villages of 
Vyajvadi and Jambulne on the north and Mhasve on the south all 
touch the fort, the greater part of which is in Vyajvadi. The ascent 
can be made cither from Mhasve village or Bavdhan, The casiest 
way is to climb by the gorge separating Mhasve and Bavdhan up 
the west phase of the hill, along the northern ridge of the Jambulne 
village til) the hamlet of Vyajvadi is reached lying close beneath the 
fort gate. The fort is about 1,000 feet above the plain and the 
ascent is about two miles. It would be about half a mile less, but 
much steeper direct from Mhasve, The fort has a vertical scarp of 
black rock, ae feet high, Surmunitledd by about seven feet of wall 


a Itinerary, 34, 
2 Warring’s Marathas, 244. 
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loopholed for musketry. The lower parts of the wall are of large 
rectangular unmortared stones. The upper part is mortared and of 
smaller material. There are remains of the head-quarters buildings 
and some quarters for sepoys, all modern. Inside the fort are five 
stone ponds none of them more than forty feet in diameter, and 
outside is one cave pond, The fort is one of those said to have 
been built by Bhoj Raja, the Kolhapar Silahara chief Bhoja IT, (1178- 
1193) of Panhala, and its name is locally derived from the Vairats, 
a wild tribe supposed to have dwelt in this neighbourhood, who 
were subdued by the Pandavas. The fort is partly commanded by 
the heights of Bavdhan three miles to the west.. The view on all 
sides is very fine and extends on the west to Malcolm Peth. 


At the foot of Vairatgad within the ‘limits of Mhasve village 
are two banyan trees, the larger of them shading an area of three 
quarters of an acre. The space covered by it is a very symmetrical 
oval, There is no brushwood underneath, nor aught to impede the 
view save the stems of the shoots from the parent trec which has 
decayed 


Vardhangad hill fort (Khatav T ; 17° 40’ N, 74° 15’ E ; RS. Koregauiv, 
9m. W; p. 1,686) lies on the Bhadle-Kundla spur of the Mahadev 
range at a point of it on the boundary between the Koreganv and 
Khatav talukas, seven miles north-east of Koreganv and nine miles 
north-east of Satara. It is a round-topped hill rising about 900 feet 
above the plain below on the west or Koreganv side and about 700 
feet on the east or Khatay side. The ascent to the fort is from 
a mdchi or hamlet at its foot on, the Khatav side. This is easily 
reached from the Satara-Pandharpur_road, which winds up the 
southern slope of the fort hill to a hill close to which on the north 
lies the fort hamlet. The way takes, off from) Maruti temple in 
Vardhangad village. The approach to the fort can be made also 
from the village Pificgani-vadi. Both ways are easy. The top 
of the fort can be reached within 15 to 20 minutes. There is also 
an approach from Cimanganv. As one climbs halfway, one mects 
with an image of Maruti. A legend about this Maruti is that he 
brings relief to the person who is bitten by a snake, The person is 
taken around the image after giving him a juice of Nimb leaves. The 
person becomes giddy and vomits the poison, according to the legend. 
Two large ponds attributed to the Musalmans lic about two hundred 


1 Murray’s Bombay Handbook, 195; the late Mr, S. H. Little, C. S., First 
Assistant Collector, Satara; Bombay Literary Magazine, 292-293. 
Lady Falkland writes (Chow, Chow, I, 206-207): The shade was so 
complete, | could sit in the middle of the day without any covering on 
my head. ‘The tree was of such a size, that separate picnic parties might 
take place undcr it, and not interfere with each other. There were countless 
avenues, or rather aisles, like those of a church, the pale gray stems being 
the columns, which, as the sun fell on them, glistened in parts like silver ; 
and here and there were little recesses like chapels, where on the roots 
from the boughs formed themselves into delicate clustering pillars, up 
and down which little squirrels were chasing each other, while lar re 
monkeys were jumping from bough to bough, the boughs cracking and 
creaking as if both monkeys and bough would fall on my head. 
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yards off to the south of the road. The path from the hamlet takes 
about half an hour to ascend with ease and goes diagonally up the 
south slope, till it reaches the middle of the south side where is the 
only gateway reached by a turn to the south-west. The gate is in 
good condition. After crossing the gate, a little further up one 
comes across a small temple of Mahadev. The top of the temple 
is dilapidated. The base of the temple is built of stones and is in 
good condition. Near the temple is a banyan tree. To the south 
of the temple are two ponds. The water in them is not potable. 


As we climb a little further on the left side of the Mahadey temple, 
there is a temple of Vardhinidevi. On the outer side of the temple is 
a hall, the roof of which is being repaired by the Grampafichiyat. 
A fair is held here on every Dasara day. Outside the temple 
is a dipmal, in front of the standing idol facing cast. The 
base of the temple is built of stone and the upper part is built of 
bricks. There is an idol of Parashuram in the hall. It is said that, 
there is a tunnel leading to Mahimangad. The door of the tunnel 
is now covered with prickly pear and stones. The wall on each side 
juts out so that the gatewaycan be sighted only through a narrow 
passage from the north-east. It Consists of a pointed arch and wooden 
doorway close outside which is shown the mark of a cannon shot fired 
when the fort was attacked hy Fattesingh Mane (1805). The fort 
sloping all round from the sides to the top is round at the 
summit, and covers about twenty acres. On the east is a hollow, 
where are two ponds and the site of the garrison’s quarters, now 
thickly covered with prickly pear, and the buildings in ruins. Only 
two small guns remain among the rubbish. The fort has but little 
scarp, the wall crowning a ridge of black rock protruding abruptly 
from the sides of the hill which though steep are covered with loose 
shallow soil. The walls with parapet vary from ten to fifteen feet 
on the outside, and follow the contour of the ridge, the hollows 
being filled up with strong masonry. They are about sixteen and 
a half feet thick, with a parapet, two feet high on the inside. The 
height is generally about six feet from the ground close under them. 
The ground rises so abruptly behind them that at any distance they 
would give no shelter, and the fort is commanded on the north from 
a hill in Lalgun, and on the south from the hill of Rameshvar, each 
about 2,000 yards distant, with perfectly possible ascents at any side. 
The masonry of the walls is mostly small and put together with 
mortar only in a few places. The gate and its neighbourhood are the 
strongest points. The fort wall has fallen down at a numbcr of 
places. On the north side was a pond now empty. The east is 
the only side where water is constantly found, but that in small 
quantities, 

The construction of the fort was undertaken in 1673 by Chhatrapati 
Shivaji and was finished in 1674. It was used as an outpost guard- 
ing the east frontier of his newly acquired territory. In 1800, the fort, 
then in the hands of the Pratinidhi, was invested by Mahidji Shinde’s 
force with 25,000 men. The Rimoshis in the south-west machi were 
attacked and killed the horse of Muzafarkhan one of Shinde’s 
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generals. The mdchis were then sacked and burnt. Further havoc 
was stopped by the influence of the Sarnobat Ghorpade’s wife who 
was sister to the wife of Shinde. In 1803, Balvantrav Bakshi, the 
commandant of the fort, fought here a battle with Yesii Saheb 
Firangi. The fort was shelled, the mdchis sacked, and a contribution 
of Rs. 8,000 levied. In 1805 the fort was attacked by Fattesingh 
Mane, The Karkhdnis and other officers were killed and Fattesingh 
took many horses in the neighbourhood. But was himself killed 
soon afterwards in a battle fought with Balvantrav Phadnis, the 
Mutalik of pratinidhi who was assisted by the troops of Chintamanrav 
Patwardhan.’ In 1807 after the battle of Vasantgad,? Bapu Gokhale 
brought the Pant Pratinidhi to Cimanganv, a Koreganv village close 
to the north of the fort, and the fort was then surrendered to him. 
He administered it for five years till 1811 when the Peshva took 
charge of it’. It appears to have surrendered in 1818. 


Varugad Fort (Man T; 18° 00’ N, 74° 00’ E; RS Lonand 22 m. 
NW;; p, 880), in Man lies, as the crow flies, about twelve miles 
north-west of Dahivadi, within the limits of Panvan village. The 
best way to it is to camp at Pingli Budrakh four miles south-west 
of Dahivadi and to travel thence-by the Tasginv-Mograla road for 
about ten miles to Jadhavvadi, a hamlet of Bijvadi village lying 
almost a quarter of a mile cast and within sight of the road; from 
here a well marked track due west goes to the village of Tondle, 
and from Tondle a path leads direct to the fort over rough ground 
broken but perfectly passable by a pony, and skirting the northern 
base of the long plateau of Panvan. The direction of the path is 
generally a little north of west and it crosses innumerable small 
ravines and water-courses which lead through rough hill tracts to 
the edge of the plateau of which the Man taluka chiefly consists. 
These streams pour down the bare sides of the main hill range, here 
some 1,000 to 1,500 feet high, on to the plain of Girvi adjoining the 
Phaltan taluka. The country all the way from Pingli is terribly 
bare and rocky. Here the stony: hills and ravines are interrupted 
by fairly level plateaus with tolerable soil and good sites for culti- 
vation and grazing. A few small deer and chinkhara will probably 
be seen, while cattle are everywhere browsing in considerable 
numbers, Three hamlets, one of them known as Ghodavadi, are 
reached, and some well-to-do cultivators will probably meet the 
visitor and turn out to be Gadkaris or descendants of the ancient 
hereditary fort garrison. The hamlet is situated on a projection 
between the two ravines, and has heen built on a hill of a truncated 
conical shape. 


The hill rises about 250 feet above the level of the plateau, 
which itself constitutes the summit of the Mahadev range at this 
point. The cone with the walls on it is seen from a great distance 
and appears very small indeed. But on near approach it is seen 
to be but the inner citadel of a place of considerable size and 

1 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. 1, 413. . se eee, 


2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. II, 413. 
3 Papers in possession of the fort Sabnis, 
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strength for the times in which it was built. On the south-west 
the outer wall or enceinte is entered by a rude gateway of a single 
pointed arch about eight feet high and five feet broad. As usual 
there is a curtain of solid masonry inside. The gate lies about 
150 yards east of the edge of the plateau, which there terminates 
in an almost unbroken vertical precipice of several hundred feet in 
height and receding in a north-easterly direction. No wall was 
built along about three hundred yards of this part which is absolutely 
unscalable, but for the rest of the way the walling is continued 
along the edge of the cliff in a north-east direction for about another 
three hundred yards. Here it turns still following the cliff to the 
south-east for another seven hundred yards, and then gradually 
rounds to the westward covering four hundred and fifty yards more 
till it meets the gateway. But for the break of the inaccessible 
precipice this outer wall would form a nearly equilateral triangle 
with the corners rounded off, the side being of some six hundred 
and fifty yards. Facing nearly north, about fifty yards from the 
north-east angle, is a gateway with a couple of curtains in solid 
masonry. This entrance_is.cut in the sides of the cliff about twenty 
feet below the top which is.-reached by some dozen steps. It 
consisted as usual of a pointed arch, the top fallen in, about ten 
feet high by five broad. It leads out to the path down to Girvi, 
a village in the plains below and it probably formed the communi- 
cation with Phaltan. This road’ winds down the face of the range 
for some five hundred feet till it hits the shoulder of a spur which 
it then follows to the base. The walling on the south side, from 
the edge of the cliff to some hundred yards cast of the southern gate, 
is not more than a couple of feet in thickness and consists of all- 
fitting stones unmortared, The rest is massive and well mortared 
and still fairly preserved.._The- average height is from seven to ten 
feet. In the south-east angle is a rude temple of Bhairavnath and 
a few houses with the remains of many more. On the right side of 
the southern gate is a well preserved stone pond about thirty yards 
square with steps leading down to it. Next to and on the north of 
Bhairavnath’s temple is another pond. The way up to the fort 
proper or upper and lower citadels is from the north side. The 
path up the hill side, which is steep but with grass and soil left in 
many places, is almost destroyed. About 150 feet up is the outer. 
citadel built on a sort of shoulder of the hill and facing almost 
due west. It contains two massive bastions of excellent masonry’ 
looking north-west and south-west so that guns planted on them 
could command respectively the north and south gateways. This 
citadel was connected with the main wall by a cross wall running 
across the whole breadth of the fort from east to west. Its entrance 
lies close below that to the upper citadel. A masonry curtain 
projects so as to hide. the arch itself, which is not more than seven 
feet high by three broad, and has to be entered from due east. On 
the south side the walls are carried right up to the scarp of 
the upper citadel and are some ten feet high, so that to take the 
lower citadel in rear or flank must have been difficult. The upper 
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citadel is above a vertical scarp some thirty feet high. The entrance 
to it lies some thirty feet above that to the lower citadel, and is 
eut in the rock about eight feet wide. There is a gateway of 
a pointed arch with the top fallen in and twenty odd steps leading 
up to it and ten more cut out of the rock, and winding up past 
the inside curtain on to the top. The walls of this upper citadel 
are still in tolerable preservation. They were originally :about 
ten feet high and built of fair masonry. There is a large turret on 
the south-west corner, evidently meant to command the southern 
gate, About ten yards to the east of this turret is a new looking 
building which was the head-quarters or sadar. Immediately east 
of this and below it is a great pit about thirty feet square and equally 
deep roughly cut in the rock and said by the people to be a dungeon. 
Next to it on the south is a small pond evenly cut and lined with 
mortar used for storing water. There are some remains of sepoys’ 
houses, and, near the turret, a small stone wheel said to belong to 
a gun, The outer walls east of the gates have bastions at every 
turn of the cliffs, and the masonry here is particularly strong and 
well preserved. It would appear that-attacks were dreaded chiefly 
from the plain below. The assailants could ‘either come up the 
spur towards the north entrance or they might attempt the spurs on 
the other side of the eastern ravine and attack the southern gateway. 
Hence apparently the reason for strengthening the walls of the enceinte 
on this side. After passing the southern gateway the assailants would 
be commanded from the lower citadel. They would then he 
encountered by the cross wall. If that obstacle was overcome the 
besieged would run round the eastside and into the two citadels. 
The appearance from the fort of the plain in the north is most 
formidable. The Panvan plateau completely commands and indeed 
almost overhangs it. The fort is believed.to have been built by 
Shivaji to resist the Moghals whose attacks he must have dreaded 
from the plain below. The Karkhdnis or Superintendent of the fort 
was a Prabhu. The fort garrison consisted of 200 Ramoshis, Mahars, 
and other hereditary Gadkaris besides sepoys. It was surrendered in 
1818 to Vitthal Pant Phadnis of the Raja of Satara left in charge of 
the town. He detached 200 men to take possession, being part of 
a force then raised to protect the town from the enterprizes of Bajirav’s 
garrisons then in the neighbourhood!. 


Vasota hill fort, also called Vyighragad (Javli T ; 17° 85’ N, 73° 40° 
E; Rs Satara Road 32 m. NE; p. 156) in Jav]i is situated five miles 
west-north-west of Tarnbi, at the head of a small valley which’ 
branches west from the Koyna. At the mouth of the valley is 
a village named Vasoté, but the fort is within the limits of the Met 
Indavli village, and on the very edge of the Sahyadris. It is a flat- 
topped hill nearly oval in shape and about 800 feet above the valley. 
The height on the other or Konkan side is probably some 3,700 feet. 
The first clear drop is perhaps 1,500 feet, which, Arthur’s Seat 


1 Elphinstone in Pendhari and Maratha War Papers, 245, 
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excepted, is one of the shecrest on the Sahyadris. The ascent was 
made from Met Indavli village. The first half was through dense 
forest apparently primeval, a block specially preserved to increase 
the difficulties of approaching the fort. Emerging from this by the 
path which was here and there cut into steps and getting steeper 
every yard there was a karvi grove which was nasty to get through. 
but quite commanded from the fort. Further on was a_ perfectly 
bare piece of rock with rude steps cut in it. This led to the double 
gateway at the northern end of the eastern face along a causeway 
made for about twenty yards on a ridge below the scarp. To enter 
this the path, here much blocked up with fallen debris, turned right 
round to the south, and by some thirty steps cut in the rock emerged 
on to the plateau above. There were three massive masonry arches 
set in mortar and apparently of Musalman type. The space on the 
top was some fifteen acres in extent, On reaching the top and 
turning to the north close by was the temple of Chandkai a small 
plain stone structure. Fifty yards further was a large pond forty 
fect square and fifty feet deep. Besides this was another pond hold- 
ing good water. It was built of large blocks of dry stone, each block 
projecting about two inches belew the one above, a very ancient 
type. Further on was a temple of Mahadev with an image-chamber 
and a small hall completely modernised. It had a small white- 
washed spire with an urn-like top. There were remains of the head- 
quarters or Sadar, a building about fifty feet square with walls about 
fifteen feet high and three feet thick, modern but of finely hewn 
stone. The plinth and first three feet of the walls were partly of 
large dry stone blocks and might, be much older. To this building 
was attached an inner dwelling house or mdjghar with a court about 
thirty feet square, on the west of which was the powder magazine. 
The defences consisted of ja vertical scarp varying in height from 
thirty to sixty feet, crowned by a well and parapet from six to 
eight feet high and loopholed at intervals, The principal portion 
of this wall was of huge boulders of dry stone, but it was added 
to by different masters of the fort, who mostly used mortar and 
smaller masonry. To the north was a small detached head, used 
apparently as an outpost. It was connected with the fort by 
narrow neck which dipped some thirty feet below the general level 
of fort. This was filled up with immensely strong mortared masonry, 
while the walls of this head, though mostly modern, were in very 
good condition. The rest were much fallen in. On the south of the 
fort was a gorge, on the other side of which rose what was known 
as the old fort. This was about 300 yards distant, and, like the hills 
to the north about 1,000 yards distant, completely commanded the 
present fort. Remains of the batteries of the British attacking force 
were to be seen on the brow of the old fort. But there were 
no other buildings or trace of fortifications on it, nor was 
any reason given why jit was so named, The cliff to the west 
of the gorge has a sheer drop of 1,500 feet if not more, It was 
known as the Babukhida and was used as a place of execution for 
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sxviminals or offenders who used to be hurled down the cliff. The 
vest face of the fort was only a degree less abrupt, and a loose 
jlock or boulder of the old wall, if tumbled down the cliff, might 
ye seen bounding from ledge with increasing violence and speed for 
wm extraordinary distance. The face of the cliff to the south is in 
three concave stretches and a shout or whistle gives three or some- 
imes four beautifully distinct echoes. The view to the north is fine, 
neluding Makrandgad or the Saddleback and the fine group of steep 
rills about Kandat and the Par pass. The view south is shut out 
xy the Babukhada, but the west gives an extensive prospect over 
he rugged Konkan down to the sea. 


The fort of Vasot&é is the most ancient in the hill districts. It is 
attributed to the Kolhapur Silahara chief Bhoja IT (1178-1193) of 
Panhala and, from the Cyclopean blocks of unmortared trap which 
formed the pond and older portions of the wall, appears undoubtedly 
-o be of great antiquity. The gateway looked Musalman, but it is 
Joubtful whether any Muhammedans ever came so far. The Shirkes 
and Mores possessed the fort till it was taken by Shivaji in 1655 
after the murder and conquest of the Javli chief. Shivaji named the 
fort Vyaghragad which name it has not retained. The name of 
Vasota was seen permanently associated with Tai Teliy, a mistress 
of Pant Pratinidhi who was undergoing imprisonment at Masir in 
1806 under Bajirav I. During his absence Tai Telin obtained the 
possession of Vasota and had the dash and courage to release her 
paramour. Pratinidhi declared himself the, servant of the Raja of 
Satara, and broke off relations with the Peshva,; He was, however, 
soon overpowered at Vasantgad by Bap Gokhale, the former General 
of Peshva. Tai Telin, however, continued to fight the Gokhale for 
over eight months at Visota; but had to surrender in consequence 
of a fire which destroyed her granary.” Since then it was chiefly 
used as a State prison. Early after his defeat at Kirkee (5th 
November 1817) Bajirav sent the Satara Raja and his family into 
confinement at Vasota, but before the end of the month the princes 
were brought away and sent to join his camp on march from 
Pandharpur to the Junnar hills. The wives and families with him 
remained till the following April. About the same time Cornets 
Hunter and Morrison of the Madris establishment, on their way from 
Tyderabad to Poona with a small escort, were captured by the 
Peshva’s forces at Uruli about fifteen miles east of Poona, sent first 
to Kangori fort in Kolaba* and thence to Vasota. At Vasota they 
were lodged in a single room in the head-quarter buildings. A man 
named Mhatarji Kanhoji Chavhan looked after them and was 
rewarded by the ex-Government for his attentions. Their human 
treatment was duc to the special orders of Bapu Gokhale. The 
British force advanced from Medha by Bamnoli and Tambi, driving 
in outposts at Vasoté and met at Indavli. Negotiations were opened 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. II, 414. 
2 Grant Duffs’ Marathas, Vol, JI, 415. 
3 Compare Bom. Gazctteer, XI 323, 471-72, 
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with the commandant one Bhaskar Pant, but he obstinately refusec 
to surrender. The British forces then advanced a detachment under 
cover of the thick forest before mentioned: to positions in the karvi 
grove where they dug up shelters for themselves in the hill side 
A battery was set on the old fort. The local story is that negotia- 
tions proceeded seven days, when at lust it was decided to bombard. 
The first shot fell over in the Konkan, the next in the powda 
magazine which it blew up, the third in the temple of Chandkai. 
and the fourth in the middle of the head-quarter on which the com: 
mandant surrendered. According to Grant Duff, the bombardment 
lasted twenty hours!. The prize property amounted to about 
2 lakhs and the Satara Raja recovered family jewels wort! 
Rs, 3 lakhs, 


At Present (1960), the fort stands in a dilapidated —conditior 
amidst a thick jungle. There is ao path through the jungle leading 
to the fort-hill and then to the fort. The fort is difficult of access 
Nothing remains of the et of Mahidev, 


Wai (Wai T; 18° 0¥°N;) 74° 00° E; RS Wathar 16 m. SE; 
p. 16,099) on the left bank if the Kyshna, twenty-one miles north- 
west of Sitira, isa holy town, the head-quarters of the Wai taluka. 
The town lies fifty-six miles south-east of Poona with which it is 
connected by a metalled road which branches off from the Foona- 
Bangalore Road at Surur seven miles east of Wai and forty-cight 
niles south of Poona. Wai is one of the most sacred places on the 
Kyshna, and is thickly populated, At the west end of the town the. 
river forms a pool, partly by the aid of a stone weir built from the 
steps about fifty yards ubove a large temple of Ganapati. The face 
of the river for half a mile is lined with steps, and for an hour after 
dawn and before sunsets people are incessantly engaged in their 
ablutions and clothe-washing. The river banks are low and overhung 
with grass and trees. The country round is beautifully wooded with 
mangoes, and the Pasarni and Pandavgad ranges form a noble back- 
ground to the smiling valley viewed cither from north or south, while 
to the west the Sahyadri range rises blue in the distance, and south 
the Krshni winds on ever-widening and deepening, its banks clothed 
with fertile-soil and verdure. Wai has a big vegetable market. 


Beginning! from above, the first group of buildings is on the north 
bank of the Krshna, and consists of a ghdt or steps, a vada or mansion, 
and a temple. The ghdt goes by the name of Gangaipuri and is 
a flight of twelve steps. The first portion 200 feet long was built 
of cut-stone by Gangadhar Raste in 1789. To this one Bhau Joshi 
added seventy-six feet and Bajiriv II. (1796-1817), cighty feet, 
making an unbroken length of 356 feet. At the back of the steps 
is a plain brick wall through which a door opens into the street with 
the Gangipuri cddd@ now the sub- judge's court on the lett and the 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol, il, 517- 18. 
z se eaicart ore are from the M.S. paper of the Tate Mr. EL WM, 
Little C. S, 
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temple of Umamaheshvar Pafichayatan on the right. The temple 
on the right like the ghdt was built by Gangadhar Raste in 1784. 
It consists of a vestibule and shrine and is about forty feet high. 
It has all the Muhammedan forms of architecture common at the 
period. In the four corners are separate shrines dedicated to Vishnu, 
Lakshmi, Ganapati, and Sirya. Vishnu’s shrine is on the left on 
entering and has a wooden hall or mandap, the back wall of which is 
covered with figures as are also the outer walls. The great cluster of 
river temples begins at some distance nearly opposite the travellers’ 
‘bungalow. The first on a low ghdt seventy-five feet long is a domed 
shrine containing a marble Nandi and the image of Dhikleshvar 
Mahadey. In a line with it, but near the bank on an upper ledge of 
the same ghdat, is the temple of Gangarimeshvar Mahadev built by 
Gangadhar Raste about 1780. It is built of basalt and- consists of 
an open verandah with three scolloped arches and a shrine. The 
breadth in front is thirty-two feet and the length from front to back 
about twenty-six feet ; while the height, including the dome of brick 
and stucco with blank panels, is not less than forty fect. In front 
is Nandi under a plain canopy. The next_is a temple of Ganapati 
built by Ganpatriv Bhikaji Raste in 1762. at_a.cost of Rs. 1,60,000 
near a ghaét 163 feet long built by Ganpatrav’s brother Anandriv 
Bhikaji. Besides the usual verandah and shrine in which is a huge 
black basalt image of Ganapati painted red, the temple has a covered 
court or mandap (60 x 30’), The roof is flat and composed of 
square cut-stones cemented with mortar, The walls have the unusual 
thickness of four feet which gives considerable dignity to the small 
arches five on a side and three at the end with which they are pierced. 
Except the dome which is pyramidal or conical and of brick covered 
with plaster and fluted, the material used is gray basalt. The total 
height is over seventy feet, 


Ascending the bank but hidden from view by the huge Ganapati 
temple is the Kashivishveshvar temple perhaps the best group of 
buildings in Wa4i. Surrounded by a wall, the temple stands in 
a quadrangular court 216’ by 95’. It was built in 1757 by Anandrav 
Bhikaji Raste and consists of a shrine and a vestibule with a total 
length from front to back of forty-nine feet and a facade of about 
twenty-eight feet from side to side. A notable part of the building 
is a covered court called kund mandap at the east entrance with 
a lamp-pillar or dipmal on each side. The mandap is about forty 
feet square, and its flat roof is of square stone cemented with mortar 
and supported on sixteen lofty pillars in four rows of four each 
with neat semicircular moulded arches between them. The pillars 
about 1’ 6” in diameter and about 15’ high, make three parallel 
arches whether looked at from north to south or from east to west. 
In the style, Muhammedan forms largely prevail. The spire is 
twelve-sided, with, like the Lakshmi tower, three tiers with rows 
of figures and a Muhammedan dome; the temple mandap is domed 
and there are four pinnacles at the corners. The large bull or 
Nandi in front, under a plain canopy with plain scolloped arches, is 
carved out of a magnificent piece of black basalt. The bells and 
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flowers with which it is adorned are very beautifully cut. The 
whole temple structure is of basalt and the pillars originally black 
are polished to the brightness of a mirror. There is a little 
ornamentation at the spring of the arches and on the facade but 
none elsewhere. But the exquisite fineness of the stone work and 
material and its general lightness make the building the best sight 
in Wai. The next, away from the river on the east side of the 
market, is a temple of Mahalakshmi built in 1778 by Anandriv 
Bhikaji Raste at a cost of Rs. 2,75,630. The temple, about seventy 
feet high, consists of a vestibule and a shrine, which together 
measure about seventy feet from back to front. The facade is 
about forty feet from side to side. The vestibule is open in front 
with two pillars and pilasters in antis. The corners at the top are 
rounded by scolloped work. In the floor is a trap door and the roof 
is formed of large slabs stretching from lintel to lintel. The mandap 
has two doors on each side, five pillars in depth with two in width, 
and on a lower step an additional range over a stylobate approached 
by three steps. The whole looks heavy and dark. The beauty of 
the Lakshmi temple is its gracefully tapering spire which has 
a square base with a-handsome-frieze above which are five dodeca- 
gonal tiers surmounted by an um. or kalaé. The whole is about 
fifty-six teet high, 


Off the west side of the street leading to the market, in a garden 
(200 x 100’) enclosed by a ‘high stoné wall, is the temple of 
Vishnu built in 1774 by Anandrav Bhikaji Raste at a cost of Rs. 2,16,250, 
A covered court or maidap (48’ X18’) of five round arches, supported 
by square-based massive pillars five feet thick with a cut-stone roof 
without intermediate sttpport, leads to a raised verandah with three 
small Muhammedan saracenic arches! behind which is the shrine. 
The walls are very thick, with five scolloped arches on each side 
and three in front. The roof facade is worked in arabesques. 
The spire is roofed, and consists of three octagonal tiers. The whole 
about fifteen feet high is of beautifully cut gray stone and except- 
ing the spire, very handsome. The mandap or hall is the best in 
Wai. There are ten other temples on the river bank of no special 
note, eight of them dedicated to Mahadev, one to Dattatraya, and 
one to Vithoba. The eight Mahadev temples built by various private 
individuals vary in date from 1740 to 1854°. The temple of Datta- 
traya was built in 1861 by a mendicant named Vyankoba Bava on 
a ghat or landing made in 1785 by Anandray Raste. The temple 
of Vithoba was built by Tai Saheb the great-grandmother of the 
Bhor chief. 


Besides the temples the chief objects of interest in and about the 
town are Riste’s vadds or mansions, an old Peshva bridge, and 
Buddhist caves in Lohare village about four miles to the north. Of 


1 The pillars supporting the ‘arches are of plated work in beautifully polished 
black stone. 

2 The temple dates are 1740, 1744, 1760, 1760, 1760, 1808, and 1854, The 
date of one is not known, 
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Raste’s mansions there are several in and about the town. The 
chief of them is the Moti Bagh in a large garden with water tower 
and fountains about a mile and a half west of Wai. The mansion 
was built about 1789 by Anandray Bhikaji Raste at a cost of 
Rs, 1,02,000. The interior walls are covered with paintings whose 
colour is fast fading away. 

The Peshva bridge is to the south of the town about a hundred 
yards below the new Kyshna bridge. It is said to have been built 
in the time of the Peshva government, and the inhabitants of Wai 
know from hearsay that wayfarers used to cross the river on planks 
fixed between the piers. There are eight piers remaining but the 
original number would seem to have been ten. The piers ure 
irregular in size and shape and situated at irregular intervals. They 
stand on the rock of the river and are mostly nine feet high. They 
are formed by a wall of rough masonry and excellent mortar built 
in the shape of an oval. This was filled in with stones and plastered 
over with cement. The piers vary in girth from fifty-six to sixty-nine 
feet and the short diameters average thirteen feet. The intervals 
vary from fourteen to nineteen feet. So far as known the gridge 
was merely built to join Wai with the opposite_river bank, and it did 
not form part of any particular line of communications". 

Four? miles north of Wai, in the village of Lohare and near 
Sultanpur, is a group of eight excavations cut in soft trap rock, 
running from south-east to north-west and facing south-west. The 
first from the south-east is a plain dwelling cave or vihdra about 27 
by 21’ with three cells and a pond near it. The second and chief 
cave has a hall 81’ by 29 6” and 8 6” high with a bench along the 
left side and along parts of the front and back; four cells on the 
right side with bench-beds and small windows; while in the back 
are two more similar cells with a daghoba@ shrine between them. 
The shrine 16’ square had originally a door and two windows to 
admit light. The capital of the daghobd or relic-shrine has been 
destroyed to convert it into a huge ling 6’ 4” high and 8’ in diameter 
called Palkeshvar or Palkobai. To the left of this chief cave is 
a much ruined excavation, Two hundred yards north-west of this 
is another dwelling cave or vihéra of which the hall is about the 
same size as the hall of the chief cave and has a bench round the 
sides and back and four cells in the back and one on the left side, 
also an entrance made in the right wall running up to what may 
have been intended for a chamber over the roof of the cave but 
never finished. The roof is supported by six octagonal pillars in 
two rows from front to back with a stone joist running through the 
heads of each row, but only fragments of them are left. On the right 
hand wall near the back are the remains of some human figures, 
apparently two standing females and two seated males, all now 
headless and otherwise mutilated. The other caves are smaller and 
not of much interest. 
“Mr. HOR. Cooke, C. 8. 

2 Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temples of India, 212-213, The caves were 


first described by the late Sir Bartle Frere about 1850 when Commissioner of 
Satara, Journal Bomb, Branch Roy, As. Soc. TH, Part II, 55. 
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Its position on the Krshi& in a beautiful valley and the Buddhist 
caves in its neighbourhood,' show Wai to have been a holy town 
and an old Buddhist settlement. Wai is locally believed to be 
Viratnagari* the scene of the thirteenth year of exile of the Pandavas*. 
Nothing further is known of Wai until Musalman times. In 1429 
Malik-ut-Tujjar, the Bahamani governor of Daulatabad, after subdu- 
ing the Ramoshis and other banditti of Khatav and the Mahadev 
hills, marched to Wait. Between 1453 and 1480 Wai is mentioned 
as a military post of the Bahamanis from where troops were ordered 
in expedition’. About 1648 Wii was the head-quarters of Bijapiir 
mokasddar or manager*, Afzal Khan, the famous Gencral of Bijapiir 
was for some time the subhedar of Wai. When Shivaji declared 
independence for the Maratha territory, he took possession of Wai, 
and Wai was the scene of the last halt of Afzalkhan, before he was 
killed in his encounter with Shivaji at Pratapgad in 1659, and his 
expedition’, From this time Wai passed to the Marathis. In 1687 
it was attacked by the Bijapir general Sharjakhan who’ suffered 
here a defeat at the hands of the able Maratha general Hambirrav 
Mohite who however ..was, killed on the occasion. This victory 
enabled the Marathis. to oceupy_ much of the open country they 
had previously lost. to the Moghals*. The latter got possession of 
Wai again in 1690 in the reign of Rajaram (1689-1700), but it was 
regained for the Marathas in the same reign by Santaji Ghorpade 
the oldest representative of the Kapshi Ghorpade family. Ram- 
chandrapant, one of the chief men of the time, and afterwards made 
minister. or amdtya, proposed a stratagem whereby Santaji managed 
to completely surprise the faujdar of Wai, took him prisoner with all 
his troops, and established a Maratha post or thdnd in the town. On 
its capture the Wai district was given in charge of Shankraji Narayan 
a clerk of Ramchandrapant who retook from the Moghals the 
important fortress of Rajgad in the then Bhor State”. Wai then 
fell into the hands of the Peshvais, but in 1753 was occupied by 
Rajarim’s widow Tirabéi with the aid of 5,000 Rdmoshis and 
Marathis’. About 1774 Ram Shastri, the spiritual and legal adviser 
at the Pooni court, retired from the government in disgust to 
a sequestered place near Wai on hearing that Raghunathray finally 
connived at the murder of his nephew Nariyanrav Peshva''. About 
1790 the Raste family of Wai first began to rise to influence at the 
Peshva’s court at Poona where they sided with the ministerial party 
against the encroachments of Mahadji Shinde!®?. In October 1791 


1 Dr, Burgess’ Antiquarian Lists, 58-59, 5, 

2 Hence the name Vairatgad given to the fort i : nei : 
3 Lady Falklands Chow Chow, 191-192, 27 1 {Ne Neighbourhood, 
Grant Dufl’s Marathas, Vol. I, 50. 

Briggs’ Ferishta, II 483. 

Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 109, 

Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 131, 

Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 267.. 

# Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. 1, 286. . 

29 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 463. 

11 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol, H, 6. 

12 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. II, 226. 
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Major Price, describes Wai as a town of great importance, the property 
of the elder brother of the Raste family who had built several neat 
stuecoed temples. The town was locally believed to be the scene 
of the exploits of the Pandav brothers, one of whom slew in battle 
the giant Kichak and draggeil the body to the summit of the eminence 
hard, by now named Pandavgad and the toe of the giant was so large 
that, in tearing it along, it ploughed up the very deep ravine which 
terminates near the entrance of the town from the eastward. The 
large tumulus on the hill north-cast of Wai, with a temple on its top, 
was said to be formed of the body of the monster and three of his 
companions burnt to ashes by the conqueror’. In 1796 when Nana 
Phadnis found Bajirav Peshva siding with Shinde to compass his 
ruin he retired to Wai?. The next year Haripant Phadke, the Peshva 
general was sent to bring Nana back to Poona. But as he advanced 
with 4,000 horses Nana took alarm and fled to the Konkan. In 
1798 Parashurim Bhau Patvardhan of Tasganv was confined at Wai, 
but soon released on quelling some disturbances in the neighbour- 
hood!, In 1827 Captain Clunes notices Wii as a town with a large 
population, formerly: belonging to the Raste, and still their residence. 
About 1850 Lady Falkland (1848-1854) writes of Wai, ‘1 know 
nowhere a more lovely spot -than Wai, and. although I often 
visited it during my stay in India, 1 saw new beauties every 
time, Hlere, there is grand scenery, as well as pleasing quiet spots 
and charming bits. The view from the travellers’ bungalow is 
perfectly beautiful. Behind the city rise hills of all the shapes which 
are peculiar to the mountains in the Deccan. There are round, 
peaked, flat-topped hills; some covered with rocks, looking from 
a distance like forts and castles’, 


The population of the town according to 1951 Census was 16,099. 
OF this the agricultural classes numbered.4,786 and the non-agricul- 
tural classes 11,3138. Of the latter, 2,497 persons derived their 
principal means of livelihood from production other than cultiva- 
tion ; 2,414 persons from commerce ; 579 persons from transport ; 
and 5,823 persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 

Wai is a municipal town with an area of 1-25 square miles ;, the 
municipality was established in 1856. It is now yoverned by the 
Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. Fifteen members make up 
its municipal council, in which one seat is reserved for women and 
one for the scheduled castes. Besides the manaying committee, 
there are committees for sanitation, education and health, 

The income of the municipality for the year 1957-58, excluding 
extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 1,78,562 ; municipal 
rates and taxes being Rs. 1,26,933; revenue derived from municipal 
property and powers apart from taxes Rs. 19,329, grants and con- 
tributions Rs, 29,067 and miscellaneous Rs. 3,233. The expenditure 


3 Memoirs, 275-276, 
2 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol, II, 259. 

* Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. IT, 261. 

4 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. II, 278. 

5 Chow Chow, I, 188; Murray’s Bombay Handbook, 194-195. 
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incurred for the same year came to Rs, 1,59,283 ; general administra- 
tion and collection charges being Rs. 46,276 ; public safety Rs. 7,287 ; 
public health and covenience Rs, 85,311 ; public instruction Rs. 13,937 ; 
and miscellaneous Rs. 6,472. 

Well water and river Krshna form the main sources of water 
supply for the people. There are two public wells and nearly 700 
private wells, Water from the river is used for road-watering. 
A water supply scheme was prepared in 1954-55 at an estimated 
cost of over Rs. 6 lakhs. 

There is no underground drainage in the town. At present there 
are kaccha drains in the town. Sullage water is allowed to collect 
in cesspools and is periodically cleared by the municipality. 

There are three miles of asphalted roads, two miles four furlongs 
of metalled roads and eight miles of unmetalled roads in Wai. 

The municipality has constructed one vegetable market at a cost 
of Rs, 32,000. The market consists of 57 stalls. The municipality 
has provided shops in the grain bazar, built at a cost of Rs. 36,000. 
There is also a mutton market with ten stalls. 

There is a bridgeom the Krslina which passes through Wai. 


The District School Board manages primary education. The 
municipality pays an-annual contribution of Rs. 1,400 based on the 
percentage of annual Jetting value to the District School Board. 
There are three High Schools viz., The Dravid High School, The 
Kanya Shala and the Maharshi Shinde High School. The munici- 
pality gives a contribution of Rs, 100 each to the last two. The 
Mahila Mandir of Wai runs a Montessori School which gets a grant of 
Rs. 400 from the municipality, There is one Government Training 
College for men, and one private Jibrary called Tilak Granth 
Sangrahalaya, to which imamount of Rs, 125 is paid by the munici- 
pality as contribution every year. 


The municipality runs one dispensary situated in Madhali Wai. 
The District Local Board gives grant-in-aid to this dispensary. Onc 
veterinary dispensary is run by the District Local Board. A contribu- 
tion of Rs, 1,200 is paid to it by the municipality. In 
case of epidemics prompt measures are carried out by the 
municipality. The municipality runs a family planning centre towards 
which the State Government pays an annual grant. The scheme for 
distribution of milk to the under-nourished children was started in 
October 1958 with the help of the local social workers. The 
municipality has started a scheme for distributing medicines frec 
of cost to poor patients, 

Two hand pumps are kept ready in case of fire emergency. 

The municipality maintains two parks in the town and has 
a playground for children. 

Cremation and burial places are managed by private bodies. 


Wai has become a notable centre of culture on account of the 
Prijnya Pathashalaé established by the late Svami Kevalananda 
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Che Kevalananda Smirak Mandir was recently opened there by the 
resident of India. The Pathashalé is engaged in preparing the 
Dharma Kosha and is publishing the Meemansd Kosha prepared 
vy the Svami , runs a press known as Prajnya Mudranilaya, publishes 
t Marathi monthly periodical known as Navabharata, and conducts 
he Ekalavya Vasatigrha, a hostel where students of all castes and 
‘reeds are housed. Among the other activities of the Pathasha]a are 
i spinning class and a hand paper making centre. 


Yavteshwar, (Satara T; 17° 40° N, 73° 55 HK; RS. Satara 
toad 18 m. NE; p. 643) is a small village on the plateau 
0 the north-west of the sammit of the Yavteshwar hill, about 
wo miles west of Sitara. The plateau is reached ‘by a good 
sridle path branching off from the tunnel at Sataré or by the steps 
which climb straight up the hill side. [t is 1,100 feet above the 
yain and pleasantly cool at all times of the year, though a little 
iot wind is sometimes felt. During the hot weather it ‘is not un- 
‘requently used as a health-resort. The village contains a temple of 
Yavteshwar and close to the south further up the slope were the 
-wo bungalows, of which only foundations: remain. 


The temple which is a stone structure built in hemadpanti style 
s an old one built during the reign of Chhatrapati Shaha Maharaj. 
The revenue of the village is assigned to the temple. In the rear 
of the temple is a tank known as Devdche Talé (God's Tank). 
A number of ‘rooms that surround the temple .are used to 
iouse the pilgrims at the annual fair held on Kartik Sud 1, About 
chree to four hundred people attend the fair. There is also a dharma- 
shala near the temple. ‘To the east of the temple is a huge open land 
which is used by the villagers for grazing their cattle. The construc- 
ion of a filter water tank (Kas Tank) is in progress near the hamlet of 
3ambharevadi. A road passes through the village to the Kas Water 
Tank and then to Bamnoli in Javli Taluka. Due to the opening of 
the road the village is increasingly being used as a health resort. 


Yerdd village, (Patan T; RS Masir 13 m, NE; p. 1,084) lies close 
to the Karad-Ciplin road three miles south-west of Patan. Close to 
the south of the road on the river bank, conspicuous from afar, is 
a fine grove of mango trees. In the middle of this grove is a small 
stone temple with a tiled roof and a ling said to be Yedoba, an incarna- 
tion of Shiv. Silver masks of. the god are carried in procession on the 
fair day, namely the full moon of Chaitra or March-April. Some 
10,000 to 15,000 people assemble every year, this being the favourite 
fair of the hill cultivators who come from very long distances to 
visit it. They stay and camp in every direction. The grémpanchayat 
levics a pilgrim’s tax of 50 nP, and undertakes to maintain sanitary 
wrangements. Yerad, though a favourite camp, should not he visited 
between the fair which lasts for seven days and the monsoon following. 
In the pools near the village mahsur can be caught trolling with the 
spoon bait. 
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EXPLANATION OF COLUMN HEADINGS, SYMBOLS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS USED 


The ames of fowus and villages ace acranged fa alphabetical order for the whole of the istrict. 


folwnn Lhe names are given bath in Hedlish and Deonagari.  Vhe Muglish spelling is marked 


dincritieally as under y-- 


“HG EG, TH, b,c; ch-w; 


Ap NT, SG STF eT; 


dE; dh-3, n-]; i-s; 


Abbreviations Jadicating ‘Palukas +-~ 
JVi-—Jdaoli, 
IRD. Kara. 
KDS.—Nhandala. 
WEV.—Rditav, 
KG oregon, 
Mit. -Mahabaleshwar. 
ALAN.-—Man, 
DEN Paden, 
PUY.~-Phattan. 
STA.-—Satara. 
WAT. Wai 

teme (le) Dirvetion and 4) Travelling distance of the vidlage from the tiduka Head-quarters. 

Abbrovintious used showing direction fro taluka Headquarters, 
1, --Mast. 
Wi—West, 
Nive Nort}, 
S.—South, 
NJG.--Nortit- Hast, 
Sie Seuth-Tast. 
NW. Sorth. West, 
SW.-—South-West. 


HQ.—-Head-quarters. 


940 


Column 3.—(a) Area (Sq. miles); (6) Total population; (c) Number of households; (dZ) Total sum 


of Agricultural population. 
Column 4.—(a) Post Office; (6) Lis distance from the village. 
Column 5,—-(a) Railway Station; (6) Its distance from the village. 
Column 6.—~(a) Weekly bazar; (b) Bazar day; (c) Distance of the bazar place from the village. 
Column 7,—-(4) Nearest motor staud; (0) Its distance from the village. 


Column 8.—Deinking water facilitivs available in the village :-~ 


by —brook. 

cl— canal, 

n.—nalla, 
o.-~searcity of water. 
pl.—pipe line. 
p.—pond. 
spr.—spring. 
str.—stream. 
t.—tankk, 

W.—big well. 


w.— small well, 


Column 9.-—Miseellancous information about school, panchayat, co-operative society, temple, math 


mosque, dargah, chavadi, gynmasiam, library) dispensary, church and inseription, 
sl—school; (h).—high; (m),-~-middle;  (pr).—primary. 

tr.clg.-~Training College, 

mun.—municipality. 

pyt.—panchayat, 

Gs.—Co-operative Society. 
{ (c).—credit; (fmg).—farmiug; (4). —-industrial; 
(con),.——consumers; (mis).—miscellancous; (mp).-—multipurpose; (gp).—sale und purchase; 
(wvg).—-weaving.] 


fr,~~fuir, 


Months according to Hindu Calender :— 


Ct. —Chaitra; Vsk.—Vaishakha; Jt.—Jaishtha; Asd.---Ashadba; Srna.—-Shravana; Bdp.— 
Bhadrapada; An.—Ashvina; Kt,—Kartika; Mrg.—~Margashirsha; Ps.-~Pausha; Mg.— 
Magh; Phg.—Phalguna; Sud-—Shudha. (first fortnight of the month); tl—temple; M.—- 
Math: mq.— mosque; dg.—dargah; dh.—dharmashala; gym.—gynmasium : ch.—chavadi; 
lib,—library; dp.—dispensary; Ceh—Church; ins.—inseription, 
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as | 
Village nanie in English ; Direction ; 
Taluka abbreviation 5 Traveling 
Village name in Deonarari. distance. 
| 
Abhepui; WAT. ; aniety wel Wa G44 
Abit; KDI; state | W; 12-0 
Acali; IVL.; avaet Ji Ws; IL-0 
Adadev ; PIN. ; arta 8; 4-6 | 
Adavki Bk. ; PHT. 5 waraf au.) Ws 15-3 | 
= i 
| | 
| 
Adirki Kh. ; PHL. ; waréf atu. We 16-34] 
Adhal ; MHR. ; aera ee ee a | 
Adog ; IVIL. ; aevaty . LS 8) | 
Adal; PIN. ; aez 1 WAY Hee | 
| | 
\ i 
Ahir; JVL.; arfax [Avs 12-0 ) 
Ahive ; KDI. ; arf Waa 
i | 
| 
Ajanty ; ICDL. 5 spar LW; 1-41! 
x | 
Akalape ; JVI. ; aaet SW: 15-0 
Akale ; STA, ; ares [Ws 70! 
Akhade ; JVI; aver : N; 80] 
= amen es \ 
Akheoany ; JVI. 5 rdareit ..|N3 17-0 
Akogi; WAT. ; areeiatt L/W; 80 
Alajapiir ; PAL. ; amaarye oe Ws 127 


Area (Sq. ms.) 5 Pop. ; 


ons 


U 


she 


aes 


! Households ; Agricultural 


popalation. 


504 


“8; 1165; 


2132; 


486; 


277 ; 


647; 
722 


22; 


| 


| 


Post Office ; 


Distanee, 


265 5 1178, 


127; 618, 


39; 181, 


15; 502, 


242 5 1029, 


376 3 1732, 


102; 476, 


449; 1847. 


126; 686, 


108; 411, 


I Berane ee 


93; 467, 


69; 273, 


135; 647, 
136; 677, 


! 


Dhom ; 1-0 


Shirwal; 8-0 


Mahahalesh 5-4 
wat ; 
Patan ; 3-0 


Homiurl; 8-0 


Lonand; 12-0 

Mahabalo- 9-0 
shwar ; 

Bamnoli 8-0 
Kasabe ; 
Malhar 4-0 
Poth ; 


Bamnoli $-0 
Kasabe ; 


hoeal 


Khandala ; 3-0 


Bamnoli 7-0 | 
Kasabe ; 


Kanher ; 1-8 | 


Humgaon ; 0-3 


{ Panchagant ; 5-0 


Panchagani ; 7-0 


| Lonand; 10-0 
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Tnstitutions and other 


information. 


SL (pr) ; pyt. 3 Cs (ce). 5 
3 tl; gym, ; lib. 

Sl. (pr.)3 Ca. (ce); Man- 
dai fr, Mrg. Sud. 3; 


Lailway St. ; Weekty Bazar ; . he Motor Stand; [Drinking 
TDistanec. Bazar Day ; | Distance. Water 
H Distance. te facilities. 
Wathar; 27-01 Wai; Mon. — 6-0 w, 
Lonand; 21-0 | Shirwal; Pri, 8-0 | Shirwal; 5-0 | w. 
3th; Mo; ch. 
Satara Rd; 35-4 | Mahabalesh- ‘Tuc. 5-4 | Machutar; 4-0 5 rv. Sl (pr.); tl. 


Karad; 


23-0 


Rly. Station ,. 


Rly. Station , 


Wathar; 


42-0 


Satara Rel; 42-0 


Karad; 20-0 
Padali; 36-0 
Lonanil; 1-0 
Lonand; 14-0 


Satara Rd.; 42-0 


Satara Rd.; 18-0 


Satura Rd.; 25-0 


Wathar; = 30-0 
Wathar; 32-0 
Adarki; 4-0 


war.: 
Patan; Mon. 3-0 | Patan; 4-0 
Bazar Sat, ae Local 
| 
Bazar ae 0-41 Th 
Mahabalesh- Tue. 9-0 | Mahabale-- 9-0 
war; shwar; 


Medha; Mon. 11-0) Medha; 18-0 


Patan; Mon. 4-0 | Local 


Medha; Mon. 11-0}. Medha, 12-0 


Lonand; = ‘Thu, 9-0 | Local 


Khandala, Sun, 1-0 » 8-0 


, 


Medha; Mon. 16-0 | Medha; 16-0 


Kanher; Tue, 1-8 | Kanher; 1-8 


Humgaon; Sun. 0-3 | Humgaon; 9-2 


Humgaon; Sun. 4-0; Pancha- 4-0 
gani; 

Panchagani; Tue, = 7-0 = ds 

Tonand; Thu. 10-0 a 0-6 


spr. 


spr. 


iv; W. 


rveg We 


Wis. 


Wes. 


W, spr. 


Ww. 


Sl(pr.); Somoba Dev fr, 
Mg. Vad. 30.; 2tl. 

7Sl  (Tpre.); Cs.(c), 5 
Ct, Vad. O; 10th; Mo; 
ddg.; gym.; Chi; dp. 

SL (pr.) ; Mg. Vad. 3. ; 461. 

Sl (pr); th 


il, 


251 (2pr).; pyt. ; Cs(e), ; 
Kshetrapal fr, Mg. Sud. 
15.; 4th; 2gym.; ap. 

Sl (pr.); 2tl.; lib. sp. (vet.) 


381. (3pr).;  2Cs(mp).3 
Shivaratra fr. Mg. Vad. 
13.3; 10t1.; 2mq.; dg. ; 
gym. ; ch. ; 2lib, ; 
dp.(vet). 

Sl(pr).; Cs(e).; Janubai 
fr. Vsk. Vad, 32.5 31; 
gym. ; ch. 

Sl (pr). ; 2tl. 


Sl(pr).; Cs(mp).; Ct, 
Vad. 3. (Bhavani, Jyo- 
tirling fra.) ; 4tl.; dh. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. 5 Csle). s 
3tl, ; lib. 

SI (pr). 3 Cs(e). 3 dtl. 


Sl (pr). 3 a. 
Sl(pr).; Maruti fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; 4th; M.; Ch. 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 


Village name in Deonagari. 


Direction ; 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
| 


Alavadi ; STA. ; swaey 5 


Alevadi ; JVI. ; seatet 
Amagi; JVL.; atraatt 
Ambale; PTN.; aa 
Ambille ; STA, ; 3aT® 
Ambavade ; KTV. ; atizaz 


Ambavade ; KRD.; stiaaz 


Ambavade Bk.; STA.; 9 Stag) 
TEP 
Ambavade Kh.; PTN.; atta?! 


Ambavade Kh.; STA.; aaa] 


We 


Ambavade 8. Koregativ. ; KRG Ns 


HAs F. HTT 


Ambavade 8. Vagholi; KRG. ;) 


_ eaas a. ara 
Ambavane; PTN; afaat. 


Ambeghar T. Kudal;  JVU. ; 


Ambeghar T. Marali; PTN. ; 


aaat TH AUT 


Travelling 
cistanee, 
eee ave re alae 

| Ws 39-0] 1.8; 
N; 3-0 | 2.03 
W; 22-01 1.8; 
W; 10-0; 0.8; 
W; 6-0] 1.0; 
8; 6-0 | 5.531 

te Wi TOO HSS 5 

3 My 6-0} 2.8: 

3} Se 4a 7.0; 
is 3-05} O08 
Nes 6-0 }.003; 

| 

3| Wis) E07 11273 ; 1 
N; 601] 0.8; 

|S; 130] 0.5; 

3) Bg 12-0 | 1.8; 
W.; 20; 2.0; 


Ambeghar T. Medhe; JVI; 


Haat TH AS 


Ambeghar T. Patan; PTN.; 


aay as Wey 


? 


3 


Ambberi ; KTV.; anny Bs 


Ambheny; KRG.; apr of 


Amrag; PTN.;  atert 


Ambral; MHR.; aaa 


W.; 21-0 


SEK.; 9-0 


.|SW.; 7-0 


E.; 16-0 


O.8 3 


Post office ; 


Distance. 


population, 
173; 57; 
GOL; 129; 
223; 57; 
380; 65; 
130; 338; 
708 ; 
275; 57; 
936; 172; 
648; 127; 
465; 93; 
S7L; 148; 
189; 224 
209; 76; 
389; 738; 
441; 84; 
562; 122; 
194; 43; 
708; 317; 
752; 143; 
695; 150; 
263; 58; 


171. 


600. 


808, 


1005 


288, 


321. 


194. 


732. 


696, 


617, 


261, 


| Medha ; 5-0 


| Rahimatpur ;4-0 


Parali ; 8-0 


Kudal; 5-0 


Bamnoli 7-4 
Kasabe ; 
Tarale ; 2-0 


Parali ; 6-0 
Local as 
Kole ; 1-0 


Parali ; 1-0 


Dhebewadi ; 4-0 


Parali ; 3-0 


Kinhi ; 2-0) 


Revadi ; 1-0 


Patan ; Gf) 


Valuth ; 0-4. 


Morgiri; 5-0 


Helwak 3; 10-0 


Khatav; 3-0 


Morgiri ; 1-0 


Pancha 4-0 


gani ; 
—-—__—____! 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Satara Rd.; 24-0 


Satara Rd.; 31-0 


Satara Rd.; 41-0 
Masur; 16-0 


Satara Rd. ; 18-4 


Rahimat- 21-0 
pur.; 

Karad; 13-0 

Satara Rd.; 17-0 

_ Karad 21-0 


Satara Rd.; 14-0 
Satara Rd; 38-0 
Palashi: 2-0 
Karad : 37-0 
Satara Rd, : 32-0 
Karad ; 32) 
Satara Rd, ; 29-0 
Karad ; 49-0 
Koregaon; 16-0 
Rahimatpur; 6-4 
Karad ; 27-0 


Wathar ; 26-0 


SATARA DISTRICT 
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Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance, 


Parali; Mon. 
Kudal; Wed, 
Medha; Mon. 
Tayrale; Sat. 
Parali; Mon, 
Vaduj; Sat. 
Kole; Wed. 
Parali; Mon, 
Dhebewadi; ‘Tue. 
Parali; Mon, 
Kinhi; Fri, 
Dour; Tue, 
Patan; Mon, 
Humgaon ; Sun, 
Morgiti; ‘Thu. 
Medha ; Mon. 
Helwak; Wed. 
Khatay; ‘I'ne. 
Rehimatpur ‘Thu. 
Morgiti Thu. 
Wai; Mon. 


VF 5730-80) 


8-0 


10-0 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 


Vaduj; 


Stage 
Stare 
Stage 


Satara; 


Patan ; 


Humgaon ; 


Patan ; 


Khatav ; 


Patan ; 


water 


10-0 


1-0 


1-0 


6-0 


2-0 


3-0 


iO 


Panchagani; 3-0 


rsr. 


W, ; str. 


IV, 
w. 5 str. 


apr, 3; W. 


Tv. 3 Ww. 


Iv. 3 W. 


WwW. 


W. 3. 


rst. 


Iv. 


Drinking ' 


facilities, | 


\ foe 
Tnstitutions and other 


information. 


' Sl (pr).3 Cs. (0). Bhai 
toba fr. Phe. Vad. 9; 
tl. ; ch. 

Sl] (pr).; Padmadevi fr. 
Ps. Vad. 4.3 4tl, 

Sl (pr). 3 2tl. 


Sl (pr). 2tl, 

Sl (pr). ; tl. 

Sl (pr). ; 5th; M. ; gym; 
ch, ; lib. 


$1 (pr). ; 2tl, 
Sl(m).; Cs.; 2tl.; gym. 


Sl (pr).; Kaleshwar fr. 
Ct. Sud. 11,5 th; lib, 
Sl (pr). t. 


SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Ca. 5 Sth; 
eym. 


SL (pr); Ca(e).; 2th; 
pyt. 
Sl(pr).; Injaidovi fr. 


Ct. Sud. 10. 3 2th. ; 

Sl (pr).; pyt.s Cs (mp.) 
tl 

Sl (pr).; Bhairav fr. Ct. 
Sud. 12. ; tl. 


| Sl(pr).; pyt.; stl; gym. 


Sl (pr).; Chandkai fr. Me. 
15.; 3tl. 


Sl(pr).; tl; gym. Ch; 
lib. 

SI (pr).3 pyt.; 4th; dg.; 
gym.; ch, 


Sl (pr).; Maruti 
Sud. 15.; StL 
Sl (pr); pyt.; Ca(c).; 
Stl; gym.; ch. 


fr. Ct. 


946 


Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 


Ambrule; PTN,; ata 


Andariid; PHL.; aizez 
Anaphale; KTV.; atx 


Anavadi; WAT.; aaaet 


Anavale; STA.; waTae 


Andhali ; MAN.;  arast 


Andhari; JV. ;  adaret 
Andori; KDL,; art 
Ane.; KRD.; ay 


Anevidi ; JVI. ; aan 


Angapir Tarf Taragany : STA. ; 
gap g | 


art Ay, Arata 


Angapir Vandan ; STA, ; 
NTT Fat 


Antavadi; KRD.;  aaaet 
Apaginge ; KRG.; watery 


Apaginge ; STA, ;  stqferj 


Apati; JVL.;  araét 


Aradaganv ; PHL. ;  aTesmia..| W.; 


Railway St. ; 


Weekly Bazar ; 


Distance, Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 
Karad ; 24-0 | Patan ; Mon. 
Tonand; 382-0 / Barad; Fri, 
Korogaon ; 36-0 | Mayani; = Sun. 
Wathar; 12-0 | Bhuinj; Sat. 
Satara Rd,; 18-0 | Parali ; Mon, 
Koregaon ; 20-0 | Malavadi; Sun. 
Pacali ; 31-0 | Medha ; Mon, 
Lonand; 14-0] Khandala; Sun. 
Karad ; 12-0 | Kole ; Wed. 
Satara Rd.; 21-0 | Local; Fri. 
Reahimatpur: 8-0 | Angapur Tarf Sat. 
Vandan ; 
Rahimatpur 38-0 | Bazar ; Sat. 
Masur ; 6-0 | Masur ; Wed, 
Rahimatpur 3-0 | Rahimatpur Thu, 
Rahimatpur; 7-0 | Nagthane Tue. 
Satara Rd.; 31-0 | Medha ; Mon, 
Lonand ; 5-0} Lonand: Thu. 


SATARA DISTRICT 


HO 


2-0 


3-0 


1-0 


OW4 


10 


5) 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance. 
Adul ; BN 
3-0 
Parali ; 3-0 
Dahiwali; .7=0 
| 
Medha ; 9.0 
Local ; 
Kole; 1-4; 
TLoeal ; 
Near hy 
Near bv 
Rahimat- 2-0 
pur; 
Nagthano ; 1-0 
Medhe ; 7-0 
3-0 


water 


Wi rar, 


rv. 


Wy PsP; 


Wis PSt.; 


W,; w. 


ifneilitios.; 


O47 


| 
Drinking: Tnstitutions and other 


information. 


“Sl (pr); Cafe); Peer 
Ur. Ct. Vad. 6.; 2th; 
gyn. 

Sl (pr); 2tl: M.;  dh.; 


gvm.; ch. 

Sl (pr).; Shri Krishna fr. 
Sen. Vad. 8.3 2th; lib, 
81 (pr).; Vaghjai fr. 
Mq. Vad. 2.3 2th: Chu 

2Cch. 
SI (pr).; 2tl. 


SI (pr).; pyt.; Jorathi fr. 
Krt, Sud. 1s 4t}.; ch.; 
lib. 

SI (pr).; th 


81 (pr).; Cs; Bhairav fr. 
Ct, Vad, 8.3 4tl.; ch.s lib, 
81 (pr).; pyts; th; gym.; 
lib. 

$1 (pr).; pyt.; Cs(o).; 2t.; 
2 lib; dps 
Centre, 

Sl (pr).; 3tl.; 2mq.: gym.: 
oh. 


Spinning 


Sl (pr); Cs(mp).;  3tl; 
mq; 2gym.; dhs ch: 
lib, 

Sl (pr).; 2th; gym. 

$1 (pr).; | pyt.; Bahiroba 


fr. (Vsk, Vad. 8)5t1 gyro; 
ch; lib. 

28] (pr,h).; 2Ca(mp.; Ret). 
Shri Haridev fr. Ma. 
Sud.L.; 5th; mq.3 gym 3 
ch.; lib, 

S81 (pr).; Somajai fr. Psh, 
Sud. 15.3 3¢. 

S1 (pr).; Ca(e).; 6tL; gym.; 
Ch. 


a 


VE 5730-—60a 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


Aral.; PTN.; area 
Avale; STA.: ated 


Araphal; STA.;  3Tenam 


Aviv; JVL.: arr 
Arde ; IVI. ; ars 
Are Tarf Paralj ; STA. : 
AL TH IVA. 
Ari: KRG; aréf 
Asaganv ; WAI. ; ater 


Asale; WAL; aaa 


Asanaganv ; KRG. ; arama . | 


Asanaganv ; STA. : arate 
Asami; JVL.; aaa 
Asare; WAT.; arr 


Asaval); KDL. ; spree 


Aste; STA.; are 
Asi; PHL; ay 


Atake; KRD.; ae& 


W. ; OD 
W.; 8&0 


W.; q-4 


|NE.; 16-6 


| 
S.; 7-0 | 4°35 2314; 


oO: 
16-0; 3360 ; 


3; 1801; 


8; 1540; 


8; 526; 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


400 ; 1670, 


35; 124. 


227; 1049. 


331: 1447, 


96; 463, 
586; 3171, 


356 ; 2189. 


Post Office ; 


Distance. 


Helwak: 14-0 


Waduth; 0-2 


Waduth; 1-0 


Bamnoli 12-0 
Kasahe ; 


| Kuelal; 2-0 


Satara ; 5-0 
Local; 
Pancha- «6-0 | 


gani; 
Bhuinj ; 1-0 


a Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
| Travelling | Houscholds ; Agricultural 
| distance, | population. 
| 
| NW. ; 25-0 | 4:5; 452; Ilr; 442 
. : N.; 6.0 | 3-8; 1849; 340; 1449, 
K.; 7-0 | 2°8; 1298; 212; 1036. 
| W.; 23-0 | 2-8; 232; 50; 232 
t 
JE: 9-0] 193; 289; 59; 281, 
) 
«| W. ge 0 | 3; 3561; 910; 581 
BS) 3-0 | 8-83 2604: 585; 2569 
| W.3 PRO 12-0; 787; 166; 636. 
\ 
yi 6-4 1.393; S886; 168; 654 
| 
| NW; 17-0) 3:0; 652; 181; 563. 


Dew ; 1~0 
Satara ; 8-0 


Modha ; 6-0 


Dhom ; 4-0 


Khandaln; 5-0 


Parali ; 1-6 
Shindewadi ;2-0 


Loreal; 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Karad ; 47-0 
Sataru Rd. 5-4) 
Satara Rd, 4-4) 


Sutera Red; $70 


Satara itd. 16-0 


Satara Kd. 16-0 | 
Targaon; 6-0 | 
Wathar; 30-0 
Wathar; 14-0 
Wathar ; 44) 
Satura Rd. 18-0 


Satara Rad, ; 20-0 
Wathar; 29-0 


Lonaud ; 18-0 


Satara Rd. ; 18-0 


Baramati; 9-0 


Shenoli ; 4-0 


Holwak; 9 Wed. 4-0 
Waduth; Sat. 0-2 
Waduth ; Sat. 1-0 
Medha ; Mon. 21-0 


Kudal ; Wed. 2-0 
Satara 3 Sun. 5-0 
Wathar Sun. 3-0 
Kiroli ; 
Pancha- Tue, 6-0 
gant ; 
Bhuinj ; Nat. 1-0 
Deur ; Yue. 1-0 
Satara ; Sun. 8-0 
| Medha ; Mon. 6-0 
Wai ; Mon. 9-0 
Shandala 5; Sun. 5-0 
Pavali ; Mon. J-0 
Gouati ; Bat. 3-0 
Kole ; Wed. 40 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 
Local. 
0-2 
Modha; 23-0 
| Kudal ; 1-0 
| am 
3-0) 
' 
ie 
| Local, 
i 
i 
I 
} 
, Deur; 2-4 
| Satara ; s-0 
i 
' 
ve 0-5 
Velang; = 2-0 


Khandala ; 


Parali ; 


Barad ; 9-0 


| Drinking 
water 


facilities, 


Str; we 


Was. 
W.; Spr 
Ww. 


w 


= 
< 


2 
ay 


5 | Wiz rv. § 
t 


ve W. 


: 


949 


Yustitutions aud other 
information. 


Bahiroba fr. Vad, 
13.3 th 

SI (pr); Cs (¢.).5 Vadjai 
devi fr. Ct Vad. 9, 

ST Gn); Cs; (¢).3 Sats 

fr. Vek. Suc. 

Sti.; M.; gym.s lib, 


atl, 


My. 


vai Bes 


SL (pr)g 3 th. 
Sl (pr). th 


SI (pr); pyt.s Cs (mp.); 
StL; Mq.; 3gym.; ch.; 
: lib.; dp. 

SI (pr). : pytes Stl; gym.; 
Ch.; 2dp. (vet, dp). 


i BL(pr).s pyt3 Cs. (mp); 


3 tl; gym. 


SL (pa).: 6 th. 


BSL (4 prs m)3 Jankai- 


devi fr Ct. Vad. 8.; 
th; 2tib. 

Si (pr)., 2 tl. 

SL (pr); pyt.s Cs.(e).5 


$tL3 gym, 

SL (pr).; Jannai fr. Vek. 
Sud. 15; 5 th; gym. 
dp. 

281 (2pr).; 2 tL; gym. 
WS] (5 pr.; m.3 h.3)3 20s, 
(mp. fing.).;  dyotiba 
fr. Ct. Sud. 16,; Maruti 
fr. Ct, Sud. 15.; Bhairav- 
fr, Vek, Snd. 8 
mq; 4gym.; chs 


nath 
Ttl.: 
lib. 


SL (prs pyt. Cs (e)3 7 
tl.; mqy.; dius gym. 


950 


Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sy. ms.) 3 Pop. ; 


‘Travelling | Households ; Agricultural | 


Village name in Deonagari. distance. population. 
Atal; STA.: aestt »| Nes 16-0; fess, 156; 353 ISL | 
Atit; STA.; aaa .|INE.; 13-0 1472; 442; 1289, 
Atoli; PTN.: aretét } 8.50 16-0) G83 B40; SLs BBE. 
Aundh ; ITV. ; | sffer SE.: U0 | Ys; 4052: 895; 1901. 

i 
Avalan; JVL.; araaq Wes Li-y | 33168; 36; 167. 
Avakali; MHR.; want ..| i; ig 168; B23 129. 
Avarde ; PYN.; arat ae 6.) 260; 748; L485 68h. 
Bacol] ; PTN.;  apatet 46-0) 1-3; 445: 91; 430. 
é 4 Ech 
Bahe ; PTN.; atz Bip LO P UB; 07; 2430 97 
Bahole ; JVI. ; wee ..| Wig E0105; 195; 42; 188, 
Bahule ; PT'N.; aga | SEL; 12-0 | 4:3; 1852; 875; 1687. 
Baye; PIN. ; art L.{ Wis 22-01 6°83 109; 275 iUY. 
Balakavadi ; WAI.; areaagy..] W.; 15-0} 1-0; 213; 56; 213. 
Baleghar ; WAI. ; ateaz [Nos FO] 28s 515; 1B; oto. 
Bamanolj Kasube ; JVI. ; ata-| SW.; 9-0 | 2-0; 1059; 228; 1612, 
wT Hae 
Bananoli Tl. Kudil; JVL.3|NU.; 70103; 716; loz: std. 
ATTA HSS ! 
Bambavade ; PTN.; qiaqe ../ 6; =“ S8L; 171; 796. 
Banaghar ; STA.; qaTaqz «| Wiz 3-0} O°8; 323; 69: 259, 
Banapiri; KTV. ; aarqtt -| SE; 8-4 | 9-8; 4652; 305; 517, 


Parali ; 


Local ; 


Morgiris 


Local ; 


Bamnoli 

© Kasabe ; 
Mahaba- 
leshwar ; 

Tarale 5 

Dhebe- 
wadi ; 

Morgiri : 

Mahaba- 
Jeshwar ; 


Local ; 


Helwak ; 

Mahaba- 
leshwar 5 

Wai; 


Local ; 


Inudai ; 


Tarale ; 


Parali ; 


KKatar- 


Post Office ; 


Distanee. 


Khatav 3 


a TT 


| 
| 
| 


| 
s—4 | 


6-0 


i-) 


2-0 


29 


SATARA DISTRICT 


951 


Railway dt. ; 


Distance. 
datara Rd, 24-4 
Targaon; 6-0 
Karad ; 26-0 
Rahimat- 13-0 

pur; 
Satura Rd.3 39-0 
Wathar; 35-0 
Vargaon; 18-0 
Karad ; 23-0 
Karad ; 25-0 


Satara Rd. ; 37-0 


Karad ; 14-0 
Karad ; 42-0 
Wathar; 35-0 


Wathar; 18-0 

Satara 34-0 
Rd. ; : 

Satara 18-0 
Rd. : 

Masur ; 20-0 


Satara Ra; 18-0 


Koreguon ; 31-0 


Weekly Buaur ; 


Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 
Parali ; Mon. ; 
Bazar ; Fri. 


Morgiti; ‘Thu. 

Local Tue. 

Medha ; Mon, 

Mahabale- ‘Tue. 
shwar; 

Yarale ; Sat. 


Dhebewadi; Thu. 


Morgiri; = ‘Thu. 

Mahabalesh-'Tue. 
war; 

Maral T. Ivi. 
Haveli. 

Helwak ; Wed. 


Mahabualesh- Tue. 
war. 
Wai ; Mon. 


Medha ; Mon. 


Humgaon ; Sua. 


Tarale ; Sat. 
Parali; Mon. 
Katar- Sat. 


Khutay ; 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance, 
1 
8-4 | Parali ; 10-0 
Local. 
7-0 Saat 
Local. 
6%) | Modiia 5" 17-0 
: 
5-0 | Mahbu- 6-0 
baleshway. 
3-0) Larale ; 3-0 
6-0 | Senabur; 1-0 
4-)) 
7-0 
2-0 | Nisare ; 3-0 
6-0 | Helwak; 6-0 
5-0 | Mahabale- 8-0 
shwat.; 
7-0 
7-0 | Medha ; 9-0 
3-0 
3-0 | Tarale ; 3-0 
2-0 | Parali; 2) 
2) 


Drinking 
water 


tacilities. 


TSt,3 We 


rV.3 W. 


W. 
pl; W. 


spr.3 PV. 


We tv. 


rv.; W. 


W.; a. 


W.; Str 


Ww. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


Sl (pr).5 tl. 

St (pr). Vetaleshwar fr. 
Vek. Sud, 3. Hanuman 
fr. Mrg. Sud. 1; 3tl.; 
mq; dhs gym; 
2lib.; 2 dp. 

Sl (pr).; th. 

391 (2pr.; h).; Training 
College; pyt.; - 20t1.; 
3M.; 2mq.3 dg.; 3dh.; 
3gym.; ch. lib. 3dp. 
Museum, 

tl. 


ch.; 


81 (pr). s tl. 


Sl (pr).; tl. 

Sl (pr).; Bhadali fr, Ct. 
Sud, 5.; 4th; lib. 

SI (pr).; 1. 

SI (pr).; Cs.(e).3 th 


Sl (pr); pyts Cs (cv) 
Maruti fr. Ct. Sud. 1L.: 
Til; mq; gym; libs dp. 
tl. 

3 tl. ; 


Sl (pr). pyt.; 2tl, 


Si(pr).; Bhaway tr. 
Psh. Sud. 161; 3 tL; ch.; 
lib.; dp. 
Sl (pr); pyt.s Cs (up).; 
2 tl; gym.; lib. 
SI (pr).; Cs(o).3 Amiba- 
devi fr. Mg. Vad. 2. 
3 tL; gym.; lib. 
SI (pr); Maruti fr. Cr, 
Vad 13.; tl; gym. 
SI (pr).3 pyts eb. 


952 MA 


HARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Post Office ; 


Distance, 


Village nome in English ; | Aieetion | Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; | 
Taluka abbreviation ; ‘Travelling | Houscholds ; Agrieultural . 
Village name in Deonagasi. | distance. | population, 
| . 

Banapini; PTN.; Faget S.3 1-0] 4.0, 163. 333; Ita 
Banavadi; KRD.; aqaet SE.; 3-0} 0.8; 2044; 387; 276, 
Banavadi ; KRG, ; araret —..| NW.; 14-0 | 6-0; 1308: 274; 1275, 
Barad ; PHL. ; ac [| Wes 10-0 | 8°35 14673 2925 1170, 
Bavade ; KDL,; ata wf Neg 1-01 8:5; 1774; B46; 128, 
Bavadhan; WAI.; araaqt ..| Ss 8-0 |10-8; 4712; 1062; 3664, 
Beladare ; KRD.; qaat ..{ Wis 9-01.2°0; 666; 130; 630, 
Belavade ; JVL.; aaaz | Fay 9-1} 2°83 568; 103; 559. 
Belavade Bk.; KRD,; Fas qs; 11-0 | 0:8; 2044; 387 1671, 
Belavade Haveli; KRD.; aavaqgl| Nu; 6-3] 1-5; 1029; 212; B52, 
Belavade Kh.; PIN. ; Fead qj 8.; 6-7 | 0-3; 1009; 203; 736, 
Belogi; JVL.; tart Nv; 18-0) 1-0; 403; 98: 370, 
Bhadale ; KRG.; ares N.3 12-0 13-8; 2703; 496; 2197. 
Bhadali Bk.; PHL.; weet 4. 50/10; 809; 6f; 271 
Bhadali Kh, ; PHL. ; area} qe...) «2 5-4) 8-0; 20K; 59; 258, 
Bbadavade ; KDL.; wea SE.; 30] 1-5; 779; 162; 696. 
Bhade; KDL.; ate ..| NL; 8-0 | 73; 1528; 312; 1378, 
Bhaktavadi ; KRG. ; weratet../ NW.: 7-0) 2-0; 725; 127; 499, 
Bhalavadi ; MAN. ; wreraret ..) 0: | 7-5; Sols W765; THE, 
Bhaleghar ; JVL.; wWeqz NW.; 7-0! 0-3; 196; 43: 196, 


? 


Dhebhewarli; 4-0 


Ogalewadi ; 5-0 


Deur ; 2-0 
CGunware ; 3-0 
Local ; 

Local : 
Charegaon 32-0 
Kudal ; 3-0 
Kole ; 3-0 
Loval ; 

Patan ; 5-0 | 
Medha ; 8-0 
Local ; 


Phaltan ; 


Phaltan ; 
Bhandala ; 


5-0 
3-0 


Morve ; 10 
Satara 1-0 
Rd; 


Mardi : 30) 


Valuth ; 2-0) | 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Railway St.; 


Distanec, 


Karad ; 


Karad ; 


Palashi; 


Lonand ; 


Lonand ; 


Wathar ; 


Karad ; 
Satara Rd.; 
Karad ; 
Shiravade ; 
Warad 3 
Satara Rd.; 
Wathar ; 
Lonand ; 
Lonand ; 
Lonand ; 
Lonand ; 
Satara Rd.; 


Koregaon s 
Satara Ra.; 


25-0 


_ 1-0 


3-0 


29-0 


13-0 


23-0 


9-0 


16-0 


13-0 


2-0 


21-0 


34-0 


7-0 


22-0 


22-0 


13-0 


9-0 


1-2 


40-0) 
33-0 


Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 


Dhebew adi ; ue. 
Karad ; Thu, 
Deur ; Tue, 
Bazar Fri, 


Whandala; Sun. 


Wai; Mon. 


Charegaon ; Sat. 
Rudal ; Wed, 
Local; Wed. 


Shiravade ; Fri. 


Patan ; Mon. 
Medha ; Mon. 
Local Thu. 
Phaitan; Sun. 
Phaltan; Sun. 


Khandala; Sun. 
Thur. 


Lonand ; 


Iri. 


Humgaon ; Sun. 


Mardi; 


i-4 


9-0 


5) 
3-0 | 


Motor Stand; |Deinking 
Distance. water 
facilities. 
{ 
tv, 
W.3 0. 
Ww. 
Local W. 
Khandala; J-O0 |] W. 
Wi; we 
we 
Kudal; 2-0] pl. W. 
Malkhede; 1-41 W. 
ry. 
Adul ; 2-0 | rv. W. 
Panchagani 2-0 | W. 
Wathar; 8-0} rvw. 
Local we. 
Local ool We 
Khandala; 3-0 | w. 
0-4 | w. 
w. 
Thadale; 7-0} wi; n 
pl. 


Institutions and other 


information, 


Sl (pr); pyt.s Cs.(e).5 
Maruti fr. Ct. Suds 93 
5 t). gym,; lib. 

$1 (pr).; th; dg. 


Sl (pr).s pyt.3 tL; 
dg. 


MA} 


281 (pr); Cx 
tl.; ch; lib. 
381 (2 pr, m).; Cs (mp). 
Nageshwar fr. Vek. Vad. 


(mp); 3 


3; 5 th; gym; ch.; 
21ib.; dp. 
SI (pr); pyt; 14 tL; 


3M.; mq; dg.; 5 gym.; 
ch.; 21ib.; dp. 

Sl (pr); pyts; Cs (ap).; 
th; gym. lib. 
8] (pr). pyt.; 
tl. 

Sl(pr).; pyt; 5 th; Ms; 
mq; gym; lib. 

SU(pr).3 4t].; my.; Lib, 


Cs (c).; 


$1 (pr).3 Cs (e).; Beljai 
fr. Ct. Sud. 13.; 3 tL; 
mnqg.; dg. 

Sl(pr).; Ca(mp).; 2 tl. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 5 tl; mq.; 
dg.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

Ss! {pr).; Narayan fr. Ct. 
Vad 11.; t1. 

$1 (pr).; 4 tl. 

281 (pr,m).; Cs (mp).; 
Balsiddha, fr. Ct. Sud. 6.; 
2 tl; gym.; ch; lib. 

281 (pr,m).; 4 tL; 

281 (pr,m).; pyt.; 2Cs, 
(mp; fmg).; 441.3; gym. 
Sl (pr).; 3 tL. 

Sl (pr).; Cs (mp); 2tl. 


dp. 


954 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in Kuglish ; | Direction ; | Area (Sq. m»,)3 Pop. ; Post Office ; 
‘Taluka abbreviation ; ‘Travelling , Households ; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari. : distance. population, 
Bhamaghar ; JVL.; arvqe ..) Wes 4-0 08; 139; BL; 189%. | Medha; 5-0 
Bhambavalj; STA.; ‘ataqeit ../ W.; 21-0) 1:3; 54; 16; 54 | Porali; 90 
Bhambe ; PTN.; wig L. we | OB]; BO; 69; 289. | Taralo; 13-0 
Bhanang ; JVL.; wrt | Bs 4-0 '1.3; 781; 164; 693. | Medha; 4-0 
Bhandavali; MAN; arsqet NW.; 9-1 13.3; 660; 137; 560. | Maluvadi; 2-0 
Bharatagahv ; STA.; weemre | 8.; 7-3 | 3.3; 1162; 264; 998. | Parali; lmd, 
Bhatghar; KDL.;  wreqz SW.; 16-0 10.8; 295; 60; 91. | Local; . 
Bhatakj ; MAN. ;  wrear ..| NEL; 20-0 | 5.5; 283; 64; 271. | Mhaswad; 9-0 
Bhatamarali; STA. ; wraqeat | 5.384) 12.3; 560; 99; 496. | Satara; 8-0 | 
Bhekavali; MAR. ; ara | a1) 1.6; 230; 52; 167. | Mahabal- 4-0 
' eshwar ; 

Bhilakati ; PHL. ;  fasarer Wer 25-0) 1.3; 226; 45; 200, | Phaltan; 4-0 
Bhilar; MHR.; fare Ee; $0) 1-8; 622; 102; 77. | Pancha. 4-0 

} goni ; 
Bhitavidi; MHR.; faratét ..)5.;0 6014.5; 446; lol; 360. | Maha. 5-0 

i balesh- 

i war ; 
Bhivadi; JV; fart NEL: 7-041.3; 485; 94; 390! Kudal; = 2-0 
Bhivadi; WAI.; fragt W.; 11-0} 1.0; 388; 99; 385 | Dhom; 40 
Bhoginv ; WAL; arta W.: 3-0] 2.5; 858; 148; 461 | Wai; 24 | 
Bhogavali T. Kudal; JVL.; [5.; 16-0 | 0.8; 186; 46; 180 | Valuth; 2-0) 

AMIS TH FSG 
Bhogavali T, Medha ; JVL. W.; GO/1.3; 298; 65; 287 | Medha; 5-0 
WeTaAGT TH AST 
Bholi; KDL. ; ater N.; 11-0 | 7.0; 1488; 307; 1241: | Shirwal; 4-0 
Bhondavade ; STA.; ¥teae - 54) 10.8; 828; 54; 314. | Parali; 20 
Bhosare ; KTV. ; wat W.; 80 | 3.5; 1830; 252; 1262 | Khatay; 3-4 
Bhosaganv ; PEN.; wWraatta ..) SE.; 14-0 | 2.3; 1164; 214; 1042. | Dhebe- 0-4. 
wadi. 
Bhose ; KRG.; Wea NE.; 6-0; 3.0; 302; 282; 883. | Chiman 2-0 
gaon ; 


SATARA DISTRICT 


| | 
tailway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand ; 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. 
Distance. 
ghee Soha ; Se ee, raciadad aeeeer 
Satara Rd.; 30-0 Medha; Mon, = 3-0 | Medba; 3-0 | 
Satura Rd.; 25-0 | Parali; Mon. = 9-0 10--0 | 
Karad ; 24-0 | Tarale : Sat. 13-0 
Satara Rd,; 22-0 | Medha; Mon. 4—() 
dsoregaon 3 25-0 | Maluvadi; Sun. 1-0 | Dahivadi; 9-0 
Rehimat. 1-0 | Parali Mon. {-4 4 
pur { 
Lonand; 27-0 | Bhor: Tue, L-O | Stage; Q-2 
Koregaon ; 43-0 | Mhaswad; Wed. 3-0 | Mhaswad; 3-0 
Satara Rd; 18-0 | Satara; Sun. 380 | Rodre; B-0 |” 
Wathar; 31-0 | Mahabalesh- Tue. 420) Mahabalesh- 4-0 | 
t 
war; jo Wants 
Lunand; 14-0 | Phaltan; Sun. t-O | Nimbhore ; 3-2 
Wathar; 82-0 | Wai: Mon. 12-0 | Paneha- 1-4. 
| geni; 
Wathar; 43-0 | Mahabalesh-'Luc. 5-0 | Mahabale-- 7-0 | 
war; | shwar; 
Satara Rd; 28-0 | Kudal; Wed. 2-0 | 
Wathar; 29-0 | Wai; Mon. 10-0 | 
Wathar; = 20-0 | Wui:; Mon, = 2-4 i 
Satara Rd; 33-0 | Humguon; Sun. 2-4 | Humgaon; 2-0 
| 
Satara Rd.; 28-0 | Medha; Mon. 5-0 Gavadi; 2-0 
1 
Lonand; 13-0 | Shirwal; Kyi. £0 | Shirwal; 4-0 | 
Satara Rd; 14-0 | Puruli; Mon, 2-0 | Stage ie 
nearby 
Koregaon; 18-0 | Khatav; Vue. 3+4 | Khatay; 40) 
Karad; 22-0 | Dhebewadi: ‘Lue. 0-4 | Local; ' 
Koregaon; 4-0} Koregaon; Mon. 4-0 


W.; we 


el. 


|W, spr 


W.3 spr 


i; Spr 
rr. 

tyes We 
BpV. 
W, 
rv.; W. 
w. 


WwW. 


WwW. 


ry. W. 


n. 


wes W.; 


Drinking} Institutions and other 
water information. 
fueilities.| 
nas W | Nl (pr).3 2th 
W. il. 
LW. | Sl (pe) 2th 
W. 


SI (pr).3 pyt.; Cs (mp). 
Hanuman fr. (Ct. Sud 
15).3 0 4t/3 ym; ib. 

Sl(pr).; Cs (ce); 3tl. 

251 (2in).; 3tL; 
dh.; gym.; ch. 

Sl (pr).;  2t).; 

Si(pr).; 2th. 

$1 (pr).; Cs (c); Manglai ir. 
Bhd, Sud.9.: 261.3 gym.; 

Sl (pr).; ti. 


mq; 


gyn; 


Sl (prj.3 Ct. Vad.83 3 th 

Sl (pr); pyt.; Jannidevi fr. 
Phg. Sud. 9.; 2 tl; gym; 
ch; lib. 

$1 (pr).5 pyt.; Nalabhairav 
Dev fr. Mg. Vad. 732 tl, 


i 
i 


SI (pr).; Cs(myp).; tl. 

Sl (pr); th; gym, 

2 $1 (2pr).; pyt.; Cs Gup).; 
6 tl; gym. 

Cs (mp); tl. 


1 (pr).; th, 


S! (in); Cs.; Ramuuvani 
fr. Ct. Sud.9.; dtl; lib, 
Sl (pr); th 


Sl (pr). pyt.3 Cs (mp); 

Ct. Sud. 
15.; 4tl.; mg.3 gym.; oh; 
lib.; dp. 

ZSI (2 pr).s  pyt.; Cs (ce). 
Bhavani fr. Ct.8ud.7.;5t1. 

SI (pr)., pyt.; tl. 


Hanuman fr. 


Village name in Higlish ; 
Valuke abbreviation ; 


Village nume in Deonagari. 


Direction ; 


! ‘Travelling 


distance, 


Bhose; MHR.; ata 


Bhuiij ; WAL; weet 


Bhurabhugi ; KRD. ; 


Bhiganagad ; K'LV. ; 


a 


Bhiteghar ; JVI. ; wera 


Bibhavi ; JVL.; fawat 


Bibi 
Bibi 


; PIN, ; 
; PHL. ; 


faat 
fait 


Bicukale ; KRG. ; faye 
Bidal; MAN; faate 

Bijavadi; MAN.; — fasradt 
Biramani; MHR.; fazaoft 


Bodake ; MAN. ; az 


Bombale ; KTV. ; 


alae 


Bondaravadi ; JVL. ; 


Bondrj; PIN. ; art 


Bopardi; WAL; artst 


Bopegiy ; WAL; atta 


aaah 


atezaret 


i SW. 3 20-0 


NW. ; 10-0 


We 3) 42-0 
i; 14) 
He: Det 
Wy 12-2 
Noy A380 
Ws eo 
NW.; 8-0 
W.; 16-0 


NW.; 5-0 


K. ; 9-0 
W.;) 12-0 
NW.; 3-0 
Ni; 2-0 
NE; 8-0 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


; 


Area (Sq. ms.) 5 Pup. ; 


Houscholds ; Agricultural 


1 


ae 


population. 


431 ; 


6.8; 3295; 


1.5; 356; 
T.83 Ts: 
Leis J88; 
1.8; 687; 
83.3: 779; 


7.8; 1472; 


6.8; 1I9L; 


= 


a 
a 
we 


253 2580; 


107; 427. 


664; 263). 


TW; 


124; 708. 


263 5 1156, 
406 ; 21.63. 
241; 1164. 


560; TOL. 


81; 389. 


208; 802 


293. 


431. 


868. 


165; 


Post Otfice ; 


Distance. 


Pancha- 4-0 


gani ; 


Local 


Yelgaon ; 2-0 


Mhasurne ; 4-0 


Maha- 6-0 
balesh- 
war ; 
Medha; 1-4 
Patun ; 2-4 | 
Lonand; = 9-0 
Deur ; 2.0 
Local 
Dahivadi; 9-0 
Mauaha- 11-0 
balesh- 
war ; 
Mala- 3-0 
yadi ; 
Katar- 2-0 
Khatav ; 
Maha- 5-0 
balesh- 
war ; 
Patan ; 4-0 
Local ; 
Ozarde ; 2.0 


Railway St. ; 


Distance, 
Wathar; 32-0 
Wathar; 15-0 
Shenoli; 16-0 
Rahimat- 22-0 

pur, 
Satara Rd.; 39-0 
Satara Rd,; 24-0 
Karad; 24-0 
Adarki: 6-0 
Wathar ; 3-0 
Koregaon; 0-0 
Koregaon; 37-0 
Wathar; 49-0 
Korogaon; 32-0 
Koregaon; 30-0 
Satara Rd.; 39-0 


Karad ; 


Wathar ; 


Wathar ; 


SVPARA DISTRICT 


oe 


5tl.; 


Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; ‘Drinking) Institutions and other 
Hazar Day ; ' Distance, water | information, 
Nistance. i facilities. 
a : = —-—— - Soe ee as 
Wai; Mon, 12-0 | Panchagani; 1-4 | W. Sl (pr); Janai devi fr. 
| | Phg. Snd.9,; 2tl: gyms 
ch. 
Local; Sat. rv.; W. | SI (pr); pyt.s 2Cs (mp; 
fmg).; Laxmi fr. Asn. 
Sud, 1-10.; 4t].; 23 mq,.; 
dg., dh.; gym.; ch.; 21ib.; 
vet (dp); Domo, 
Yelgaon; Thi. 2-1) wo; W. | SI (pr).s 2th; gym. 
Mhasurne; Tue, 4-0 | Mhasurne; 4-0 | w.; W, | SL (pr).; Harnai fr. Asn, 
| Sud, 10.; 3tl.; ch; Fort. 
Mahahbalesh-'Tue, 6-0. | tv.; spr] Si (pr); Cs(e).3  2t1. 
wary 
Mecha; Mon. 1-4) Local; pl. Sl (pr).; Ca(mp).; 3tl. 
Patan; Mon, 2-4 | Patan; 2-4 | Wis w. | SU (pr); 2th 
Bazar; Mon. Abhoj; a2 | ow, SSL (2ms).; Cs(nep).3 Vek. 
Sud.5,6.; 4tl; M.; dh. 
Deur: Tue. 2-0 | Deur; 2-0 [ naw. | QSL (pe); pyt.s Cs (e).: 
4tl.3 gym.; ch, 
| Dahivadi; Mon, 3-0 | Dahivadi;> 3-0 | n. St (pr). pyts 3tl; mq. 
Vavarhite; Sat. 6-0 | Local; warn. | Spr) pyt.: Cs (0).3 dtl. 
Mahahalesh-The. 11-0 wi W. | Si (pr).s 2f. 
war; | 
Malavadi; Sun, 3-0.) Dahivadi; 7-0 | rv. 3ti.: dh. 
JKatar- Sun, 2-0 WwW. Sl (pr). pyt.3  5ths mq; 
khatav ; gym.; ch; lib. 
Mahahale- ‘Tue. 6-0 | Mahabalesh-5-0 | pl. . Sl (pr): tl. 
shwar; wars 
Patan ; Mon. 4) ny W. | Sl (pe); Holi Paurnima 
fr. Phg. Sud. 15.; tl. 
Wai ; Mon, = 2-0 W.; rer | SL (pr); Cs (ce): Janubai 
fr. Vsk. Sud. 15.; 
dg.; dh. gym.; ch.; lib. 
Surnr ; Sun. 2-0 | Ozarde; 2-0 | W. Sl (pr).3  pytes 


4tl; 


gym.; ch.; lib.; 4Cch, 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 


‘Taluka abbreviation ; 


Village name in Deonagari. 


Bopolj ; PTN, ; 


Bopodi ; STA. ; 


Boragatv ; KRG, : 


Boragany ; STA, ; 


Boraganv Bk. ; 
TAT J. 
Boragiiv Kh. ; 


ararait 


ara 


arrears 


WAL ; 


WAL ; 


Rorajaivadi ; KRG. ; 


arcarearet 


Borakhal ; STA. ; 


aaa 


Borane ; STA.;  atviy 


Bory; KDT.. ; 


BRoriv ; WAL. ; 


Bothe : MAN, ; 


Budh: KTY.; 


Caceginiv ; KRD. ; 
Cakadev ; JVI. 


Caneali; KRG. ; 


Candak ; WAL 


Candavadi; WAT. ;  Tzaret 


arr 


ara) 


ara 


ata 


* q 


ara 
1 He 
Fat 


5 ater 


Direction ; 


Travelling 
distance. 
W. 17-0) 
Ss 14-0 
S.; 12--0 
S.; 9-0 
W.; 18-0 
Wes The 
NE,; 6-0 
EJ; 8-2 
Sy) 11-0, 
K. 9-0 
Wes 6-0 


NW. ; 15-0 


W.; 17-0 
W.; +0 
W.; 27-0 
N 6-0 
Se: §-0 
W. 8-0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop, ; 


Households ; Agricultural 


population. 
1.0; 158: 380; Vl, 
0.8; 566; 102; 565, 
2-8: 158: 241: 1107. 


: 1801; 


8; 3712; 


2°5: 1160; 
193; 109; 


3°88; 1011; 


4°0: 17052; 


913 860, 


Mi; 


343, 
143; 608, 


Ad; 
Ni; 


147. 
514, 


R88; 343. 


Wa; GOL, 


GST; 2740. 


SL; 1077 


214; 960, 


237 ; 1042, 


Post Office : 
Distance, ' 
Helwak ;° 3-0 
Parali; 10-0 
Reahimat- 4-0 
pur ; 
Local: 
Pancha- 4-4 
gani; : 
Pancha: 4-0 
gani ; 
Chiman- 1-0 
gaon ; 
Waduth; 2-0 | 
1 
Parali ; 3-0 | 


> 


Lonand; = 6- 


Pancha- 3-0 
Rani ; 
Malavadi; 5-0 
Local; aa 
| 
Ving ; 24) 
Bamnoli 16-0 
Kasabe ; 
Kinhi; 3-0 
Surur ; 4-0: 
Dhom ; 1-4 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Railway St. ; 


Weekly Bazar ; 


Distance, Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 
Karad ; 39-0 | Helwak; Wed. 
Satara Rd.; 2-6 | Parali ; Mon, 
Rahimat- +0 Rehimat- ‘Thu. 
pur; _ DUE; 
Rahimat- 8-0 | Nagthanc; Tue. 
pur ; 
Wathar; 38-4 | Panchagani: Tue. 
Wathar; 30-0 | Panchagani ; Tue. 
Koregaon; 6-0 | Koregaon; Mon, 
Satara Rd,: 4-0 | Waduth; Sat. 
Satara Rd,; 19-0 | Parali; Mon, 
Lonand ; 6-0 | Lonand ; Thu. 
Wathar; 27-0 | Panchagani ; Tue. 
Koregaon ; 29-0 | Malavadi: Sun. 
Koregaon ; 17-0 Mon. 
Karad ; 6-0 | Ving; Mon. 
Satara Rd.; 60-0 | Medha ; Mon, 
Satara Rd; 6-0 | Kinhi; Fri, 
Lonend; 27-0 | Surur : Sun, 
Wathar; 28-0 | Wai: Mon. 


3-0 


10-0 


3-0 


5 


| Motor Stand ; 
Distanco, 
: 
Stage ; 04 
Parali ; 8-0 
Rahimat- 40 
pur; 
O-1 
Pancha- 3-0 
gani's 
Chiman- 1-4 
gaon; 
2-4 
J-0 
Velang ; 1-0 


Dahivadi ; 14-0 


| Local ; 

‘ 

| 

Medha; 27-0 
Koregaon; 6-0 


959 


Drinking 
water | 
facilities. 


spr. 


w.; W. 


WwW. 


rv. 


rv. 


Tnstitutions and other 
information. 


81 (pr); Ambalhelshi 
Devi fr. Mg. Sud. 15.;t1. 
Sl (pr); Maruti fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15.3; 6th; gym. 
S) (pr); pyts Ca (mp). 
Balsiddha fr. Ct. Vad. 
6.3 3 tL; lib. 

881 (3 pr); Ca; 3 tl 
mq.; dh,; lib; Farming 
School. 

SI (pr).3 pvt.; 2 th. 


SI (pr).3 2 ths gym. 
S} (pr); 3 th: gym. 


SI (pr); Cs (0). 3 3 tl: 
gym.; ch, 

SI (pr).3 tL 

SI (pr).; Bhairavnath tr. 
Ct. Vad. 8.3 4 th; gvm.; 
oh; lib, 

pyt.: tl; gym. 


Sl (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp),; 
Natha fr. Me. Sud. 15.; 
3 id, 

281 (pr; m).; pyts Cs 
(o).; Hanuman fr. Ct. 
Sad. 15.5 Jt tds 3 mq; 
3 dg; gym.; ch. Iib,; 
2 Maternity homes. 

Sl (pr).; Cs (mp); 5 ths 
mq.3 gym. 

tl. 


Sl (pr); pyt.; 3 tl; M.; 
gym.; ch. 
Sl (pr); pyts Cs (¢).5 
4 tls: gym; oh. : 
SI (pr); Cs (o).5 
gym. 


3 tL; 


960 MAHARASHERA STATE GAZETIEER 


Village name in English : ‘Direction ; Area (Sq. me.) 3 Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Valuka abbreviation ; ‘Travelling | Houscholds ; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari. distance. population. 
Caphal ; PTN.; arms | NB; 19-0 | 5°3; 2687; 581; 2469. | Local; ee 
Capher ; PTN.; ‘arn v4) Wes 11-0] 2.83 172; 37; 17% | Helwak; 6-0 
Capholi ; PTN.; areet ..{No3  11-0/0.8; 101; 22; 101. | Patan; 9-0 
Garegativ; KRD.; ata ..| NW.; 13-0 | 7.033776; 769; 2742. | Local; 


Caturabet ; MHR.; FEE ..)8.; 18-0] 3.0; 213; 46; 213. | Mahaba- 10-0 
leshwar ; 


Cavanegvar ; KRG. ; wadeare ..| NW.;27-0/1.0; 147; 25; 140, | Sonake; 2-0 


3.3: 1850; 257; 1163. | Masur ; 3-0 


0.5; 107; 19; 107. | Mahahba- 6-0 
leshwar ; 


Cikhalh ; KRD.; freer ..| NY ato 


oY 

SU 
+ 

> 


Cikhal]; MHR.; faraet 
Cikhali ; STA. ; fara |S; 15-01 2.5; 708; 155; 702, | Paral; 10-0 


Gikhali; WAT. ; fact Lo] Wes 9-0 


to 


.8; 193%; 260; 1151. | Pancha.  ; 9-0 
gani. 
Cimanagaiv ;KRG. ; faroprig ..[ NE; 6-0 (11.0; 2650; 440; 2505. | Local; 

2.0; 12863 240; 1079. | Kahetca RE) 
Mahuli; 


Gificaner 8. Nimb ; STA. ; J.) Res 7-0 


Farad oy. far 


to 


Cificaner Vandan ; STA. ; JL Bes 6-0 


Fraat Feet 


5; 1379; 282; 1282. | Local; 


te 
wo 
=> 
Za 
D 
—_ 
ow 
a 
> 
> 
=) 


Cificang; STA.; Fray J) Wes 8-4 Kanher; 2-0 


Gindhavalj ; WAI; faeaty ..| SE.; 10-0] 1.8; 952; 223; 857. | Local; 7 


Cirambe ; PTN.; fare ..| NW.;22-0| 1.0; 251; 60; 249. | Helwak; 6-0 
Citall; KTV.; frat ..| SE.; 19-0 [14.0; 3019; 678; 2859. | Locad ; 
| 


Railway St. ; 


Distance. 
Masur ; 11-0 
Karad ; 32-0 
Karad ; 34-0 
Masur ; 6-0 
Wathar; 48-0 
Wathar ; 3-0 
Masur ; 4-0 
Wathar; 46-0 
Satara Rd.; 26-0 
Wathar; 28-0 
Koregaon; 6-0 
Koregaon; 5-0 


Rahimatpur; 6-0 


Satara Rd.; 19-0 


Wathar; 16-0 

Karad; 42-0 

Rahimat- 36-0 
pur ; 


Vi 5730—6) 


Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Distance, 

Local ; Thu, 
Helwak ; Wed. 
Patan ; Mon. 
Looal ; Sat. 
Mahabale- Tue 

shwar ; 
Pimpodo Sun. 

BE.; 
Masur ; Wed. 
Mahahalesh- Tue, 

war ; 
Parali ; Mon 
Panchagani; Tue. 
Koregeon; Mon 
Satara; Sun. 
Targaon; Wed. 
Kanher; Tue. 
Bhuinj; Sat. 
Helwak; Wed. 
Local ; Tue. 


10-0 


3-0 


5-0 


2-0 


2-0 


1-0 


6-0 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance, 
Local ; 
0-1 
Mahabale- 11-0 
shwar; 
Mahabale- 5-0 
shwar 3 
Parati ; 9-0 


Panchagani; 1-0 


Satara 50 

Local *. 
o-1 

Helwak; 6-0 


oe 


Drinking 
water 
facilities. 


tv.; W. 


N; spr. 


W.sw.3n 


rv. 


rv.; Ww. 


961 


Institutions and other 
information, 


6 SI (5 pr; m).;  pyt.; 
2 Ca (c).; Ram fr. Ct. 
Sud. 9; 8 tL, M.; mq; 
gym; ch; 2 lib; 2 dp.; 
Temple of God Shri Ram, 


81 (pr).; tl. 

Chaphai Devi fr, Ct. Sud. 
7.3 th 

5S] (pr; ms h).; pyt.; 
Ca (mp).; Maruti fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15.; 16 tl; mq; 
dh.; gym.; ch,; 3 lib, 
Sl (pr); pyt.; Navalai 
Devi fr. Mg. Sud. 4.; 2 tl, 

Sl) (pr).; Chavaneshwar 
fr, Aan. Vad. 9.; tl, 

Sl (pr).; pyt.; 7 tl; My 
mq.; gym.; 2 lib, 

S} (pr).; pyt.; 2 #1, 


Sl (pr).; danai fr. Mg. 
Sud. 11,; 2 th; gym. 
81 (pr).; pyt.; Ca (mp).; 5tl 


Sl (pr); pyt, Ca (mp). s 
3tl, gym.; ch.; lib. 

Sl (m).; 28c.; (mp; mis); 
Bhairav fr. Ct. Vad. 4.; 
2tl.; M. 

281 (2pr).; Maruti fr. Ct. 
Vad. 15.; 4t1.; mq.; gyme 
lib.; 2dp. 

Sl (pr).; Cs (mp. Group). 
Vardhini fre Mg. Vad.13.5 
4tL; gym. 

SI (pr).; Navalai fr. (Vak. 
Sud,15).; 3 th; lib, 

81 (pr).; tl. 

Sl (pr); pyt.; Cs (mnp).; 
6tl.; mq.; dg.; dh.; gym.; 
ch,; lib.; dp. 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households ; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari. distance, population, 
| 
Citeghar ; PTN.; fatax N.; 40/0.5; 100; 23; 987. | Patan; 5-0 
Copadi; PTN.; ‘aret SE,; 5-0) 1.5; 1077; 225; 901, | Patan; 4-0 
Coride ; KTV.; wae -.|S.; 12-0] 5.8; 1373; 265; 1282, | Mhasurne; 4-0 
Corambe; JVL.; wriF W.; 1-2] 1:8; 181; 38; 174. | Medha; 2-0 
Core; KRD,; Wr .. {8.3 16-0 | 7-0; 2486; 505; 2126. | Pal; 2-0 
Dabhe Mohan ; JVL. ; W.; 32-0 1-283 169; 35; 166. | Mahaba- 6.0 
are wet teshwar ; 
Dabhe Dabhakar ; JVL.; W.; 32-0) 4°38; 129; 28; 129. | Mahaba. 6-0 
art ana leshwar ; 
Dadholj ; PTN.; arate | NEL; 25-0} 2-0; 527; 115; 526. | Chafal: 5-0 
Dahiginv ; KRG.; afenia Nes 17-0} 48; 954; 185; 885. | Deur; 2-0 
Dahjvad ; STA.; tae W-; 9-01 08; 421; 105; 393. | Satara; 2-0 
Dahivadi ; MAN. ;  afgarét K.; 0-2 [15°38 ; 4057; 748; 2604. | Local; 
Dahyat; WAT.; zene W.; 12-0) 1°0; 345; 71; 313. | Mahaba- 7-0 
leshwar; 
Dalamodi; KTV.; araxter E.; 4-0] 2-8; 662; 99; 508. | Vaduj; 4-0 
Dalavadi; PHL. ; easy 8.; | 8-01 6°0; 567; 118; 559. | Phaltan; 10-0 
Dambhevadi ; KTV. ; arijargt..| NE.; 7-0] 3-8; 766; 137; 682, | Katar. 3-0 
khatav ; 
Danavalj ; MEHR. ; etraet E.; 11-0| 0-8; 221; 61; 217. | Panchagani;7-0 
Dangareghar ; JVL.; eityx..| W.; 6-0} 0-8; 412; 75; 410, Medha; 6-0 
Daparavadi ; JVL.;  ayzarét.. | N.; 13-0 | 0-8; 264; 57; 269. Panchagani ;2-4 
Darajai; KTV.; zone NW.; 6-4] 18; 468; 87; 453. | Khatav; 4-0 


SS See. 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Railway St. ; 


Distance, 
Karad; 30-0 
Karad; 16-0 
Rahimat- 17-0 

pur ; 


Satara Rd,; 26-0 


9-0 


Masur; 


Satara Rd,; 45-0 


Satara Rd.; 45-0 


Masur; 15-0 
Wathar; 2-0 
Satara Rd.; 12-0 
Koregaon; 28-0 
Wathar; 32-0 
Koregaon; 27-0 
Adarki; 10-0 


Koregaon; 31-0 
Wathar; 35-0 
Satara Rd., 32-0 


Satara Rd., 26-4 


Koregaon ; 20-0 


Weekly Bazar ; 


Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 
Patan; Mon. 
Patan; Mon. 
Mhasurne; Tue. 
Mecha; Mon, 
Pal; Sun, 


Mahabalesh- Tue. 


war; 


Mahabalesh- Tue. 


war; 

Chafal; Thu. 
Deur; Tue, 
Satara; Sun. 
Local ; Mon. 


Mahabalosh-Tue. 
war; 


Sat. 
Phaltan; Sun, 
Sun 
Wai; Mon 
Medha; Mon. 
Humgaon; Sun 
Khatav; Tue. 
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Motor Stand ; |Drinking! Institutions and other 


Distance, water information, 
facilities, 

5-0 | Patan; 5-0 | spr. tl. 

4-0 | Adul; 1-0 | Warv. | Sl (pr).; Jyotirling fr. Ct, 
Vad. 6.; 3th. 

4-0 W.; w. | Sl (pr); Ca(p).; Bhairay-~ 
nath fr. Ct. Vad. 8.; 3th: 
M.; mq ; dg. 

2-0; Satara 0-2} W. th 

Mahabu- 
leshwar 
Rd.; 

2-0) Pal.; 3-0; W.; w.| Sl (pr); pyt.; Cs (mp).; 

5tl. 

6=0/~ Mahabale- 16-0| W. SI (pr).; pyt.; 2ti. 

shwar; 

6-0! Mahabale- 16-0) rv.; spr.) Sl (pr).; 2t2. 

shwar; 

5-0} Chafal; 5-0} spr.; we} SI] (pr).; Ca(o).: 4tl.; gyms 
lib, 

2-0} Wathar; - 3-0] rv. SI (pr).; pyt.; 5tl.; gym. 

2-0} Parali; 30 w. Sl (pr); 2tl. 

a Local ; tv. 281 (pr;m).; pyt.; Ca(mp).; 
Siddhanath fr. Ct, Vad. 
3.; bth; M.; mq; 2dh.; 
gym.; ch,; lib.; 4dp. 

7-0) Panchagani; 6-0) n. 3th. 

4-0) w.; str.| Sl (pr).; pyt.; Hanuman 
fr, Ct. Sud. 15.; 4 tL; 
gym.; ch. 

10-0 3-0| rv. $1 (pr).: Cs (c).; Shri Sid- 
heshwar fr. Ct. Vad. 15.; 
3th. 

3-0} Katar-kha- 3-0, w. 8] (pr).; pyt.; Shri Shankar 

tav; fr. Sen. Sud. 12.; BtL; ch. 

15-0 Pancha- 3-0] W. SI (pr).; tl. 

gani; 
6-0| Kelghar; 3-0) W.; rv.) Sl (pr),, 2tl. 
6-4; Pancha- 2-0 W. SI (pr).; tl. 
gani; 
4-0) w. Sl(pr).; Shri Darya devi 


VF 5730—6la 


fr. Srn. Sud, 14; 3¢l. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households ; Agricultural 
Village name in Deonagari. distance. population. 
Dare; MHR.; at W.; 34)1:8; 62; 15; 61 
Dare Bk. ; JVL.; aq, NE.; 4-0] 2:0; 809; 173; 794, 
Dare Bk.; STA.; at. ..{ We; 20] 1:8; 627; 122; a9. 
Dare Kh.; JVL,; at a E.; 94/15; 492; 108; 488, 
Dare Kh.; STA.; a a@ W.; O4/1°3; 175; 34; 84, 
Dare Tarf Paralj ; STA. ; W.; 60)1:5; 258; 62; 235. 
at TH Teast 
Dare Tarf Tamb ; JVI. ; SW.511-0.)1-85. 261; 68; 261. 
Daruj ; KTV.; zea ..| SEL; 6-4 )3-8; 1211; 217; 1121. 
Dasavadi; WAI; zaaret W.; 8-0/0-8; 213; 48; 206. 
Datevadi; KTV.; arearet SE.; 11-0 | 4:5; 402; 80; 317. 
Davari; PTN.; stat SE.; 9-611:5; 450; 987; 449. 
Dastan ; PTN.; wea NW.; 20-0 / 0-8; 117; 26; 117, 
Deganv; STA.; 2@nfe E.; 6-0 | 7°38; 2847; 513; 2023. 
Deganv ; WAI.; 2a E.; 12-0] 0-5; 1268; 259; 1125. 
Dehur ; JVL.; ag S.; 20-0] 8-3; 182; 39; 165, 
Deoghar Tarf Patan ; PTN. ; N.; 3010-2; 24; 6; 24, 
STAT TH WET 

Deravan ; PTN,; eau ..| NEL; 21-0 | 8-0; 1285; 276; 1218, 
Deur; KRG.; az NW. ; 14-0 | 4-8; 1810; 268; 1505, 
Devali; MHR.; 2aait SE.; 11-0| 2-5; 395; 70; 307. 
Devaghar T. Helavak; PTN.; | E.; 25-0/0-1; 48; 9; 48. 


aaa TH Boar 


a a a rs en 


Post Office ; 
Distance, 
Mahaba- 5-0 

leshwar ; 

Kudal; 4-0 
Satara ; 2-0 
Saigaon; 0-4 
Satara ; 2-0 
Satara ; 60 
Bamnoli 14 
Kasabeo ; 

Khatav; 3-0 


Panchagani ; 2-0 


Mayani; 65-0 
Marali ; 2-0 
Helwak; 65-0 
Local ; 

Local ; .e 
Medha; 26-0 
Patan ; 3-0 
Chafal ; 1-4 
Local ; 
Mahaba- 65-0 

leshwar ; 

Helwak; 12-0 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; i 
Distance, Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 
Wathar; 45-0 | Mahabale- Tue. 5-0 
shwar ; 
Satara Rd,; 30-0 | Kudal ; Wed. 4-0 
Satara Rd,; 12-0 | Satara ; Sun. 2-0 
Satara Rd.; 21-0 | Anewadi; — Fri. 1-0 
Satara Rd.; 12-0 | Satara ; Sun. 2-0 
Satara Rd.; 16-0 | Satara ; Sun. 6-0 
Satara Rd.; 35-4 | Medha; Mon. 1044 
Koregaon; 19-0 | Khatav ; Tue. 3-0 
Wathar; 28-0] Panchagani; Tue. 2~0 
Koregaon ; 34-0 | Mayani; Sun.. 5-0 
Karad ; 21-0 | Sulewadi; Sun. 23-0 
Karad ; 41-0 | Helwak ; Wed. 5-0 
Rahimat- 9-0 | Satara ; Sun. 2-0 
pur ; 

Wathar; 12-0) Bhuinj; Sat. 3-0 
Satara Rd.; 51-0 | Medha ; Mon. 26-0 
Karad ; 26-0 } Patan ; Mon. 3-0 
Masur ; 13-0 | Chafal; Thu. 1-4 
Wathar ; 3-0 | Local; Tue. 

Wathar; 43-0 | Mababalesh- Tue. 5-0 

war; 
Karad ; 49-0 | Helwak ; Wed. 12-0 
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Motor Stand; {Drinking| Institutions and other 
Distance. water information. 
facilities. 
Mahabale- Ww. S! (pr); Hanuman fr; 
shwar; Ct, Sud.15.; 41. 
ae |W Sl (pr).; pyt.; Ca (mp); 
Zaroji fr. Ct, Sud.6.; StL; 
sym. 
3-0) w.;n. | Sl(pr).; Janaidevi fr, Fig, 
Sud.9.; 2t1. 
w. Sl (pr).; 2t1. 
2-0 | n. Pisaidevi fr. Ct. Vad. 9; 
2th. 
4-0 | W. 31 (pr).; tl. 
Medha;— 11-0} W. Sl (pr).; tl. 
str.; w. | Sl (pr).; pyt.; Hanuman 
fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 5th, 
mg.; dh. gym; lib.; 
dp. 
SI (pr). 
W. Sl(pr).; 2th; mq; gym, 
Sulewadi; 3-0 | W.; w. | SI (pr); Siddheshwar fr. 
Ct. Sud. 9.; 2t1, 
Helwak; 5-0 | rv. SI(pr).3 tl. 
3-0 | W.; w. | SI (pr).; 2Cs (2¢).5 
Bahirideo fr. Ot, Sud 
11; 461; lib, 
W. SI (pr). pyt.; atl; 
mq.; lib. 
Medha; 20-0 | rv.; spr] SI (pr).; tl. 
Patan ; 3-0 | w. 
Stage ; 0-2 |} W.; n. | 28] (2pr).; pyt.; Ca (c).; 
4tl,; 2gym.; lib. 
rv.;n. | 281(pr,m).; pyt.; Ca(c).; 
Bhairava fr. Ct. Sud.12.; 
mq.; dh.; ch.; lib.; Cch,; 
Bhosle Palace. 
Mahabale- 12-0 | W. Sl(pr).; pyt.; Someshwar 
shwar ; fr. Mg. Sud. 10.; 2th 
Helwak; 12-0 | rv.: 2th. 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbroviation ; 


Direction ; 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Post office ; 


Travelling | Houscholds ; Agricultural Distance. . 
Village name in Deonagari. distance. population, 
Devasare; JVL.; 2aaqt W.; 10-0} 1-0; 168; 39; 168 | Mahaba- 6-0 
leshwar ; 
Devapir; MAN. ; ary E.; 22-0) 43; 490; 95; 452. | Mhaswad; 4-0 
Dhikani; MAN. ; areviy SW.; 14-0] 7-5; 690; 161; 640. | Mhaswad; 8-0 
Dhamaner ; KRG.; srarit S.; 7-8 | 2-8; 1407; 287; 1027. | Local; 
Dhimanj; MAN. ; aratt E.; 13-0] 4-8; 864; 80; 351. | Mhaswad; 6-0 
Dhamanj ; PTN. ; araciy S.; 40-0 | 4-8; 2545; 516; 2440, | Local; 
| 
{ 
Dhanakal ; PTN. ; UTAH ..| W.; 18-0) 2-3; 209; 65; 201. | Helwak; 3-0 
Dhanakavidj ; JVL.; grHars¥..8.; 5-0 | 0-8; 165 ; 39; 165. | Medha; 6-0 
Dhandeghar: MHR.; sisax ..) E.; 140 | 1°35; 432 5 90; 348. | Pancha — 1-0 
| | gani ; 
Dharadev ; MHR.; 9 srceq ) S53 9-0).0°5; 122; 25; 122. | Mahaba- 10-0 
leswar ; 
Dharapiri ; KTV.; sareargt NW.; all 657; 180; 610. | Khatav; 3-0 
Dhavadagi ; STA.; araeaft NW.3 8-0) 1°8; 832; 171; 648. | Local; 
Dhavade ; PT'N.; sag 8; 80] 2°3; 300; 69; 300. | Morgiri; 2-0 
Dhavadi; WAI.; ast N.; 6-0 | 5-0; 1020; 204; 1002. | Wai; 5-0 
Dhaval ; PHL.; gaz NW. ; 11-0 | 7-3; 1560; 314; 1391. | Phaltan; 71-0 
Dhavall ; JVL.;  araat SE.; 7-4/1:3; 76; 19; 76. | Medha; 8-0 
Dhivalj; STA.; rast W.; 21-0] 1-8; 154; 48; 154. | Parali; 8-0 
Dhavalj; WAI.; wast W.; 12-0] 0°5; 140; 28; 140. | Pancha. 3-0 
gani; 
Dhayati; PTN.; aaet NE.; 23-0} 13; 205; 68; 295, | Chafal; 5-0 
Dhebevadi ; PTN.; daaret S.; 14-4] 158; 471; 87; 162. | Local; 
Dhokavale ; PTN.; @terae ..| E.; 22-0] 2-5; 151; 83; 151. | Helwak; 15-0 
Dhondevadi ; KTV.; saret..; 8.; 120 | 5-8; 854; 172; 829. | Mayani; 3-0 
Dhom ; WAI.; wa W.; 60} 2-0; 1006; 173; 948. | Local; 


SATARA DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; (Drinking; Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. water information. 
Distance. facilities. 
Satara Rd.; 36-0 | Mahabalesh- Tue. 6-0 rv. Sl (pr).; th. 
war 
Koregaon; 55-0 | Mhaswad; Wed. 4-5 | Mbaswad; 4-0 | W. 281 (pr; m).; Cs (c). 
Koregaon ; 41-0 | Mhaswad; Wed. 8-0) Divad ; 5-0 | win Sl (pr).; 4tl.; ch. 
Rahimat- 0-4! Rahimat- Tue, 4-0 | Local; rv. Sl (pr); pyt.; 461; mq.; 
pur; pur; dh.; gym.; ch.; 2lib, 
Koregaon ; 30-0 | Mhaswad; Wed, 6-0] Palashi; 3-0 | W. SI (pr).; th. 
Karad ; 20-0 | Local ; Mon. Stage ; w.; W. | 381 (pr).; pyt; Cs (0). 
Bhairavdevi fr, Ct. Vad 
4; 3 th; mq; gym; 
2 Tib. 
Karad ; 39-0 | Helwak; Wed. 3-0 | Helwak; 9 5-0 | spr. th. 
Satara Rd.; 21-0 | Medha ; Mon. 6-0 rv. Sl(pr).; 241, 
Wathar; 27-0} Wai; Mon. 7-0 | Pancha- 1-4 [6 tl; gym. 
gani; 
Wathar; 38-0 | Mahabale- Tue. 10-0) Mahabale-~ 9-0 | spr. Sl(pr).; tl. 
shwar ; shwar; 
Koreguon; 18-0] Khatav; Tue. 3-0 SI (pr); pyt.; Balubai 
fr, Ct. Sud. 5. 3 th 
Satara Rd.; 17-0 | Kanher; Tue. 3-0} Kanher; 3-0 | t.;  w.;} Sl (pr); Waghaidevi fr. 
Ww. Ct. Sud. 165,; 39 th; 
gym.;lib. (Bhargavaram. 
fr. Srn 1 to 10), 
Karad ; 19-0 | Morgiri; Thu. 2-0 ’ W. SI (pr).; tl. 
Wathar; 25-0 | Wai; Mon, 5-0 W. Sl (pr); pyt.; Stl; gym.; 
ch. 
Adarki; 10-0 | Phaltan; Sun. 7-0 e 1-2 | str, 881 (3pr).; Cs.; Stl; M.; lib. 
Satara Rd.; 34-0 | Medha; Mon. 8-0 | Kelghar; 3-0; W. 241, 
Satara Rd.; 24-0 | Parali; Mon. 8-0 ve 18-0 | str. tl. 
Wather; 28-0 | Panchagani; Tue. 3-0 | Wai; 12-0 | rv. 2), 
Masur; 20-0 | Chafal; Thu, 5-0 | Chafal; 5-0 | W. SI (pr).; 2th; lib. 
Karad; 53-0 | Local; Tue. Local ; Ww. 281 (pr;h).; 3th; M.; lib.; 
2dp. 
Karad; 52-0 | Helwak; Wed, 15-0 12-0 | str. 81 (pr).; i. 
Koregaon; 37-0 | Mayani; Sun. 3-0 a W. SI (pr).; pyt.; 2t1. 
Wathar; 26-0 | Wai; Mon, 5-0 | Local ; rv. Sl (pr).; pyt.; Bahizdev fr. 


Phg. Vad.; 5th; Qdb. 


gym.; lib.; dp. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; Direction ; Ares (Sq. ma.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households ; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari. distance. population. 
Dhoroéi ; PTN. ; @aeait S.; 14-0] 2-0; 802; 154; 761. | Tarale; 3-0 
Dhiladev ; MAN.; ‘qaea E,; 22-0] 7-8; 346; 76; 297. | Mhaswad; 5-0 
Dhumilavadi; KRG. ; .{N.3 7-0} 2°0; 917; 177; 482. | Satara Rad. ; 3-0 
TATSaTSY 
Dicoli; PTN.; featat : 3°3; 167; 36; 167, | Holwak; 17-0 
Dighavale ; STA.; fara LL 08 4; 1; 4 | Parali; 6-0 
Diskal; KTV.; feeaa NW. ; 22-0 |16°8; 4193; 801; 4013. | Local; a 
Diksi; PTN.; feet Sry 10-003; 108; 24; 92. | Morgiri; 3-01 
Divad; MAN.; faaz .| BE.; 13-0) 8-0; 1214, 310; 969. | Mahswad; 5-0 
Divadev ; JVL.; fata NW.; 3-0!0:8; 289; 62; 289. | Medha; 2-0 
Divasi Bk. ; PTN. ; rach a. SE.; 4-0 | 0°3; 1825; 313; 1371. | Babule; 3-0 
Divasi Kh. ; PIN. ; bie as Ni; 10-0 | 4:8; 580; 122; 580, | Patan; 9-0 
Dodani; JVL.; ater W.; 28-0163; 75; 15; 75. | Mahaba- 16-0 
leshwar ; 
Doleganv ; STA. ; Satta Sy 70113; 577; 108; 418. | Nagthanc; 4-0 
Dudhagahv ; MHR.; ga SE.; 9-0[1°8; 193; 45; 82 | Mahabae 7-0 
leshwar ; 
Dudhebavi ; PHL.; gaaTat NW.; 8-0] 7:5; 1523; 289; 1391. | Local; 
Dudhosi; MHR.; qatatt J W.; 7-0} 1:8; 88; 18; 82. | Mahaba- 5-0 
leshwar ; . 
Dughi; KRG.; gf ..[ S35 40] 2-0; 692; 148; 608. | Rahimat- 40 
pur; 
Duicivadi ; WAL. ; geatargt..[ Nw.; 84/05; 90; 22; 90. | Wai; 10-0 
Dund; JVL.; ..|S3 6-0} 1:3; 300; 72; 207. | Medha; 3-0 
Dusere; KRD.; 38% {8.3 10-0 | 165; 1418; 281: 1259. | Vadgaon 1-4 
Haveli; 
Dusile; PIN.; gard No; 35-4) 1:0; 284; 52; 278. | Chafal; 5-0 
Ekambe ; KRG.; waa SE.; 5-0 }11-8; 1718; 383; 1532. | Local; 
Ekasal ; KRG.; ware .| Ss 20) 2:8; 907; 179; 901. | Koregaon; 2-4 


SATARA DISTHICT 


Railway St. ; 


Distance. 
Targaon; 11-0 
Pandhar- 32-0 

pur; 


Satara Rd.; 


Karad; 


Satara Rd; 


Koregaon; 


Karad; 
Koregnon; 


Satara Rd; 
Karad; 


Karad; 
Padali; 


‘Vargaon; 


Wathar; 


Lonand; 


Wathar; 


3-0 
54-0 
22-0 
12-0 


12-0 
40-0 


28-0 
15-0 


34-0 
48-0 


14-0 


47-0 


25-0 


43-0 


Rahimatpur; 4-0 


Wathar; 
Satara Rd.; 


Shenoli; 


Targaon ; 


Koregaon ; 


Koreguaon ; 


30-0 
3-0 


3-4 


10-0 


7-0 


2-4 


Weekly Bazar ; 


Bazar Day ; 
Distance, 


Mbaswad; Wed. 


Padali; Wed, 
Helwak; Wed. 
Parali; Mon, 
Local; Wed. 
Morgiri; Thu, 
Mhaswad; Wed. 
Medha; Mon. 
Marul Tarf = Fri, 
Haveli; 
Patan; Mon, 


Mahabalesh-Tue. 
war; 


Nagthane; Tues. 
Mahabalesh-Tue, 
war; 
Bazar; Sat. 
Mahnbalesh-Tue. 
war} 
Rahimatpur;Thu, 
Wai; Mon. 
Medha; Mon, 
Vadgaon Mon. 
Haveli; 
Tarale ; Sat. 
Koregaon ; Mon. 
Koregaon ; Mon. 


3-0 


5-0 
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Motor Stand; {Drinking} Institutions and other 
Distance. water information. 
facilities, 

Tarale ; 3-0 | was 0 SI (pr).: Cs (c).; Mahashi- 
varatra fr. Mg. Sud.14,; 
3t).; gym.; lib. 

Satara- 0-2 | n.; W. | Si(pr).; Dhuloba fr. Ct. 

Pandhar- Sud.16.; 2th 
pur Rd, ; 
Satara Rd.; 2-0 | W. SI (pr).; pyt.s 2th. 
w, SI (pr); th. 
DESERTED, 
w. 281 (pr;h).; pyt.; 22t1; 
! M.; 2mq.; dg.; ch.; lib. 
ini eee | Ww. | 

Local; 14 | W.;n, | SI (pr).; pyt.; Stl; mq,; ch. 

Madurdi; 2-0 | pl. 261. 

Bahule; 3-0 | W.;w 281 (prjm).; 2th. 

Patan; 9-0 | n. SI (pr).; pyt.; tl; M. 

Medha; 28-0 | W. tl. 

Walse; 1-0 | str, Sl (pr).; Cs (c).; Hanuman 
fr. ct. sud, 15 4th; ch. 

Mahaba- 8-0} spr. SI (pr).; Dudhai Devi fr. 

leshwar; Mg. Sud. 9.; dtl. 
x W.; w.; | Sl (m).; 2Ca (mp;wv),; 5th; 
str. M.; mq; gym.; ch; lib; 

Mahaba- 8-0| W. SI (pr).; tl. 

leshwar; 

w.3 0 St (pr); pyt.; 2th; gym. 

Wai; 10-0 | rsr, 2tl, 

pl. SI (pr).; pyt.; 3tL; gym. 
rv, Sl (pr).; pyt.; 2t.; lib. 

Tarale ; 5-0} W. $1] (pr).; Jalai Devi fr. 
Phg. Sud. 10.3; 4 tL 

Koregaon; 5-0 | W.; w. | SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c).5 
4th; gym.; ch.; lib. 

Local ; w. Sl (pr); pyt.3 2th: 


gym.; lib. 
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Village name in English ; | Direction ; 


STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; | Travelling | Households ; Agricultural 
Village name in Deonagari. distance. population. 
Ekasar ; WAL; wat W.; 30]1:8; 727; 184; 581. 
Enphil ; KTV.; Wa E.; 9-0 | 68; 1564; 240; 1337, 
Erandal ; MHR.; weeTe E.; 6-0] 0-5; 138; 31; 134, 
Gadhavakhop ; PTN,; W.; 18-0] 1:8; 281; 60; 268. 
WTSTaTT ‘ 
Gajavadi ; STA.; asraTst W.; 5-0] 08; 630; 197; 566. 
Gadhavali; JVL.; areaet W.; 10-0] 1-0; 170; 41; 167, 
Galadev ; JVL.; aa2ea Li) Wes 6-0] 0-8; 80; 213 80. 
Gangoti; MAN.; watt EL; 20-07} #3; 495; 122; 468. 
Gaiije; JVL.; whet W.; 2-0) 33; 709; 188; 701. 
Garavade ; PIN. ; azaré SE.; 12-0 | 2:5; 1308; 261; 1238 
Gavadi; JVL.; wast W.; 3-0} 143; 569; 101; 513 
Gavadi; STA.; a1ast | We 7-0 362; 72; 309 
Gavadhosi ; JVL.; aaa W.; 19-0) 1:8; 280; 77; 279 
Ghanav ; PTN.; ara N.; 6-0] 13; 249; 52; 293 
Ghanavi; PTN.; arrat ..| NW.; 9-4] 3°8; 282; 80; 280. 
Ghatamatha ; PTN.; 9rearaT..| W.; 19-0/0°8; 44; 10; 44, 
Ghatavan; STA.; 9fzam ..) SW.; 15-0105; 56; 10; 56. 
Ghavari ; MHR.; sat .o{ 8.3 7-0] 13; 2415 SL; 186 
Gheradategad ; PTN. ; W.; 4-4)1°3; 95; 21; 94. 
AUaTTS 
Ghera-Kelafija ; WAT. ; W.; 15.0] 20; 185; 27; 135 
aT RAAT 
Ghoganv ; KRD.; wa SW.; 16-0 | 4°3; 1043; 209; 1020. 
Ghonasapir ; MHR.; Wrage...) S.; 140/10; 98; 17; 97. 
Ghonasi; KRD.; art N.; 5-0} 0°8; 412; 50; 395. 


Post Office ; 
Distance, 


Wai; 4-0 
Pusegaon; 2-0 


Mahaba- 4-0 
leshwar ; 


Helwak; 5-9 


Parali ; 1-0 

Bamnoli 1-0 
Kasabe ; 

Medha ; 6-0 


Mhaswad ; 3-0 


M a; 2-0 
Bahule; 0-2 


Medha; 3-0 


Bamnoli 8-0 
Kagabe ; 
Patan ; 6-0 


Tarale ; 8-0 
Helwak; 5-0 


Parali ; 9-0 
Mahaba- 7-0 
leshwar 3 


Patan ; 4-0 | 
Wai; 5-0 
Yelgaon:> 2-4 
Mahaba- 12-0 


leshwar ; 
Umbraj; 5-0 


SATARA DISTRICT ~ 
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Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; ; Motor Stand; | Drinking) Institutions and other 
Distance, Bazar Day ; | Distance. water information. 
Distance. facilities, 

Wathar; 24-0 | Wai; Mon. 4-0 W.;rv.| Sl(pr).; pyt.; 4tL; gym; 

Koregaon ; 34-0 | Puscgaon; Sun. 2-0 str. 281. (pr); pyt.; Stl; 
mq.; dg.; gym. 

Wathar; 44-0 , Mahabale- Tue. 7-0 | Machurar; 3-0 | W. Sl(pr).; tl. 

shwar; 

Karad ; 40-0 | Helwak; Wed. 5-0 3-0 | rv.; W.) Sl(pr).; tl. 

Satara Rd.; 17-0 | Parali; Mon. 1-0, Parali; 1-0 | W. Sl(pr).; 3tl.; gym. 

Padali; 32-0 | Medha; Mon. 80/| Medha; 10-0} rv. tl. 

Satara Rd,; 32-0 } Medha; Mon. 6-0]! Medha; 6-0 | rer.;rv.) Galeshwar fr. Kt. Sud 
14.3 201. 

Korogaon ; 54-0 | Mhaswad ; Wed. 3-0.) Mhaswad; 4-0 | W.;n. | SI (pr).; 2t1; gym. 

Satara Rd.; 27-0 | Medha ; Mon. 2-0} Medha; 3-0 | W. SI (pr); pyt. Bhairav 
fr. Pgh. Vad, 7; 3tl.; 
M.; lib. 

Karad; 15-0 | MarulT. Fri. 0-2 | Bahule; 2-0 | W.;spr.| SI (pr). pyt.; Cae); 

Haveli Ganapati fr. Sm. Sud. 

9.; 4tl.; mq.; gym.; lib. 

Satara Rd.; 29-0 | Medha; Mon. 3-0 W. Sl (pr).; pyt.; tl. ; 

1-0 | w. Sl (pr).; 461. 

Satara Rd.; 40-0 | Medha; Mon, 14-0 | Medha; 19-0 | rv.; spr.| 2t1. 

Karad ; 31-0 | Patan ; Mon. 6-0 | Patan; 6-0 | rv, Si (pr); Nath fr. Ct. 
Sud. 11; 2tl, 

Karad ; 31-0 | Tarale ; Sat. 8-0 nh Sl (pr).; 2t). 

Karad ; 39-0 | Helwak; Wed. &-0| Helwak; 6-0] n. 

Satara Rd.; 25-0 ; Parali; Mon. 9-0 | Parali; 9-0 ! rer. Devi fr. Psh. 4.; tl. 
Wathar; 47-0 | Mahabalesh- Tuc. 7-0 | Mahabale- 9-0 pl.; t. Bhairoba fr. Mg. Sud. 3.; 
war; shwar ; 2 ti. 

Karad ; 25-0 | Patan ; Mon. 4-0 n, 
Wathar; 36-0 | Wai; Mon. 5-0 spr. Fort, 
Karad ; 19-0 | Yelgaon; Thu. 2-4 Ww. SI (pr); pyt.; Cs(nep),; 
8tl.; gym.; 3Cch, 
Wathar; 52-0 | Mahabalesh- Tue. 12-0 | Mahabale- 16-0 | apr. 2tl.; Pandav Lake. 
war; shwar; 
Masur ; 4-0} Umbraj; Mon. 5-0 rv. Sl (pr).; pyt.; Janubai 


fr. Vsk. Sud. 5.; 2th; 
gym. 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


Ghot ; PTN.; az 
Ghotil; PTN.; éte 


Giravi; PHL.; fired 


Godavali; MHR.; afreaer 


Godeli; STA.; 71st ss 


Gogave; JVL.; 7714 


Gojeganv ; PTN.; w?hinta 
Gojeganv ; STA.; Wits 


Gokhali; PHL. ; wast 


Gokul T. Helavak ; PTN. ; 
WD Th BsATH 

Gokul T. Patan ; PTN. ; 
MHS TH WET 

Goleganv ; WAI.; matte 


Goleswar ; KRD.; a7at 


Golewidi; WAI.; m#atet 


Gondavale Bk. ; MAN. ; 
WIS {. 


Gondavale Kh. ; MAN. ; 
Teas ae 


X) 


Gondemal ; JVI. ; 


array 


Goptj ; KTV.; whys 


Gondi; KRD. ; 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Areu (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Post Office ; 


Travelling | Households ; Agricultural Distance. 
distance. population. 
S.; 16-0} 5°5; 1381; 306; 1853. | Tarale; 3-0 
3°8; 755; 161; 716. | Dhebewadi ;5-0 
8-0 | 19°8; 2320; 403; 2023. | Local; 

E.; 13-0} 1:3; 366; 79; 325, | Panchagani ;1-0 

E.; 0-3 } Part of municipal area. . 

W.; 8-0 15; 448; 102; 402. Bamnoli 8-0 

Kasabe ; 

NW. ;23-078°3; 925; 216; 890. | Helwak; 10-0 

Ee3 7-0} 1:0; 506; 105; 453. | Tasgaon; 1-0 

NE. ; 14-0 '( 5°3; 1686; 334; 1406. | Gunware; 5-0 

W.; 18-0} 2-8; 277; 74; 245. | Helwak; 2-0 

8.3 8-071 1°8; 260; 49; 2586. Morgiri ; 4-0 

W.; 18-0) 1:3; 104; 21; 104. | Mahaba- 3-05 
leshwar ; 

SE.; 3-0{ 2°5; 1125; 206; 769. | Karad; 3-0 

W.; 16-0] 1°8; 237; 48; 190. | Mahaba- 4-0 
loshwar ; 

K.; 3-4 | 98; 2352; 537; 1653. | Local; 

E.; 6-0 | 9:0; 1214; 220; 991. | Gondavale 2-0 

Budruk ; 

SW.; 5-0/1°0; 11L; 27; 131. | Medba; 4-0 

S.; 17-0, 1:3; 747; 148; 595. | Shenoli; 3-0 

SW.; 60 | 3°8; 1182; 243; 1104. ; Aundh; 5~0 


Railway St, ; 


Distance, 
Targaon; 8-0 
Karad; 27-0 
Lonand; 25-0 
Wathar; 27-0 


Satara Rd. 85-0 


Karad ; 52-0 
Rahimatpur 4-0 
Baramati; 9-0 
Karad ; 36-0 
Karad ; 31-0 
Wathar; 38-0 
Karad ; 6-0 
Wathar; 38-0 
Koregaon 29-0 


Koregaon ; 31-0 


Satara Rd, 30-0 
Shenoli ; 3-0 
Rahimat- 17-0 


pur. 


Weekly Bazar ; 


Bazar Day ; 
Distance, 
| Tarale ; Sat, 
Dhebewadi; Tue. 
Bazar; Sat. 
Wai; Mon. 
Megha ; Mon, 
Helwak ; Wed, 
Tasgaon; Wed. 
Bazar ; Sat. 
Helwak ; Wed. 
Morgiri ; Thu. 
Mahabalesh- Tue. 
war. 
Karad ; Thu. 
Mahabalesh- Tue. 
war. 
Local Thu. 
Gondavale Thu, 
Bk, 
Medha ; Mon, 
Shenoli ; Sat. 
Aundha ; Tue. 


SATARA DISTRICT 


3-0 


1-0 


9-0 


100 


1-0, 


2-0 


4-0 


3-0 


3-0 


40 


3-0 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance, 
Tarale; 3-0 
Dhebdewadi 5-0 

Local 
Pancha- 2-0 
gani; 
ae 0-2 
Medha; 9-0 
0-6 
6-0 
Koyana- | 4-0 
nagar ; 
Patan ; 8-0 
Mahabale- 3-0 
shwar, 
Karad ; 3-0 
Mahabale- 4-0 
shwar. 
Local 
Local 
Shenoli; 2-0 
Local 


Drinking 
water 
facilities. 


|Tv. 


ty, 


Tv. 


rv. 


rv.3;W.; 


rv. 


rv, 


atr.; W. 
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Jnstitutions and other 
information. 


Sl (pr).; pyt.; 7tl; gym. 
8] (pr).; th 


281 (pr; m).; 8Cs (mp; 
fmg).; Ot; M; 
3 gym.; ch.; lib; dp. 
8S} (pr); 3 tl; gym.; 
eh.; Lib. 

SI (pr).; Balideo fr, Ct. 
Sud. 15.; tl; mq.; dh; 
gym. 

S} (pr).; pyt.; 3tl. ; Sarvo- 
daya Office,; Agricultu- 
ral office. 

281 (pr; h.),; th, 

Sl. (pr); Cs. (mp). 3th; 
lib, 

SI] (pr).; Ca. (mp).; 4tL; 
mq; dh; gym.; ch.; 
lib.; dp. 

SI (pr).; 3tl, 


ws; 


.| Ninai fr, Ct. Sud. 13, ; tl 


pyt.; th. 


Sl (pr); pyt.; Cs. (mp).; 
Maruti fr. Ct. Bud. 15,; 
3th; mq.; gym; lib. 
Spr). ; 2t. 


281 (pr; m).; pyt.; Ca, 
(mp).; 8tl.; M.; mq.; dh.; 
ch.; lib.; 2dp. 

8) (pr).; pyt.; tl; gym. 

2th. 


SI! (pr).; pyt.; 2th 


Sl (pr); 4th; lib, 


974 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village namo in Deonagari. 


Goregaiv Nimasod ; KTV. ; 
wena frrats 

Goreganv Vangi; KTV. ; 
Tarte arty 

Goresi; MHR.; areaft 

Gosatvadi ; PTN. ; arazarey 

Gothane ; PTN.; wat 

Govare; KRD.; arart 

Goviare ; PTN.; art 


Gove; STA.; Wa 


Gove; WAIL; wa 
Gudhe; PTN.; 4 


Gulumb ; WAI.; qa 
Gunavare ; PHL.; qrat 
Gufyali ; PIN. ; 

Gurasale ; KTV. ; Tras 
Gureghar ; MHR.; qeax 
Gureghar ; PIN.; qtaqz 
Hamadabad ; STA,; @yatate . 
Haracandi; JVL.; zie 


Harosi; MHR.; a@trait 


Hatageghar ; JVL.; sraiae .. 


Direction ; Area (8q. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post office ; 

Travelling | Households; Agricultural Distance. 

distance. population. 

8.; 8-0 | 1:°8; 341; 77; 328. | Amhavade ; 2-0 

8S.; 15-0 | 3°0;1139; 222; 858. Pusesawali ; 1-4 

S.; 8-0; 08; 72; 12; 63. Mahaba- 9-0 
leshwar ; 

W.; 10-0{2°3; 229: 656; 22). Helwak; 2-0 

W.; 13-416°8; 135; 30; 135. | Morgiri; LI~0 

E.; 8-O | 2°65; 1234; 191; 983, Ogalowadi; 2-0 

W.; |d2-0)2-8; 115; 28; 115. | Helwak; 5-0 

N.3) 10-0 | $°83.1447; 292; 1286. | Limb; 0.4 

W.; 10-0} 1:0; 358; 81; 345, Dhom ; 3-0 

8.3) 87-0 | 2°331721; 330; 1534. Dhebe- 3-0 
wadi; 

NE.; 8-01} 4°3; 1880; 867; 1598. Surur ; 2-0 

W.; 11-0 | 7-5; 1770; 353; 1632. | Local; 

W.; 40/05; 265; 54; 265, Morgiri ; 2-0 

S.; 5-0 | 9°8; 1671; 296; 1529. Vaduj ; 5-0 

E.; 7-0} 0°8; 120; 30; 116. Pancha- 5-0 
gani ; 

S.; 10-0}0°5; 56; 18; 50. Local; 

N.; 4-010°8; 261; 46; 232, Satara; 3-0 

W.; 21-01 1°5; 302 73; 253. Bamnoli 8-0 
Kasabe ; 

W.; 9-0|0-8; 184; 387; 184. | Mahaba- 10-0 
leshwar ; 

N.; 14-0) 1-5; 721; 162; 701, Kharshi; 3-0 


T. Baramure ; 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Koregaon ; 30-0 


Rahimat- 18-4 


pur, 


Wathar; 40-0 


Karad ; 34-0 
Karad ; 53-0 


Karad ; 20 | 


Karad ; 39-0 


Satara Rd, 6-0 


Wathar; 27-0 
Karad ; 19-0 


Lonand; 25-0 


Lonand; 29-0 


Karad ; 25-0 
Rahimat- 18-0 
pur. : 
Wathar; 33-0 
Karad; 34-0 
Satara Rd.; 13-0 
Satara Rd.; 40-0 


Wathar; 50-0 


Wathar; 45-0 


Weekly Bazar ; 


Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Mayani ; 


Pusesawali; 


Sun, 


Wed. 


Mahabalesh- Tue, 


war. 


Helwak ; 


Morgiri ; 
Karad ; 


Helwak ; 


Limb. 


Wai ; 


Wed. 
Thu. 
Thu, 


Wed, 


Sun, 


Mon, 


Dhebewadi ; Tue. 


Surur ; Sun, 
Barad ; Fri, 
Patan ; Mon. 
Vaduj ; Sat. 
Wathar; Mon, 
Local; Wed. 
Satara; Sun, 
Medha; Mon. 
Mahabalesh-Tue. 
war; 
Humgaon; Mon, 


5-0 


14 


3-0 


2-0 


3-0 


3-0 


140 


10-0 


5-0 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 


Mahabale- 8-0 
shwar, 
Helwak; 2-0 
6-0 
3-0 
Limb ; 10 
Stage 1-0 
Stage ; 0-3 
Gopuj ; 3-0 
Mahabale- 7-0 
shwar, 
Kondave; 1-0 
Mahabale- 14-0 
shwar; 
Mahaba- 9-0 
leshwar; 
Humgaon; 5-0 


Drinking 
water 
facilities. 


rv. 


I'v. 


975 


Institutions and other 
information, 


Sl (pr).; pyt.; 2tl. 


Sl (pr); 4tl.; mq.; dg.; 


gym. 
2tl. 


1 (pr).; tl. 

tl. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Chaundesh- 
wari fr. Vsk. Vad. 15.; 
3tl.; mq; lib, 

tl, 


Sl (pr); Mahashivaratra 
fr, Mg. Vad. 13.; Bhai- 
raynath fr. Veh, Sud. 4 
M.; gym.; lib, 

SL (pr); pyt.; 2th; gym, 
SI (m).; pyt.; Cs, (o).; 
Jyotiba fr, Krt. Vad. 5.; 
4tl; gym.; lib. 

SI (pr). ; pyt.; Cs. (mp).; 
3tl.; mq.; 2dg.; gym; 
ch.; lib. 

Sl (pr).; Cs. (mp).; Bhai- 
ravnath fr. Ct. Sud, 3.; 
4tl.; oh.; lib.; dp. 

Sl (pr).; 2tl.; gym.; lib. 
Sl (pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; dg.; ch. 
lib.; Cch. 

SL (pr). ; tl; dh, 


Sl (pr),; tl. 


Sl (pr).; Ca (mp).; Kalubai 
fr. Vsk. Vad. 2.; 4tl.; dh. 
3tl. 


Sl(pr).; Janai devi fr, 

Ct. Sud. 16.; tl. 

Sl (pr); pyt; Cs (c).; 
6tl.; gym.; lib,; dp. 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


Hatalot; MHR.; graate 
Helaginv ; KRD.; zante 


Helavaik ; PTN.; ®aarH 


Harali; KDL.; zea 


Hingane ; KTV.; fart 


Hingani; MAN. ; fet a 


Hinganole; KRD.; faratz .. 


Hinganaganv ; PHL.; ferta: 


Hivaravadi; KTV.; feacarét..| 


Hivare; KRG.; feat 
Hol; PHL.; aa 


Holicaganv ; KTV. ; aaéraria.. 
Humagaiv ; JVL.; gaat 

on 
Humbarolj; PTN.; gaxtat .. 


Humbarne ; PTN.; 


Husenpir; KTV.; gaaq. 


Indavali T. Kudal ; JVL. ; 


Rea TH HSS 
Indoli ; KRD,; <aret 


Tijabav ; MAN. ; ewarg avs 


Direction ; 
Travelling 


distance, 


W.; sill aaa 238; 64; 


NW. ; 17-0 
W.; 13-0 
NE.; 3-4 
|B; 3-6 
E. 3. 24-0 
N.5, 14-0 
W.; 17-0 


E:; 14-0 
Nw 12-0 
NW.; 11-0 
S.; 100 
N.; 8-0 
8.3 15-0 
W.; 19-0 
W.; 8-0 
N.; 7-0 
N.; 14-0 
NE. ; 26-0 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Houscholds ; Agricultural 


population. 


6-8; 1959; 402; 1688, 


9°03; 599; 139; 156, 


}1+H; 628; 139; 626, 


2°83: 1008; 202; 895. 


11:8; 1924; 390; 1537. 


2:3; 347; 55; 332. 


4°8; 783 ; 167; 682. 
6°8 ; 6623 ; 1429; 3924. 


3°8; 1351; 277; 1156. 


Deserted 


1:3; 487; 104; 484. 


4-3; 2084; 453; 1785. 


5°83; 1016; 191; 870. 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


Mahaba- 10-0 | 


leshwar ; 


Looal ; 


Local ; ee 


Khandala; 4-0 


Vaduj; 3-4 
Mhaswad ;_ 6-0 
Umbraj; 2-0 
Lonand ; 6-0 
Mayani; 6-0 
Bhadale; 2-0 
Local ; 

Local ; 

Local ; 
Helwak; 4-0 
Helwak; 4-0 
Deserted 

Kudal ; 3-0 


Local; 


Mhaswad ; 7-0 


SATARA 


DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; jDrinking| Tustitutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. water information, 
Distance, facilities. 
Wathar; 50-0 | Mahabalesh-Tue 10-0 : Mahaba- 16-0: W. SI (pr).; 3tl 
war; leshwar ; 

Masur; 5-0 | Masur; Wed. 5-0 W. Sl(pr).; pyt; Sth; 2ML; 
mq; ch.; lib. : 

Karad ; 34-0 | Local; Wed. Local try.; pl. | SL (m).; 3Cs (mp; 2mis.).; 
StL; M.; mq.; dh; libs 
2dp. 

Lonand; — 11-0 | Khandala ; Sun, 4-0 | Khandala ; 3-4 | W.; w.) SI (pr).; Os (mp-gr).; Kad- 
jai Devi fr. Psh.Sud.9.; 
3tl.; dh. 

Koregaon: 27-4 | Vaduj; Sat. 2-0 | Vaduj; 3-0 | nw. SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

Koregaon; 57-0 | Mhaswad; Wed. 6-0.| Mhaswad; 6-4 | W. SI (pr).; Os(o).s th, 

Masur; 5-0 | Umbraj; Mon. 2-0 | rv. 281 (pr;m).; pyt.; Cs (mp).; 

2tL; mq.; 

Salpe: 2-0 | Lonand; Thu. 5-0 | Adarki Bk; 3-0, we; W.) SI (pr). Ca(cs).; Hanuman 
fr. Ct, Vad.14.; 6tl; dg.; 
gym.; ch.; 2lib. 

Koregaon; 45-0 | Mayani; Sun, 6-0. |) Mayani;, 50-0] W.; str] Sl (pr); Pir ur. Ct. 
Sud, 8; 2th 

Satara Rd.; 7-0 | Bhadale; Thu, 2-0 | ie rv. SI (pr).; 8tl; dg.; gym. 

Lonand; 12-0 | Sakharwadi; Thu. 2-1 Local; rv.; w.! 4S (2pr;2m).; Cs.; Bhairav 
Nath fr. Ct. Vad.8.; 6t1.; 
ch.; lib.; 4dp. 

Rahimat- 23-0 | Vaduj; Sat. 8-0 Nimsod; 2-0; W. $1 (pr).; pyt.; Ghadgebua 

pur; fr, Asd. Vad. 5.; 4t].; ch, 

Satara Rd; 25-0 | Local Sun, Loeal W.; rv. | 281 (pr3h).; pyt.; Ca (mp). 
StL; gym.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

Karad; 34-0 | Helwak; Wed, 4-0 Patan; 15-0) apr.; w. | tl, 

Karad; 34-0 | Helwak; Wed. 4-0 Koyana- 5-0 on; w. | SI (pr).; at. 

nagar; 

Deserted Deserted Dererted Deserted! t). 

Satara Ra.; 20-0 | Kudal; Wed 3-0 W. Sl (pr).; pyt.; tl, 

Masur; 6-0 | Looal Fri. w.jrv. | 28l(prim).; pyt.; Cs(mp).; 
4tl.; mq.; gym.; ch.; lib; 
dp. 

Koregaon; 42-0 | Mhaswad; Wed. 7-0 Mhaswad; 9-0! W. Sl (pr).; pyt.s Ca(c).; 2th; 


Vf 5730—62 


ch. 


978 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; Direction ; Area (Sq. ma.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households ; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari. distance, population. 


Jaitapir ; STA.; sata ..[E.; 5-0 


nN 


O'S; 428; 81; 426. | Chinchner 1-0 
Vandan ; 


Jakhanaganv ; KTV.; yraurtia| W.; 10-0 | 5-8; 2003; 387; 1960. | Khatav; 2-0 


Jaikhinavidi ; KRD.; arefrorare¥|s.; 3-0 
Jalagaiv ; KRG.; watt  ..) NW.; 4-4 


3°8; 1095; 232; 985. | Karad; 3-0 
4°53; 1679; 331; 1679, Satara 2-0 
Road ; 


Jalagevadi; PTN.; sreWaret..) NE; 21-07} 2-3; 563; 193; 537, | Chafal; 1-4 


Jali; PTN. ; WH .. | S30 -15-010°3; 366; 70; 353. | Tarale; 6-0 
Jimb; KTV.; ofa .. | We; 12-01 3.8; 978; 170; 950. | Kbatav; 6-0 
Jimb; WAI; ofa .. | SE.3 12-0°-2.0; 1003; 209; 846. | Bhuinj; 3-0 


Jimb Kh.; KRG.; wre ag ..| N.; 9-0! 3.8; 602; 125; 581. | Kinhi; 2-0 
Jambaruk ; JVL.; Were =... | 8.3 28-0 
Jambhali; WAL. ; ara .. | Wes 16-0 5 

Jimbhe; STA.; aft 1. | +.  14-014.3; 253; 50; 258. | Parali; 10-0 
Jambhilane; WAI.; afyat..| SW.; 75) 0.3; 34; 7; 34. | Wai; 7-0 
Jambhiilani; MAN, ; srsort.. | SE.; 25-0 110.3; 857; 184; 696. | Mahaswad; 6-0 


3; 285; 73; 276. | Patan; 12-0 


Jamb Bk.; KRG. ; ae F. .. | We 84 3.3; 1017; 216; 897. | Koregaon; 5-0 
3 
2 
9.0; 308; 1; 308. | Dhom; 9-0 
4 


Jasi; MAN.; say ../ EL; 9-015.3; 648; 118; 575. | Ranand; 2-0 
Javale; KDL.; wad ..| Wes 9-0} 2.83 736; 148; 713, } Khandala; 9-0 | 
Javalj; MHR.; saat +2] 8.3 10-0] 2.3; 2138; 48; 206. | Mahaba- 10-0 
leshwar ; 
Javalj; PHL.; sraat ..| SE,; 13-4 |11.5; 696; 129; 592. | Phaltan; 14-0 


Jayaganv ; KTV.; Wamte =...) W.s 13-0] 5.0; 1345; 296; 1168. | Aundh; 2-0 | 


SATARA 


DISTRICT 


979 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Rahimat- 
pur; 


8-0 


Koregaon; 18-0 


Karad; 3-0 
Satara Rd. 2-0 
Masur; 13-0 
Targaon; 14-0 
Koregaon; 12-0 
Wathar; 11-0 
Koregaon; 5-0 
Koregaon; 7-0 
Satara Rad; 34-0 
Wathar; 36-0 
Satara Rd.; 26-0 
Wathar; 19-0 
Koregaon; 56-0 
Koregion; 42-0 
Lonand; 22-0 
Wathar; 50-0 
Lonand; 31-0 
Rahimat- 11-0 
pur; 


Weekly Bazar ; 


Motor Stand ; 


Drinking} Institutions and other 


VE 5730—6?0 


Bazar Day ; Distas ce, water information. 
Distance. facilitics, 

Tasgaon; Wed, 3-0 . 0-2] rv. Sl (pr); Ganesh fr. Bhd, 

Sud. 14.; 5th; mq.; gym. 

‘ The River tank Krishna 
dates back to the period 
of Shri Khandobalial 
Chitnis. 

Khatav; ‘Tue. 2-0 ee “a rv.; W, | Sl (pr); pyt.; Bhairavnath 
fr. Ct.Vad.8.; 8tl.; gym. 
lib. 

Kavrad; Thu. 3-0} Karad; 3-0} w. SI (pr).; 2th; gym; lib.; 

Satara Rd.; Wed. 2-0 | Satara Rd.; 2-0} w.jrv. | SI (pr).; pyt.; Bahiroba fr. 
Ct.Vad.11.; 3tl.; gym. 

Chafal; Thu, © 1-4 |) Chafal; 2-0] W.;w. | Sl (pr); Jyotirling fr, 
Phg.; Sud. 13,; t1. 

Tarale; Sat. 6-0 | Taralo; 5-O} t. Sl (pr).; Jyotiba fr. Mg. 
Sud. 15,; th 

Khatav; Tue. 6-0} Khatay; 6-0) w.; Sl (pr); pyt.; Ca(mp),; 
4t],; gym. 
Bhuinj; Sat. 3-0 Panchwad; 3-0) W.; w.| Sl(pr).; pyt.s -Ca(mp).; 
| Bhairav fr. Vak.Snd.0,; 
4tl.; M. 
Koregaen; Mon, 5~0|.. Triputi; 1-0! W.;w.;] Sl(pr).; pyts Tatoba fr, 
n. Phg.Vad.6.; 3tl.; M.; dh; 
gym, 
Kinhi; Fri. 2.0} Satara Rd, 6-0} ni; w. | Sl(pr).; 3tl.; gym. 
‘Patan; Wed. 12~-0| Medha; 28-0) rv. Sl(pr).; 4t1. 
Wai; Mon. 15-0 ‘ SI (pr).3 
Parali; Mon. 10-0 t. Si(pr).; tl.; gym. 
Wai; Mon, 7-0 . | spr tl. 
Mhaswad; Wed. 6-0} Mhaswad; 6-0] W.; w.;| Si(pr).; pyt.; Stl.; lib. dp. 
nh. . 
Palshi; Sat. 9-09| Gondavale; 4-0] W. Sl (pr); pyt.; 2th; gym. 
Khandala; Sun, 9-0} Local WwW. Sl (m).; Cs (c).; Janubai 
fr.Ct. Sud.15.; 2tl.; gym; 
ch.; 2dp. 
Mahabalesh-Tue. 10-0] Mahaba- 10-0) rv.; W.! Sl{pr).; Bhairav fr, Ct.Sud. 
war. leshwar; 14.; 3tl. 
Barad; Fri. 6-0; Local w. Sl(pr).; 5tl.; M.; dh.; gym. 
ch, 

Aundh; ‘Tue. 2-0 Ww. Slpr).; pyt.; mq; dh; 

gym,; ch. ; lib, 


980 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 


| Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) 3 Pop. ; 


Taluka abbreviation ; | ‘Travelling | Household ; Agricultural 
Village name in Deonagari. | distance, population. 

Jayaginv ; KRG.; 3a SE.; 8-01 141; 712; 14; 709. 
Jihe ; STA.; fa? K.; 12-01 4.3; 1054; 309; 957. 
Jinti; KRD.; fae SW; 16.015.3; 1865; 255+:1368 
Jinti; PTN.; fart 5.0: 1183; 218; 1110. 
Jinti; PHL; fart NW.; 7-0] 6.5; 2069; 401; 1047, 
Jor.; WAL; wz ve W.; 940] 9.5; 3898; 80; 308, 
Jungati; JVL.; spre 4 8.3 24-0] 6.85195; 30; 195, 
Kadane ; PTN.; ateq SEL; 16-07 2:8; 982; 175; 949. 
Kadave Bk.PTN; #34 4. .. M 1482; 336; 1417. 
Kadave Kh.; PTN.; #89 @%..) 6.0 2} 0.5; 531; 117; BIB. 
Kadeganv ; WAIL.; weate | Bet A418} 456; 98; 353. 
Kadoli ;PTN. ; aretat | W.; 9-4] 2.8; 180; 41; 180. 
Kahir ; PTN.; atc |S; 120 79.5; 278; 615 271. 
Kalacaundi; MAN. ; #1aaist..| SE.; 29-01 5.83 689; 150; 500, 
Kaligaiv; KRD.; arene Ne: 14-0] 2.5; 1523; 282; 1424. 
Kaliganiv ; PTN.; aang 8 48-0 111.35; 4101; 818; 3446. 
Kalaj ; PHL.; aa W.; 10-01 5.3; 873; 187; 751. 
Kalakevady ; PTN, ; PHPATE. 8.5 8-0} 0.5; 180; 27; 130, 
Kalambe; STA.: aq NW.; 6-4] 1.8; 885; 167; 658. 
Kalambe ; PTN.; aaa ce |O.1; 274; 645; 274, 


Post Offiee ; 


Distanee, 
Rahimat- 5-0 
pur; 
Local; 
Ond ; 4-0 
Dhebe- 7-0 | 
wadi; 
Palthan; 6-0 
Mahaha- 3-0 


leshwar ; 
Medha; 80-0 


Kumbhar- 4-0 
gaon, 

Tarale ; 2-0 

Morgiri; 6-0 

Wai; 4-0 

Morgiri; 6-0 

Morgiri ; 6-0 


Mhaswad ; 11-0 


Local ; 


Local; 


Sakhar- 3-0 


wadi ; 
Morgiri ; 4-0) 
Kanher ; 3-0 


Loeal ; 


Railway St. ; 


Distance. 

Rahimat- 5-0 

pur; 
Rahimat- 2-0 

pur; 
Karad; 14-0 
Karad; 29-0 
Lonand; 11-0 
Wathar; 40-0 


Satara Rd.;55-0 


Karad; 13-0) 
Targaon; 25-0 
Karad; 33-3 
Wathar; 14-0 
Karad; 35-0 
Karad; 33-0 


Koregaon; 62-0 


Masur; 5-0 
Karad; 23-0 
Lonand; 9-0 
Karad; 27-0 


Satara Rd.;20-0 


Watbar; 10-0 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Drinking 
water 


facilities. 


rv. 


rv, 


rv, 


tv, 


Spits 


strsrv. 


Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand ; 
Bazar Day ; Distance. 
Distance. 
Rahimat- Thu, 5-0 Rahimat- 6-0 
pur; pur ; 
Tasgaon ; Wed, 2-0 1-0 
Nandgaon ; 4-0 
Dhebewadi;Tuc. 7-0 Dhebwadi; 7-0 
Phaltan; Sun. 6-0 Sakharwadid4—0 
Mahabalesh-Tue, 3-0 Mahabalesh3-4 
war. war; 
Medha; Mon. 30-0 Medha - 24-0 
Manewadi; Mon. 4-0 Local-staged—0 
Tarale; bat. 2-0 Yarales, | 2-0 
Morgivi; ‘Thu. 6-0 Morgiri; 6-0 
Wai; Mon. 4-0 
Helwak; Wed. 6-0 1-0 
Morgici; ‘Thu. 6-0 owes o 
Varkute; Fri. 3-0 Varkute 4-0 
Malavadi; Malawadi 
Masur; Wed, 5-4 
Dhamani; Mon. 2-0 Local 
Sakharwadi;Thu. 3-0 Local ; 
Morgivi; Thu. 4-0 Morgiri; 40 
Kanher; 3-0 Suwadewali 0-4 
Bhuinj; Sat. 40 Bhuinj; 5-0 


[ustitutions and other 


information, 


Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl; gym; 
ch. 
351(3pr).3 6 tl; M.; mqy 
gym; lib. 
281(2pr).; pyt.s 
gym; lib, 
28i(pr.jm).3 2th 


6tl; 


Sl(m).3 20s (2mp).; 
Jintiba fr. Ct. Vad.s,; 
4tL; gym.; lib, 

3tl, 


Sl(pr).3 th. 


Sl(pe).s pyty Shri am 
fr, Ct Sud; 2el. 
281 (pr; h).; 8th. 
Sl(pr).; tl. 
SL (pr).5 
gym. 
tl. 
Sl(pr).5 td 
Sl(pr).3 3th M.; dh. 


Ce(mp).; 2th. 


Si(pr}.; pyt.; Stl; 3M; 
my.3 gym; ch; lib, 
d8i(4pr).; pyts Cs(mp).; 
Muhashivaratra fr.My. 
Sud.13 ; 10tl; 2hib. 
SI (pr); Mahashivratra 
Mg. Sud. 13.; 601.3 M. 
dh.; dp. 
Sl (pr); th. 


Sl (pr).; Cs. (mp).; Bhai- 
rav fr. Mg. Vad. 3.; 
Jyotirlinga fr. Ct. Sud. 
15.; 6th; gym. 

SI (pr); pyt.s Cs. (¢)5 
Mariai fr. Psh.Sud.12,; 


982 


Village name in English ; 


MAHARASHTRA STATE: GAZETTEER 


Direction ; 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Houscholds ; Agricultural 
Village name in Deonagavi. distance. population. 
Kalambhe ; WAI. ; wat ..[ 8.5 12-0 ]1.8; 725; 141; 616. 
Kalambi; KTV.: aa@at «| SW.; 15-0 | 4.8; 1014; 144; 936. 
Kalamaganv ; MBR.; s@aaa..| SE; 12-01 1.8; 176; 34; 175. 
Kalamaganv Kalamakar ; JVI. ;! NW. ; 30-0 | 1.8; 157; 40; 187. 
POAT FHHHT 

Kalangavadi ; WAIL. ; ar@rarst) sie.; 14-0] 2.8; 409; 85; 374. 
Kalavade; KRD.; ateae $.; 10-0 | 3.0; 2015; 359; 1893. 
Kale; KRD.; and 8.3), G50 Lae. 7116 ; 1355 ; 5647, 


Kaledhon, ; KTV.; adr 


Kaloli; PI'N. ; rarer W, 
Kalosi; JVI: eratatt Sos 
Kalogi; STA. ; arataft og 
Kanherakhede ; KRG. ; #1e#t@s) SH. 
Kani; WAI; #1 S.; 


Kamaraganv ; PTN, ; arvara..| We; 17-0 | 1, 


4 ba) 
Kamalesagvar ; PHL. ; eaaerrax 


Kamathi; KRD.; arp W.; 

Kamathi Tarf Parali; STA.; | W.; 
BTA AH TAT. 

Kamathi Tarf Satara ; STA. ; W.; 
BTTAT Th BATT 

Kameri ; STA.; art Eh; 


Kandat ; JVL.; tare 


..| W. 
Kanharavadi ; KTY. ; Saal SE. ; 


990 ; 3272. 


2010.8; 207; 59; 297, 
3-0 }-1:0; 885; 90; 358, 
5-0) 1.5; 540; 113; 467. 
7-0 13.0; 916; 186; 763, 
4-0 | 3.8; 1164; 277; 813. 

0; 362; 80; 352. 
5-0} 3.8; 513; Ill; 459. 
10-0 | 2.5; 5293; 99; 504. 
8-0} 0.8; 465; 108; 494, 
11-0 | 4.5; 1210; 247; 1142, 
16-0 | 3.0; 1038; 211; 976, 
24-0] 0.8; 97; 23; 46 
14-0} 3.5; 497; 85; 452 


Post Office ; | 


Distanec. 
Udatare; 1-4 
Pusesa- 2-0 

wali; 
Mahaba- 11-0 
leshwar ; 
Mahaba- 8-0 
leshwar ; 
Bhuinj ; 4-0 
Kale ; 2-0, 
Local ; 7 
Local ; 
Patan ; 9-0 
Mecha ; 2-0 
Parali ; 2-0 
Rahimat- 6-0 
pur. 
Bavdhan; 1-0 
Helwak; 4-0 
Phaltan ; 5-0 
Kadogaon ; 5-0 
Parali ; 2-0 
Kanher; 3-0 
Targaon; 3-0 
Medha ; 23-0 
Mayani; 8-0 


SATARA DISTRICT 983. 


Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand ; |Drinking) Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. water information, 


Distance. facilitics, 


Satara Rd; 18-0 | Anewadi; — Fei. 1-0 rv. SI] (pr).; th. 


Rahimat- 14-0 | Pusesawali; Wed. 2-0 Wow. | SI (pr).3 pyt.s Cs. (mp); 


pur ; 4tl.; mq; 2gym.; lib. 
Wathar; 51-0 | Mahabalesh- Tuc. 11-0 | Mahabale- 14-0 | W. $1 (pr.).; Janai devi ft., 


War ; shwar. Phg, Sud. 6.; tl. 
Mahahale- 12-0 | W. tl. 


shwar, 


Satara Rd.; 43-0 + Mahabalesh- Tue. 8-0 


Karad ; 23-0 | Dhumani; Mon, 2-0 | Dhamani; 2-0! W.; w. | SI (pr).; tl. 
war, 

| 

| 


Shenoli ; 2-0 | Belavade Bk.; Wed. 2-0 { Wathar; 2-0) W. Sl (pr); pyt.; StL; mq; 
gym.; lib. ? 

Shenoli ; 6-0 | Local Tue. Local rv, SSL (4prsh).; pyt,; Cs. 
(mp).; Stl; mq; dg.; 
dh; 3gym.; ch; 2lib,; 
2dp. 

Koregaon ; 48-0 | Local Tue. Hoeal W.;w. | 281 (pr; m); pyts Cs. 
(c),; 3tL; ML; mq.; 2dh.; 
ch; lib,; dp. 

Masur ; 22-0 ) Patan ; Mon, 9-0} Pater; 2-0 | W. Sl (pr); 2th, 

Satara Rd; 28-0 | Medha ; Mon. 2-0 Ww. SI (pr).; Stl. 

Satara Rd.; 18-0 | Parali ; Mon, 2-0 2-4 | yer, °| SL (pr); 2th; gym. 

Rahimat- 5-0 ' Rahimat- ‘Thu. 5-0 Nigadi ; 2-0 wom. | SI (pr.).3 pytes Cs (np). 

pur ; pur. ; Tukaram fr. Phg, Vad.2.; 


Stl; gym; ch; lib, 


i Ranoji Shinde Smarak. 
Wathar; 20-0, Wai; Mon. 5-04 Helwak; 4-0 | wisW. | SI (pr); pyt.; 4th; Mo; 
2gym.; ch,; lib. 

Karad ; 41-0 | Helwak ; Wed. 4-0 | Helwak; 4-0 | spr.jrv.! Sl (pr.).; Manaidovi fr. 
Ct. Sud. 5.; th. 

Lonand; = 17-0 | Phaltan ; Sup, 5-0 | Vhaltan 5-0 | W.sw. | SI (pr).5 th; eh. 


IV. 
Karad ; 4-0 | Karad ; Thu 40 W. $1 (pr); 2th; gym. 
Satara Rd.; 18-0 | Parali ; Mon, 2-0 | Parali; 2-0 | str. Sl (pr); Bhairao fr. Ct; 
Sud, 15; 2tl. 
Satara Rd.; 20-0 | Kanheri; Tues. 3-0 4-0 | rar. rv. ! 28] (2pr).; Cs, (mp).s 
6tl. 
Targaon; 3-4 | Targaon; Mon. 3-0 8-0 | rv.5 w. + SI] (pr); Cs. (c).; Bhairav 


Fr, Ct. Sud. 14; 8th; 
gym.; ch. ; lib, 

Padli ; 23-0 | Mecha : Mon. 23-0 | Medha; 24-0 | spr. 21. 

Woregaon ; 36-0 ; Mayani ; Sun. 80 W. sl (pr).3 3 Gym; ch. 


Village name in English ; 


MAHARASIIFRA 


| Direction ; 


STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Offiec ; 


'Valuka abbreviation ; | Yravelling | Houscholds ; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari. distance, population. 

Kanhavidi; KDI. ; gavel... | W.; 17-0] 1.8; 303; 59; 284, | Bhor; 3-0 

Kanher; STA.; Fat W.; 7-0 | 2.0; 10083; 197; 851. | Local; 

Kanherj; KDL.; weet W.; 7-0 | 4.8; 1162; 232; 1181. | Khandala; 8-0 

Kapadaganv ; PHL. ; srsaia..| Wo; 18-0 | 3.3; 366; 80; 266. | Lonand; 64-0 

Kapagi; PHL. ; arrett W.; 13-0 | 3.3; 630; 131; 589. | Lonand; 4-0 

Kapil; KRD.; atte SH. B40 |.1.8; 1658; 312; 1430. | Karad; 3-0 

Karad; KRD.; UIs pase ia te, 8,8 ; 27,228; 5109; 6421. | Local ; 

Karaganv ; JVL.; areata S.;°-15-0-110.3; 580; 125; 546. | Medha; 12-0 

Karahar; JVL.; xt i Ss3 14-0] 1.3; 154; 835 117, | Humgaon; 3-0 

Karale ; PTN.; #1 1.9.8; 380; 88; 386. | Dhebe- 8-0 
wadi; 

i 

Karakhel; MAN.; atzaa NEL; 24-0 | 6.3; 378; 68; 207, | Mhaswad; 7-0 

Karandj ; STA.; tat W.; 6-01 2.5; 887; 177; 700. | Satara; 5-0 

Karandi T. Medha ; JVI. ; wedt] 8.5 4-4) 1.3; 801; 52; 301. | Medha; 3-0 

aH AT. 
Karandi T. Kudal ; JVE. ; arat! N.; 5-0} 1.9; 889; 168; 730, {| Humguon; 2-0 
TH HSS. 

Karandogi; JVL.; weet ..| NE; 5-0] 1.5; 525; 114; 496. | Kudal; = 4-0 

Karafijakhop ; KRG. ; eset. | NW. ; 25-0 | 6.85 2007; 383; 1448, | Local; 

Karafijavade ; PTN.; #taTag. | E.; 39-0 | 5.3; 208; 61; 289. | Helwak; 17-0 

Karafije; JVL.; #%t W.; 1-0 | 1.4; 593; 117; 582, | Medha; 1-0 

Karafije Tarf Paralj ; STA. ; #¢t| E.; 6-0 | 2.0; 718; 156; 673. | Parali; 2-0 


( 


SATARA DISTRICT 


985 


Railway St. ; 


Distance. 


Lonand ; 


Satara Rd ; 
Lonand ; 
Lonand ; 
Adarki ; 
Karad; 


Shenoli; 


Satara Ra; 
Satara Rd; 
Karad; 
Radhapur; 
Satara Rd.; 
Satara Ra; 
Satara Rd; 


Satara Rd.; 
Wathar; 


Kavad; 
Satara Rd; 


Satara Rd.; 


29-0 


17-0 


21-0 


64-0 


40 


-0 


6-0 


374) 


33-0 


27-0 


36-0 


15-0 


20-0 


28-0 


30-0 
7-0 


54-0 


26-0 


18-0 


Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 
Bhor ; Tue. 
Bazar 3 Tue. 


Khandala ; Sun. 
Lonand ; Thu. 
Lonand ; Thu. 
Local ; Thu. 
Local ; Tue. 
Medha ; Mon, 


Humgaon; Sun. 
Dhebewadi; Thu, 


Mhaswad; Wed. 
Satara; Sun, 
Metlba; Mon. 
Humgaon; Sun, 
Kudal; Wed. 


Pimpoude Bk, Sun 


Helwak; Wed, 
Medha; Mon. 
Parali; Mon 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 


3-0 | Stage ; 


Loeal 


8-0 


64-0 | Lonand ; 


4-0 


Local 


12-0 | Medha; 
3-0 
8-0 


7-0 | Dhuldeo; 


3-0 | 


17-0 


1-0 1 


16-0) 


Dumagaon; 2-0 


4-0 


4-0 


Drinking 


water 


facilities. 


rv. W. 


W.; 


str, 


rv. 


pl. rv. 


we; WL 


I'v. 


W.,; str, 


Institutions and othor 


information, 


Sl (pr.); Mandai fr, 
Phg. Sud. 0.5; 3th; gym; 
ch, 
SI (m).; Cs. (mp).; Stl; 
mq; gym.; lib; dp, 
281 (pr; bh); 4tl; M.; mas 
3dg.; gym.; ch. 
3tl.; ch. 


Ram fr. Ct. Vad. 19.; 
Stl. ; M. ; 2gym. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Ca(mp).; 8th; 
mq.; dh.; 2gym.; lib. 

16SK(8pr;4m;4h).; 11061; 
10M.; l6mq,; 3dg.; 2dh.; 
lgyin.; 265lib.; 75dp.; 
(i) Pillars incribed ; (i) 
Fort. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

2tl.; gym.; dp. 

Slprj.; tL 


Sl(pr).; Mahadco fr. 
Every Mon, of Srn,; ti. 
281(prym),; 2]. ; gym.; lib. 


Sl(pr).; 2th; gym. 

Sl (pr). pyt.; 2tl gym. 
Sl(pr).; tl; gym. 

Sl(pr.) mh; pyt.; Cs(c).; 


Vak, 
gym; 


DBbairavanath fr. 
Vad. 4.; 12th; 
ch.; lib. 

Sl{pr).; Ambadevi fr Psh, 
Sud. 7.5 a. 

Sl(pr).; pybs Csleys 2th; 
gym.; lib. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 


et 


Villag¢ name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 


Village name in Deonagari. 


Karafije arf Satara.; STA. 


EH TH AAT. 
Karavadi; KRD,; #<aet 
Karate; PTN.; ue 
Karavat ; PIN. ; Itaqz 


Kay; STA.; art 


Karnavari; KD. ; aaa 


Karve; KRD.; aT 
Kas; JV; aa 
Kasabe Kudal; JVI. ; 
E "i ny 
Kasani; PTN. 3 iiely 
Kasani; STA.; iavit 
Kasar Sirambe ; KRD. ; 


art fate 


Kasarud ; MBR.; Tae 


Kasavand; MBR.; 142 
Kagil ; STA, areata 

Kasir; KRD.; az 
Katagin ; KTV.; Fer 


Katara Khatav ; KTV. : 
HAIL Ges 


Karavadi; PIN. ; ane 


Katavadi Bk. ; 
HTATST co 


STA. ; 


wTa| 3 


| 


: Direction ; 


MAHARASIITRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Houscholds ; Agricultural 


population, 


801 ; 


Travelling 
distance, 
| Ni; G4) 4.5; 
| 
sem 6-0 | 2.85 1312 
| 
W.; 7-0) 2.3; 
NW.; 6-5 | 3.5; 
W.; 6-0 
W.; 12-0 | 4.5; 
In); 3-0 


Sis) 940) ]/ 8.3; 955 


| 
8-0 


5.8 ; 2622 ; 


a is Las; 319; 


| 8.3; 12-0 
W.; 9-0 
SE.; 80 
eee Cel) 

| We; Od 


10-0 


214 5 


5:3; 1863; 


203 


825 ; 


5:5 V755 ; 


14'0 3114; 


76; 325. 
55; 224. 


260 ; 1122. 
172; 784, 


729 ; 3012, 


253 5 1236, 
71; 318, 
341; 1781. 
25; 


97. 


47; 214, 
383 ; 1538. 


336 5 1602, 


562 ; 2844, 


119; 620. 


Post Office ; 


Distance, 


Satara ; 1-0 


Ogalewadi ; 2-0 


Patan ; 7-0 
Dhebe- 8-0 
wadi ; 

VParali ; 5-0 4 


Khandala; 11-0 


Local ; 


Bamuoli 4-0 


Kasabe ; 


Local ; 

Dhehe- 8-0 
wadi ; 

Parali ; 9-0 

Kale ; 4~Q 

Mahaba- 8-0 
leshwar ; 

Panchagani;6-0 

Nagthane ; 7-0 

Local ; 

Khatav; 3-0 

Local 

Helwak; 5-0 

Parali; 3-0 


Railway St. ; 
Distance, 


Satara Rd.; 


Karad; 


Masur ; 


Kacad ; 


Satara Rd.; 
Lonand; 


Karad; 


Padli; 


Satara Reb; 


Karad; 


Satara Rd; 


Shenoli; 


Wathar; 


Wathar; 
‘Targaon; 


Karad; 


Kouregaon ; 


Koregaon ; 2 


Karad ; 


Satara Rd.; 


SATARA DISTRICT - 


Weekly Bazar ; 


Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 
11-0 | Satara; Sun. 
30 | Kavad; Tha. 
27-0 | Patan; Mon. 
28-0 | Dhebewadi; ‘Lue. 
21-0 | Parali; Mon. 
24-0 | Khandala; Sun. 
6-0 | Karad; hu. 
i 
24-0 | Medha; Mon, 
26-0 | Local Wed. 
28-0 | Dhebewadi; ‘Tue, 
25-0 | Parali; Mon. 
8-0 | Belavade Bk. Wed. 
46-0) | Mahabalesh-Tue 
war; 

34-0 | Wai; Mon. 
4-0 | Alit; Fri. 
14-0 | Kolewadi; Sat. 
13-0 | Khatav ; Tuc. 
29-0 | Local; Sun. 
39-0 | Helwak ; Wel. 
19-0 | Parali; Mon 


5-0) 


11-0 


3-0 


6-0 


8-0 


9-0 


12-0 


8-0 


14-0 
4-0 


1-0 


3-0 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 


Local 


Stage 
nearby. 
Patan; 


Lohom:; 


Medha; 9-0 


Local 


Parali; 10-0 


Malkhed; 3-0 

Mahaba- 
leshwar; 
Panchagani 3-0 
0-2 


3-0 


Local a 


Patan ; 


Parali ; 


Drinking 
water 


facilities. 


pl 


W. 


spt.; rv. 


W.; a. 


w.; str. 


W.; w. 


Vv, 


rer. 


WwW. 


rv. 


Ww. 


ape, 


Institutions and other 


information, 


SL (pr); Cs(c).; Ram Fr, 
Cl; Sud. 0; 4th; M.; 
mq.;3 dh; gym.; ch,; lib. 
Sipr).; pyt.; Cs(mp). ; 
4tl; mq; gym; lib. 
Si(pr).; 2th 


SL (pr).; 2tl 


Sl(pr).; Cs(mp) ; th. 

Skm).; Cs(c).; Bhairav fr, 
Last Sun.of Ash.; 3tl. 

281(2pr). 3 pyt.s Dhanai 
devi fr. Ct. Vad. 3.; Ttl.; 
M.; mq; dg.; gym.; ch.; 
4lib. 

Sl(pr).;t1. Tank on a Hill, 


SI (pr); pyt.; 8tl; mq,; 
gym.; ch.; lib. 2dp. 
25l(2pr).; tl. 


Sl(pr).; Dhadubai devi fr. 
Psh.Sud.4,; tl. 

SK(pr).; pyt.s 
gym,; lib. 

3tl. 


Stl; mqs 


Sl(pr).;tl.; gym. 

281(2pr).; Cs(e).; Stl; qs 
dg.; lib.; dp. 

281 (pr); ‘Ir. 
mg.; dh; 2lib. 

25] (pr); Ca. (mp); 4tl.; 
gym.; ch.; lib. 


elg.; 3tl. ; 


281 (2pr; m).; pyt.; Cs. 
{c).; 7tl.; mq.; dh.; ch,; 
lib.; 2dp. 

SI (pr).; Devi fr. Ct. wud, 
6.; tl. 

81 (pr).; Ganaidevi fr. Ct, 
tl. ‘ 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


| | 


Village name in English ; | Direction ; | 


Aven (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Yaluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Houstholds ; Agricultural 
Village name in Deonagari. distance. population. 
= ete li Re SS 
Katavadi Kh. ; STA. ; W.; 120] 08 86; 28; 37. | 
aTaaey aa 
Kataval; JVL.; seat Ny 18-0 | 1:8 $80; 75; 347. 
Kathaptr; KRG. ; FeTqt SW.; 6-0 | 5-0 1621; 300; 1592, 
Kathi; PTN.; #1ét NW.; 25-0} 0:02 159; 42; 154, 
Kavadi; JVL.; aragt NW.; 14-4 | 0-8 184; 89; 171. 
Kavathe ; KDL.; #2 W.; e205] 3°0 530; 126; 528, 
Kavathe ; KRD.; wad Ns et 2-5 1203; 222; 1226. 
Kavathe ; WAI.; #aé 840 | 4-0 2405; 431 5 1723, 
I 
j 
| | 
Kedambe ; JVI. ; eeT ot W.; 8-0 [+S 498; 119; 416. 
Kelghar T. Medha ; JV. ; We) G0, 1-0 540; 109; 428. 
eat Ah Aer 
Kelghar T. Solagi; JVI; Wp 1020} 08 206; 525 199. 
RAT TH Atal 
Kelavali ; STA.; aaa W.; 16-0} 2°38 200; 44; 200. 
Kemase; PTN.; #74 W. 19-0) 28 17; 5; 17 
Kefjal ;; WAL. ; FAD E.; 6-0 | 4:5 2006; 311; 1723. 
Ker; PTN.; Ns 90] 1:0 25b; 525 247. 
Keral; PTN.; %%% S; 7-0] 3-0 921; 181; 814. 
Kese; KRD.; #8 Wi 8-0] 1:5 755; 135; 695, 
Kesurdi ; KDL. ; Hat NW.; 4-0] £8 386; 82; 386, 
Khadagaiv ; STA ;. aenra Wi, 10-0) 1°53) 307; 773) 306. 
Khadki; MAN.; azat NE3 20-0 | 5:3 443; 1625 407, 
Khadki; PHL.; ae SW.; 7-0) 2:5 Sl; Ibs 81 


Post Office ; 


Distanee. 
Parali; 4-0 
Pancha- 1-4 

pani; 
Rahimat- 4-0 
pur; 
Patan; 2-0 
Pancha- 4-0 
gani; 
Khandala; 6-0 
Masur; 2-4 
Local 
Medha; 8-0 
Medha; 6-0 
Bamnoli 2-0 
Kasabe; 
Parali; 7-0 
Patan; 3-0 
Local 
Patan; 3-0 
Tarale; 7-0 
Karad; 4-0 
Khandala; 4-0 
Parali; 4-0 
Mhaswad; 6-0 


Phaltan; 


SATARA DISTRICT 


{ 


| 
| Drinking 
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Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. | water information. 
Distance. | facilities. 
| 

Satara Rd.; 20-0 | Parali; © Mon. 4-0 8-0] rv. | th 

Wathar; 25-0 | Humgaon Sun. 7-0 | Panchagani 2-0 | W. Sl (pr).s pyt.; tl. 

Rahimatpur 2-0 ; Koregaon; Mon. 2-0; Rahimat- 3-0 | rv, Sl (pr).; pyt.; Jyotirling 

pur; fr. Ct. Sud. 15.; Maruti 
fr, Ct. Sud. 11; 6th; 
| gym. ; ch. ; lib, 

Karad ; 27-0 | Patan; Mon-. 2-0 | n.; spr. } tl. 

Wathar; 36-0 ; Humgaon; Sun. 2-0 | Humgaon; 6-0 | W,; pl. | 2tl. 

Lonand; = 23-0 | Shirwal ; Fri, 6-0 [-tioeal Ww. SI (pr.).; Cs. (¢).3 Mahashi- 

: varatra fr, Mg. Sud. 15, 
i 3t1.; ch. 

Masur ; 2-) | Masur ; Wed. 2-4 | Masnr; 2-4 | rv. w. | Sl (pr); pyt.; Ca (mp). 
4tL; 2dh.; gym,; 2lib, 

Wathar; 16-0 | Surur; Sun, 1-0 | Local w,; pl, | Sl (pr).; pyt.; Cs. (mp).; 
3th; M.; mq.; dh.; ch; 
lib. 

Satara Rd.; 84-0 | Medha ; Mon, | 8-0, Kelghar; | 2-4 | pl. SI (pr). pyt.; StL; lib. 

Satara Rd.; 30-0 | Mecha; Mon. 6-0") W.;rv. | Sl (pr); pyts 3th; dh; 
gym.; lib, 

Satara Ra.; 31-0 | Medha ; Mon. 7-0 |} W. SI (pr).3 Cs. (mp). 5 th 

Satara Rd.; 23-0 } Parali; Mon. 7-0; Parali; 10-0 | rar. SI (pr). 5 tl. 

Karad ; 28-0 | Patan ; Mon. 3-0, Helwak; 6-0 |W.; spr. | tl; dh. 

Wathar 18-0 | Surur ; Sun, 1-0 W. SI (pr). ; pyt.; Cs, (mp). 

5tl.; M.; mq.; dg.; ch; 
lib.; dp, 

Karad ; 28-) | Patan ; Mon. 3-0 Patan 3 3-0 | W.; w SI (pr). th 

Karad ; 29-0 | Patan; Mon. 7-0 ; Patan; 7-0 | W.;w. | 28l(pr.;m). ; 2tl. 

Karad ; 7-0 , Karad; Thu. 4-0! Karad; ; 3-0 | rv. SI (pr.).3 pyt.; Bahiroba 
fr. Mg. Sud. 15,; 3th; 

gym. 

Lonand; 17-0 | Khandala; Sun. 4-0 | Shirwal; w. Sl (pr).; Bhairav fr. Ct. 

! Vad. 5, ; 3th. 

Satara Rd.; 20-0 | Parali; Mon, 40 Parali ; 4-0 | W. Rl (pr); 2th; = gym. 
‘ Ramghat* A hig under- 
ground tunnel. 

Koregaon 42-0 | Mhaswad; Wed. 7-0 | Mhaswad; 7-0 | str. SI (pr). 3 261. 

Adarki ; 7-0 | Phaltan ; Sun. 7-0} 1-0 | W. str. 
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Village name in English ; 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households ; Agricultural 
Village name in Deonagari, distance. population. 
Khadki; WAI.; @eat SE; 12-0! 1-5 535; 98; 479. 
Khale; PTN.; aa SE; 15-0 | 2:5 1344; 288; 1247 
Khamagainv ; PHL.; @rarmg..| SW.; 14-0 | 3-3 1086; 242; 704. 
Khambjl Corghe ; JVI. ; W.; 10-0] 1:0 200; 43; 190. 
adie Arey 
Khambjl Pokale ; JVI. ; N;: 16-0] 0-5 87; 93 97 
adie oa 
Khanapir; WAI.; @rarqge F,; ~ 5-0)) 1°65 782; 158; 726. 
Khandala; KDL.; erat 11.9. 681547; 887; 1167. 
Kharide; KRD.; wee Ny 14-4] 2-0 808; 150; 782. 
Kharagiige ; KTV. ; afar NW.; 11-0} - 3:0 582; 123; 520, 


Khatagin; KTV.; arr. 


Khatav; KTV.; aera 
Khataval; KTV.; ‘“ataraaw 
Khaivali; WAI.; arte 


Kharéi T. Barimure ; JVI.. ; 
ae Th 

Khargi T. Kudal ; JVI. ; 
Ga Th Few 

aah 


Kharog ; JVL. ; 


Khed; KRG.; @ 


NW.; 10-0 


NW.; 


318 ; 1590. 


10°8 5530 ; 1025 ; 3388. 


4°55; 774; 156; 677. 


_ 
a 


3410; 81; 879. 


1°3 ; 1098; 204; 849. 


1-8; 737; 1343 639. 


3°8; 371; 92; 360. 


4°5 ; 1511; 271; 1382. 


Post Office ; 


Distance. 
Bhuinj; 2-0 
Patan: 9-0 
Lonand; 10-0 
Bamnoli 11-0 

Kasabe; 
Bamnoli 11-0 
Kasahe; 
QOzarde; 1-0 

Local 
Maswr; 3-0 
Aundh; 3-0 
Local 
Local 
Mayani; 8-0 
Dhom; 7-0 
Local 
Bamnoli 9-0 

Kasabo; 
Saigaon; 0-4 


Satara Rd.; 3-0 


SATARA DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand ; [Drinking 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. water 
Distance, tacilities. 
Wathar; 11-0) Bbuinj; Sat. 2-0 ) Udatore; 1-0 | rv. 
Karad ; 32-0 | Patan ; Mon, 7-0 | Maldan; 2-0] rvyn. 
Lonand; = 10-0 | Pimpalwadi; ‘Thu, 1-2 | Sakhar- 3-0 | rv; W. 
wadi. ; 
Satara Rd.; 37-0 | Medha ; Mon, 11-0 | Medha; 10-0 | Wisrv 
Satara Rd.; 37-0 | Medha ; Mon, 11-0 rv. 3; W. 
Wathar 17-0 | Wai; Mon. 3-0 W. 
Lonand; 13-0 | Bazar; Sun. 0-2°) w. 
Masur 2-4 |} Masur; Wed. 3-0 | Masur; 8-0 | rv. 
Rahimat- 13-0 | Aundh; Tuo, 3-0 Wa w, 
pur, 
Koregaon ; 14-0 | Khatay ; Tue, 2-0 
Koregaon ; 16-0 | Local Tue, Local rv. 
Koregaon ; 34-0 | Mayani; Sun, 8-0 W.; str. 
Wathar; 33-0 | Wai; Mon. 18-0 . WwW. 
Batara Rd; 33-0 | Humgaon; Sun. 3-0 | Humegaon; 2-4 } rv ;W. 
Satara Rd; 34-0 | Medha ; Mon. 10-0 | Ambowadi; 2-4 | Win 
Satara Rd,; 12-0 | Anewadi; Fri. 2-0 | Mahabale- 16-0 | W. 
shwar. 
Satara Rd; 3-0 | Satara Rd. Wed. 3-0 !| Satara Rd, 3-0 | rv. 


Institutions and other 


information, 


SL (pr).; Cs. (mp). 3 46h3 
gym.; lib, 

281 (pr; m).; pyt.; Cs(e). ; 
Jyotiba fr. Ct. Sud. 13 
3tl.; lib,; 

28] (m; h).; | Bhairavnath. 
fr. Ct. Sud. 8 4th; ch 

Sl (pr). ; 2tl. 


$1 (pr). 
S1 (pr). 5 tl. 


251 (m; h).; Cx; 6tl.3; mq.; 
dg.; gym. ; ch, ; 8 lib, 
3dp. 
SL (pr).; Ca (mp); th; 
mq.3 gym; lib. 
Sl (pr).; Janai devi fr., 
Vek. Sud. 4.; 4]. ; gym; 
Sl (pr); Pyt.; Cs., (mp). 
Shri Ram fr. Ct.8 ud. 9.; 
Shri Parisaheb Ur. Phg. 


Vad. 8-12,; 8th; M.; 
me.3 2dg.; dh; gym.; 
2 lib. 


251 (prs; h),; pyt.s Ce; 
(mp).; ltl; 2mq.; dh. 
2dg.; ch.;lib. ; 5dp. 
SI (pr); pyt.; gym. 


Sl (pr). 3 pyt.; tl 

35) (2 pr; h).; pyt.; 3th; 
ch. ; lib, dp, 

81 (pr); pyt.; 5th; maq,; 
gym; lib, 


Sl. (pr.).3 Bt. 


SI (pr); pyt.; Cs. 6th; 


mq. ; ch, ; lib. 
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Village namo in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Travelling: | Houschold ; Agrioultural 


Post Office ; 
Distance, 


Khed; STA.; @ 


Khed Bk.; KDL.; @z q. 


Khengar; MBR.; @z wi 
Khirkhindi ; JV. ;  farcfast 
Khivaégi ; PTN, ; 


Khodad ; STA.; atsz 
Khodagi; KRD; @teait 


Khojevadi; STA.; @staret 


Khokade ; MAN.; ate? 


Kholavadi; WAI.; atearet 
Khonolj; PTN.; qatar 


Khubi ; KRD.; aat 
Khunte ; PHI. ; 


Khutabinv ; MAN.; @eara.. 


Kikali; WAL; 


Killimorgirj ; PTN. ; 
faethe 
Kinhi; KRG.; fared 


Kirakasil; MAN feeceatre ; 


Kirape; KRD.; 


distanee, population, 
E.; 3-0 3°3 ; 1390 ; 226 ; 1132, | Satara; 3-0 
¥.; 10-0 | 9-0; 1986 ; 372 ; 1424, | Local 
E.; 14-0 1:8; 412; 74; 406 Pancha- 5-0 
gani; 
S.; 15-0 | 2:0; 305; 65; 303. | Medha; 6-0 
| 
faaatt NY edo ass 235; 62; 172. | Chat; 4-0 
} 
| 
ia V4e4i 411; 85; 391. a a 
N,; 3-0 | 2°3; 1056; 183; 860. | Karad; 2-0 
SE; 14-0) 4-3; 1021; 213; 953, | Apsinge; 3-0 
NW.; 15-0] 1°3; 79; 16; 79. | Malavadi; 8-0 
SE.; > 16-0 2-8; 572; 11; 582, | Wai; 40 
NE.; 22-6 5; 378; 88; 378. | Local 
8. 19-0 | 0-8; 748; 142; 643, | Machindra 4-0 
qe 6-0 | 4:8 ; 1669; 298; 1306. | Phaltan; 6-0 
’ 
N¥E.; 14-0 | 6°03; 671; 139; 595, | Mardi; 3-0 
faast F.; 14-0 | 7:3 ; 2768 ; 458; 2432. | Local 
et 5-0 2°8; 514; 109; 507, | Local 
N.; 8-0 7:5; 2200 ; 421; 1279. | Local 
E,; 64) ) 7:0; 769; 129; 765. | Gondavale 3-0 
BE.; 
firey W. 60] 0-8; 605; 118; 572. | Kole: 4-0 


Railway St.; 
Distance, 


Satara Rd; 8-0 


TLonand ; 3-0 


Wathar; 340 


Satara Rd.; 30-0 


Masur ; 19-0 
Karad ; 5-0 
Targaon; 40 


Koregaon 3; 20-0 


Wathar; 11-0 
Karad ; 30-0 
Shenoli 5-0 
Lonand : 7-0 


Koregaon.; 41-0 


Wathar; 14-0 
Karad ; 30-0 
Satara Rd, 5 
Koregaon: 30-0 
Karad; 9-4) 


vf 5780-—-63 


Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 


Satara : 


Lonand ; 


Wai: 


Medha ; 


Chafal ; 


Karad ; 


Atit ; 


Rajapur ; 


Wai; 
Morgiri : 


Shonoli ; 
Phattan ; 


Mardi ; 


Bhuinj ; 


Morgiri 


Loeal; 


Sun. 


Thu, 


Mon. 


Mon. 


Thi. 


Thu, 


Fri. 


Thu, 


Fri. 


Gondavale Thu. 


Bk.; 
Kole: 


Wed. 


SATARA DISTRICT 


3-0 


13-0 


0-4. 


3-0 


4-0 


| 
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Motor Stand ; 
Distance, 


Pancha- 2-4 


Medha; 15 


Chafal ; 4-0 
0-4 
Atit ; 3-0 


Dahiwadi; 14-0 


Bhuinj; 7-0 
Morgiri; 0-4 
Shenoli: 4-0 
Thadala; 5-0 
Morgiri ; 40) 


i 


Satara Rd, 5-0 


Gondavale; 3-0 


Drinking’ 
water 


facilities. 


W. 


rv. apr, 


spr.: W. 


W. 


Iv. 


Ww 


TV. 


Tnsfitutions and other 
information. 


SI (pr).; Maruti fr. Ct. Sud. 
15.; 2th; 2mq;3 des 
gym.; ch.; libs; dp, 

Sl (pr).; Cs. Bhairav fr. 
Ct. Vad. 8.3; 7th M.; 
dg; gym.; ech. lib.; 
Old Mahadev Temple. 
Ghumat. 

Sl (pr). ; 2th; gym. 


Sl (pr). 3 tl. 
Su. 


Sl (pr).; 3tl. 

Sl (pr).; pyt.; Ca (mp).; 
4tl. ; mq.; gym.; ch. 
Sl (pe)5 Cs (mp. 3 
dyotiba ft. Mg.,Vad., 12. 

4tl.; mq,; lib. 

Maruti fr. Mg. Vad. 13; 
241. 

$1] (pr). ; 2tl. ; lib. 

SI (pr.).: Ca, (o).3 2th; 
gym. 

81 (pr)s pyt.; 2tl; gym. 
281 (pr; h)s Cay che: 
lib.; dp. 

SI (pr).; th. 


Sl (pr).; pyt.; Bhairav fr, 
3rd Sat. of Asn.; 3t1; M. 
dg.; gym.; ch,; lib,; Fort. 
Fort. 


Sl (pr). pyt.; 6th; M. ; 
mq.; dh.; gym.; ch.; 
lib.; dp.; Old Palace. 
NI(pr).; Ca(e).5 tL. 


Sl (pr).; tl; gym.; Hib. 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 


Village name in Deonagari. 


Kirolj; KRG; fer 


Kironde ; WAL; fad 
Kisarule ; PTN.; fared 
Kival; KRD.; fax 


Kodal ; PIN. ; RIE 
Kodoli’; KRD. ; 41st 


Kodoly ; STA.; #18tet 
Kokarale ; KTC. ; #rrTs 


Kokjsare ; PTN.; #retaz 
Kolaghar ; JVL.; laa 


Kolane; PTN.; *at 
Kolavadi; KRG. ; #rearst 
Kole; KRD.; #@ 


Kolevadi; KRD. ; HlpaTay 


Kolekar Vadi; PTN. ; 
Blo aTst 
Kololj; PIN. ; ¥rtet 


Kondavalj Bk. ; WAT. ; 
pisaet J. 

Kondavali Kh. WAT ; 
waters Ye 

Kondave ; STA.; #14 


Kondhavale ; PTN.; ¥i2Taz .. 


Kondhavale ; WAI. ; nists a 
Koneganv ; KRD, ; errr 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; | Post Office; 


Travelling | Households ; Agricultural 
distance. population. 


8; 14-0 | 2°83 ; 1161; 232; 1159, 


W.; 16-01} 1:0; 127; 31; 127. 

4 4:3;455; 114; 464, 
NE,; 12-4 | 8:0; 1823; 396; 1441 
8; 11-0 | 0°83; 28; 7; 28. 
SE.; 5-0] 2:3; 1637; 312; 1564. 
5 OF 8-0 [7-5 ; 2236 ; 458 ; 1787, 
Wi; 9-0} 2°5; 690; 142; 549, 
S.: 6-0 | 2:8; 657; 142; 614, 


0-8; 77; 22; 77, 


W.; =14-01 1:8; 146; 38; 146, 
N.; 8-0} 1°5; 409; 81; 366. 
W.; 9-0 1 3:3 ; 2678 ; 589; 1915, 
S.3 15-0 | 1:8; 574; 127; 663. 
NE.; 25-0] 2:0; 710; 144; 676, 
W.; %I00!} 1:5; 868; 80; 368, 
W.; 9-0} 0°8;158; 381; 158. 
N,; 3-0 2:8;1476; 277; 1038. 
W.; = 13~4 2°8; 283; 70; 252. 
W.; =14-0}| 43; 406; 97; 399. 
N.; 9-0] 2:3: 913; 168; 825. 


t 
WwW. 9-0 3:0; 1848; 374; 831. 


Distance. 
Loreal a2 
Dhom; 1-0 
Helwak; 9-0 
Masur; 5-0 

) 


Patan; 6-0 
—0 


we 


Masur; 


Satara; 3-0 


Khatav 4-0 

Patan; 6-0 

Bamnoli 3-0 
Kagabe; 


Dbebewadi 5-0 
Satara Rd; 1-4 
Local 


Local 


Chafal; 5-0) 


Helwak; 1-0 

Panch- 4-0 
gani; 

Panch- 4-0 
gani; 


Satara; 3-0 
Tarale; 1-0 | 


Dhom; 6-0 
Masur 8-0 


Railway St. ; 


Distance. 
Targaon: 2 
Wathar; 39-0 
Karad; 46-0 
Masur; 6-0 
Karad; 19-0 
Karad; 12-0 
Rahimat- 10-0 

pur. 
Koregaon; 16-0 
‘Karad; 19-0 


Padali; 29-0 


Karad; 27-0 
Satara Rd.; 1-4 
Karad; 12-0 
Karad; 13-0 
Masur; 20-0 
Karad; 35-0 
Wathar; 37-0 
Wathar; 30-0 
Wathar; 30-0 


Satara Rd.; 13-0 


12-0 
30 


Targaon; 
Masur; 


Vf 5730—63a 


SATARA. DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar ; 


Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 
Local Sun. 
Wai; Mon. 
Helwak; Wed. 
Masur; Wed. 
Patan; Mon, 
Local Wed, 
Satara; Sun, 
Khatav; Tue. 
Patan; Mon, 
Medha; Mon. 
Dhebewadi; ‘Tuc. 
Satara Ra; Wed. 
Local; Wed, 
Tocat,; Sat. 
Chafal; Thu. 
Helwak; Wed, 
Wai; Mon, 
Panchgani; ‘Tue. 


Panchgani; Tue. 


Satara; Sun. 
Tarale; Sat. 
Masur; Wea. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 
Rehimat- 5-0 

pur; 
Patan; 11-0 
Loeal 
Khatay; — 0 
Patan; e-0 


Dhebowadi; 5-0 


Local 

Chafal; 5-0 
Chafal; 6-0 
Panchgani; 4-0 
Panchgani; 4-0 
Helwak; 0-4 


Drinking} 


water 


facilitics, 


995 


Institutions and other 
information, 


W.,; w. 


r'V.3 Spr. 


TV.; 8pr. 


apr. 
rv.; W. 


Sl(pr).; pyt.; Ca(mp).; 
Jyotirlinga fr. Ct. Sud. 
15.5 Bt; dg; gym; 
ch.; Hh, 

tL. 

SI (pr).; t. 


| Sl (pr); pyt.; 7tL; mq; 


gym.; ch.; 21ib.; dp. 

tl. 

Sl (pr).; pyt.; llth; M, 
mq.; gym.; lib, 

Sl(pr).; Cs; 3th; lib, 


Si (pr); pyt.; 3tl; mq; 
gym.; ch.; lib, 


4tl. 

Janaidevi fr. Pus. Vad. 
15.3 Qt. 

tl. 

Cs(mp).; 311; dh. 

381 (3pr).; pyt.; Shri Ghe- 
dage Maharaj fr. Mg. Sud, 


5 llth; M.; mq dg; 
dh.; gym.; oh.; 2lib.; dp. 
Fort. 
Si (pr); pyt.; Ca(mp).; 
3t].; mq.; ch,; lib. dp. 
SI (pr).; 2tl. 


Sl (pr).; Jyotiba fr. Mg. 
Sud.15.; ti. 
Sl (pr).; pyt.; 2th. 


SI (pr).3 $¢l. 
Bt). 


Sl(pr).; Cs; Maruti fr. 
Ct.8ud.15.; 6tl: ih. 
Sl (pr).;. t1. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs (mis).;.; 
2tl.; mq.; dg.; gym. 
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Village name in English ; 
Talnka abbreviation ; 


Village name in Deonagari. 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Kofijavade ; PTN.; #h1az 
Koparde ; KDL.;  -#1T= 


Koparde ; PHL.:; #vé 
Koparde; STA ave 
Koparge Haveli ; KRD. ; 
7 =e x 7 
Koreganv ; KRD. ; 


arena 
Koreginv ; KRG. ;  #tia 


Koregaav ; PHL.; rere 
Korhile ; PHT. ; Fer 


Korivale; KRD.; atta 
Korivale; PTN.; #rfrae - .. 
Korti; KRD.; #téf 

Kotarogi; JVL.;  #rzetett 
Kégetramahulj ; STA ; antec. 2 


{ 
4 


Kudeghar ; STA.; #eHx a 
Kukudavad ; MAN.; PHeqe.. 


] 


Kulakajai; MAN.: foenoTe .. 
Kumate ; STA.; Az 


Kumathe ; KTV.; ¥Ré 


Direction ; Aroa (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post. office ;. 
Travelling | Households ; Agricultural Distance. 
distance, population, 
aot he UES a ees ee - wf 
| 
ate - | 0-3; 585; 125; 5656, | Tarale 1-0 
NE; 15-0 | 6-8; 846; 162: 687. | Tonand; 7-0 
\ 
W.; 21.5 | 1-0; we ae 
NEL; 17-4 | 3°3;1456; 264; 1248, | Targaon 3-0 
S35 4-0 | 4:0: 2781; 555; 2429. | Local 
| 
E.; 3-0 } 2-8: 826; 149; 807. | Karad; 3-0 
Hq. ! 9-0: 7930; 1399; 3431, | Local 
W.3 17-0} 2:0; 458; 88; 417. | Gunware; 40 
NW.; 13-0] 2-3; 228; 42; 221, | Lonand; 1-0 
Nu; 15-0 2.8; 786; 162; 761, | Umbraj; 4-0 
SE.; 14-0 | 1:5; 642; 128; 635. | Bahule: 3-0 
Nip TE 1 2°35 0111; 198; 1012. | Umbraj; 1-0 
W.; 220) 2:0; 208; 77; 2386. | Bamnoli 8-0) 
: ‘Kasahe; 
E.; 4) 3°3; 1882: 275; 98h. | Lornnl 
W.; = (13-0 i 073; 35; 7; $85 Loeal 
SE.; 18-0 | 14°5; 2725; 519: 2114. | Local 
NW.; 13-0 | 6-5: 1178; 209; 1147. | Malavadi; 8-0 
NW.; 80] 2:5; 1030; 221; 827. | Satara 9-0 
W.; 5-0 220; 1079, | Aundh; 5-0 | 


| 17; 12745 


Railway st. ; 


Distance. 
‘Targaon; 124) 
Salpe; L-+ 
‘Vargaon; 3-0 
IXavad; 2-0 
Karad; 5-0 
Local 
Baramuti; 14-0 
Lonand; 1-0 
Masur; 8-4) 
Karad; 16-0 
Masur; 3-0 
Satara Rd.; 42-0 
Koregaon; 7-4) 
Koregaon; = 7-0 
Koregaon; 54-0 
Koregaon; 22-0 
Rahimut- 19-0 

pur; 
Rahimai- 15-0 
pur; 


Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Duy ; 


* Distance. 


‘Tavale; 
Lonand; 


Deserted 
‘Targaou; 
Karad; 


Karad; 


Local 


Barad; 
Lonand; 
Umbraj; 
Maul Tart 
Hardi; 
Umbraj; 


Medha; 


Satara; 


Satara; 
Local; 
Malavadi 


Nagthane ; 


Aundh; 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Sat. 1-9 
Thu. 7-0 
Deserted 

Sat. 3-0 
Thu. £0 
Thu. 3-0 
Mou. 

fri. b= 
Thu. yy 
Moun. 4) 
Fri. 30 
Mon. I+) 
Mon. 22-0) 
Sun. 3-0 
Sun. 30 
Fri. 

Sun. 6-0 
‘Tue. 7-0 
Tue. 5-0 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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Motor Stand ; 


Distance. 


Yarale; 


Lonand; 


Kashil; 
Local 


Locul 


Lonaad; 
Bibi-amend 
Road; 


Local 


Parali; 
Local 


7-0 


14 


2-0 
3-0 


7-0 


Dahiwadi; 12-0 


Shendro 
fata; 


4-0 


Drinking 


tucilitics.: 


1 Wes w. 


' 
Deserted 


water 


W.; un. 


Iv. 


Tv. 


TV. 


W.5 dk 


str. 
W,; Ww. 


W. 


Ww. 


Fustitutious and other 
information. 


SI] (pr).; t. 
28l{pram).; Cs (mp). 
Jyotiba fr. Cé. Sud. 15.; 
TtL.; M.; ch, 

Deserted 
2sl(2pr).; 5th; gym; lib, 
Sl(pr).; pyt5 4tL; mq: 
dh.; gym.; ch; lib. 
Si(pr).; 7tl.; mq gym.; 
lib. 
491 (3pr; h).; pyt.s Bhai- 
ravnath fr, Vek.Sud.3.; 
Stl; mq.; dg.; 3dh.; ch.; 
3lib.; Sdp. 
Sl(pr).; 8tL; ch. 
Sl (pr).; Cs(mp).; Bhai- 
ravnath fr. Vek. Vad. 
33 2tl, 
2s] (prsm).; pyt.; Ca(mp).; 
tl. 
Si(pr).; 2b; gym.; lib, 


Sl (pr); py6; 26l gym; 
lib. 
5tl. 


Sl(m).; Cs(c).; Ram tr. 
Ct.S8ud. 9; 3tl.; lib,; Birth 
place of Shri Ramshastri 
Prabbune. 

th, 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs(mp).; Stl; 
ch.; lib.; dp. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Ca(o).; Khan- 
doba fr. Mg.8ud.15.; tL; 
ch. 

Si(pr).3 Cx(c).; Hanuman 
fr. Ct.Sud.15.; 3tL; gym.; 
ch.; 2dp. 


| Sl(pr).; pyts Shiv fr. 


Phg.Vad.12,; 8tl.; mg; 
dg.; gym; ch; lib. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in Huglivh ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


Kumathe ; KRG. ; 


Kumathe ; MBR. ; 
Kumbharagani; JVL. ; 


| earett 
Kumbharaganv ; PTN. ; 


RATA 


Kumbharogi ; MBR.; #aerit.. | Wa 


Kuravali Bk, PHL, ; @zaeit gq. 2.) Es 


Direction ; 


Travelling 
distance. 
N.; 2-0 
W.; 9 14-0 
i; 4-2 
8.3 35-0 


12-0 


Kuravalj Kh. PHL. ; #taet qe) s; 8 


Kuraligi; JVL.;  Eefaett 


Kuroli; KTV. ; 


Kurogi; JVL.; Feet 
Kurulabaji; STA.; penarstt .. | W. 


Kurala Tijaj ; STA. ; 


Ren fess 
Kuriin ; STA. ; 


Kus Bk. ; STA, ; 
Kus Kh,; STA. ; 
Kusaganv ; WAI.; sata 
Kusapir ; JVL. ; 


Kusariind; PTIN.; #7ee 


| W.; 7-4 
. | W.; 4-0 
W.; 10-0 


| BE, 2-0 

«| Wa 8-2 
W,; 8-2 

~| Wa 44 


S.; 6-0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


,; Households ; Agricultural 


population. 


; 2618; 498 ; 2276. 


28; 366; 76; 304 
0-3; 638; 15; 63 
9-3; 5114; 988; 4983. 

2-0 881; 78; 239. 


9°5 


463; 101; 404. 


3842; 700; 3058. 


146; 35; 133 
453; 119; 452. 
1338; 37; 133 


982; 205; 875. 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


Mahubu- 4) 
leshwar; 
Medha; 6-0 


Local 


Mahaba- 
leshwar; 


10-0 


Gunware; 4-0 


Lonand 4-0 | 
Medha; 8) 
Local 


Bamnoli 9-0 


Kasabe; 
Parali 7-0 
Parali 7-0 
Parali; 2-0 
Parali; 3-0 


Parali; 3-0 
Wai ; 5-0 
Bamnoli 6-0 | 


Kasabe; 
Patan; 5-0 


Railway St. ; 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Weekly Buzar ; 


Distance. Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 
Koregaon; 2-0 | Local Sun. 
Wathbar; 44-0 | Mahabalesh-'Tue. 
war 
Satara Kd.; 22-0 | Medha; Mon. 
Karad; 21-0 | Loeal; Mon. 
Wathar; 48-0 | Mahabalesh-'l'ue. 
war; 
Baramati; 14-0 | Buarud; ¥ri. 
Lonand; 4-0 | Lonand; Thu. 
Sutara Rd; 82-0 | Medha; Mon, 
Rehimat- 16-0 | Vaduj; Sat. 
pur; 
Satara Rd.; 42-0 | Medha; Mon, 
Satara Rd.; 23-0 | Parali; Mon. 
Satara Rd; 28-0 | Parali; Mon, 
Satara Rd.; 18-0 | Parali; Mon, 
Satara Rd.; 19-0 | Parali; Mon, 
Satara Rd.; 19-0 | Parali; Mon. 
Wathar; 25-0 | Wai; Mon. 
Satara Rd; 41-0 | Medha; Mon. 
Karad; 26-0 | Patan; Mon. 


10-0 


| 


Motor Stand; [Drinking 
Distance, water 
facilities. 


Koregaon; 2-0 | 1. 


Mahaba- 13-0 | w.; W. 
leshwar; 
rer. 
Local -. [t 
Mahuba- 12-0} W. 
leshwar; 
1-2 | str. 
Phaltan; © 4-0 | t 
Kelghar; ~ 1-4 | W. 
Wi w. 
WwW. 
Paruali; 8-O | sir.; W. 
Parali; 8-0 | w.; str, 
2-0 | w.; W. 
Parali; 2-2 M5 
Parali; 2-0 [ n, 
W,; w. 
Medha; 16-0 | rv. 
Patan; 5-0 | W. 
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Institutions and other 
information 


Si(pr).; pyt.; Ca(mp).; dtl; 
M,; gym; fib,; 
Animal bazar. 

SI(pr).3 Qt). 


my.3 


2tl, 


OSL(Gpr).; 2C8.; Laxmi fr, 
Krt.§ud.15.; 6tl; mq; 
gym.; ch.; 2lib. 

Si(pr).; pyt.; 2Cs (mis;c).; 
Janai devi fr. 5tl.; dh.; 
dp. 

Sl(pr).; th; ch. 


Sl(pr).; Mahashivaratra fr. 
Myg.Vad.13.; 5tl; gym.; 
ch, 

2th; 2Cch. 


Sk(prj.3 pyts Camp); 
Shri Siddheshwar fr. Ct. 
Sud.15.; 4tl.; 2dh,; 2gyim. 
chy; tib.; dp. 

St (pr). 


«| S(pr).; 2tl. 


Si(pr).; 2th. 

th. 

28](prjm).; 2th. 

SI! (pr).; 2u. 

Si(pr).; Vageshwari tr. Mg, 
Vael.3.3 3tl; gyn; lib. 


Sl(pr).; tl. 


Sl(pr).; Ca(mp).5 dtl. 
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Village naute in Huglish ; 
Valuka abbreviation ; 


Village name in Deonugari. 


Kusavade ; JVI. ; zara 
Kusivage; PIN.; yaras 


Kusavade ; STA, ; 


Kus; PIEN.; aft 
Kugi; STA, ; Rat 
Kusumbi; JVL.; Haat 
Kasir; PHL. ; PAT 
Kuthare; PTN.; Ft 
Liadeganv ; KTV. ; areare 
Lakavad; JVL.; THRs 


Lalagin ; KTV. ; Be 
Lamaj; JVI..: TAA 

Lambaghar ; STA. ; BTAT 
Lendori; PYN.; were 
Lhisurne; KRG; caret 
faa 


Limb; STA.; 


Lumanekhol ; STA. ; GPAs .. 


Lodhivade : MAN. ; @teTa? 


Lohare; WAL; ater 
Lohom; KDL.;  @tgtw 


Lonand ; KDL. ; are 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; aArew (Sy. us.} 3 Pop. ; 


Travelling | Households ; Agricultural 
distance. population. 
» | BS W-0 ) 80 152; Bl; lay. 
t 
| 

F | NW.3 27-0 | 11-8 Lids: 240; L1ov. 
wo{ Nes L1-O } 4°38 1089; 2389; 1021. 
‘ ve ee Or? 268; GS; 268, 
o| N.S iV 2-5 497; St; 411, 
{es BO] 33 906; 220; B27, 
Wis 15-0 | 25 557; 113; 500. 

Ba 40-0 | -8°8 2276; 476; 1970, 

Pa Pe LO | 2:3 SLT; YG; 400. 
NW.; 10-0 501°5 398; 93; 397. 
W.3 17-0 7°3 2655; 455 ; 2228 
Wi 20-0] 4°38 422; 99; 442. 
W.; 10-0 | I°S 588; 119; 576, 
Wa 6-3 15 267; 58; 264. 
Wi; 1-0 | 3°8 16385; 321; 1361. 
Ni; 9-0 | 9°8 4219; 758; 3397 
W.; WO} 0-5 BOW; 48; 196, 
SE.; 80] 4 854; 139; 720. 

o| NG 3-0 | 2°8 731; 132; 6865. 
wel Wa YO} 1:5 443; 97: 439. 
wet Wes 138-0} 9-5 620; 152; 1617, 


Post Office ; 


Distance. 
Medha; 20-0 
Helwak 18-0 
Sutera; i-U 
Varale; 13~0 
Limb: 2-0) 
Medha: 3-4) 
Lonand; 40) 
Local 
Vadyuon; [e+ | 
Bamnoli —6--£ 

Kasabe; 
Budh; 2-0 
Medha; 14-0 
Parali: 2-0) | 
Morgiri; 4-0 
Focal 
Local 
Parali; 3 
Gondavale 5-0 
Bk. 
Bopardi; Q-1 
Khandala; 9-0 
Love! 


SATARA DISTRICT 
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if 
Railway St. ; | Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; |Drinking} Institutions and other 
Distance. | Lazar Day ; Distance. water information. 
Distanee, facilities. 
| 
ee r = 
Satara Rd; 45-0 | Medha; Mon. 20-0 | Medha; 19-0 | on. etl. 
dSarad; 60-0 | Helwak; Wed, 18-0 spr. br | Spr); pyt.; Padmavati 
fx. Mg.Vad 13,; 2tl. 
Satara Rd.; 17-0 | Satara; Sun. 7-0 | Satara; li-0 |} W. Sk(pr).; Bahiroba fr, Ct. 
Sud. 15.3; tl; gym; 
ch; lib. 
Karad; 23-0 | ‘Varale; Sat 138-0 ss he W.3 w. | Si(pr); th 
Satara Rad,; 22-0 | Limb; . Sun. 3-0 | Nagowadi; L-v | W. Sl(pr).; 3tl; gym.; Hb. 
Satara Ud.; 28-0 | Medha: Mon, 3-0 | Medha; 8-0 | pl. Sl(pr).; pyt.; 8tlj;gym.; lib. 
Lonand; 4-() | Lonand; Thu. £0] Lonand; 40 | cl. Sl(pr).; 2t1. 
Kurad; 23-0 | Dhebowadi; Tue. 3-0.) Dhebowadi; 3-0 | W. Sl (pr); pyt.; Cx(mia).; 
441. gym; lib. 
Rahimat- 15-0 | Pusesawali; Wed. 3-0 Ww. Sl(pr).; pyt.; tl; M.; dh; 
pur; gyms 
Satara Rd.; 36-0 | Medhba; Mon, 10-0} Kelghar; 4-0 | W. Skpr).; pyt.; Jantidevi fr. 
Veh Sud.13.; 2th; gym. 
Koregaon; 15-0 | Budh; Mon. 2-0 Iv. Sl(pr).; pyt.; Caamp).; 3tl; 
my; gym; ch. 
Padali; 37-0 | Medha; Mon, 14-0 | Medha; 21) | sprjn. | 2t). 
Satara Rd.; 18-0 | Parali; Mon, 2-0 | Parali; 4-0 | w. Sl(pr)3 2tl. 
Karad; 31-0 | Morgiri; Thu.  40)|-Morgiris, > +0 | W. Sl(pr).; 41. 
Korogaon;, 1-0 | Koreguun; Mon. 1-0 | Koregaon; 1-0 | rv. Sl(pr).3 pyt.s Cs(e).3 2th; 
mq. 
Savara Rd; 19-0) | Bazar; Sun, Local ry.; w.| 28l(prm).;  2Cs(mrp).; 
W. People’s Bank,; 29t1.; M.; 
mq.; dg.; 4gym.; ch.; lib.; 
2dp.; 
batura Rd.; 19-0 | Parali; Mon. 3-0 {| Parali; 4-0 | warv. | Sl(pr).; tl, 
Koregaon; 30-0 | Gondavale Thu, &0O | Local; 4) Wis n. | Slipr); Ca(mp); 3th; lib. 
Bk; 
Wathar; 22-0 | Wai; Mon. 2-0 w. Sl(pr).3 pyt.; Cx(mp).; 3th; 
gym.; ch, 
Lonand; = 22-0 | Khandala; Sun. 9-U | Local w. Sl(pr).; Cs(e).; Bbairav- 
nath fr. Ct. Sud.8 ; 2th. 
Rly Station Local Thu Local ns spr. | TS) (Spr;m.; h); 2Cs,; 
(Local) Bhairavnath fr. Ct. Vad, 


15.; Mbasoba fr, Krt. 
Vac.8.; Dnyaneshwar 
Mahuaj fr. Js.Vad.16.; 
121; my; dg.3 gyms 
ch; 2lib.; 8dp.; 2Cch. 
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Village name in English ; Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
‘Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households ; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagati. distance. population. 
Loni; KDL.; areft .. [Ng 12-0 | 1:8 680; 150; 597. | Shirwal; 5-0 
Loyi; KTV. ; ator —L.) Wa 7-0 | 258 885; 182; 755. | Khatav; 20 
Macitar; MBR.; Hrqaz ..| Es 5-0] 10 259; 51; 289, | Mahabu- 6-0 
: ; leshwar; 
Madogi; JVL.;  aretait .. | SW; 16-0] 2-0 130; 27; 180. | Bumnoli 6-0 
Kasabe; 
Mahabalesvar ; MBR. ; H;  .. | 11°83 4972; 1020; 155. | Local; ear 


Br (cht ee 


Mahabalesvar (old); MBR.;  ..| Ns 3-4] .. 426; 94; 147. | Mahaba- 3-0 


wat leshwar; 
Mahigaiv; STA.; Werte ..) Es 50] 2-8 stt; 184; 844, | Kehotra 1-0 
Mabuli; 


Maha luive ; JVL. ; Hala _. | Wop (22501 8°5 344; 66; 339. | Bamnoli 10-0 
Kasabe; 
Mahite Bk.; JVL.; Fete q..| SW 3-2] 0-8 402; 80; B74, | Medha; — 4-0 


Mahate Kh, ; JVL.; Were q&..| SW5 3-4) 16 493; 105; 463. | Medha; 3-0 

Mahivinv; JVL.; Ratats .. | Es 10-0] 1:8 465; 91; 272. | Saigaon; 0-4 

Mahimanagad ; MAN. ; .. Wes 8-4] 16°65 3,591; 670; 2,988, | Local 
afearats 


Mahind; PITN.; afez ww |) | ATO] 2-8 755; 1415 755. | Dhebewadi 7-0 


Mahi; JVL; ire {Ng 12-0]: G8 619; 120; 345. | Panchagani 4-0 
Majaganv ; PTN.; amr ..| NE; 12-0) 3-3 1022; 194; 971. | Chaful; 1-0 


Mijagaiv; STA.; Anmtfa ..; 8; 12-0] 2-5 343; 188; 813, | Apsinge; 1-2 


Majare gembadi ; JVL. ; .. | SW.; 12-0] 0-5 141; 32; 106. | Bamnoli 2-0 
WaT aast Kasabe; 
Majarevadi; JVL.; arrtaret..| Ws 15-0] 0-5 34; 6; 34 | Mahoba- 5-4 
Jeshwar; 
Mala; PTN.; war Le] ou. 17-0 | 65 195; 44; 195, | Helwak; 10-0 


Malacondi; JVL.; AT@aiet ..)55 £41 OS 227; 54; 227, | Medhas = 3-0 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Lonad; 22-0 
Rahimat-  Lv-0 
pur; 
Wathar; 46-0 


Satara Kd.; 41-0 


Wathar; 40-0 


Wathar; 43-0 


= 


Koregavn; 6-0 


Satara Rd; 44-0 


Satara Rd,; 30-0 


Sutara Rd.; 
Satara Rd.; 
Koregaon; 


28+) 
21-4 
20-0 


Karad; 28-0 
satura Rd.; 24-0 
Masur; 9-0 
‘Targaon; 5-0 
Padali; 34-0 
Satara Ri.; 38-0 
Karad; 52-0 


Satara Rd,; 29-0 


{ 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; (Drinking 
Bazar Day ; Distance. | water 
Distance. facilities. 
Shirwal; Fri. 5-0 | Local Ww. 
Khatay; ‘Tue. 2-0 WwW, 
Mahabale- ‘Tue. 6-0 | Mahuba- 5-0 | spr. 
shwar; leshwar; 
Medha; Mon. 15-0 rv. 
Local ‘Tue. WwW. 
Mahabalesh-Tue. 3-0 | Mahabale- 3-4 J rv.; W. 
war; shiwas'; 
Satara; sun. 6-0 j-2 | rv, 
Medha; Mon. 18-0 | Medha; 22-0 } evap we 
Medha; Mon, 4-4) | Medba; B-0 7 W. 
Medha; Mon, 80 rer. 
Anewadi; Fri 3-0 ne w. 
Local Wed. Local; 0-4 | W, 
Dhebewadi; Tue. 7+) | Dhebewadi; 7-0 } W.; spr. 
Iv. 
Humgaon; Sun. 4-9 | Panchgani 3-0 | W.; w. 
Chafal; Thu. 1-0 | Local tv.; Wes 
Ww 
Nagthane; ‘Tues 1-2 2-0 | rv.; w. 
Medha; Mon. 10-0 | Medha; = 12-0 | rv. 
Mahabalesh-Tuc. 5-4 LV.; Spr. 
war; 
Helwak; Wed. 10-0 7-0 |W.; rv. 
Medha; Mon, 3-0 | apr. 
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Institutions and other 
information. 


Slk(m).; Cs.; 3th; gym.; ch. 


Sl(pr).; 2th; mq; db; 
gym.; ch; lib. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Kalubai Devi 
fr. Ps.Sud.8.; 21. 

tl. 


WU3pr; 3m; bh); Sth; 
2mq.; 2dg.; dh.; ch.; lib.; 
5dp.; Och. Hill station. 

Sl(pr).; 11th; M.; 2mq,; 
2dy.; dh; lib. 

Sl(m).; 28 (mp).; 2th; dg.; 
gym.; lib; Hanuman fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15, 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 


Sipr).; pyt.; Navalai fr. 
Mrg.Vad.4.; 2t]. 

$1 (pr).; 3tl. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl, gym.; lib. 

581 (Spr).; pyt.; Baloba fr. 
ufter every 3 years on 
Vek. Sud.7.; 7th; gyu.; 
ch, lib.; dp. 

Sl(pr).; Cs,; 2tl.; M.; gym; 
lib. 

Spr); pyt.s 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; Hanuman 
fr.. Ct.Sud.15.; 441; chy 
lib, 

Sl.(pr).; Ca(c).; Bhairoba 
fr.Ct, -Vad.9.; 3th; dh 
gym. 

Nagoji fr. Ps. Vad. 11.; 3tl. 


2tL; gym.; 


Sl(pr).; i; dh. 


SI (pr).3 2t1 


luud MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


a sie 


Village name in Kuglish ; 
‘Valuka abbreviation ; . 


Villuge name in Deonagari. 


Direction ; 


‘Travelling | Households ; Agricultural 


distance. 


-Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


population. 


Maladan ; PTN.; areert ae 


Maladev ; JVL.; area ag 
Malagativ ; STA, ;  ateara 
Malakhed ; KRD.; ateae 


Malatapir ; WAL ; 
Malavadi; MAN. ; wert 


Malavadi ; PHL. ; atest 
Malusar; MBR. ;  ATeaz ae 
Malogi; PTN. ;  arertett a 
Mamurdi; JVL. ; 

Mindavakhidak ; PHL, ; 


RISTaSH 
Mandave ; K'TV.; atsa 


Mandave ; STA,; area de 
Mandharadev ; WAI. ; Htewa.. 
Mandral Kole ; PIN. ; dae ata. 
Mandrii] Tarf Haveli; PTN.; .. 


Mandure ; PIN. : azz 
Maneri; PTN.; "uret 


Mangalapir; KRG. ; Wta4rgqe.. 


Manghar; MBR.; Araz ~ 


eS 

= 

ts ' 
i : 
é 


SW.; 9-0 


s 5-0 
N 4-4 
Ss LTO 
N,; 7-0 
B.5 140 


SH.; 2-0 


Sas 5): 1 


3°5 2,227 5 431 5 2,136. 


2s 185; 46; 169. 
55 1,676 ; B07: 1,479; 


[3 27N; GL; 239, 


1 
7) 
as 
S 
os 
ow 
na 
_ 
“I 
al 
Leal 


U3 T8h; 17d; TO. 
YO 275; 50; 275. 
194; 30; 182, 


te 
“ 


£°S 778; 136; 682, 


4°3 1,301 ; 254; 1,220. 
43 820; 166; 820. 
4°8 2,717; 544 5 2,380. 
3°8 3,400 5 7TU8 ; 2,618. 
2°38) 381; 103; 529. 


2:5 207; 53; 207. 


‘OD; 5385; 97; 3533. 


SE.; ele 168; 27; 158. 


{ 


Post Ollice ; 
Distance. 


Medha; U-U | 
Waduth; 40 
Koregaon; 2-0 


Panchgani; 2-4 
Local 


Phaltan; 10-0 | 
Malusax; 6-0 | 
Yarale; 8-0 


‘Medha; 2-0 
Phaltan; 6-0 


Vaduj; 4-0 


VParali 3-0 |! 
Wai; 8) 


Tembewadi 0-4 


Local 


Varale 7-0 
Helwak; 4-0 | 
| 
Kkoregaon ; 3-0 | 
Mahaba- 6-0 | 
leshwaw ; | 


—_ 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand ; Drinking! 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. water | 
Distance. facilities. 
oe ae ns ati staid e, 
Katad; 19-0 | Dhehewadi; Tue, 2-0 | Dhehewadi; 2-0 | rv.; spr. 
Satara Rd.; 26-0 |} Medha; Mon. 6-0 | Medha; 6-01 W, 
Satara Red: 6-0 1 Limh; Sun, 2-0 | ee Ww. 
| 
i 
Karad; 13-0 | Belayade Bk Wed. 1-4 =e ie tv. 
Wathar; 28-0 | Wai: Tue. 2-4 | Velang; 2-0) W. 
Koregaon; 18-0 | Loeat Sun. Dahiwadi; 8-0 | rv. 
Adarki: 8-0 | Bibi; Mon. 3-0 ne 4-0 | str. Ww. 
i 
Wathar; 46-0) Mahabalee ‘Tue, 6-0 | Mahaba- 7-0 | spr. 
shwar; Teshwar; 
Masur; 24-0 | Tarale; Sat. 8-0 Wir w. 
Satara Rd,; 27-0 , Mecha; Mon. 2-0 | 4 b =| Ws 
Lonand; 26.0 Phaltan: Sun, 0 | nf 5-0 | w. 
Koregaon; 28-4 9 Vadnj; Sat. 4-0 | We 
Pargaon; = 12-0} Parvati; Mon. 3-0 4 7-0 | ow. 
Wathar: 28-0 1 Wai; Mon, 8-0 W. 
Karad: 22-0 | Temhewndi; Tue. 0-4 | Vembewadi; 0-4] 2.: rv, 
Karad; 14-0 | Malharpeth Wed. 1-0 | Malharpeth; 1-0} W.; w. 
Karad; 30-0 | Tarale; Sat. 7-0) | Tarale; 7-0 | W.; w 
Karad, 32-0 | Helwak; Wed. 4-0] Helwak; 4-0) W. 
Koregaon ; 3-0 | Koregaon: Mon, 3-0 | Tripuri; 2-0 [ rv. | 
i 
Wathar; 46-9 | Mahabale- Tuc. 6-0 | Mahahale- 6-0 | spr. 
shwar ; shwar ; 


1005 


Tnstitutions and other 


information. 


SI (pr;m).; 2Cs (2e).; Bhai- 
rav Dev. fr. Ct. Sud, 3; 
Stl.;mq.3 dh. 2 lib, 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Sl(m).; Cs.3 Bhairavdev fr, 
Sud.3.; 54; mq. gym; 
lih, 

Sl (pr).; pyt.; 5th: gym.; 
lib, 

SI (pr).; 41; gym.; 

SXpr).; pyt.; Ca(mp). 
Khandoha fr. Mrg.Vad. 
IL: 4th; M.; maq.: dh. 
lib.; dp. 

SI(pr).; Cs(o).; Devi. fr. 
Ct.Vad.8,; tl. 

Si(pr).; tl. 


281 (prsh).; 81h, 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

Sl(pr).; Ca(e).; Maruti fr; 
Ct, Vad, 15,5 th. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Hanuman fr. 
Ct. Sud. i5.; 2th; dh. 
gym;. lib, 

Sl{pr).; Ram te Ct. Sudo; 
gym.; oh.; lib. dp. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Sth.; 2dh.; 
gym.; ch.; lib. 
381(3pr).;  pyt.; Marnti 
fr.Cté.Sudl5.; Gt]; 
dh; gym.; 2ih; dp., 

48! (2pr.:m;h).; Maruti fr.; 
Ct. Sud, 15,; 6tl.; mq. dz. 
gym.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

281 (prim).; 2t1. 

Sl(pr).; 21. 


mq.; 


Sl (pr): 8tl. 


SI (pr),: Ca (mir); +1. 


— 


L006 


Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


MAHARASHTRA STAVE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Travelling | Houscholds ; Agricultural 


distance. population. 


Mani; KRD.; 77 8.5 2°8; 974; 192; 722. 
Maradamure ; JV; AesAE ..| Us O*S; 198; 423 198, 
Maradavak ; KTV.; aeearm ..| 8; 1:5; 184; 383 174, 
Marali; JV. 3 aTeay NW. 10; 304; 71; 300. 
Marali; KRD. ; Hreet (azzt) ..| 8.: 28; GL; 134; 582, 


Marali Kasabe ; PTN.; 
Wont Hare 


Maralog ; PTN.; aWeatefr 


Mardhe ; STA.; aé 


Mardi; MAN.; aref 


Maru] 'Yarf Haveli ; PTN, ; 
Marul Tarf Patan ; PTN. ; 

ASS TH ITT 
Masave; STA.; wat 


Masiir; KRD.; waz 


Matyapir ; STA.; FraTqz 


Mayani; KTV.; arctt 


3°85; 1763; 363; 1459. 


2:0; 461; 10L; 461, 


i 
u-0 
7-0 
8-4 
; 50 
18-0 
7-6 
078; 1008; 216; 768. 
1-0 


13°0 2253; 426; 1848, 


3°83; 1,900; 370 1,850. 


ay 


6-4 | 3:8; 413; 100; 371. 


9°8 ; 6,814; 1,176; 3,556. 


NE. ; 18-6 203; 51; 282. 


SE.; 15-0 |17,3 ; 4,485 ; 848 ; 3,036. 


Post Office ; 
Distanee, 


Onda ; 


Kudal ; 


Mayani ; 


Humgaon ; 


Pal ;sx 


Local 


Tarale ; 


Limb ; 


Local ; 


Bahule ; 


Patan ; 


Satara ; 


Local 


Local : 


4-0) 


SATARA DISTRICS 


Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance. Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Karad ; 14-0 | Nandgaon; Fri. 
Satara Rd ; 16-0 | Kudal ; Wed, 
Koregaon ; 32-0! Mayani; Sun. 
Satara Rd ; 34-0 | Humgaon; Sun. 
Masur ; 10-0 | Pal; Sun, 


Katad ; 24-0 | Sulewadi; Sun, 


Targaon; 12-0 | Tarale ; Sat, 
Satarn Rd; 8-0 | Limb; Sun. 
Koregaon ; 38-0 | Local; Fri. 
Karad ; 20-0 | Local ; Fri. 
Masur ; 26-0) | Patan ; Mon. 
Satara Rd 3 9-0 | Satara; Sun, 
Socal ; re Tacal ; Wed. 
Koreguon ; 36-0 | Local; Sun, 


2-9 


9-0 


1-2 


tee Stand ; 


Distance, 


Pal; 


Sulewadi ; 


Tarale ; 


Anewadi : 


Shinga- 
napur ; 


Bahule ; 


Wardhe ; 


Teal ; 


Local ; 


2-0) 


4-0 


7-0 


Drinking 
wator 
facilities, 


.} Spr. 


Tnstitutions and other 
information. 


aie ates als lee SE (pr).; pyt.; Ca(mis}.; 
2 tl; mq.; dg. 
Sl (pr); 2 


Sl (pr); tl; dh. 
| St (pr).; 241 


| SL (pr) pyt.s Cs (mp).; 
3tL; M.; gym. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs.; Bhairav 
fr. Ct. Sud. 5; 6tl; 
M: mq; dh3 gym; 
ch.; 21ib, 


W.; spr. Sl (pr); 2tl; gym. 


TY. 


ry. 


str; W. 


Si (pr).; Bhairavdev fr. 
Vek, Sud. 6.; 3th; M.; 

'  gym.; lib. 

| 281 2pr).s pyt.; Ce (mp).; 

' Ambabai fr. Asn. Sud. 
15.; 4t1.; mq.; gym.; 
ch.; lib, 

281 (pr; h).; Stl. 


Sl(pr).;t}. 


Sl(pr).; 6th; gym, 


| 281 (pr; h).3 pyt.; Ganesh 


fr. Bdp. Sud, 15.; 14 
t).; 2M.; 2mq.; dh.; 8gym 
oh.; 41ib,; 5Sdp.3 Cob; 
/ Fort. 

Sl (pr); Ur. Ct. Sud, 
' $3.3 th. 


481 (8pr; m).; pyt.; 30s 
(mp ; 2 mis).; Shri Nath 

fr. Mrg. Sud. 1; 11); 
| Ms mq. dg; dhs gym.; 
| hi; lib.; 2dp. 


1008 


Village name in English ; 
Caluka abbreviation ; 
Villago name in Doonagari. 


Medhi ; JVI..; Fer 


Menavali; WAT.; Wvyast 


Mendh ; PIN.; az 


Mendheghar; PIN.; Weer .. 
Mendhosi ; PTN.; eter ac 
Meta, Gutad ; MBR. ; #2 qt .. 


Meta-Indavali ; JVL; He ¢zqet 
Meta Taliye ; MBR.; 42 afaa.. 


Mhasavad ;; MAN.; teAa= 
Mhasave ; IVL.; F344 ‘ 
Mhasoli ; KRD, ; tara 


Mhasurne; KTV. Feat 


Mhavasi ; KD. ;  raraeit 


Fareett 
Faraatt 


Mhavasi; JVM. ; 


Mhavasi; PTN. ; 


Mhopre; KRD.; Fats 


Mirade ; PHL. ; fare 


j 


Miragany ; PT'N.; faery 


MAHANASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


| 
| 


Post. Office ; 


; Travelling {| Houscholds ; Agricultural ! Distaned, 
distance, population. 
t 
2.0; 2.065; 313; 803. | Tooal; 
W.: 2-01 2.0; 900; 182; 465. | Wai; Io 
2,8; 1,820; 263; 1,183. | Dhchowadi 4-0 
W.; 18-4/1.56; 118; 24; 104, | Helwak; 0-4 
Ne; 6-0 | 3.8; 874; 195; 887. | Patan: 6-0 
E.; 4-0 | 0.8; 322; 73; 312. | Mahnha. 5-0 | 
leshwar.; 
Sus 19-0) 4.85 79; 22; 70. | Medha: 19-0 
NW.; 3-0] 018; 141; 82; Nil. | Mahaba- 4-0 
Jeshwar. : 
E.;) 18-0 | $4.5 ; 9.145; 1851; 3,796, | Local ; 
NE. ; 10-0'| 2.9; 1072; 251; 824. | Kudal $ 1-0 
SW; 16-0 4.8; 1,889; 859; 1.771. | Ond.: 4-4. 
8.3 34-0 {11.03 2,471; 450; 2,128. | Looal 
Fe; 8-01 2.5; 854; 75; 980. | Lonand; 10-0 | 
| 
S.; 9-0/2.3; 98; 15: 68 | Bamnoli 1-0 
Kaaahe ; 
EL: 1-4 | 4.55 1,894; 377; 1,788. |} Local 
W.: 8-0 | 2,33 1,725; 260: 1,848, Charegaon 3-0 
NW.; 11-1} 6.8; 415; 84: 887. | Gunware: 5-0 
18-0 | 2.3; 349; 75: 347. | Helwak:; (0 


Railway 8&t. ; 


Distance, 


Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


SATARA 


DISTRICT 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 


Drinking 
water 


facilities, 


1009 


Institutions and other 
information 


Satara Rd.; 


Wathar ; 


Karad : 
Karad ; 
Karad ; 
Wathar ; 


Satara Rd.; 
Wathar ; 


Koregaon ; 


Satara Rd; 


Shenoli ; 


Rahimiat- 


pur ; 


Lonand ; 


Satara Rd,; 


Karad ; 


Karad ; 


Baramati 


Karad ; 


26-0 


11-4 


26-0 


10.0 


310 


24-0) 


12-0 


17-0 


40-0 


Vi 5 730—64 


Local ; 


Wai ; 


Dhebe- 
wadi ; 
Helwak ; 
Patan ; 
Mahabale- 
shwar ; 
Medha ; 
Mahabale- 
shwar ; 
Local ; 


Kudal ; 


Local ; 


Local ; 


fonand ; 


Mecha ; 


Patan ; 


| Charegaon ; 


Barad ; 


Helwak ; 


Mon. 


Mon, 


Tne, 
Wed, 
Mon, 


Tue. 


Mon, 
Tue, 


Wod, 


Mon. 


Mon, 


Sat. 


Fri, 


Wed. 


4-0 
4-0 
6-0 
5-0 


12-0 
4-0 


3-0 


6-0 


Local ; 


Dhebe- 
wadi ; 
Helwak ; 
Patan ; 
Mahabale- 
shwar ; 
Mahabale- 
sbhwar ; 
Tiocal ; 


Kudat ; 


Ond ; 


Local ; 


Mecha ; 


Stage 


Local ; 


Helwak ; 


340 


9-0 


5-0 


W.; w. 


apr; rv. 
W.; w. 


W.; pl 


Ww. 


Bpt.; W. 


WwW. 


W.; w; 


rv. 


Sl (pr); pyt.;  5tl; mq; 
dg.; dh.; gym.; ch.; lib. 


SI (pr).; Cs (mp).; Vaghu- 
hai fr. Mg. Vad. 1.; 7th; 
dh; gym.; ch. 

SL (pr); 2tl. 


tl, 

Si (m).; 2t1 

Sl (pr).; pyt.; Hanuman 
fr. Ct. Sud. 35.; 2th 
tl.; ‘Vasota’ Fort. 
2tl. 


5S1 (2pr; 2m.; h).; M.; 
Cs (mp).; Nath fr. Mrg. 
Sud, 1.; 7th; 2M.; 2mq,; 
2dh.; gym. ch.; lib; 
3dp, 

St (pr).; pyt. 6th; lib, 


Sl (pr). pyt.; Cs (mp).; 
5tl.; M.; mq.; dg.; 2gym. 
Sl (pr); pyt.s; Cs (mp).; 
Bhairavnath fr. Vek. Sud 
6tl; dg.; gym; ch; 
lib. 

Sl (pr); 2Cs (mp-gr).; 
Baloba fr. Ct. Vat. 4; 
2t, 

Stl. 


281 (pr; m); pyt; Cs, 
(mp).; Khandjai fr. Ps. 
Sud. 9.; 6th; gym.; lib 
SI (pr).; pyt.; 2th; gym.; 
lib. 

Sl (pr).; 3tL; dh; gym.; 
ch. 

Mahashivaratra fr. Meg. 
Sud. 13.;t1, 


ign Sp re a eS 


1010 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTFER 


Village name in English ; | Direction ; Area (Sq. ma.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 


‘Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households ; Agricultural Distance, 
Village name in Doonagari. distance. population, 


Miraganv ; PHI. : facta é | W.; 5-1 ( 3.8; 518; 101; 476. | Phaltan; 4-0 


Mirje; KD. ; fast ..) Wa 80} 3.5; 498; 107; 472. | Shirwal; 5-0 


Mogarile ; MAN.; atrad =...) N.; 11-0 | 6.5; 522; 126; 432. | Malavadi: 6-0 
Mohat ; JVL.; were 2.1 Wa 1-0] 1.8; 486; 89; 394, | Medha; 2-0 


Mohi; MAN.; ara ..| NEL; 13-0 | 5.8; 1,145; 257; 789. | Dahivadi; 7-0 


Mol; KTV.; aw ..| NW.3°25-0 110.5 ; 1,627; 270; 1,605. | Diskal; 2 0 
Molegvar; JVL.; Atazae ws HOF AB; 55; 13; 51. | Mcdha; 4-0 
Molegvar; MBR.; wWaeat ..| EB; 6210.3; 73; 18; 66. | Mahaba- 3-0 
loshwar ; 


Moraghar ; JVL.; Are [Es 8041.5; 496; 95; 401] Saignon; 2-0 


Moragiri ; PTN.; atefir&® w.| S550} 1.55 1,348; 292; 1,001. | Local 


Morale; KTV.; are ..[ SG 10-01 1,8; 658; 125; 628. | Mayani; 3-0 
Morani; JVL.; Are ..-) Was 22-0] 1.0; 198; 44; 192. | Bamnoli 10-0 
Kasabe ; 


Moravale; JVL.; areas ..) EF; 6-0]0.8; 292; 69; 2989. | Medha; 6-0 


Morve; KDL.; Ae _.|SE.; 5-0 14.8; 1,209; 241; 952. | Local 
Mugiiv ; WAL; ware | Wo; 7010.85; 178; 384; 178. | Panchagani ; 4-0 
Mukavali; JVL.; warty ..[ Wes 9410.5; 121; 97; 120. | Mahaba. 6-0 


Jeshwar ; 
Mulagaiv ; PTN. ; qema = «.| S50 1-0 | 2.8; 1,093. 234; 843. | Patan; 4-0 


Mundhe ; KRD.; 4 NW.; 2-0} 2.8; 1362; 229; 1074. | Karad; 2-0 


Munavale; JVL.; qavae = ..| 8; 12-0} 6.5; 611; 147; 806, | Modha; 12-0 


Munjavadi; PHL.; asraret E; 160/5.8; 945; 206; 888. | Gunware; 3-0 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Lonand ; 
Lonand ; 
Lonand ; 
Satara 


Road ; 


Koregaon ; 


14-0 


22-0 


30-0 


28-0 


53-0 


Koregaon ; 14-0 
Padali ; 30-0 
Wathar; 41-0 
Satara 23-0 
Road ; 
Karad ; 24-0 
Koregaon ; 35-0 
Satara, 44-0 
Road ; 
Satara 20-0 
Road ; 
Lonand ; 10-4 
Wathar; 27-0 
Satara 37-0 
Road ; 
Karad ; 21-0 
Karad ; 4-0 


Satara Rd ; 


Lonand ; 


27-0 


29-0 


Weokly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Distance. 


, Phaltan ; 


Shirwal ; 


Malavadi ; 


Medha ; 


Local ; 


Diskal ; 
Mecha ; 
Mahabale- 
shwar ; 
Anowadi ; 
Local ; 
Mayani ; 


Mecha ; 


Medha ; 


Lonand ; 


Mahabale- 
shwar ; 
Patan ; 


Karad ; 


Mecha ; 


Barad ; 


Panchagani ; 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance. 
| 
! 
Sun, 4-0 0-1 
Fri. 5-0; Shirwal; 4-0 
Sun, 6-0 ; Local ; 
Mon. 2-0 | Medha; 10 
Mon. Shingna- 3-0 
pur; 

Wed. 2-0 

Mon. 4-0 

Tue. 3-0} Mahabale- 6-4 

shwar ; 

Fri. = 3-0 A 

Thu. 

Sun, 3-0 

Mon. 10-0 | Medha; 22-0 
Mon. 6-0 

Thu. 10-4 | Ahiro ; 2-0 
Tuc, 40 | Velang; 3-0 
Tue. 6-0 

Mon, 4-0 | Patan; 40 
Thu. ; 2-0 

Mon. ;12-0 | Medha; 12-0 
Fri. ; 3-0 3-0 


Drinking 
water 
facilities. 


rv. 


Ww. 


Wsw.sn. 


ry.; Spr. 
Spr.; 
rv. 
rv. 
W,; w. 


rv. 


str. 


| SI (pr).s Cs (©) 


1011 


Institutions and other 


information 


Maruti 
fr. Ct, Vad, 8; tl; dg. 
Sl (pr); Cs (ce); 3th; 
dg.; 2gym. 

Sl (pr).; pyt.; 2th; lib. 


SI (pr); Bhairavnath fr. 
Mg. Sud. 11; 4tl. 
281 (2pr).; pyt.; Laxmi- 
devi fr. Ct. Sud. 15.; 
5tl.; gym.; 2lib.; 5Cch, 
SI (pr).; pyt.; 3tl; dh.; 
gym.; lib, 

tl. 


pyt.; tl. 

SI (pr); pyts th; gym. 
281 (2pr).; pyt.; Stl; mq. 
Sl (pr).3 2th. 


SI (pr); 2th; 

Sl (pr); Hanuman fr. 
Ct, Sud, 15.; 2tL; gym.; 
lib. 

281 (prjm.).; Cs (mp).; 
Maruti fr. Ct. Sud. 15,; 
4t].; gym.; ch; lib. 

5th; gym. 

Sl (pr).; Bhairav fr. Mg. 
Vad, 5.; 2tl. 

Sl (pr); Marnti fr, Ct 
Sud, 14; 5tl. 

Sl (pr).3 pyt.; Jataidevi 
fr. Phg. Vad. 9.; 4th 
Sl (pr); 3tl. 


Sl (pr); 3tL; M. 


VE 5780—64a 


1012 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 


Village name in Deonagari. 


Murud ; PTN. ; 
Murum ; PHL. ; 


qee 
eq 


Nade; PTN.; Te 


Nadhaval ; KTV. ; 
Nagathane ; STA, ; 


Nagazarj ; KRG. ; 


Nagevadi; WAI. ; 
Nohimbe ; PTN. ; 
Nandagane ; JVL. 
Nandagane ; WAT. 


Nandaganv ; KRD. ; arena 


Nandaganv ; STA. 


Nandal ; PHI, ; 


Nandalapur ; KRD. ; APTI. . 


Nandagi ; KRD. ; 
Nandaval ; KRG. ; 
Nadolj ; PTN. ; 
Nandogi; KTV. ; 


Nanegativ Bk. ; 
arta TI 


GI iy 
anrent 


area 
i = 
iifas 

> arert 


~ 


. 
> ATT 


. aati 


alee 


aaa 


aeae 


arertt 


amiatatt 


PTN. ; 


Direction ; Arca (Sq. ma.) ; Pop. ; 
Travelling Households ; Agricultural 
distance, population. 

sae 3.0; 857; 172; 731. 
NW.; 16-0 | 2.38; 682; 164; 534, 
.»| By 6411.5; 794; 91; 688. 
SE.; 3-01 2.8; 656; 111; 563. 
8.; 10-0 | 7.3; 3,129; 515; 2,298, 
SE,; 17-0 | 7.0 1,49] ; 283 ; 1,461. 
W.; 7-0] 1.8 461; 110; 289, 
W.3 19-0} 0.05 244; 61; 244, 
Wi; 70; 0-8 79; 70; 78. 
WwW. 14-0 1.0 225; 46; 225, 
| Bi 10-4} 4.0°1,854; 284; 926, 
E.3) 18-0 44.5 1,536 ; 350; 1,592. 
SW.; 12-0 | 12.0 1,562 ; 318 ; 1,474, 
Sy 3-0 | 0.8 630; 120; 486, 
N,; 6-0: 1.3 884; 163; 820. 
NW.; 24-0; 3.8 1,451 ; 289; 1,300. 
1-0 585; 187; 568. 
..| NW.; 11-0 | 4.5 763; 160; 716, 
SE,; 20-0 | 2.5 758; 173; 656. 


Chafal; 


Post Office ; 
Distance, 


yr I 


8-0 
9-0 


Tarale ; 


Lonand ; 


Malharpeth; 3-0 


Vaduj ; 5-0 
Local, 

Arvi; 2-0 
Wai; 5-0 
Helwak; 7-0 
Medha; 7-0 
Mahaba- 6-0 
leshwar; 
Karad ; 2-0 
Targaon ; 0-2 
Lonand ; 11-0 
Karad ; 3-0 
Masur ; 3-0 
Sonake; 2-69 


Malharpeth 2-0 


Aundh; 2-0 
2-0 | 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Railway St. ; | Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand ; 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. 
Distance, 
Karad ; 204) | Tarale ; Sat. ; 8-0 | Tarale; 8-0 
Lonand ; 9-0 {| Pimpal- Thu. ; 2-0 | Sakhar. 3-0 
wadi ; wadi. 
Karad ; 19-0 | Malhar-. Wed. ; 3-0 | Telewadi; 0-4 
peth ; 
Koregaon ; 29-0 | Vaduj ; Sat.; 5-0 a es 
Rahimat- 8-0 | Bazar ; Tue. ; Stage 0-9 
pur; 
Targaon; 7-0 | Wathar Sun. ;- 4-0 |) Local 
kiroli. 
Wathar; 30-0 | Wai; Mon. ; 5-0 i os 
Karad ; 39-0 | Helwak ; Wed. ; 7-0 | Helwak;, 7-0 
Satara Rd ; 33-0 | Medha ; Mon. ; 1-0 
Wathar; 37-0 | Mahabale- Tuo.; 6-0 | Panchagani; 8-0 
shwar, 
Karad ; 4-0 | Karad ; Thu. ; 2-0 
Targaon; 1-0 | Targaon; Mon. ; 0-2 6-0 
Lonand y = 11-0 | Lonand ; Thu. ; 11-0 | Nimbhor; 3-4 
Karad ; 6-0 | Karad ; Thu.; 3-0 ‘aie 
Shiravade ; 2-0 | Shiravade; Fri. ; 3-0 
Wathar ; 9-4) | Pimpal- Sun; 40 . 
khede Bk. 
Karan ; 17-0 | Malharpeth; Wed. ; 2-0 | Malharpeth 2-0 
Rahimat- 9-0 | Aundh ; Tue.:; 2-0 | Local 
pur 
Masur ; 14-0 | Chafal ; Thu. ; 2-0 | Chafal; 2-0 


| 


Drinking 


water 
facilities. 


w, 


rv, 


fv, 


Ww. 


rv.; spr. 


Wis w. 


Ww. 


rv, 


L013 


a ne 


Institutions and other 


information. 


251 (pr; m.); 2tl. 

281 (pr; m).; Nath fr. 
C. Sud. 8; 2tl. 

Sl] (pr).; ¢s.; Mahashiva- 
ratra fr. Mg. Vad 
15,; tl. 

281 (pr).; 4th; gyms ch, 
281 (pr; h).; 2Cs (mp; 


mis),; Chandeshwari 
fr. Ct. Vad. 10.; 2th; 
mq; dh; 2gym. ch.; 


lib; 4dp. 

SI (pr); pyt.; Cs (mp); 
3tL; gym. 

SI (pr).; 2t. 

Sl (pr).; tl. 

2tl. 

Sl (pr).; pyt.; 2th; 


$1 (pr).; pyt.; 208 (2mis).; 
3tl.; mq; lib. 

SI (m).; Ca(e).; Khandoba 
fr, Ct. Sud, 12,;  9tl.; 
2M.; gym.; ch. libs 
A’ Fort built by the 
ancestors’ of Bajirav 
Ghorpade. 

Sl (pr) (Montessori).; Ct. 
Sud. 6.; 7tl; ch. 

Sl (pr).5. pyt.; 
2th: M.; dh.; gym.; lib. 


Cx(mp).; 


SI (pr).; 2Cs (nis 5 mp).; 
tl. 

SI] (pr); pyt.; 4tl; gym.; 
lib, 

Sl (m).; 2tl. 


Sl (pr); 5th; Ma; gym.; 
ch, 

8] (pr); Cs (up),; Jyotir- 
ling fr. Mg. Sud. 14.; 
tl.; gym.; lib. 


lolt MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Villago name in English 
Taluka abbreviation 
Village namo in Deonagari. 


Naneganv Kh. ; PIN. ; 
ToT ae 
Nanel; PTN.; aie 
Naraphadev ; JVL.; acHeza 
Naravane; MAN, ; aay 
Navaje; PTN.; wav 
Natogi; PTN.; aztatt 
Nav; PTN.; aa 
Navadi; PTN.; rast 
Navali ; MBR.; araet 
Navalj; STA.; ara uA 
Nayaganv ; KDL.; are 


Nayaganv ; KRG. ; arg 
Necel; PTN,: Aaa 
Nele; STA.; 4% 

Ner; KTV.; a 


Neralc; PIN.; wes és 
Nhalevadi; WAL; rar .. 


Nhavi Bk.; KRG. ; warat a1 
Nhavj Kh.; KRG.; Frat a. 
Nidhal ; K'T'V.; fies 

Nigade ; PTN.; fan 


Nigadi; KRD.; first 


Direetion 


Travelling 


population. 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 


distance. 
NE; 22-0 
W.; 14-0 
%; «10-0 
SE.; 10-0 
H.;  =— -20-0 
SW.; 6-2 
W.; orn 

ds 10-0 
Sy 5-0 
W.; 15-0 
NW; 5-0 
NW,; 26-0 
W237 -T5-0 
Ny 4-0 
W.; = 14-0 
Wi; 3-0 
W.; 7-0 
i 14-0 
NE; 6-0 
NW.; 16-0 
Nu Lue 


0.8 276; 


213; 


49 ; 
61; 


919, 


204. 
270, 


18-0 2,269 ; 464 ; 1,820. 


2.8 932; 
1.3 207; 


4.0 1,603 ; 328 ; 1,543. 


1.8 219; 


55 5 


219, 


3,8 2,288 ; 3907 ; 2,118. 


OS 72; 
1.5 169; 
2.8 


663 ; 


- 
at 


486; 
1.8 461; 


40; 


126 ; 
36; 


89; 
110 ; 


169 


1,100 ; 240; 1,068. 


604 ; 
138 


486. 
301 ; 


7.8 1,314 ; 264; 1,067; 


10.5 2,128 ; 412 ; 1,722; 


1:0 368; 


84; 


307 ; 


6-8 1,665 ; 377; 1,282, 


0 
8.5 188; 365 138, 
2.8 876; ; . 
5.0 1,398 ; 300 ; 1,266, 


Chafal; 
Helwak; 
Saigaon; 
Gondavale 
Bk; 
Helwak; 


Morgiti; 


Helwak; 


Bahulo; 


Mahaba- 
' leshwar; 
Parali; 
Shirwal; 


Sonake; 
Helwak; 


Satara; 
Pusegaon; 


Patan; 


Panchagani 


Rahimat- 
pur; 

Chiman- 
gaon; 


Local 
Dhebewadi 


Maser; 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


4-0 


3-0 
2-4 
7-0 


6-0 


4-0 


Railway 8t.; 
Distance. 


Masur ; 12-0 
Karad ; 33-0 
Satara Rd.; 23-4 
Koregaon ; 36-0 


Karad ; 45-0 
Karad ; 27-0 
Karad ; 41-0 


Karad ; 21-0 
Wathar; 43-0 


Satara Rd, ; 22-0 


Tonand; 20-0 
Wathar; 11-0 
Karad ; 36-0 
Satara Rd. 15-0 


Koregaon ; 10-0 


Karad ; 25-0 

Wathar; 28-0 

Rahimat- 8-0 
pur ; 


Koregaon; 7-0 
Koregaon ; 17-0 
28-0 


Karad ; 


Masur ; 5-0 


SATARA DISTRICT 


1015 


Vak. 
dg.; 


Sud. 3.; 
syim.; 


dev fr, 


6tL, ma; 


Weckly Bazar ; Motor Stand; {Drinking} Jnstitutions and other 
Bazar Day ; Distance. water information, 
Distance. facilities. 
Chafal ; Thu. ; 4-0 | Chafal; 40 | rv. Sl (pr); Jyotiba fr. My. 
Sud. 11; tl. 
Helwak ; Wed, ; 3-0 | Helwak; 3-0 | spr. 81 (pr).; tl. 
Anewadi; Fri.; 3-4 oe t. Sl] (pr).; tl; dh; gym. 
Gondavale Thu. ; 7-0 | Londha- 1-4} W.;n. | Sl (pr); pyts Cs (mp); 
Bk; vade. Ganesh fr, Bdp, Sud. 14,; 
6tl.; mq.; gym.; ch.; lib, 
Helwak ; Wed, ; 8-0 7-0 } rv. Sl (pr); Mahashivaratra 
fr. Mg. Vad, 13. ; 2tl. 
Morgiti ; Thu. ; 2-0 | Patan; 6-0 | W. Sl (pr).; pyt.; Maruti fr, 
Ct. Sud, 15,; Stl. 
Helwak ; Wed. ; 7-0 | we Maruti fr. Ct. Sud. 16.; 
| tl. 
Marul 'T. Fri. ; (3-0 2-0 | rv.;w. | 381 (2pr.3m).; pyt.; Cs; 
Haveli ; | 9th. .; mq.5 2gym,; lib. 
Mababalo- Tue.; 3-0 | Mahabale-» 7-0 | spr. tl. 
shwar ; shwar. 
Parali ; Mon, ; 6-0 9-0 | rv. tl, 
Shirwal ; Fri.; 3-0 { Stage ; n.; stv. | SI (pr); Cs; Ambabai fr. 
Vek. Sud. 9.5 TUL; 
mq.; gym. 3 ch, ; lib, 
Pimpode Bk,;Sun. ; 9-0 | wis W. | SI (pr). 5 Cs(e).5 tl. 5 lib. 
Helwak ; Wed. ; 2-0 | Helwak ; 2-0 | spr. SI (pr).; th 
Satara ; Sun.; 6-0 } Mouje 1-0 | rv, SI (pr). ; Stl; mq. 3 dg; 
nele gym.; ch.; lib, 
Pusegaon; Sun.; 2-0 w. Sl] (pr.).: pyt. ; 4th. ; 
mq; ch. 
Patan ; Mon. ; 2-0 od ry.; W. | Bl (pr).: 2tl. ; gym. 
Pancha- Tue, 40} Velang; 1-4 | rv, S} (pr); Cs (c) 2th; 
gani ; gym. 
Aundh ; Tue.; 5-0 | Local ; WwW. 281 (pr; m).; pyt.s Cs (c).5 
4th; mq.; dh.; lib. 
Koregaun; Mon. ; 7-0 | Chiman- 2-3 | w, SI (pr).; pyt.; 4th; gym. 
gaon ; 
Pusegaon ; Sun.; 6-0 rv.; w. | 381 (pr); pyt; 4th; ch.; 
lib. 
Dhebewadi; Tuc. 6-0 | Dhebe- 6-0 W.; w. | SL (pr). th 
wadi ; 
Masur ; Wed. 40 ie «» | woespre] St (pr); pyt; Bhairav- 


lib. 


1016 


Village name in English ; 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Houscholds ; Agricultural 
Village name in Deonagari. distance. population. 
Nigadi; KRG.;  farrét S; 40] 2:5 652; 138; 578, 
Nigadi Vandan ; STA. ; NE; 140] 1:5 300; 56; 239; 
farst aaq 
Nigadi Tarf Satara; STA.; ..| EB; 8-0] 4:8 1,591 ; 339; 1,420. 
frst TH BATT 

Nigudamal ; STA.; faqeam W5 4.0] 0-3 133; 35; 182, 
Nimasod; KTV.; fanate S.: 11-3 | 13-3 2,830; 511 ; 2,247, 
Nimbalak ; PHL. ; faaor W.; 9-0} 14'S 2,384 ; 451 ; 2,125. 
Nimbodi; KDL.; frat...) Ey 1-0 | 3-8 688; 120; 567. 
Nimbore ; PHL; faaiz W.3 5-1 | 6-5 1,636 ; 342 ; 1,249, 
Ninam ; 8TA.; frara S;  14-0 | 3°5 1,504; 315; 1,248, 
Nipanj ; JVL.; fast W.; 7-0{ 1:6 830; 77; 267. 
Niragudi ; PHL.; fraqst 5-0 | 2-3 927; 170; 671. 
Nisarale ; STA.; faa NE; 140 | 1:3 622; 119; 591. 
Nisare ; PIN, ; faz Es 90] 2°38 870; 1795 786. 
Nitral ; STA.;  frrrw W.; 12-0] 1:5 382; 87; 381. 
Nivade; PTN.; fraz ; 0°3 474; 101; 473. 
Nivali; JVL.; frat W.; 19-0} 3-0 302; 69; 207. 


Post office ; 


Distance, 


Koregaon; 2-4 


Angapur = 14-2 
Tarf Vandan; 


Local; 

Parali; 5-0 
Local 

Local; i 
Lonand; 4-0 
Phaltan; 12-0 
Padali; 1-0 
Bamnoli; 4-0 

Kasabe; 

Phaltan; 6-0 
Atit; 2-4 


Malharpeth; 1-0 


Parali; 4-0 
Taralo; 11-0 
Medha; 8-0 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


SATARA 


DISTRICT 


Ol? 


Weekly Bazar ; 


Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distanco. 


Drinking 
water 
facilities, 


Koregaon ; 


Rahimat- 
pur ; 


Rahimat- 
pur; 


Satara Rd,; 


Rahimat- 


pur ; 


Lonand ; 


Lonand ; 


Lonand ; 


Satara Rd.; 


Satara Rd; 


Lonand ; 


Targaon ; 
Karad ; 
Satara Rd.; 
Karad ; 


Padali 


5-4 


4-0 


7-0 


21-0 


26-0 


27-0 


4-0 


21-0 


31-0 


22-0 


43-0 


Koregaon ; 

Angapur 
Tart 
Vandan ; 

Tasgaon ; 


Parali ; 


Mhasurne ; 


Bazar ; 


Jouand ; 


Phaltan ; 


Parali ; 


Medha ; 


Phaltan ; 


Atit ; 
Malbar- 
peth ; 
Parali ; 


Tarale ; 


Medha ; 


Mon. 


Sat, 


Wed. 


Mon. 


Tue. 


Thu. 


Thu. 


Sun, 


Mon, 


Mon. 


Sun. 


Fri. 


Wed. 


Mon. 


Sat. 


40 


2-0 


5-0 


4-0 


11-0 


Parali ; 


Local ; 


Lonand ; 


Nagthune ; 


Medha ; 


Local 


Jawal- 


wadi ; 


Parali ; 


Medha ; 


Chinchner ; 2 


3-0 


0-1} 


40 


7-0 


U-4 


w. 


TV.; W. 


Str. 


W. 


W,; 
W.3 


Wap ty. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


S} (pr); pyts 2th; My; 
gyn; 

SI (pr).; Bhairav fr. Vak.; 
Sud. 2.; tl, 


Sl] (pr).3 Cs (c).3 Bahiroba 
fr. Ct. Vad. 8; 8th; 
mq; gym; lib. 

SI} (pr). 


SI (pr); pyt.; 10th; M.; 
mq.; 2dh.; gym; ch; 
lib.; dp. 

281 (2pr).; Ca = (mp).; 
Nimbjai fr. Ct. Vad. 
15.; 3th; gym ; ch; 
lib.; dp. : 
SI (pr).; Cs (mp).; Peer 
Ur. Ct. Sud, 5; 5th; 
2dg.; ch. 

Si (pr).; Cs (c).; Bhairav 
fr, Ct, Vad. 8; Peer 
Ur Phy. Vad. 10.3 4tL; 
dh; lib, 

Sl (pr.); Ca; Maruti fr; 
Ct. Sud, 15.; 3th; lib. 
Sl (pr); 2tl. 


SI (Qn); Cs (ap).; Bhai- 
raynath fr. Ct. Vad. 8.3 
Mahadev fr. Srn. last 
Mon.; Otl.; gym.; lib. 
Sl (pr)3 Janai fr. 2th; 
mq, lib. 

Sl (pr); 2t1; gym; lib, 


Si (pr); Kedar fr. in 
Ps.; 3th. 


28) (pr; m.).; 2th 


S! (pr); Vaghjai fr. tl. 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 


Village name in Deonagari. 


Nivakane; PIN, ; ffapu 


Nivi; PITN.; fad 


Nizare ; JVI; fast 


Nunc; STA.; a 


Nune; PYN.; 44 


Ohali; WAL; ataait 
Okhavadi ; JVL.; ataaet 
Ond; KRD.; ais 


Ozarde; WATI,; stag 


Ozare: IVE; ate 
Paicavad; KTV.; wWa1ag 


Piicavad ; MAN.; oraqas 


-acavad ; WAL; TWHage 
Paicund ; KRD.; 94 
Padal ; KTV.; um 
Padali; KDL.; weet 


Padali; STA.; Weedt 


Padali Pr. Karad ; KRD. ; 
qed 4. ARE 

Padali Pr. Masiir ; KRD. ; 
areal FT. AAT 

Padalogi; PIN.; ‘rTeateft 


~ 


Padegaiv ; KDL.; year 


= 


Pideganv ; PHL. ; wet 


{ 


. > » 


Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 


| 
2-0 
8.3 6-0 
i 
W,; 6-1 
19-0 
1 We 6-0 | 
Se 11-0 
U3 6-) 
+63 3-0 
SH; | 14-0 
Ny 9-0 
| 
| S.5 8-0 
W.; 7-0 


NE; 
SE. ; 


24-0 
17-0 


Households ; Agricultural | Distance. 
population. 
| 

7:3 GOL; 151; 601, | Tarale; 8-0 
2°35 359; 70; 859, | Dhebewadi 6-0 
15 566; 116; 556. ) Medha; 2-0 
2-0 1,001 3 248; 870. | Kanher 2-0 
3°3 1,075; 216; 904. | Taralo; 1-0 
0-8 124; 27; 124. | Dhom; 10-0 
O°8 155; 384; 151. | Medha; 6-0 
6°3 2.543 ; 519; 1.850, | Local 

4°53 2,281; 407; 1,814. | Local; Re 
1-0; 697; 142; 592. | Medha; 4-0 
°8 5 1,583; 313; L240. | Kaledhon; 3-0 

8°55 1,205 ; 206 ; 1,054. | Dahivadi ; 10-0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Post. Office ; 


2°83; 1,302; 265; 906. 
13; 242; 54; 237. 
4:0; 623; 107; 582. 
7°56; 757; 148; 677 
1-5; 1,196; 302; 765. 
LO; 347; 68; 339. 
G3 5 1,465 ; 299 ; 1,260, 


1:8; 441; 84; 334, 
2:3; 659; 155; 433. 
5-5; 1,680 ; 320; 1,332. 


Local, ° 
Masur ; 6-0 
Mayani; 6-0 
Lonand; 7-0 
| 
Local, wae 4 
Masur ; 6-0) | 
Supane; 1-0 
i 
Chafal ; 6-0 
Nira.; 2-0 | 
| 
Nira ; 1-6 | 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Karad ; 31-0 
Karad ; 28-0 
Satara Rd.; 23-0 
Satara Rd,; 16-0 
21-0 


‘Vargaon 


Wathar; 37-0 


Satara Rd.; 32-0 


Karad ; 13-0} 
Wathar; 14-0 
Satara Rd, 22-0 


Koregaon ; 47-0 


Koregaon ; 38-0 


SATARA DISTRICT 


101g 


Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand ; 
Bazar Day ; Distanco. 
Distance. 
Tarale ; Sat. 8-0 | 7 
Dhobowadi; Tuc. 6-0 | Dhebe- 6-0 
wadi ; 

Mecha ; Mon. 2-0 

Kanher ; Tuc, 2-0 | Local 

Tarale ; Sat. 1-0 | Tarale ; 1-0 

Wai ; Mon. 16-0 

Medha ; Mon. 6-0 | 

. 

Nandagaon ; Fri. 0-4 

Bhuinj ; Sat. 1-0 | Loeal 

Medha ; Mon. 40 

Kaledhon ; ‘Tue. 3-0 

Vavarhire ; Sat. 7-0 | Bajwadi; 3-0 
Wathar; 14-0 | Local Tue. Local ae 
Karad ; 4-0 | Masur; Wed. 6-0 
Koregaon ; 40-0 | Mayani ; Sun. 6-0 
Lonand ; 7-0 | Lonand ; Thu. 7-0 | Lonand; 7-0 
Rahimat- 140 { Nagthanc; Tuc. 2-2 | Nagthane; 3-0 

pur; 
Karad ; 4-0 | Masur; Wed. 6-0 | Karad; 40 
Karad ; 7-U | WKarad ; Thu. 4-0 | Supane; 1-0 

i 

Masur ; 21-0 | Chafal ; Thu, 6-0 | Chafal ; 6-0 
Nira ; 2-0 | Nira; Wed. 2-0 | Nira; 1-4 
Nira ; 1-0 | Lonand; Thu. 3-0 | Nira; 20 


| Ol. 3m. 


Drinking 
wator 


facilities. 


W,; w. 


WwW. | 


Tnstitutions and other 


information. 


281 (pr3m).; 2th. 


281 (pr; m).; 2th 
SI (pr); pyt.; 3tL; 7gym. 
St (m).; 2tl.; lib, 


281 (pr; h).; 4th; gyms 
ch.; lib. 


th. 

251 (pr; m).5 pyt; 2Cs 
(2mis).; 4tl,; mq.; gym; 
ch; lib. 


W.; w. | Sk (pr); pyt. 2Cs. (fmg ; 


Perey EV. 
w, 


we W. 


W. 


Wyn. 

W,; ws 
Ter. 

W.; w. 


Wis w. 


WwW. 


el.; str, 


mis).; 4tl.; 2M.; mq.; dg.; 
gym.; ch.; 2lib.; dp. 

Sl (pr). ; 2th; gym. 3 lib. 
SI (pr.).3 pyt.; 2th; gym; 
lib. 

SI (pr). ; pyt.; Cs (mp).; 
3th. 5 gym. 

28]. (pr; m).; pyt.; Stl; 
gym.; lib,; 2dp. 

Si (pr). th; gym. 

$1 (pr); pyt.; tl; dh; oh. 

Si (pr).; Ca(mp).; 7tL.; 
2dg. ; gym. ; ch. 

SL (pr); Ce. 3 6th; mas 
dh.; gym. ; eh.; lib. 

SI (pr); th; ch. 


SE (pr). 3 pyt. 3 3th 5 ch. 


Sl (pr).; tl. 

S! (pr).; Cs. ; Mhatobadev 
fr. Mrg. Sud.15.; Stl. ; 
dh. 
Centre. 

SI (pr).; tl. 


Sugar Research 


1020 


Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari, 


MAHARASILIRA 


STATE GAZETTEER, 


Direction ; 


‘Travelling 


distance. 


Pal; KRD.; oe 


Palasaganv ; KTV. ; 


Palasavade; MAN; oad .. 


Palasavade ; STA.; wade 
Palagi; KDL.; Toatt 


Palagi; KTV.; eet 


Palagi; KRG. ; oat 


Palagi; MAN; Gat 


Palagi; PTN.; Weft 
Palavan ; MAN ; 5 Wear 


Palj Tarf Ateginv ; JVL. ; 
TS Th aes 

Pali; Tarf Tamb ; JVL. ; 
Test a ate 

Panas; JV. ; wW7a 


Pinavan; MAN; oWeat 
Paichagani; MBR. ; 


Pahchagani; PTN.; creer 
Panas; WAI; aaa 
Pande; WAI; aig 


Panery; PTN.; are 
Pangare; STA.; ohIrt 


NW.; 20-0 
SE.; 8-0 
i353 24-0 
NW.; 11-0 
NW.; 8-0 
Bs; 9-0 
: 'Ny3 10-4 
M3 aLL=0 
S.; 12-0 
SW.; 16-0 
W.; 13-0 
S.; 22-0 
N.; 15-0 
SE.;  17--0 
K.; 12-0 
S.; 13-0 
Wi; 9-0 
Ie: 6-0 
j 8.3 16-0 
NW.; 10-0 


Households ; 


10°65 ; 3,805 ; 816 ; 2,812. 


i 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


bo 
: 
ot 


S205 


4: 


bo 8 
ct te 


a 


‘3; 


Agricultural 


population, 


62; 


3 1,480; 


921; 


351; 
354 ; 


170; 


99 ; 


304 ; 


691 5 


13; 
316; 


142 ; 


8; 1,075; 222; 


7-b ; 2,267 ; 401. ; 


8 ; 
71; 


40; 


22; 


62; 


159 ; 


1°3; 4,538; 812; 


263 ; 
152; 
805 ; 


494 ; 
303 ; 


62; 
30; 
180; 


110; 
68 ; 


1,262. 


876. 


990. 


1,844. 


Post Office ; 


Distance. 
Local . 
Local. 

Mhaswad ;_ 6-0 
Parali ; 3-0 
Shirwal; 2-0 
Aundh ; 4-0 
Khodi ; 1-4 
Local ‘ 
Morgiri; 6-0 
Malavadi; 6-0 
Bamnoli 6-0 

Kasabe ; 

Medha; 26-0 | 


Panchagani 4-0 


Mhaswad ; 
Local 


Morgiri ; 
Dhom ; 
Ozarde ; 


Morgiri ; 
Parali ; 


8-0 


mt 
| 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Masur ; 


Koregaon ; 


Koregaon ; 57-0 
Satara Rd.; 19-0 
Lonand; 180 
Rahimat- 16-0 
pur. 
Local 
Koregaon 35-0 
Karad ; 34-0 
Lonand; 22-0 
Satara Rd; 38-0 | 
Satara Rd.; 51-0 
Wathar; 35-0 
Koregaon; 51-0 
Wathar; 28-0 
Karad ; 24-0 
Wathar 30-0 
Wathar 17-0 
Karad ; 31-0 ; 


Satara Rd.; 19-0 


Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Katarkhatav ; Sun. 


Mhaswad: Wod. 
| Parali ; Mon, 
Shirwal ; Fri. 
Aundh ; Sun, 
Deur ; Tue. 
Local Sat, 
Morgiri ; Thu, 
Malavadi; Sun. 
Mecha ; Mon, 
Medha ; Mon. 
Humgaon; Sun. 
Mhaswad; Wed. 
Local Tue. 
Morgiri ; Thu. 
Wai; Mon, 
Wai; Mon. 
Morgiri ; Thu. 
Parali ; Mon. 


9-0 
3-0 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 
Local 
Mhaswad; 7-0 
Parali ; 11-0 
| Shirwal; 2-0 
ig 
t 
‘. 
Pimpode ; 1-0 
Loeal 
Patan 12-0 
Kulakajai ; 5-0 
Medha; 14-0 
Medha; 26-0 
Pancha- 4-4 
gani; 
Divad ; 7-0 
Local 
Patan ; 16-0 
Parali ; 10-0 


1021 


Drinking| Institutions and other 
water information. 
facilities. 

W.; rv.;| 281 (2pr).; pyt.; 20s (mia; 

Ww. mp).; Khandoba fr. Ps. 
Sud. 13.; 9tl..; mq.; des 
4gym.; ch.; 4lib. 

S1 (pr).; 3th; dh. ch.; lib. 

Wi; t. Sl (pr).; Cxfe),; th 

0. | tl. 

W.; w. | Sl (pr).; 2Cs.; Siddheshwar 
fr. Ct, Sud. 12.; 4tl; 
2gym. ; lib. ; dp. 

WwW. Sl (pr). ; pyt.; Jyotirling 
fr. Ct, Sud, 16,; 2th; 
gym. 

rv.; W. | 281 (2pr).; pyt.; Os(e).3 
Peersaheb Ur. Ct. Sud. 
3.5 mq. ; Stl, 

rv. Sl (pr).; pyt.; Marati fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15,; th; gym.; 
ch.; lib, 

spr, SI (pr).; th 

W.;.w.; iS (pr).; Nath fr. Ct, Sud. 

t. 10.; 4tl. 

spr.; rv.) 2th 

spr; n. | Sl (pr), ; tl 

Ww. S81 (pr).; 3tl.; 

WwW. n. Sl (pr).; 3tL; ch. 

Ww. 981 (pr ; 8h). ; Mun. ; 

1 8Cs. (c 3 mis).; 3tl.; mq, 5 
‘dh,; gym.; ch; lib.; 
12dp.; Cch, 

Ww. SI (pr).; tl. 

Ww. Ca(c).3 th 

spr.;w | Sl(pr).;  pyt.;  Cs(fmg).; 
2tl.; mq.; dh; ch.; lib, 

spr. Sl(pr).3 2tl. 

rer, str.; Sl{(pr).; Maruti fr. Ct. 


Sud. 15.; tl; gym. 
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Village name in English ; 


| Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households ; Agricultural 
Village name in Deonagari, distance. population. 
Pangani; MBR.; dere BE; 80/05; 69; I; ol 
Pangiri; MAN; ogfardé N.: 60| 6:0; 749; 139; 652 
Paparde; PTN.; We 1. ue | QBs 8675 178; 867 
Paragitv; KDL.; oremia W.; 0-2 | 4-5; 1,066; 295; 833 
Paraginv ; KTV.; oroa SE.; 15-0 | 2-3; 587; 110; 529 
Parakhandi; WAI; weaet NE.; 3-0 4:3; 1,246; 290; 1,140 
Paral]; STA, ; Tet Ws 6-01-55 1,196; 802; 765 
| 
| 
Paramale; STA.; ATS | NW pi b5; 248; 54; 248 
Parapar; MBR.; QTeyrt 6) Was 15-0] 8; 66; 16; 59 
Parasond; MBR.; oWeeats ..| We; 156) 1-0; 188; 23; 123 
Paratavidi ; KRG.; TeraTéy ..j NW; 8-0) 1-0; 118; 21; 6 
Paratavidi; WAI; YearaTét..) W.; 12-0) 1-0; 315; 65; 314 
! 
| 

Parayanti; MAN ; Teer SE.; 25-0] 9-3; 809; 99; 682 
Parle; KRD.; We SE; 3-0) 1-8; 1,005; 157; 798 
Parvat; JVL.; vad W.; 20-0} 3:3; 281; 47; 221 
Parit; MBR.; Wee {SE.; 80/1:3; 96; 18; 98 
Pasaranj; WAL; vareoit W.; 2-4 | 4:8; 2,880; 424; 1,991 
Patakhal ; STA.; oTeaa E.; 6-0 | 4:8; 1,717; 388; 1,608 
Patan; PTN.; oeT hq. 2:5 ; 3,630; 770; 1,282 


Post Office ; 


Local 


Distance. 
Pancha- 4-0) 
gani; H 
Dahivadi; 7-0 
Local : 
Khandala 06-2 
Pusesa- 1-0 | 
wali ; 
Wai; 3-0 
Local 
Satara ; 7-0 
Mahabale- 6-0 
shwar ; | 
Mahabale- 6- 
shwar ; 
Revadi ; 3-0 
Mahabale- 6-4 
shwar ; 
Mhaswad ; 7-0 
Ogalewadi; 1-0 
Medha; 14-0 
Mahabale- 6-0 | 
shwar ; 
Local 
Waduth; 2-0 


SATARA DISTRICT 
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Ruilway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; |Drinkingi Tnstitutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. water information, 
Distance. facilities.| 
Wathar; 33-0: Wai; Mon. 13-0 | Pancha- apr. tl. 
! gani; 
Koregaon ; 46-0 | Vavarhire ; Sat. J.ocal w. Spr.)., Viroba fr. Mrg. 
Vad. 9.; 2tl.; lib, 
Karad ; 24-0 | Local Mon. Local W.; w. |} 28](pr; h).; 2tl.; ch. 
Lonand; ; 13-2 | Khandala; Sun. Stage nearby W.; w. | Sl(pr).; Cs; Maruti fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; 38tl.; dh; 
| gym. 
Kahimatpur;16—-0 | Pusesawali ; Wed. atrsW. | Sl(pr).; 3th; gym. 
Wathar; 22-0 | Wai; Mon, str. Sl(pr).; pyt.; Bhairav fr; 
Ct. Sud. 8; Stl; gym.. 
ch.; lib. 
Ratara Red; 16-0 | Bazar ; Mon. | Local t.3 W. 28]{2pr).; Ramdas- 
swami fr, Mg. Vd. 1 to 9.; 
i9tL; M.;  2mq.; 2dg.; 
lib; 2dp.; Historical 
| Sajjangad. 
Satara Ra,; 17-0 | Satara ; Sua, Satara ; pl. Si(pr).; mq; th; gym. 
Wathar; 33-0) Wai; Mon, Mahabule-10-0 | W. 
: shwar | 
Wathar; 46-0 | Mahabale- Tue. WwW. Sl(pr).; ShriRama Var- 
shwar; dhapini Devi, fr. Ct. Vad. 
15.; 7tl- 
Palashi ; 3-0 | Satara Rd.; Wed. tv. tl, 
Wathar; 9341-0 | Mahabalo- Tue. Panchagani; 8-0 | W.; rv.) 2tl. 
| shwar ; 
Pandharpur;40-0 | Mhaawad; 9 Wed. Mhaswad ; W.; n. } Si(pr).; Cx(e).3; 8.0, 2th; ch. 
Karad ; 1-0 | Karad ; © Tho. W.; str.| Si(pr).; pyt.; 2th; mq;. 
gym.; lib, 
Padali ; 37) | Medha ; Mon. Medha ; WwW, Sk{pr).; th. 
Wathar; 46-0 | Mahabale- Tue. Mahabale- W. pyt.; th 
shwar; shwar | 
Wathar; 23-0 | Wai; Mon, W. Sl(pr).; pyt. Ca(mp).; 
Gtl.; 2M.; mq.; ch.; lib. 
Satara Rd.; 5-0 | Waduth ; Sat. Ww. 28m; h).; Cs (c).3 8tl. 
mq. gym; ch. 
Karad ; 24-0 | Local ; Mon. tv.;W. |} SS13pr;m;h).;  pyt.; 20s 


(oymp),; Rama fr. Ct. 
Sud.9.; 9tl; 2mq.; dg. 
dh; lib.; 4dp. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Travelling | Houscholds ; Agricultural 


distance. population. 


Port Office ; 


Distance. 


Pateghar; STA.; qux 


W.; 16-0 | 23; 240; 66; 220 


Patharapinja ; PTN.; QTATTAT. .| Ws 15-4] 3-0; 158; 37; 168 


Pathavade; PTN.; eae 
Pedagaiv ; KTV.; viz 


Perale; KRD.; 4 


Petapar ; MBR.; Yara 


Petri; STA.; Fy 
Phalani; JVL.; wait 


Phatyapir ; STA.; wearqz 
Phurus; JVL. wee 


) 


Pilani; STA. ;  firesrofy 
Pimpali ; JVL. ; frat 


Pimpalogi; PTN.; faqetett 
Pimparad ; PHL. ; far 


; ‘5; 153; 84; 158 
N.; 5-0 | 6:5; 1,140; 218; 1,035 


N,; 14-0 | 4-8; 1,665; 293; 1,975 


2 Wis 9-0 10-5; 191; 36; 190 
Si; J--0 11-3; 83; 25; 82 
| 


.| Bs) (1601-5; 906; 168; 586 


| NW; 12-07 1-3; 117; 25; 107 
Ni) 11-07] 0-8; 268; 73; 241 


NW.; 4-2} 0-8; 343; 66; 310 
K.; 6-0 | 5-0; 1,212; 238; 1,055 


Pimpare Bk.; KDL.; fart qi} 14-0 | 7-3; 1,244; 251; 912 


Pimpari; KTV.; fare 

Pimpari; KRG.; fart 

Pimparj; MAN.; fare 

Pimparj Tarf Megha; JVL.; 
farel a Aer 


Pimparj Tarf Tamb; JVI. ; 
fret ah ate 


8; 80!5-8; 779; 146; 736 
S.; 11-0 | 5-5; 1,230; 232; 1,128 
E93) 4:3; 739; M4; 512 


W.; 1-0 | 0-5; 196; 37; 196 


SW.; 13-0 | 4:5; 582; 142; 528. 


Pimpode Bk.; KRG.; frat qi} Ns 21-0 | 24-8 3,340; 698 ; 2,789. 


Helwak ; 


Chafal ; 
Vaduj ; 


Umbraj ; 


Mahabale- 
shwar ; 
Parali ; 
Bamnoli 
Kasabe ; 
Satara ; 


Bamnoli 
Kasaho ; 
Satara ; 
Pancha- 
gani. 
Patan ; 
Local 


Lonand ; 


Amba- 
vade, 
Rahimat- 
pur; 
Palashi ; 
Mecha ; 


Bamnoli 
Kasabe ; 
Local 


2-0 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


SATARA 


DISTRICT 
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Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distanco. 


Satara Rd.; 22-0 


Karad ; 57-0 


10-0 
24-0 


Masur ; 
Koregaon ; 


Masur ; 4-0 


Wathar; 46-0 
Satara Rd.; 
Padali ; 30-0 


Satara Rd.; 16-0 


Satara Rd,; 35-0 


Satara Rd.; 
Satara Rd.; 


22-0 


34-0 


26-0 
24-0 


Karad ; 
Lonand ; 


Lonancd ; 5-0 


Koregaon ; 30-0 


Rahimatpur; 6-0 


Koregaon ; 35-0 


Satara Rad.; 27-0 


Satara Ra.; 37-0 


Wathar ; 3-4 


Vi 5730—65 


18-0 | 


Parali ; 


Helwak; Wed, ; 
Chafal ; Thu. 
Vaduj ; Sat, 
Umbraj ; Mon, 
Mahabale- Tue. 
shwar; 
Parali ; Mon. 
Medha ; Mon, 
Satara ; Sun, 
Medha ; Mon, 
Satara ; Tha. 
Humgaon; Sun, 
Patan; Mon. 
Phaltan ; 9 Sun, 
Lonand ; Tha, 
Mayani Sun. 


Rahimatpur; Thu. 


Palashi ; Sat. 

Medha ; Mon, 
Mecha ; Mou. 
Local . Sun. 


10-0 


5-0 
4-0 


6-0 


6-0 
6-0 


6-0 


10-0 


6-0 
5-0 


2-0 
60 


12-0 


Distance. 
8-0 
| Mahabale 10-0 
shwar 
Parali ; 6-0 
6-0 
Macha ; 8-0 


i 


Motor Stand ; 


12-0 
Humgaon ; 3-4 


Satara ; 


Stage 


Nearby, 
3-0 
Locel ; 1-4 
Medha 1-0 
Medha; 13-0 


Drinking 
water 


facilities. 


rv. 
apr. 
we 
rv. 
WwW. 


pl.; rsr. 
spr. 


twas W. 


W. 


W.; spt, 


w. Iv. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


Skpr).; Ca(mp).;  Janai 
fr.; Phg. Sud. 7; tL; 
gym. 

11. 

3tl. 

S\(pr).; pyt.; Hanuman 
fr. Ct. Sud. 15.; 3tl; 


M.; dh.; gym. 

Sl(pr).; 2 Ca(mp;mis).; 
4tl.; mq.3 gymsch,; lib, 
2tl. 


Sl(pr).; ; 2tl. 
Bul. 

Si(pr).; Btl.; 
oh.; lib. 

21, 


gym.,; 


Slipr).; 2H; mq; dg. 
Si(pr).;  Ca(mp).,  3tl.; 
gym.; ch.; lib. 

381 (pr).; Cs.; Ramnavmi 


_ fr. Ct, Vad, 9; 3tl. 
Qib, 
Sl(pr).; pyt. “Hamuman 


fr, Ct. Sud, 45.; 2tl. 
28l(pr;m).; Stl. mq.; 
Ygyns.; ch.; lib. 
Si(pr),; tl; gym.sch, 
2tl; gym. 


tl. 
QSl(2pr.); pybs 20tl.; 


M.; mq; dg.;2 gym.; ch.; 
lib.; 2dp. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 


| Direction ; 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Post. office ; 


Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households ; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari. distance. population. 
| 
oe oes. - i = = 5 
Pimpode Kh.; KRG. ; faat @gi sw. 11-0) 3-3 1,144; 261; 981 | Revadi; 9-0 
Pitgal] Bk. ; MAN ; _ fier qt) sw. 3-0! 8-0;1,100; 292; 956. | Mahiman- 4-0 
| gad, i 
Pingalj Kh. ; MAN; fareay qa. tN 3-0 | 2-5; 403; 77; 4638; |) Dahivad: 9-0 | 
Pogaravadi; STA.; Threat... W.; 3-0 0-8; 259; 52; Day, Satara; 8-0 | 
Potale; KRD.; Fas .-| Wa 8-0 | 3-8; 2,077; 195; 1,784. | Kolo; 20 | 
Pulakoti; MAN; qaatér .1 Es 20-0] 3-5; 604; 140; 590. | Mnaswad; 3-0 
Punavadi ; JVL.;  gaagt W. 8-01 2-5; 455; 85; 454. | Medha; 7-0 | 
Punavadi ; STA. ; | Ws 50) 0-8; 166; 42; 166. | Parali; 2-0 | 
Punavalj ; PTN.; gaat w6) Ey 22-01-35; 131; 20; 199, | Helwak; 1440 | 
Puseginyv. ; K'tV, ; T | Wes 11-0 | 5*85.2,351 ; 466; 1,653. | Local; | 
v ; ; gata | 
1 
hors 
Pusesivalj ; KTV; qaaradt 7 Sg) 19-0 |-6-05 3.166; 562; 1,973 | Local ; 
i] I 
| | | 
Rahitani ; KTV.; Ceretit | Ss) W-0/(2-3; 642; 115; 642; | Vadgaon; 2-0 | 
. ~ = “ | 
Rahimatapiir ; KRG. ; CARATTGT 8.505) & 012-8; 8,055 ; 1,464 ; 4,722. | Lacal ; 
; ' 
| 
| 
Rahude ; PTN.; wes ..| TER PERT; 378; 77; 382. | tara; 1-0 
Rajale ; PUL. waar NE; 7-0 | 5-3; 980; 210; 929;] Phaltan: )-0 
on - | 
Rajapir; KTV. ; <arsrgqe NW.; 17-4 | 7°05 1,762 ; 8375 1,259. | Budh; 1-4 
Rajapiri ; MBR. : TaTTeT K.; 17-0) 18; 491: 109; 490. Panchagani ; 5-0 
Rajaptiri ; STA. ; wert 83 110 | 2-0; 479; 111; 457. | Parali; 8-0 
Rajavadi ; MAN. ; wraet ..1N5 8018-3; 986; 195; 963. | Dahivad; 9-0 | 
Rajir]; PHL,: a8 Tt ee) M3 15-0 | 7-05 1,175 5 226 ; 1,067. | Gunaware; 4-0 
Rin Adavagound ; MBR. ; ..| We 13-0108; 86; 21; 30. | Mahabae 19-0 


leshwar ; 


SATARA DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; [Drinking 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. water 
Distance, facilities. 
Palashi ; 2-0 ; Deur; Tue, 2-0 | a is rv. 
Koregaon ; 23-0 ; Dahivadi; Mon, 4-0 Local ; i Ww. 
\ 
Koregaon 27-0 | Dahivadi; Mon. 3-0 | Local; 0-2 | n. 
Satara Rd.; 13-0 | Satara ; Sun. 3-0 2-0 } wes rv. 
Karad ; 21-0 | Kole ; Wed. 2-0 a ty. 
Koregaon ; 54-0 | Mhaswad; Wed. 3-0) Mhaswad; 4-0 | W.; n. 
Satara Rd.; 31-0 | Medha; Mon. 7-0; Kelghar; 2-0) spr; tv. 
Satara Rd.; 18-0 | Parali; Mon. 2-0} Parali; 3-0 | rye; w. 
Karad ; 57-0 | Helwak ; Wed. 14-0 ry. 
Koregaon ; {2-0 | Local Sun, | otal rv; W 
| 
Rahimatpur;17 0} Local Wed, WwW. 
Rahimatpur;18-0 | Pusesawali Wed. 5-0 W. 
Local Local Thu. Toenl W.awon. 
Masur ; 13-0 | 'Parale ; Sat, 1-0 | arate 1-0) W.; w. 
Baramati; 10-0 | Phaltan ; Sun. 1-0 a w. 
Koregaon 3.18 + | Local Fri, Brdh ; 1-0; W, 
Wathar; 28-0 | Wai; Mon. 8-0 | Pancha- 5-0! W. 
gani. 
Satara Rd; 24-0 | Parali; Mon. 8-0 rsr. 
Koregaon; 37-0) Vavarhire; Sat, 5-0 | Bijavadi; 0-2 | w. 
Lonand; 29-0 | Barad ; Fri, 3-0 1-0 | str. 
Wathar; 50-0 | Mahabale- Tue. 12-0 wat 


Vf 6730—66a 


shwar; 


Institutions and other 


information; 


Si(pr).; pyt.; Ca(e).; 2th; 
dh,; lib. 
Si(pr).; 3td ; lib, 


Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2t1; gym. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

381(3pr).; pyt.; tl; lib. 

Sl(pr).; Gtl.; dp. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; tl. 

Si(pr).;2th. 

Slipr).; th. 
38l(pr ;2h).; pyt.; Cs(o).; 
6tlL; M.; mq; dh; 
gym.; ch; lib,; 2dp. 
5Sl(4pr;b).; pyt.; Stl; M.; 
mq.; gym.; ch; 3dp. 
Sl(pr).; pytazth. 

5S88pr;m;h) Tr olg.; 
2Cs,; BOL; 2M.; 8mq,.; 
dg.; dh.; = Teym.; 
ch.; 2lib.; 7dp. 

28l(pr;m).; 2t).; ch; 

Sl(pr).; Janai fr. Ct. Sud. 
7.3 St; ch. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.s Cs(mis).; 
Janudevi fr. Mg. Vad, 3.; 
Stl.; db.; ch.; lib. 

Sl{pr).; Ca(o).; 3tl, 


Sl(pr).; Bahiroba fr, Ct. 
Sud. 11.; 2tl; gym. 
pyt.; Ct. 
Sud. 8.; 4t1; gym.; ch. 
Sl(pr.)., 4tl, mq.; dg.; dh. 


Hanuman fr. 


Sl(pr).; Afzal Khan Ur 
in Feb, Shivaji fr. Vak. 
Sud.3.; 4t).; dg. 

(¢) Bhavani Mandir 
(ti) Equestrian statue of 
Shivaji (ci) Afzal Khan 


darga. 
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STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 


Direction ; 


Arca (8q, ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Post Office ; 


Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Houscholds ; Agricultural Distance, 
Village name in Deonagari. distance, population, 
Rameghar; JVL.; wast W.; 7-0} 0-8; 240; 58; 197. | Humgaon; 3-0 
Ramegvar ; KTV.; wWarat NW. 140) .. 2. 4... | Deserted 
Ranadullibad ; KRG. ; i NW.; 27-0 | 3.0; 1,084; 177;1,010. | Sonako; 3-0 
WITETATATS 
Ranageghar ; JVL.; =aeriazt ..| NW; 6-0 | 13; 889; 75; 889. | Bamnoli 6-0 
| Kasabe ; 
Ranand; MAN; =e By; 6-4 | 75; 1,652; 820; 1,108, | Local 
Rafjani; IVL.; asst N.; 16-01 2-8; 852; 182; 843. | Panchagani 4-0 
Raiizinj; MAN; art .| NE; 24-0 38-3; 495; 156; 320. | Mhaswad; 7-0 
Rasath] ; PTN.; creer ..| W.5 B80) 3-0; 336; 75; 211. | Helwak; 2-0 
Ravadi Bk. ; PHL, ; wast Ti. NW.;..12-0 | 2°85 770; 167; 680, | Lonand; 7-0 
Ravadi Kh. PHL. ; <aet@. . 1) NW. ; 16-0 12°55 355; 82; 850. | Lonand; 6-0 
Ravandi ; JVL.; wae . SW; 180110; 105; 26; 105. | Bamnoli 16-0 
| Kasabe ; 
Rayagaiv ; JVL.; wate Li) 85) 9-01 2:8; 972; 196; 966, | Saigaon; 1-0 
Rayaghar; STA.; weqt 6. Ws me 80; 20; 70. | Parali; 6-0 
Renivale; WAL; 2araz | Wiss 10-0 | 1°55 587; 183; 587.) Dhom; 6-0 
Renogi; JV. 5 2urrett | WE seer a5; 217; 54; 216. | Bamnoli 9-0 
| i Kagahe ; 
Rethare Bk; KRD.; zat Tit. .[ S53 10-0 | 6-3 5 4,646 ; 834; 3,951, | Local 
{ 
Rethare ; Kh,; KRD.; %et qe s.; 9-6 | 295; 1,656 ; 301; 1,509. | Rethare Bk. 0-8 
Revadi; KRG. ; zag NW.; 9-0 | 2°8; 1,045; 195; 579. | Local 
Revalj ; STA.; aay W.; 10-0 0-8; 230; 25; 227, | Parali; 3-0 
Revande ; STA.; %4e Lj S53 90] 0-8; 258; 57; 253. | Paraliz: 6-0 
Rikatavali ; JVL.; fepeast ..) ms 2-0 | 0-8; 254; 57; 254, | Medha; 2-0 
Risavad ; KRD.; fraaz .. Ng 19-41 3-3; 1,023; 218; 950. | Masur; 3-0 
{ 
Risavad ; PTN.; feraz 12-0] 3:3; 58; 15; 58 | Helwak; 6-0 
Rohine ; PTN.; <fet ..| By 34-0) 2-3; 234; 65; 233, 


Helwak ; 15-0 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Railway St.; 
Distance. 


Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance, 


Satara Rd; 38-0 
Deserted, 
Wathar ; 


12-0 
Satara Rd.; 30-0 
Koregaon; 42-0 
Wathar; 30-0 


Koregaon ; 36-0 


Warad ; 37-0 
Lonand ; 7-0 
Lonand 5-0 


Satara Rd.; 42-0 
Satara Rd,; 21-0 
Satara Rd ; 22-0 
Wathar; 31-0 


Satara Rd.; 42-0 


Shenoli 


4-0 
Shenoli ; 4-0 
Palashi ; 1-4 


Satara Rd,; 19-0 
Satara Rd.; 22-0 


Satara Rd.; 2-4 
Masur ; 4-0 
Karad ; 32-0 
Katad ; 52-0 


Humgaon; Sun. 
’ Deserted 
Pimpode Bk; Sun. 
Medha ; Mon. 
Dahivadi Mon. 
Humgaon ; Sun. 
Mhaswad; Wed. 
Helwak ; Wed. 
Sakharwadi ; ‘Thu. 
Lonand Vhu. 
Medha ; Mon. 
Anewadi; Fri, 
Parali ; Mon. 
Wai; Mon. 
Medha ; Mon. 
Shenoli ; Sat, 
Kole ; Wed. 


Satara Rd.; Wed. 


Purali ; Mon. 
Parali ; Mon. 
Medha ; Mon. 
Karad ; Thu. 
Helwak ; ved, 
Helwak Wed 


Drinking 
water 
facilities. 
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Institutions and other 
information. 


Motor Stand ; 
| Distance. 
3-0 | Medha; 7-0 
Deserted 
5-0 
6-0 
4-0 | Gondavali 5-0 
Bk; 
7-0 | Pancha- 4-0 
gani. 
7-0 | Mhaswad; 7-0 
2-0 | Helwak 1-0 
6-0} Taradgaon ; 4-0 
6-0} Taradgaon 4-0 
16-0 | Modha; 18-0 
1-0 
6-0 3-0 
12-0 = v. 
21-0 | Mahabale- 16-0 
war; 
4-0 | Wathar; 3-0 
5-0 
3-0 “a 
3-0 £0 
5-0 
4-0 
3-0 
6-0 | ' 
15-0 ‘ 


n. 


ry. 


tv. 
War. 
Tv. 
tis str. 
W. 


wis W, 


tv. 


rv. 


3tl. 

tl. 

Sl(pr).; pyt; 
gym,; lib, 
Si(pr.).; 2th; gym. 


th; dh; 


Sl(pr)., pyé; 8t; lib.; dp. 
Sl(pr).; pyt.s Stl; lib. 


Slpr).; Sti. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

25l(pr;m). 

Mabashivratra Fr. Mg., 
Sud. 13; t,; ch. 

tl. 


Sl(pr).; pyt.; tl; M; mq.; 
lib, , 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; tl. 

4tl. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs(mis),; 
11th; mq; 3 gym; ch.; 
lib.; 2dp. 

Sl(pr.).5 pyt.; Sth; maq.; 
gym.; ch.; lib. 

Sl(pr.).; pyt.;  Ca(mp). 
Khandoba fr. Mg. Sud. 
6.; 3th.3ch. 

Slipr).; tl. 

Sl(pr).3 gym; tl 

Spr); Janai devi fr. 
Phg. Vad. 5. ; 2tl.; gym. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Ganesh fr, 
Bdp. Vad. 12.; 4t1; mq; 
gym.; lib. 

th. 


Sl(pr).; th 
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Village name in English ; Direction ; Area (8q. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Houscholds ; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari. distance. population. 


Rohot ; STA.; Tez 2.) Wy 15-0113; 568; 134; 396, | Parali; 5-0 


Rui; KRG.; * NE 6-0 | 4-8; 1,075; 282; 980. | Chiman- 3-0 


| 
aon, 


Rui; KDL.; NW.; 12-0) 0:3; 60; 8; 44. | Andori; 2-0 
Ruighar ; JVL.; az NW.; 20-0} 1:5; 512; 11; 478. | Panchagani 1-4 
Rule; JVL.; a W.; 21-0] 2:0; 260; 67; 269. | Bamnoli 8-0 
Kasabe. 
Ruvale; PTN.: saa Sj ARO 1-8; 622; 126; 608. |Dhebewadi 8-0 


Sadagivagdad ; KRD. ; aarferars.) H; 4-0 | 8-87 5,173 ; 1,062 ; 2,155,| Ogalewadi; 1-0 


Sadavaghapir ; PIN. ; (Nj 40-0 (4°35; 693; 173; 693, | Chafal; 8-0 


SSUES 
Sahapix ; KRD.; warez |NWy 70) 8-85 554; 114; 540. | Masur; 2-0 
Sahapir ; STA.; =eTqx S50. 8-01 BS 511,081; 294; 669. | Satara; 2-0 


Sédapiir; KRD.; @arqz 2°3; 1,342 ; 267; 1,186. | Karad; 2-0 


ES 


Stdapiir; STA.; Farge Ni3 2-2 [O85 205; 52; 267. | Satara; 2-0 
Sajkade; PTN.; anges S.; 35-0 | 8°85 1,896; 3775; 1,814. | Dhebewadi; 4-0 
Sajir; KRD.; anit SW.; 1f-0} 1:8; 823; 170; 823. | Tambave; 2-0 
Sakharj ; PTN.; aradt .. 4-0) 2:8; 683; 139; 650. | Patan; 4-0 
Sakurdi; KRD.; aTeet W.; 7-01 4:8; 385; 83; B48. | Karad; 7-0 
Sdlape; PHL.; ateq W.; 28-0 | 5-0; 876; 175; 613. | Lonand; 6-0 
| 
Salogi ; JVL. ; areteft W.; 24-0) 1-6; 121; 27; 121. | Mahaba- 16-0 
leshwar, 
Salasirambe ; KRD.; arefarta.| Ka 14-0 | 4-2; 1,607; 304; 1,529. | Ond; 2-0 
{ 
Salave ; PTN.; ana S35 45-0 | 8°85; 1,226; 268; 1,173, | Dhebewadi; 8-0 


| 


Sambhikhed ; MAN ; Vas | NI; 27-0 (3-3; 219; 47; 181. | Mhaswad; 7-0 


Sanabir; PTN,; wort S.; 45-0 | 3-0; 1,905; 388; 1,720. | Dhebe- 5-0 
wadi. 3 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Railway St. ; 


' 


Weekly Bazar ; 


1034 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance, 
| Distance. 
Satara Rd.; 21-0 | Parali Mon. 5-0 9-0 
Koregaon ; 7-0 | Korcgaon; Mon 7-0 | Koreguon; 6-0 
Lonand ; 7-0 | Lonand ; Thu. 7-0 | Andori; 3-0 
Wathar; 27-0 | Humgaon; Sun, 8-0 } Pancha- 2-0 
gani, 
Satara Rd., 40-0 | Medha; Mon. 14-0 | Mahabale- 16-0 
shwar, 
Karad ; 26-0 | Dhebewadi; Tue. 8-0 | Saneaburs, 3-0 
Karad ; 1-0 | Karad; Thu. 38-0 | Local; 
Masur ; 11-0 ; Patan; Mon. 8-0 | t 
Shiravade; 1-0 | Shiravade; Fri, 2-0 | “i 1k: 
Satara Rd ; 12-0 | Satara ; Sun, 21-0 1-0 | 
Karad ; 3-0 | Karad ; Thu. 2-0 om 
} 
Satara Rd ; 12-0 | Satara ; Sin. 2-0 0-2 
Karad ; 15-0 Manewadi; Sun. 1-0 
Karad ; 12-0 | Tambave; Sat 2-0 
Karad ; 26-0 | Patan ; Mon 4-0 | Patan; 4-0 
Katad 3 10--0 | Karad ; Thu 7-0 F a 
Salpo ; 1-0 | Lonand ; Thu 6-0 0-1 
Padali; 48-0 | Mahabalo- ‘Tuo 16-0} Medha; 24-0 
shwat ; 
Karad ; 12-0 | Nandagaon; Fri, 2--0 ' 
Karad ; 29-0 | Dhebowadi;'Tue. 8-0 | Sanabur; 4-0 
Koregaon ; 43-0 | Mhaawad; Wed, 7-0 | Mbaswad ; 8-0 
Karad ; 27-0 | Dhebewadi; Tuc, 6-0 | Local; 


Drinking 
water 


facilities, 


Wop mh 


ry. 


| 


apr. 


WwW. 


tv, 


rv Ww. 
rv; W, 
rv 
Ww; W. 
tv 


atr. 


spr. 


tV.3 Spr. 


Institutions and other 


information. 


Sl(pr).; (Vikas yojana); 
Cs(o).; Janai Devi. Fr. 
Phg. Vad. 5; tl. 

Sl(pr) ; pyt.; Stl, 


Ca(gr).; Bhairavnath — fr, 
Vek. Sud. 7.; tl. 
Sl(pr).; 2t), 


Si(pr),; atl, 


Sl(pr).; Jugai fr. Ct. Sud. 
1; th 

85L (6pr; m;h).; pyt.; 
4th; dh; gym,; lib. 2dp; 
Sadashiv Fort. 

Sl(pr).s dh. 


Sl(pr).; 2th; gym. 
Sl(pr); Maruti fr, 
Sud. 15; 8tl; dh, 
Spr); Tr. clg; pyt; 
3tl; Ms; mq; gym; lib, 
Sk(pr); Maruti fr. Ct. 

Vad. 10 ; tl ; gym. 
Sl(pr); pyt.; 8tl; gym.; 
lib. 
Si{pr).; 2t1.; gym 
281(pr sh).; 2t] ; ch 
Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; dh. 
SKpr).; Cae); 41; gym, 
ch, 
2t1. 


Ct. 


Sl(pr); pyt.; Cs(mp).; 
8tl.3 mq.; gym.; lib. 
Skpr),; Jyotiba fr, Ct. 


Ww. 


W.; spr. 


Sud. 1; 5t1; dh 

Sl(pr); Mahadeo fr, Ct 
Sud, 15,; th 
Slipr); pyt; Stl; gym; 
lib, 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


Sanapane ; JVL.; aama 
Sandavali; STA.; atsaet 


Sangam Mahulj ; STA. ; 
AAT Aga 


Sangavad ; PTN.; atvaz 


Sangavi; KDL.; att 

Sangavi; KRG. ; art 

Sangavi; PHL. ; atv) 

Sangavi ; T. Kudal ; 
ard TH FSS 

Sangavi T. Medha ; JVI. ; 
atTal ah Fer 

Sap; KRG.; ary 


Sarade; PHL.; azz 


Sarajapir; JVL.; atarygz 


Sarakhal ; STA.;° arzaa 
Saratale; JVL.; arate 
Sasakal; PHL.; araqaa 


Sasapade ; STA. ; aTage 
Sasavad ; PHL. ; araaz 
Sasurve; KRG.; aay 


Satar ; PTN.; araz 
Satara; STA.; ararzr 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; 


Arca (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Travelling | Houscholds ; Agricultural 
distance. population. 
S.5 12-0 | 0°5; 464; 102; 450. 
W.; 16-0] 2-0; 186; 33; 186. 
Xi; 3-2 | 7:8; G24; 164; 421. 
SK; 2-0 ; 2°83; 1,568; 333; 1,401, 
Ni; GO 7 1:5; 270; 65; 270, 
SE.; 5-01 2-3; 699; 149; 658, 
.. e620 | 6-8; 1,578; 340; 1,046. 
Bh; 9-0 O73; 54; 14; 50. 
5 3-4 52:3; 236; 50; 23), 
SEL; 11-0 1] 3.0; 3,427; 268; 1,311. 
NE 9-0 |4.0; 1,845; 267; 1,084, 
Ey; 9-0 10.8; 564; 123; 543. 
Wy 6-0 | 662; 119; 637. 
(Included in evs 
rowadi and In glewadi), 
K,; 9-4 | 2.5; 1,001; 209; 907. 
6-0] 3.0; 700; 140; 669. 
S.; 15-0 | 2.8; 1,920; 388; 1,546. 
W.; 13-07 9.53 1,801; 342; 1,543. 
SW.; 7-01 3,355,073; 206; 1,022. 
1 obs 3°38; 215; 43; 214, 
1.Q. 4-3 ; 38,521 ; 8.185; 2,662, 


- 


Distance. 
.Valuth ; 0-4 
Parali ; 8-0 
Keshetra 0.2 


| Chimangaon 1-0 


Post Office ; 


Mahuli ; 


Local 


Shirwal; 2-0 


Phaltan ; 6-0 

Kudal ; 1-4 

Mcdha ; 1-4 
tahunat- 3-0 
pur ; 

Phaltan; 6-0 


Panchwad; 3-0 
3-0 


Kanher ; 


Panchwad ; 1-0 


Lonand; 6-0 

Loeal 

Nimblak ; 3-0 

Rahimat- 3-4 
pur ; 


Dhebewadi; 8-0 
Local 


SATARA DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand ; 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. 
Distance. 
Satara Rd.; 31-0 | Humgaon; Sun, 1-4 ie ee 


Satara Rd.; 24-0 | Parali; Mon, 8-0] Parali, 10-0 


Koregaon ; 8-0 | Satara; Sun, 3-0] Kshetra 0-2 
Mahuli ; 


Karad ; 19-0 | Marul Tarf Fri. 2-0 | Marul Tarf 2-0 
Haveli Haveli 

Lonand; 20-0 | Shirwal; Fri. 2-0 | Shirwal; 2-4 
Koregaon ; 3-0 | Koregaon; Mon, 3-0 | Koregaon ; 5-0 
Baramati; 8-0 | Phaltan ; Sun, 6-0) Phaltan 6-0 
Satara Rd.; 27-0 | Kudal ; Wed, 1-4) Kudal; 1-4 


Satara Rd.; 28-4 | Medha ; Mon, 2-4 


Rahimatpur ;2-4 | Rahimatpur; Thu, 3-0 


Lonand; 23-0] Phaltan; Sun. 5-0 he 8-0 


Satara Rd ; 13-0 | Anowadi; = Fri. 3-0 | Kudal ; 2-0 
Satara Rd ; 19-0 | Kanher ; Tue. 2-0 an 0-4 


Satara Rd,; 26-0 | Panchwad; ‘Tue. 1-0 
Lonand ; 6-0 | Lonand ; Thu. 6-0 oe 0-5 
Targaon; 10-0 | Atit; Fri. 3-0 4 5-0 


Baramati; 8-0} Nimblak; Thu, 3-0 | Kalaj; 4-0 
Rahimatpur ;3-4 | Reahimatpur; Thu, 3-4 


Karad ; 24-0 | Dhebewadi; Tuc, 8-0 a 
Satara Rd.; 10-0 | Local; Sun... | Local 


Drinking 
water 


facilities, 


We 


str, 


Iv, 


W.; Ww. 


Wasa. 


Ww jn, 


nw. W 


rv, 


w.; str. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


Sl(pr).; tl. 

Sl(pr).; Sandwal Devi fr, 
Of,; 2], 

Sl(pr),; Mahadeo fr, Srn, 
last Monday ; 25tl,; 
dh,; gym,.; ch, 

38l(pr; m;h); pyt; 3tl; 
dg.; gym,; ch; lib, dp. 
Si(pr); Ca(mpsgr) ; 2tl 

28](2pr),; pyt,; Mhasoba 
fr, pig, Vad, 8,; 3t1.; gym. 

281(pr; _h),; pyt.; 8tl,; ch.s 
lib ; dp, 

2tl, 


Sl(pr).; 2t.; gym. 


Sl(pr).; pyt.; Sth; gym; 
lib, 

Sl(pr).; Vsk. Sud. 10; 

tl.; gym,; lib. 

Sl(pr).; 8th; ch.; lib. 

Sl(pr).; Bapuji fr. Ct. 

Vad.6.; 3tl.; gyin. 


25l(pr).; pyt.; 8tlL; gym; 
lib, 

8l(pr).; Bhairav Nath 
fr, Ct. Vad. 8.; tl; gym. 

Sl(pr).; 4th; mq.; gym.; 
ch.; lib, 

Sl(pr).; Stl: mq. gym; 
lib. 

Sk(pr).; pyt.s Cx(mp),; 
6tl.; gym.; ch.; lib, 

Sl(pr).; tls ch. 

208(L7pr.; 3m).;  6es,; 
2011; 2M.s 6mg.; dg: 
ch.; 4dh.; gym; lib.; 
27 dp. Throne of Shiv 
Chhatrapati, famous 
Fort and Mansions, 
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Village name in English ; 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ins.) ; Pop. ; 


i 


Post Office ; 


Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households ; Agricultural Distance, 
Village name in Deonagari. distance, population, 
Sathe ; PHL. ; are NE.; 11-0] 3°5; 676; 121; 651. | Phaltan; 6-0 
Savade; KRD.; a@are SW.; 14-0 | 3+3; 2073; 395; 1983, | Ond; 3-0 
Saval]; JVL.; atady W.; 2-0 | 0°8; 486; 88; 436, | Mcdha; 20 
Savali; STA, ; aaa N., 14-0 262; 65; 223. 
Savarat; JVL,; arate 8; 22-0} 1-5; 121; 27; 121. | Medha; 29-0 
Savary; JVEL, ; araey 8.; 9-0 3 94; 24; 94. | Bamnoli 1-4 
Kasabe ; 
Saveraghar; PTN.; aTacaz 1. ws | OB; B78; 773 378, | Warale; 11-0 
Sayaganv ; JVL.; arate EB; 11-0 | 1°5; 1420; 284; 1053. | Local 
Sayaganv ; STA. ; arate NW; 8-0 | 2°35 766; 180; 669, | Kanher; 1-0 
Sayaghar; JVL.; aTqaz NW.; 16-0 ].0'5; 135; 20; 185. | Pancha. 1-4 
gani ; 
Sayalj ; JVI. ; aay i Ss 7-0 | 0-8; 95; 20; 95. | Medha; 6-0 
Sayali; STA. ; arast Ws 10-0 1°38; 392; 86; 384, | Parali; 4-0 
Sayapiir ; KRD. ; qaATTT | Ee 4-0 0-5; 92; 19; 50 | Ogalewadi ; 2-0 
Selake Vadi; STA.; tararet |S 5-0 1-8} 896; $0; 365. | Satara; 40 
Sembadi Mauje ; JVI. ; | o-a3 156; 32; 141. | Bamnoli 3-0 
atadt at | Kasabo 3 
Senavadi; KTV.;  ataaret 8312-0130; 754; 148; 717. | Mhagurne; 3-0 
i 
Senavadi; MAN; etaragt SE.; 30.0) 63; 642; 187; 584. | Mhaswad; 12-0 
Sendre ; STA. ; as Sy 5-0} 2°8; 918; 188; 857. | Local 
Sendurajane; KRG.; atgzip Ns 7-0] 25; G18; 113; 568. | Kinhis 2-0 
Sendiirajane ; WAI; TAT SH; 2-0 | 4°83 1444; 266; 987. | Wai; 2-0 
Senoli; KRD.; atoptet Sk. ; 15-0! 4-0; 2110 416; 1597. | twocal 
Sere; KRD.; az S53 12-0 | 5°38; 2312; 393; 1398, | Local 
Sete; JVL.; ata Ki; 7-0) 0-5; 198; 45; 101, | Kudal; 2-0 
Sevati; MAN; stadt E. 40 7-3; 769; 157; 654. | Dahiwadi; 4-0 
Sindhi ; TVL.; — fareft ..{ W3 26-0! 3-8; 995; 503 289. | Bamnoli 13-0 


| 
! 


Kasabe ; 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Lonand; 17-0 
Shenoli; 10-0 
Satara ; 28-0 


Satara Rd.; 54-0 
Satara Rd.; 34-0 


Kavrad : 22-0 
Satara Rd.; 21-0 


Satara Radl.; 18-0 


Satara Rd.; 26-0 
Satara Rd.; 20-0 
Karad ; 2-0 
Satara Ra.; 14-0 
Padali ; 35-0 


Rahimatpur;26-0 


KNoregaon ; 63-0 


Satara Rd.; 16-0 


Koregaon; 6-0 
Wathar; 19-0 
Looal 1-0 
Shenok ; 1-0 


Satara Rd.; 22-0 | 


Koregaon ; 39-0 
Satara Rd.; 48-0 


SATALA 


DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar Motor Stand; |Drinking 
Bazar Day ; Distance. water 
Distance. facilitics. 
Phaltan ; Sun 5-0 5-0 [ rv. 
Mhasoli ; Mon, 1-4 w.; str. 
Medha ; Mon, 2-0 Se Ww. 
Parali ; 8-0 | w.; rer. 
Medha ; Mon, 29-0 | Medha; 29-0 [ W.;n. 
Medha ; | Mon, 8-0 | Medha; 9-0 | spr. 
Tarale ; Sat, 11-0 w.; W. 
Anewadi; = Fri. 1-4 | pl. 
Kanher; Tue. 1-0] Kanher; .0-2 | rv.; w 
: .¢ | Humgaon 1-0 | rer. 
Medha ; Mon. 6-0 rv, 
Parali ; Mon. 4-0} Paruli; 4-0 | w. 
Karad ; Thu, 2-0 L | Ss str.; 
Satara ; Sun. 2-0 oa 4-0 | wis tv. 
Modha ; Mon. 11-0 a -. 
Mhasurne; ‘Tue. 3-0 | Mhasurne; 3-0 | W. 
Varkute Eri. 3~0 | Local; its W.; w 
Malavadi. 
Satara ; Sun. 6-0 me 0-3 | rv.s w 
Kinhi ; Fri 2-0 | Satara Rd.; 6-0 | Wi; w. : 
Wai; Mon. 2-0 w.; W. 
Local ; Sat, ‘ | Local Ww. 
Shenoli , Sat. 2-0 rv. 
Kudal ; Wed. 2-0 os .. [rv. 
| Dahivadi; Mon. 4-0 | Dahivadi; 4-0] W. 
Mecha ; Sun. 22-0] Modha; 22-0] W.;rv. 
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Institutions and other 


information. 


Sl(pr.); 4tl; mq.s ch.; lib. 
Sl(pr.).;  pyt.; 
M,; 2gym. lib. 
8](pr).; 3tl, 
Sl(pr).; Maruti 
Vad, 15,; tl, 
tl. 
2t1, 


Cs(mp); 


fr, Ct. 


Sl{pr).; thy ch. 
2Sl(prym).,  pyt.; 
M,; gym.; lib,; dp. 
281 (2pr.); Navalaidevi fr. 
Ct, Sud 2.; 4tl.; gym. 
261, 


3th; 


20. 

Sl(pr).; 3th. 

tL 

Sl(pr).; mq,; t.; gym. 
pyt. 


Slpr); pyt.; Pir Ur. 
Vek. Sud. 5.; dtl; dg. 


gym. 
Sl(pr.).; 461; dh. 


Sl(pr).; Bapujideo fr. Ct 
Vad. 7.; 3tL; ing; chy 
lib, 

Sl(pr)s pyt.; 2tL; mq. 


Sl(pr); pyt; 4tl.; mq. 
2aym ; ch; lib. 

35l(pr) ; pyt; 10th; M. 
mq.; gym.; Zlib ; dp. 

Spr); pyt; 
dh 3 lib. 

Sl(pr) ; tl; gym. 

Sl(pr) ; Cas(e) ; 2t. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; tl, 


7tl; mq. 


1036 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households ; Agricultural: Distance, 
Village name in Deonagari. distance. population. 
Sind] Bk; MAN; fardtair ..j .. -. | 6-5; 608; 112; 585, | Mahiman- 3-0 
gad ; 


Sindi Kh.; MAN; _ faréy ae ..| NW.; 10-1 | 53; 881; 173; 607. | Malavadi; 24 


Sindola ; MBR.;  faratet 2 We 5-0 1:5; 84; 16; 30. | Mahaba- 3-0 
' leshwar ; 
257; 739. Dahivadi; 7-0 


Shiganapiir ; MAN; FUT ATTT LNG 


i 
yd 
oO 
car 
ow 
ee 
be 
Sal 
ar 
we 


Siradhon ; KRG. ;) fartgtoy | We seme | 493; 1681; 314; 1429, | Local A 


Siragahv ; KRD.; farate ..| Nz 15-0 | 8:0; 1076; 207; 1001. | Indoli; 2-0 


Siragaiv ; WAL; fareaia 9...) Mes 10-4) 428; 13575; 271; 1015, | Local oe 
Siral ; PTN.;  farees Lp Wig £138; 700; 140; 684. | Patan; 5-0 
Sirambe ; KRG. fara | Ss. 8-0] 1-8; 1063; 213; 1088. | Koregaon; 4-0 


Siranar; JVI; farearz _| Wa 8011-0; 70; 15; 70. | Mahaba 80 
| ! _ | leshwar ; 
Sirasavadi ; KTV.;  fartaaey ..) 85 7-0 | 6-8; 1594; 324; 1460. | Aundh; 7-0 
Siraginige ; PTN ; farefart wf EL Hi ‘3; 146; 40; 146. | Helwak; 16-0 
Siratav ; MAN; farzara ..| SH; 20-01 7-0; 205; 67; 240. | Mhaswad; 3-0 
Siravade ; KRD.;  farzae LEN; 7-0 2:0; 1578; 280; 1871. | Local 


aS 


Siraval; KDL.; fiarzaw _., SEL; 7-0 (11-5; 4587; 1057; 2480. | Local 


Siravali; MBR.; farzatt ow] Wa 7-0 155 124; 33; 110. | Mahaba- 7-0 
leshwar. 
Siravali; MAN; farcastt ..| NW.; 12-0 | 2-3; 618; 123; 548. | Malavadi; 4-0 


Sivade ; KRD.; fara L[Ns 94s) 1-85 1078; 1985 890, | Umbraj. 0-28 


Sivandegvar ; PTN.; fardeaz..| Ws 16-0/0°3; 94; 25; 72 | Helwak; 1-0 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Railway St. ; 
Distance, 


Koregaon ; 30-0 
Koregaon ; 26-0 
Wathar; 40-0 


Koregaon ; 53-0 


Koregaon 3-0 
Masur ; 6-0 
Wathar; 10-0 
Masur ; 45-0 
Koregaon; 4-0 


Satara Rd,; 42-0 


Rahimatpur;19--0 


Karad ; 53-0 
Kovegaon 54-0 
Local] 

Lonand; 17-0 
Wathar; 45-0 


Koregaon ; 18-0 
Masur ; 3-0 


Karad ; 


J 
34-0 | 


Woekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Mahimangad ;Wed. 3-0 
Malevadi; Sun. 2-4 
Mahabalesh. Tue. 3-0 
war, 
Local Mon, 
Koregaon; Mon. 3-0 
Indoli ; Fyj. 2-9 
Bhuing ; Sat. 2-0 
Patan ; Mon, 5-0 
Koregaon; Mon. 40 
Mahabalesh- ‘uc. 8-0 
war, 
Aundh ; Tue. 70 
Helwak ; Wed, 16-0 
Mhaswad; Wed. 3-0 
Lacal Fri. or 
Local ; Fri, 
Mahabalesh- Tue. 7-0 
war. 
Malayadi; Son. 40 
Umbraj ; Mon. 0-2; 
Helwak ; Wed. 1-0 
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Motor Stand ; {Drinking} Institutions and other 
Distance, water information, 
facilities. 

Dahivadi; 5-0 Ca(c). 

Dahivadi ; ‘10-0 rv.; W | Sl{pr).s pyt.y 441, ch. 

Mahabude- 4-0 | spr. Sl(pr).3 th. 

shwar, 

Loeal 281(prjm).; pyt.; Mahadeo 
fr. Mg. Sud, 14; 
Mahadeo fr, Ct Sud 5; 
5tl; 4M.; mq.; lldh,; 
lib.; 5Cch, 

KKoregaon; 2-4 | rv.; w. | Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs(c).; Stl; 
mq.; ch, 

w. Sl(pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; M.; mq; 
gym.; ch. 

W,; w. | Sl(pr).; pyt.; 4th; ML; 
mq; dh; gym. chy 
lib.; dp, 

H rv Sl(pr).; 2tl, 
Loeal w;n | Sl(pr).; pyt; 26; gym; 
lib. 
Mahabalesh- 8-0} rv. tl, 
war, 
Gopuj ; 3-0 | W. Sl(pr).; pyt., Stl; lib. 

rv. Sl(pr) ; t] 

‘ase? ; 3-0 | Win, | Spr); 2tl; gym.; ch, 

rv, Si(pr).; pyt; Stl; gym.; 

ch.; lib, 

Loeal ty.;w.sW| 3Sl(pr;m;bh).; 4Ca(mp ; 
8mis).; Avabaj fr. Vsk.; 
Sud, 3.; Pir Ur. Ct. 
Sud. 13,; 13tL; M.;.mq.. 
dg.;  gym.; ch; lib, 
Caves, Carvings, 

Mahabalesh- 7-0] rv.; w. | 2tl. 

war. 

Dahivadi; 12-0) W. Si(pr).; 7th 

Unibet. 0-4 | rv; w. | 28)(2pr); pyt., Ca(mp),; 
5tL; dh ; gym.; ch. 

Helwak 3-0 | str. tl. 


1038 


MAHARASHTRA 


STATE GAZETTEER 


Villago name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 


Village name in Deonagari. 


Direction ; 
Travelling 


distance. 


Sivathar ; STA.;  firagz 
Sokisan; MAN; aaraq 
Solagi; KRG.:; ateatt 


Somanathali ; PHL. ; trata .. 


Somardi; JVL.; ataet 
Sonadari; JVL.; waz 


Sonaginv; JVL.; araaia 

Sonaganv ; PHI.; aaa 

Sonaganv 8. Limb. STA. ; 
aan a, fez 


Sonaganv Tarf Satara ; STA.;.. 


SMT TH ATATAT 
Sonake ; KRG.; arat# 


Sonapiir; STA.; atarqz 
Sonit; JVL.; arate 


Sonavade ; PTN.; @taaqz 


Sonavadi ; STA.; artast 

Sonavadi Bk. ; PHL. ; 
ATA TI | 

Sonavadi Kh. ; PHI, ; 
amast aa 

Sukhed ; KDL.; az 

Sundarapiir ; KTV.; qazqz 


Supane; KRD.; gua 


Suravidi; PHL.; gzarét 


NE. ; 10-0 
NW.; 27-0 


5-0 
N.; 9-0 
W,; 1-8 
E; 8-0 

8-0 
aD 6-0 
ye5 a0 


NW.;" 28-0 


$ 6-0 
W.; 4-0 
E.; 5-0 
£.; 5-0 
E.; 8-4 
SE.; 44 
Ns 5-0 
W,; 7-0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


Post Office ; 


Households; Agricultural Distance. 
population, 

2.8; 786; 166; 710, | Waduth; 2-0 

6.0; 670; 189; 600. | Dahivadi; 6-0 

4.0; 987; 165; 988, {| Sonake ; 5-0 

3.8; 908; 178; 863. | Phaltan; 5-0 

1.5; 266; 48; 260. | Kudal; 2-0 

1:8; 381; 77; 878. ( Bamnoli 6-0 
Kasabe ; 

1,5; 784; 156; 758. | Kndal; 2-0 

2.8; 387; 173; 271. | Vhaltan; 8-0 

2.8; 756; 143; 666, | Kshetra 1-0 
Mahuli; 

2.8; 1006; 169; 946. | Satara; 


2°85; 1929; 355; 1629. | Local 


2.8; 786; 166; 708. | Padali; 
1.38; 156; 35; 149. [ Mahahale- 
shwar ; 
5.0; 2518; 544; 2219. | Local 
0.8; 576; 95; 481. | Parali; 
1.5; 341; 69; 298. | Phaltan; 
2.0; 238; 46; 224. | Phaltan; 
3.8; 647; 180; 647, | Lonand; 


Deserted, 
3.0; 2334; 404; 2259. | Local; 
4.0;1116; 206; 936. | Sakhar- 
wadi; 


| 
| 


8-0 


6-0 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Weekly Bazar ; 


Satara Rd; 4-0 
Koregaon ; 42-0 
Wathar; 12-0 


Lonand ; 17-0 


Satara Rd.; 25-0 
Satara Rd.; 36-0 


Wathar; 18-0 
Lonand; 28-0 
Satara Rd.; 5-0 
Satara Rel.: 13-0 


Wathar ; 6-0 


Targaon; 8-0 
Satara ; 37-0 


Karad ; 24-0 


Satara Ral,; 16-0 


Lonand; 19-0 


Lonand; 28-0 


Lonand ; 6-0 


Karad ; 6-0 


Motor Stand ; 
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Drinking; Inatitutions and other 


Bazar Day ; Distance. water information. 
Distance. facilities. 
i 

Waduth; Sat, 2-0 | Local w. Slim); 5tl; mq; gym. 
ch ; lib ; Kailas Hill. 

Vaverhire; Sat 2-0 | Dahivadi ; 10-0 | w. Sl(pr) ; 2tl. 

Wagholi; Sat 7-0 ae TW Sl(pr) ; pyt ; tl ; gym. 

Phaltan Sun. 5-0 | Phaltan 5-0 | W.;.w. | 28i(prsh).; es.; 2.3 ch.; lib, 

Humgson: Sun, 2-0 we W;w | Sli(pz); pyt.;2tL; gym. 

Mecha ; Mon. 10-0 W. Sl(pr).; pyt. 

Kudal ; Wed. 2-0 | Knudal; 8-0 | W. Sl(pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; M. 

Phaltan ; Sun, 8-0 | Phaltan 8-0 | w. Sl(pr).; tl; ch. 

Satara ; Sun, 5-0 1-2 | rv. 381(3pr).; Ram Fr. Ct. 
Sud 9; 7tl.; M.; gym; 
lib, 

Satara ;— Sun.  3+0 3-0 | wa; rv. | Sl(pr).; Ca(e).; 2tl.; ch; 
lib. 

Pimpode Bk.; Sun, 2-0 , w.; Tv. | Sl(pr).; pyt.; 15tl; mq; 
gym.; ch,; lib, 

Nagthane; Tue. 4-0 Oo, Sl(pr) ; 2tl.; gym. 

Mahabale- Tue. 7-0 Sl(pr). 

shwar ; 

Sulewadi; Sun. 1-0 W.; rv. | 381(2prsh).; pyt.; Cafo).; 
Ganesh fr, Bdp. Sud.11.; 
Navalai fr. Ct. Sud. 
15.; 9tl.; gym,; lib. 

Parali ; Mon, 2-2 1-0 | w.; str. | Si(pr).; tl. 

Phaltan ; Sun, 4-0 0-2 | W. Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Phaltan ; Sun. 8-0 | Nearby str. 41. 

Lonand; ‘Tha. 6-0 1-0 | W.; w. | Sl(pr).; Bhairavnath fr, 
Ct. Vad. 6.; Gtl; gym.; 
ch.; lth. 

tl. 

Tambave; Sat. 1-0 rv. Sl(pr) ; pyt.; Cs(c).; 4 t]; 
M.; mq; gym; ch.; 
2lib.; dp. 

Sakharwadi; Thu. 2-0 0-4 | w. Sl(pr).; Cs(e).; Bhairav- 


Lonand; 10-0 


deo fr, Ct, Vad, 14; 


5tl.; mq. 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 


Village name in Deonagari. 


Suri; KRD.; get 


Surli; KRG. ef 


Surul ; PTN ; 
Surur ; WAI; 


Ter 


Tadavale ; KTV.; asaa 
Tadavale; PHL; azag 


Tadavale 8, Koreganv ; KRG. ; 


aqwagds a. Rea 


Tadavale 8. Wagholi ; KRG. ; 


aqsas a. arse. 


Takalavade ; PHL.; ermaad .. 


Takale; KRG. zaa 


Takavali ; JVL.; zrrasy 


Takavali; STA.; zraraat 
Talabid ; KRD.; agate 
Taladev; MBR.; aaeq 


Talaginv ; KRD.; erate 
Taliye; KRG. afeq 


Taliye; PTN.; afaa 
Talogi; JVL.; agrait 
Talogi; PTN.; aarett 
Tamakade; PTN.; aTane 
Tamakane; PTN.; araaot 
Tambave; KRD.; ataa 


Tambave ; PHL.; ataq 


oe 


MAHARASHTRA 


Direction ; 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 


STATE GAZETTEER 


Post: office ; 


Travelling | Households; Agricultural Distance. 
distance. population. 
| 
Ws 8-0 | 4.5; 1275; 226; 1197. {| Kadegaon; 4-0 
Sy 11-0 | 2.5; 824; 177; 752. | Rahimat- 4-0 
pur; 
Ny 1-0} 0.8; 426; 72; 407. | Patan; 1-0 
EK; 7-0 | 4.8; 1781; 359; 1224, | Local ; ; 
NEL; 5-0 | 4.3; 1298; 212; 999. | Vadnj; 5-0 
NW.; 11-0 | 3.3; 998; 293; 718, | Nimblak; 1-0 
Na 8-0-8738 ; 1685; 308; 1469. | Satara 3-0 
Road. 
Nu 20-0 |-7.8; 1218; 256; 1171. | Local; a 
Wi $0} 2.0; 5038; 118; 461, | Nimblak; 1-0 
Se 13%-045.1.3; 543; 1038; 519, | Koregaon; 3-0 
Sy 20-0. 4.1.5; 160; 38; 160, | Medha; 22-0 | 
W.; 18-0} 1.0; 115; 28; 115, | Parali; 6-0 | 
N.; 7-4 | 6.0; 22991; 442; 2190. | Local; 
W.; 12-0) 1.5; 145; 31; 144, | Mahabale- 12-0 
shwar ; 
2.3; 876; 184; 819. | Ond; 13-0 
N.; 18-0] 3.0; 894; 166; 817. | Deur; 2-0 
W.; 9-5 1.3; 208; 46; 206. ; Helwak; 40 
W.: 9-0] 0.8; 141; 25; 141. | Medha; 9-() 
Fy; 25-0] 2.0; 280; 50; 226. | Helwak; 12-0 
Wi; 2411.0; 483; 1387; 168. | Patan; 4-0 
N.; 1011.38; 274; 658; 274. | Patan; 3-0 
SW.; 8-0 | 8.3:4983; 819; 3752, | Local 
W.; 21-0 | 3-8; 1329; 266; 1194. Lonand; 4-0 


SATARA DISTRICT . 


Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance. Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 

Karad ; 4-0 | Karad ; Thu. 40 
Rahimatpur; 4-0 | Rahimatpur; Thu, 4-0 
Karad ; 25-0 | Patan ; Mon, 1-0 
Wathar; 17-0 | Local Sun. 

Koregaon ; 29-0 | Vaduj ; Sat. 5-0 
Lonand; 25-0 | Nimblak Thu. 1-0 
Satara Rd; 3-0 | Satara Rd.; Wed, 3-0 
Wathar; 2-0 | Pimpode Bk.; Sun. 4-0 
Lonand; 25-04 Nimblak; Thun. 1-0 
Targaon; 3-0 ' Koregaon; Mon, 3-0 
Satara Rd.; 47-0 | Medha: Mon. 22-4 
Satara Rd.; 22-0 | Parali; Mon. 6-0 
Shiravade; 3-0 | Shiravade; Fri. 3-0 

! 
Wathar; 46-0 }.Mahabalesh- Tuc. 12-0 
war. 

Shenoli; 13-0 | Nandgaon; Fri. 3-0 
Wathar ; 2-0 | Deur; Tue. 2-0 
Karad ; 33-0 | Helwak ; Wed. 4-0 
Satara Rd.; 35-0 Medha ; Mon. 9-0 
Karad ; 40-D Helwak ; Wed 12-0 


Karad ; 29-0 | Patan ; Mon. 4-0 
Masur ; 13-0 | Patan ; Mon. 3-0 
Karad ; 10-0 | Local ; Sat. xs 


Snipe ; 9-0 | Lonand ; Thu. 4-0 


Vi 5730—66 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 


Rahimatpur ; 3-0 
Mandare; 2-0 
Bedakhan ; 2-0 
Koregaon ;°3-0 
Wathar; . 2-0 
Punad 2-0 
Medha 20-0 
Parali; 1-0 
Mahabalesh- 13-0 
war, 
Local 


i 
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Drinking; Institutions and other 
water information. 
facilities. 


Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2th; dh; 
gym.; ch. 
8l(pr).; pyt.; Shri Jyotir- 
ling fr, Ct. Sud, 15; 
5th; mq.; dh.; ch,; Hib. 
Si(pr).; 3tl.; gym. 
28\(pr3m).3 pyt.; Ca(mp).; 
7tl.: 2M.; mq; dh.; 
gym ; ch,; lib.s 2dp, 
Si(pr).; pyts; 2t1.; gym, 
w.;cl, | 28\(pr;m).; Bhairav fr. 
Ct. Sud. 8.; S8tl.; ch. 
Sl(pr).; pyt.; th; M.; dg.; 
2gym. oh.; lib. 


Tv. 


Ww. Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs(c)., 5tl; 
gym.; ch.; lib. 
Ww. Csa(mp).; Padmadevi fr, 


Ct, Vad. 6; 2t], oh, 

SI (pr); pyt.s Ca(mp),; 

Hanuman fr. Ct, Sud. 

15.; 2tl.; gym.; ch, 

SI (pr.);tl 

str. Si(pr).; tl. 

WwW. Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2Ca(mp; 
mis).; tl; M.; mq; 
gym.; 2lib.; Fort. 
Sl(pr.); tl. 


Sl(pr).; 2tl.; gym.; lib, 


Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2th; gym.: 
ch. 
. Sl(pr).; tl. 

pl; spr.! tl), 

rv. | Sl(pr) ; tl. 

W. Sl(pr) ; th. 

Ww. Sl(pr) ; 2th. 

rv; W.} Slipr); pyt; Khadak 
Patra fr; 5tl; M; mq. 
3gym ; lib ; dp. 

str.; w. | Sl(pr).; Ca(c).; 6tly nrg.; 

gym.; ch. 


ee es 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in Kinglish ; 
‘Taluka abbroviation ; 


Villago name in Deonagari. 


distance. | population. 


Tambj T. Megha ; JVL. ; 
atat TH Ret 


Tambij Kasahbe ; JVI. ; ait waa 


Tamine; PTN. arate 


Tandulavadi ; KRG, ; atgoarst 


Tapole; JVL.; aia 


Taradaganv ; PHL.; aventa.. 


Taradaph ; PHL.; asa 
Taraginv ; KRG.; aretig 


Tarale; PTN.; ara 


Tarukh ; KRD.; areq 


Tasagany : STA.: arrtta 


Tasavade; KRD.; arta? 


Tathavada ; PHI. ; arsaet 


Tivadi; PHL. ; atest 
Tayaghat ; MBR.; arqate 
Tekavalj; MBR.; 25a¢ 


Tembhii ; KRD.; 74 


Tetali; JVL.; tacit 


7, 


. 


. 


Sy 1-4/)0°5; 80; 18; 
8; 15-0 | 3°8; A468; 89; 
§.; 15-0 | 2°3; 381; 79; 


W,; o012°3; 899; 189; 


W.; 11-0105; 41; 13; 
W.; = 38-0°}13°0; 4370; 861; 
10-0 | 4°53) 666; 133; 


S45 15-0} 9:0; 8677; 518; 


NE.; 40) 78; 3804; 681; 


W.; 190-0} 6°3; 2408; 512; 


Ba +0 | 4°8: 2057; 422; 


BE; +0 | 08; 8; Ws; 


SE; 6-0] 4°0; 1089; 198; 


| Direction ; | Arca (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Offico ; 
Travelling | Honseholds ; Agricultural Distance, 


380.) Helwalks; = 7-0 


| Korogaon ; 6-0 


41.) Bamnoli 4-0 
Karahe ; 
$472.) Local 
536,} Phaltan; 10-0 
3212.) Local Pa 


2323.) Local 


2226.| Shiravade ; 1-0 


1621, 


Local 


596 


77.4 Media ; 2-0 

260. Medhea; 12-0 
Ogalewadi ; 2-0 

| 


800. Phaltan: 12-0 


90.4 Phaltan; 4-0 


165.} Pancha- — 1-0 


pani ; 

83.| Mahahale- 12-0 
shwar ; 

899.} Ond; 3-0 


439.} Baronoli 1-0 


H Kesabe ; 


Railway St. ; 
Distance, 


Satara Rd: 28-0 


Satara Rd.; 87-0 | 


41-0 


Weekly Bazar ; | Motor Stand ; 
Bazar Day ; | Distance, 
Distance. | 
| 
Medha ; Mon, 2-0! Medha : 20 
Mcdcha ; Mon, 12-0 | Medha; 15-0 


WKarad ; Helwak; Wed. 7-0 | Patan; 15-0 
Koregaon ; 5-6 | Koregaon; Mon, 5-0 | Tripuri; 1-0 
Satara Rd.; 364-0] Medha ; Mon, 10-0 | Medha;  L1-0 
Lonand ; 4-0 | Lonand Thun. 4-0 | Stage 
Adarki ; 14-0 | Phaltan ; sun. 16-0 7 
Local Local : Mon, T.ocal 
Masur ; 14-0 { Local Sat,  .. | Laeal 
| 
Shiravade; 2-0 | Shiravado; Fri. 1-0 ‘ 
TRahimatpur 4-0 | Bazar ; Wed... 1-0 
Karad ; 2-0 | Karad ; thu. 2-0 
Adarki; 10-0 {| Phaltan Sun. 12-0 0-2 
! 
fionand; 12-0 } Phaltan ; Sun, 4-0 3-0 
Wathar; 29-0 | Wai; Mon, 9-0 | Panchagani: t-4 
Wathar; 46-0 | Mahabalesh- Tue, 12-0 | Maliahalesh- 6-0 
war 5 War 3 
Karad ; 18-0 | Nandgaon; Fri. 4 
Padali ; 32-0. | Mecho ; Mon,. 8-0 | Medha;. 8-0 


VE 5790-6 6a 


| 


Cee eee EREAEUnEEEARAien 


lw W, 
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Drinking 


facilities, 


fy. 


water | 


W.s Ww. | 
rverw, 


wa W. 


Ww. 


Wai TV. 


ww 


TV. 


W.; spr. 


W. 


rv. 


WwW. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


| Si(pr).s fl. 


Sl(pr).; tl. 
Sl(pr).; th 


Sl(pr).; Koleshwar fr, Mg. 

Vad, 14.; 2t].; M.; dh; 
gym.; Koloshwar Temple. 
2tl. 


Sl(m).; Cs(o); Sth: mq, 


Qeym.,; ch,; lib,; dp. 
S\(pr).; tl; ch. 
NS\(7prim. ; h).; pyt; Ca 

(mp).; 61; mq.; dh, 
gym.; ch. lib; 3dp, 
48\(2pr;  msh).3 pyts 
Maruti fr, Ct. Sud. 15; 
Gtl; mq. gym.; 

lib. dp. 

Sl(pr) ; Ca(mp).; 
lib, 

SS(2pr;h).; Maruti fr. Ct, 
Sud. 163 6th; mq; ‘ch ; 
lib.s  2dp, 

SKpr).; pyt.s 
gym, 

281(2pr).3 
litl; mq; 
Santoshged, 

S\pr).; 2th; ch, 


ch; 


By; 


atl; dg. 


dh. Forte 


Janni devi, Fr, 26th Jan. 
tls; gym, 
Si(pr.).3 tl, 


Sl(pr).; pyt.s Shri Jyotir- 
ling fr. Vak. Sud. 9.; 
mq,; Stl ; gym.; lib, 

Si(pr).3 4th. 
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Travelling | Households ; Agricultural 


Village name in English ; Direction ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. distance. 
Thadale; MAN.; asa N.; 16-0 
Thomase; PTN.; 3lad JL Ey 12-0 
Thoseghar; STA.; st@yx .,'S; 13-0 
Tirakavadi; PHL.; facearet..| EK; 60 
Tolevadi ; PTN.; zrarey W.; 3-3 
Tondal; KDL.; aisz ‘Ny 15-0 
Tondale ; MAN.; @ise N; 13-0 
Tondogi; PTN.; atstaft «A, Ps as 
Torane ; PTN.;. ayer M4 W.; 20-0 
Tripudi ; PTN.; faqzt . USE 24 
Trimalij ; KTV.; faardt SW.; 13-0 
Triputi; KRG. fagqet W; 44 
Tulasan; KRD.; qzam W.; 14-0 
Uceat ; JVL.; sate .| Wa 21-0 
Udatare; WAI; gsart | $5 -1'-10-0 
Udhavane ; PTN.; veatt S. 48-0 
Ulumb; WAI; gaa W.; 15-0 
Umarakafichan; PTN. ; sytataa] S.; 14-0 
Umbarale; KTV.; Gaus  ..| NW.; 12-0 
Umbarni ; JVL.; gat .. [N90 
Umbraj ; KRD.; gaa N53 10-0 
Ufichathine ; KTV. ; Saart S.; 11-0 
Undale; KRD.:; Zara ..| NE; 12-0 
Upalj; STA.; waar W.; = 8-0 


Upalve ; PHL. ; gaet PP 


7 
| 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 


population. 


999; 


~ 
a 


ek) 


1:5; 
1:0; 


5°3 ; 4507 ; 


155; 860; 
2-0; 1341; 


10-8; 176; 
9-0; 1018; 


194 ; 


338 ; 1650. 
151; 561, 
341] ; 1301. 


77; 
46; 


209 ; 


66 ; 
51; 


918 ; 2490. 


77; 359. 


258 ; 1217. 


38 ; 
188 ; 


910. 


823. 
528, 
282. 


296. 
594, 


635. 
269. 
177, 
639. 


766. 


; 466. 


338, 
217. 


793. 


343. 
244. 


157. 
920. 


Mahabale- 4-0 
shwar ; 

Tembe- 5-0 
wadi ; 

Khatav; 3-0 

Pancha- 4-0 
gani ; 

Local ; 

Puse- 14 
sawali ; 

Local ; 

Satara ; 4-0 

Giravi ; 5-0 


Post Office ; 
Distance, 


Dahivadi; 10-0 


Urul ; 1-0 
Parali ; 6-0 
Giravi ; 5-0 
Patan ; 3-0 
Shirwal; 6-0 
Malavadi; 6-0 
Tarale ; 8-0 
Helwak; 3-0 
Patan ; 3-0 
Aundh ; 3-0 


Koregaon ; 4-0. 


Local ; as 
Medha; 16-0 
Local] ; 


Dhebewadi ;8-0 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Koregaon ; 50-0 


Masur, 10-0 
Satara Rd.; 22-0 
Lonand; = 18-0 


Karad ; 17-0 
Lonand; 10-0 


Lonand; 30-0 
Karad ; 20-9 
Karad ; 41-0 
Karad ; 17-0 
Rahimatpur ;10-0 
Koregaon; 4-0 
Masur ; 3-0 
Padali ; 48-0 


Wathar; 19-0 


Karad ; 24-0 
Wathar; 35-4 


Karad; 27-0 


Koregaon ; 12-0 
Wathar; 33-0 


Shenoli; 12-0 


Rahimatpur;18—4 
Shenoli, 12-0 


Satara Rd ; 14-0 
Lonand; 18-0 


H 
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ee 


Patan ; Mon, 3-0 é 
Shirwal ; Iri 6-0 ee 1-0 


Malavadi; Sun. 6-0] Mograle; 3-0 


Tarale ; Sat 8-0 a! Le 
Helwak ; Wed. 30-0 |Helwak ; 7-0 
Patan ; Mon. 3-07} Adul; 3-0 
Local Tuo. .. rs .. 


Koregion Mon, 4-0 | Koregaon 4-4 
Local Mou. 


Medha ; Mon. 16-0 | Medha; . 16-0 


Panchwad; ‘Tue. 2-0 = ve 


Dhebewadi; Tuc, 8-0 | sanabur, 3-0 
Mahabalesh- Tue. 4-0 | Mahabalesh- 4-0 
war; war ; 
Tembewadi; Tue. 5-0 ae Pe) 
Khatav ; Tuc. 3-0 ae oe 


Medha ; Mon. 10-0 


Nandagaon; Fri. 1-0 | Local oe 


Pusesawali; Wed. 2-0 
Local ; Mon... Local ; 


Satara ; Sun, 4-0 as 2-0 
Giravi ; Sat. 65-0, Giravi; 5-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; /Drinking| Institutions and other 
Bazar Day ; Distance. water information. 
Distance. facilities. 

Shingnapur; Mon, 3-0 | Local w. 2S\(2pr).;  Maskoba - fr, 
Kt. Sud. 1.; 4th; gym.; 
5Cch, 

Malharpeth ; Wed. 5-0 | Malharpeth ;3-0 | W.; pl. | Sl(pr.).; Cs(mis).; Stl. 

Parali ; Mon. 6-0 | Parali; 6-0 | pl. SI(pr),; 2tl.; gym. 

Giravi ; Sat. 5-0 ars oe str. Skpr).; Ceanp); stl. 


n. tl. 
Sl(pr).; cg ; Maruti fr. Ct, 

Sud, 15 ; 3tl.; gym. 

W.;w. | Si(pr) ; pyt.; Hanuman fr, 
ot Vad 8; 2tl.; ch; lib. 

w.; W. | Sl(pr) ; tl ; ch. 

atr. 2tl. 

rv. Sl(pr).; 2th 

Ww. Sl(pr) ; pyt; Ce(mp).; 
5tl.; gym. 

t. Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs(mp).; 
Gopalnath fr. Srn. Vad. 
8.; 3tl.; M.; gym. 

tes W. Sl(pr) ; pyt.; Ca(mp).; 4t, 

W.; Sl(pr).; pyt ; 3tl.; dp. 

w.rv. | Sl(pr).; pyt.; 4tl; dh, 
gym.; ch,; lib.; dp, 

str. Sl(pr) ; 2tl. 

rv. Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2t]. 


wesry. | Sl(pri.; 4tl.; lib. 


str. Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

n. Sl(pr).; th 

rv. 5Sl(3pr;m;h)., pyt.; 6tl, 
2M.; mq.; dg.; gym.; 
ch.; 2lib.; 4dp. 

Ww. Sl(pr).; tl.; gym. 


rv.;W.;| 2S] (prjk).;  pyt.; 7th. 

wv. dh.; lib.; dp. 

tv.; w. { Sl(pr),; tl. 

W.; w. | Sl(pr).; pyt.; 3th; ch.; 
lib’; dp. 
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. Village name in English ; | Direction ; Area (Sq. mis.) ; Pop. + Post Ofice; | 
Taluka abbreviation ; | Travelling | Houscholds ; Agricultural | Distanee. 
Village name in Deonagari. i distance, population. 
; | 
1 
Urul; PTN.; vex ; | FE; 10-0 | 0-45 1251; 204; 1111, | Local; 


) 


Vadaginv; KDL.; asm ..) Ws 6-0] 0-8; 446; 80; 402. | Shirwal; 3-4 | 
Vadagiiv; KTV.; agtia ..,83; 140 | 5-3; 2008; 352; 1544. | Local; 


Vadaganv; MAN; qenite ..).N 3-0] 6-8; 711; 138; 668, | Malavadi; 30 
Vadaganyv ; PHL,; agqiq  ..) NW49 | 18; 205; 61; 279. | Lonand; 14-0 
Vadagiiv ; STA.; azqte = ..| Ws 12-0 | O08; 223: 46; 221. | Parali; 6-0 


Vadagaiiv Haveli ; KRD. ; ..| SE, 1-0 | GB ; 3402; 578; 2981. | Indoli; 20 
aera eat | 


Vadagiiv Umbraj; KRD.;  ../ 850 14-0) 2-8; 901; 170; 765. | Masur; 9 2-0 
Tents GAT 


Vadajal; MAN; agate ..| SHG 58-0 14-8; 750; 149; 655, | Kukud- — 20 
i wad ; 
Vadajal; PHL.; asare ce) ee) 40} 1-0; 191; 30; 172. ; Phaltan; 4-0 
Vadakhal; KTV.; aeqm 6... We 80}12; 2. 0 |, 4; 
Vadale ; PHL.; ase 143 8-0 7-0; 575; 120; 490, | Pimprad; 3-0 
Vadi; KTV.; ager ..| SW. 14-0] 2-5; 840; 165; 718. | Aundh; 3-0 
Vadhe ; STA.; até ref Neg 3-0] 0-85 1027; 162; 989. | Khod; 1-0 
Vadi Kotevade ; PIN, ; ..f SW. 60/05; 407; OL; 401. | Morgiri; 1-0 
art #igae 
Vadolj; WAIL; ate 1.) Wes 140) 1-0; 212; 44; 199. | Dhom; 8&0 
Vadoli Bhikegvar ; KRD. ; .-| Ny 21-0 | 2-3; 835; 158; 714. | Ogale- 4-0) 
asrey frags wadi ; 
Vadoli Nilegvar ; KRD. ; ..| NEL; 7-0 | 3-55 1315; 214; 1230. | Ogale- 4-0 | 
aereny freee wadi ; 
Vadiij : KTV. ; asa fee dts tity «+ 23-0; 6838 ; 1310; 8901. | Local; ay 


PN a a re ee No er AE ee TL 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Magur ; 9-4) 


20-0 


Lonand : 


RuhimatpurslaO 


Koreguon ; 42-0 
Adarki H 6) 
Satara Ltd.; 22-0 
Masur ; 7-0 
Masur , 1-4 | 


ISoreguvun ; 53-0 


Lionand; 13-0 
Deserted. 
Lonand; 24-0 


Rahimatpur 12-0 


Satura Rd; 8-0 

i 
Karad ; 20-0 
Wathar; 35-0 
Karad ; 4-0 
Karad ; 4-0 


Koeregaon ; 23-0 


Malharpeth; Wed. 
Fri. 


Shirwul ; 


Pusesaweli; Wed. 


Dahivadi; Mon. 
Aderki Bk.; Sat, 
Parali; Mon. 
| {ndoli : Eri. 
Masur ; Wed. 
Kukudwad : Fei. 
Phaltan : Sun, 
Deserted, 
Phaltan Sun. 
Vusesawah; Wed. 
Satara ; Sun. 
Morgiri ; Thu. 
Wai; Mon. 
Kerad ; Thu, 
Karad ; Thu. 
Loval Sat. 
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| Motor Stand; (Drinking) Institutions and other 
| Distance. water information 
facilities. 
| 1 } 
! ! 
4-0 str.;W.; | Sl(pr).; pyts Cs(e).: 
Ww, Bhimeen fr. Bdp, Vad. 
&.; 3tl; dh,; 2gym.; lib. 

3-4 0-1 |w.yn.;stz.] Sl(pr).; Chamundadevi fr. 
Vek. Sud, 8; 7tl, gym.; 
ch. 

3-0 | W. SI(pr).; pyt.s Sth; 2M; 
mq.; dg; dh; gym; 
chy hb. 

3-0 | Local we Si(pr).; Kondoba fr, Mrg. 
Vad. 15.; 2). 

5-0 20 | w. Sl pr).; Ca(mp),; Maruti fr. 
Ct. Vad. 8,; th 

60 | Paral; ; 40 | rv.3 we | al(pr).; 3th. 

Bf) | ww. 281 (pr;h;).; Khandobe fr. 
| Poh, Sud, 15,; tl; 2gym.;. 
| lib; dp. 

2-0 | a, fever w. | Sl(pr).3 pyb: CsGp).3 2tl 

Dome. 
20 | BKukudwad 32 - Me | S\(pr).; Cs(mp). 
4-0 | Phaltan; 4-0 | Wis. | Sl(pr).; tl. 
Deserted. Desertod. 
7-0 | Stage Nearby ..| str, Sl(pr).; Ca(mp).; 2th; oh. 
3-0 we SI{(pr).; Ca(myp).; 41; miq.; 
dg. 
3-0 | Local rv. Sl(m) ; Cs(o).3 Shri Bhai- 
rav fr, Ct, Vad. 5.; 41; 
i gym. lib. 
1 ‘ IV: Sl(pr).; 2tl 
14-0 ry Spr); pyt 5 a 

8 rv. Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp) ; Stl ; dh, 
gym ; lib. 

8-0 We Sl(pr); pyt.; 2th; dh, 
gym ; lib, 

Local Iv. 3SK2prsh), pyt; 38Cs 
Qmp ; sp ;fe) ; Shri Bhai- 
ravnath rv, Ct, Vad. 8. 
16t).; M.;mq.; dhs gyrus. 
ch.3 lib.; dp, 
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I | | 


Village name in English ; | Direction ; | Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Poat Office ; 
Taluka abbroviation ; | Travelling | Households ; Agricultural Distance. 

Village name in Deonagari. distance. , population, 
- # a ne is ae 
Vadith ; STA.; asq * 46] Es 60! 2-8; 1292; 244; 1103; | Local; - 
Vagadare ; JVL; are --| SW.; 5-0] 0-8; 345; 72; 317. | Mcdha; 4-0 
Vaghali ; JVL; -araet ..| S39 13-0) 1-3; 126; 29; 116. | Medha; 4-0 
Vaghane ; PTN.; araa se[ ee ae | 29B5 855; 18; 85. | Helwak; 11-0 | 
Vagherj ; KRD.; area ..| NE; 601 5-3; 1428; 270; 987. | Local; 
Vaghegvar ; JVL.; arfeqt ..| Es 44) 1-3; 629; 127; 501. | Medha; 5-0 


Vagholi ; KRG. ; areyetr | .» 21-0\/13-3; 4212; 470 ; 2749. | Local ; 


Vaghogi ; KDL.; aratefr .-| Ey 10-0 | 3-0; 319; 66; 270. | Andori; 1-4 
Vaghogj ; PHL. ; areratt +»| NW.; 16-0) 1-8; 281; 50; 223, | Lonand; 14-0 


Vahaganv ; JVL.; agra ..) Ns 16-0 0-8; 335; 70; 309. | Pancha- 


gani ; 5-0 
Vahaganv ; KRD.; aa@tate ..) Ns 4-4).2:5; 1507; 276; 1047. | Beluvade 
| Bk.; 2-0 


Vahaginv ; WAI; = ag@rmtia ..) BE; = 8-4 (1-3; 989; 77; 284. | Sur; 1-0 


Vahite ; JVL.; afge «| Ws 11-0103; 643 15; 64. | Mahabale- 
shwar ; 6-0 
Vai; WAI; arg +.{ Hay... | 193; 16009; 3044; 4786. | Local ; 


Vajarosj; PTN.; aszieft -.| N.; 33-0 | 4-3; 1083; 224; 1050;| Tarale; 2-0 


Vajegiiv ; PTN.; arstaiq ..| W.; 20-0 | 0-1; 836; 174; 823. | Helwak; 8-0 
Vakegvar; KTV,; aT#sqz ..) W 3-0] 3:3; 953; 187; 853.| Vaduj; 3-0 


Vakharj; PHL.; ataéy ..) NW; 80] 653; 905; 174; 860. | Phaltan; 7-0 


SATARA DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; | Motor Stand; |Drinking, Institutions and other 
Distance, Bazar Day ; Distance. water information. 
Distance. ifacilities. 
Satara Rd.; 4-0 | Bazar; Sat. Stage on tv.;w. | Si(m).; Ca(e),; 661; 3dp.; 
Satara Rd.; (Vet ; mat). 

Satar: Rd.; 30-0 | Mecha ; Mon, 4-0 WwW. Sl(pr)., 2tl.; gym, 

Satara Rd.; 30-0 | Medha; Mon, 4-0 | Mcdha; 13-0 t), 

Karad ; 54-0 | Helwak ; Wed. 11-0 th, 

Karad ; 3-0 } Karad ; Thu. 7-0 ’ w. Sl(pr).; pyt. 5th; mq; 
dg.; gym.,; lib. 

Sataca Rd.; 21-0 | Medha; Mon. 5-0 W. Spr); pyt.; Cs(mp).; 
Hanuman fr. Ct. Sud. 
15.; 2tl.; gym.; lib. 

Wathar ; 4-0 | Local Sat ae Wathar; 4-0 | w.; W. | 28l(pr;h).; pyt.; 8Cs, (2c; 
mp).; Shri Ram fr, Ct. 
Sud ; 9.; 8tl.; dh,; 5gym.; 
4lib, 

Lonand ; 6-0 | Lonand ; Thu. 6-0 uh 2-0 | w.sW. | Sl(pr).; Ca(gr).; Maruti fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15.; tL 

Aduki;  7-0|Lonand; ‘Thu. 10) dL. 5-0 | w. Spr); Maruti Fre Ct, 
Sud. 15.; 4tl; gym. 

Wathar; 30-0 | Humgaon; Sun. 4-0 | Panchagani; 3-0 | pl.; W. | Si(pr).; 2t1. 

Shirevade ; 2-0 | Shiravade; Fri. 2-0 rv, Sl(pr).; pyt.; 44h; mg; 

gym. 

Wathar; 17-0 | Surur; Sun. 1-0 | Surur; 1-4) W. Slipr).; pyt.; Cs(mp).; 
Vadjai fr, Mg. Vad. 9. 

| dg.; gym,; lib. 

Satara Rd.; 38-0) Mahabaleshwar Tue, 6-0 oe spr.; rv. tl. 

Wathar; 16-0 | Local Mon... | Local W.5n.jrv.| 11Sh(8pr).; Tr, clg., 65tl.; 
M.; 4mq.; 6dg.;  4dh, 
Sgyin.; oh; Jib. 

Targaon; 8-0 | Tarale; Sat. 2-0 W. 351(2pr;h).; Vakoba fr. Ct, 
Sud. 5.; Bahiroba fr, Ct. 
Sud, 8.; Vakoba fr. Mg. 

! Sud.; 13; 7t1.; gym, 

Karad ; 41-0 | Helwak ; Wed. 5-0 tv. Sl(pr).; tl. 

Koregaon ; 21-0 Vaduj ; Sat. 3-0 rv. Sl(pr).; pyt.; Bhairav- 
nath fr, Ct, Vad. 8.; 
2th; gym. 

Lonacd; 16-0 | Phaltan; Sun. 7-0 str. Sl(pr).: Cs(e).; Bhairav- 


nath fr, Ct. Vad. 8: 
6tl.; ch.; lib. 
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| 


Villuge name in Muglish ; 
Valuke abbreviation ; | 
Villagu name in Deonagari. 


Vakj; JVi.;  arat 
Vaki; MAN; arait ig 
Valai; MAN; aot 


Valane; JVL.; aeq 


. . 


Valaitjavadi ; JVL. ; armsaret. . 
Valase; STA.; agaq eae 


Valavan ; JVL.; araqor 


Valuth ; JVL.; are 


Vanagil ; STA. ; aay 


. . 


Vanavali 1. Ateganv ; JVL. ; 
araaal am arena 
Vanavali T. Solage; TV; . | 
aaa ah ATT 


Vanavasamichy ; KRD. ; e 
araraaray : 
Vafizole ; PIN. ; aTatd ee 


Vafizoli ; KTV. ; aiatrat 
Varide ; KRD.; Fue 


Varakhadavadi ; WAIL; 
ave sarst | 


Varakute Malavadi ; MAN ; 
z qeast 
Varakute Mhasvad ; MAN ; 
= TEqaqs 
Viarasolj Dev. ; JVI. ; 
ATTHAY Fa 
Varasoli Koli; JVL. ; 
arena atest 


Vardhangad ; KEV. ; waa -.! 


| 
| Direction ; | Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; {| Post Office ; 
Vravelling | Houscholds ; Agricultural Distance, ! 
distance, population. i 
! 
4 
| 
Ws 8-0 (1.38; 2283; 53; 162 | Bamnoli 6-0 | 
! Kasabo ; | 
NE 16-0 | 3.8; 182; 32; 12h, | Mhaswad; 4-0 
| 
By 20) 835 BTS 140; 606. | Kukudwad; 6-0 
| | : 
Wer 15-0} 0.8: 307; 875 897 | Bamnoli 6-0 
| Kasabe; 
We 9-0 | O.B; Wl; 27; 121. | Medha; 9-0 
| t 
Ss G-0 1,8; B68; 85; 352 | Padali; 1-2 
| | 
} | 
Wop 28-04 4:8; 196; 415 196. | Bamnoli = 14-0 
Kasabe; 
Seo Pw 8s 1165; 244; 869. | Local | 
f.: 12-0) 4.3; Slt; LOB; 461, | Limb; 2-0 
Wipe lh O85; 170: 43; 167. | Banmoli I) 
Kasabe ; 
Wee 2-0: 8; 199; 595; L4s. | Bamnoli 8-0 
' Kasabe; 
N. 3-4 2.3; 9333 180; Td Karad : 3-0 
Wy Me 11.8; 24h; 65; 240. | Helwak; 4-0 
| : 
Na 13-0 | 2.8; 523; 96; 517. | Puse- 6-0 
sawali ; 
Na 8-0] 1.8; 498; 1Ol; 479. . Umbraj; 2-0 
i 
War 4-0} 1.3; 5505 107; 536. | Wai; 3-4 
SE. 26-0 | 26.0 2971; 572; 2196.| Mbaswad; 9-0 
Si; 16-0 | 8.0; 1016; 221; Sss. | Mhaswad; 4-0 
} 
| 
Wi 744 | 0.5; 177; 40; 177. | Bamnoli 7-0 
| : Kasabe ; 
W560 | O.8; LOT; 22; 89. | Bamnoli 6-0 
; Kasabe ; 
Wes 16-0 | 6.55 1686; 325;1490 | Pusegaon ; 3-0 | 
4 { 
{ 


Railway St.; | 
Distance. | 


Weekly Bazar ; 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Satara Ru.; 32-0 


Kore- 3u-0 
gaou ; 

Kore- 56-9 
gaon ; 

Satara 38-0 
Rd. ; 

Satara 35-0 
Rd. ; 

Satara 17-0 
Rd. ; 

Satara, 48-0 
Rd., 

Satara 3U-U 
Rd. ; 

Satara 5-0 
Rd. ; 

Satara 37-0 
Rd. 3 

Satary 33-0 
Rd. ; 


Shiravade ; 3-0 | 


2D 


Karad ; 
tahjmat- 18-0 
pur; 

Masur ; 3-4 

Wathar; 24-4 

Kore- 60-0 
geon ; 

Kore- 39-0 
gaon 

Satara 32-0 
Rd.; 

Satara 2-0 | 
Rd. 3 

Kore- 8-0 
gaon ; 


Medhu ; 
Mhaswuad ; 
Kukudwad ; 
Medha ; 
Medha ; 
Nagthane ; 
Medha ; 
Huiguson ; 
Limb ; 
Medha ; 
Medhu ; 
Karad ; 
Helwak ; 
Puse- 
sawali ; 
Umbraj ; 
Wai; 
Local 
Mhaswad ; 
Medha ; 
Medha ; 


Pusegacn 


Mon, 


Wed. 


Fri. 
Mon. 
Mon, 
Tue, 
Mou. 
Sun. 
Sun. 
Mon. 
Mon, 
Tha. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Mon. 
Mon, 


Fri, 


Wed. 


Mon. 


Mon. 


Suu. 


| 

| Distance. 

| 
oie aeons 
6-0 | Medha ; 7 
4-0 | Divad; 2-0 
6-0 | Kukud- 34 

wad ; 
12-9 Medha ; 12-0 
9-0 
4-v u-2 
20-05), Medlin 3) “28-6, | 
1-4 | Humgnon; »2-0 
20 | Limb; 4 
11-0 | Medha; — 14-0 | 
7-0 | Medha ; 7-0 
sO 
d-O icy 
6-0 | 
2-6 
3-4 
Local ; 

4-9 | Mhaswad;: 4-0 
6-0 | Medba ; 7-4 
6-0 | Medha; 6-0 
3-0 | Lucal ; 


: TV. 


|W. 


| 


water 


facilities,; 
i 


ie 


rv, 


Wi TVs 


W. 


ry. 


W. 


Spr. 
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Motor Stand; ‘Drinking’ Institutions and other 


information. 


Sl(pr).; 2th. 

Sl(pr).; t 

Sl(pr).s pyt.; 4th; oh.; lib.; 
dp. 

Si(pr).; pyt.; 2, 

Si(pr).; tl. 

Sk(pr); wy gyn. 
2tl. 

Si(pr).3 prt; dt 

Spr); Maruti fr. Vek. 


Sud. 3.3 3tl.; gyms Jb. 
SUpr).; tl. 


Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Si(pr).; pyt; 2th; my; 
gy. 

Si(pr).; . 


Sl(pr).j pyt; Shri Gajanan 
fr, Bap. Vad 4; 21; gym. 
Sl(pr).; tl. 


Si(pr).; 3th; gym.; ch.; 
SL(prjs pyts Gt; M5 
dg; dl; eh 2iby dp. 
Sl(pr).; 8u.; ch. 

Si(pr).; tl. 


tl. 


Sl(pr).s pyby Cstarp).; Ful; 
mq.; gyi. 
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Village name in English ; Direction ; | Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post: Office ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling , Houscholds ; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deunagari. distance. | population. 
1 
| 
Varne; STA.; af K.; 18-3 | 6.352240; 376; 1958. | Angapur 1-2 
| Tarf Vandan ; 
Varogi; JVL.;  atzraty W.; 7-0) 0.8; 477; 104; 414, | Bamnoli 7-0 
Kasabe ; 
Varud; KTV.; aey S.; 6-0 | 4.8; 1201; 208; 1190. | Local 
Varugad ; MAN; qreTs SW.; 16-0 | 7.5; 880; 106; 872, | Mhaswad; 6-0 
Varufji; KRD.; ares ..| Ws - 1-0 | 2.3; 1881; 100; 1269, | Karad; 1-0 
Varye; STA.; aq «les 6 | a3; 964; 238; 720, | Satara; 4-0 
Vasantagad ; KRD.; adams ..| N30 3-4 | 2.8; 1417; 268; 1205. | Supane; 1-0 
| 
Vaéivali ; WAI; arfiraet We; 16-0} 1.3; 374; 91; 372. | Dhom; 6-0 
Vasole; WAIL; aaa W.; 12-0] 3.8; 765; 189; 764. | Dhom; 5-0 
Vasota ; JVL.;  araver W.; 14-0) 1.5; 156; 86; 156. | Medha; 10-0 
Vasti Sakurdi ; KRD. ; Wary) FO} ¥.8; 664; 142; 630. [Karad; = 7-0 
aedt arget 
Vatambe ; JVL.; arzq ..{ We 9010.8; 97; 25; 97. | Mahabale- 8-0 
shwar ; 
Vathar; KRD.; aTar< S53 7-0] 2.5; 1511; 176; 1274, | Kale; 2-0 
4 
Vathar ; PHL.; arer< W.; 5-0 | $.3; 1500; 300; 931. | Phaltan; +0 
Vathar Bk. ; KDL.; ararequr..| NE.; 11-0 | 4.85 648; 137; 590. | Andori; 5-0 
Vathar (kiroli) ; KRG. ; we] S53 14-0 | 6.35 2555; 522; 2132. | Local 


avert (fatty) 


Railway St. ; 


Weekly Bazar ; 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. 
Distance, 
Rahimat- 4-2 AngapurT. Sat. 3-2 | Borgaon . 4-0 
pur; Vandan ; Nagthane ; 
Satara 86-0 | Medha ; Mon. 10-0 
Rd.; 
Rahimat- 13-0 | Aundh ; Tuc, 4-0 
pur. ; 
Lonand ; 22-0 | Malavadi; Sun. 6-0 | Kulakjai; 5-0 
Karad ; 4-0 | Karad ; Thu. 1-0 | Karad; 1-0 
Satara 14-0 | Satara ; Sun. 4-0 | Stagemearby.. 
Ra. ; 
Karad ; 6-0 | Karad ; Thu. 6-0 
Wathar; 33-0; Wai; Mon. 12-0 
Watbar; 35-0 | Wai; Mon. 11-0 " 
Satara 32-0 | Medha ; Mon. 10-0} Medha; 14-0 
Rd. ; 
Karad; 10-0 / Karad; Thu. 7-0 
Satara 36-0 | Mahabale- Tue. S-0 
Rd.; shwar. 
Karad; 21-0 | Kale; Thu. 2-0 
Lonand; 14-0 | Phaltan ; Sun. 4-0 OS 
Lonand; 8-0) Lonand ; Thu. 8-0 | Local; 
Local ; .. | Deur; Tue. 3-0 | Loval; 
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Drinking! Institutions and other 
water info) mation. 

facilities. 

str.; pl. | Sl(pr).; Ca.; Bahirideo fr. 


Phg. Vad. 10,; 5tl.; mq.; 
dh.; gym.; ch.; lib.; dp. 


W.;rv. | Sl(pr).; 2t. 


W. Skpr).; pyt.; mq; db; 
gym.; ch,; lib.; 2Cch,; 


rer.; W.;| pyt.; Nath fr. Ct. Sud.8 


w.s | 3th; M.; Fort. 

ry. Sl(pr).; Vetal fr, Ct. Sud. 
9.; 3tl.; dh.; gym, 

| tv. ;w. | Si(pr).; 2th; gym. 

w. Spr); Ca(mp).;  2tl.; 
gym. 

rv. tl. 

W.;n. | Sl(pr).; 2th. 

rv. tl, 

W.; w. | Si (pr); 2th; = gym. 

spr.; rv.) 2th. 

rv. Sl (pr); pyt.; Stl.; 
M.; mq; dh; gym; 
lib. 

W.;w. | Slim) .; Maruti fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15.; Stl; mq.; oh, 

tv.; t. | 3S] (2pr.; | m).; cA, 
Bhairavnath fr, Ct,. Vad, 
7.; 4th; dh; gym; 
2\lib.; dp. Pyramid 
type Dam on Nira 
River. 

w.; W. | 381 (pr; m.; bh: pyte 
Ca(c).;  Yamaidevi fr.; 
Krt. Sud. 15; 6th; 
mq; 2 gym; oh,; 
lib.; 2dp. 
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Village name in English ; | Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop, ; Post Office ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; | Travelling | Households ; Agricultural | Distance. 
1 


Village name in Deonagari, distance, | population. 
| | 


arate (eee) 


Vatole; PTN.; area ..{| NW. 11-3 | 3.8; 477; 105; 477, | Patan; 11-0 


Vavadare ; STA.; ataaz ..{ S35 11-0] 0.8; 242; 59; 282. | Satara: 10-0 


Viavarahire ; MAN; aracfet..] Nj; 8-0 [11.0; 2415; 392; 2196, | Dahivadi; 7-0 


Wa 18-01 1.3; 389; 77; 3889. {Mahabale- 5-0 


Vayaganv; WAL; ante. 
| shwar ; 


Vazoli; PTN.; aretdt 1,8; 241; 65; 240. !Dhchowadi ; 4-0 


| 
Vathar Station ; KRG. ; we NES: WBA Gh ee) ew 
| 


Vechale ; STA,: Fad we] Sq 622.) 9.831182; 247; 889, | Shondre; 0-1 
Velang; WAL; fait _ pts 7-0} 2.8; 910; 168; 794, | Dhom; 1-0 
Velapir ; JVI. ; Taryz JLWs 17-0113; 994; 92; 304. | Bamnoli 7-0 
Karahe ; 
Vele; JVL.; #2 “ S.: 25-0) 8.5; 660; 148; G07, | Medha; 280 
Vele; WAI; a% .( NE: 9015.8; 1972; 289;1181 }Surnr; 2.0 
Velogi; PHI..; Farett ..f 6. 16-0[ 2.5; 180; 38; 179. | Pholtan; 16-0 
Veli; KRG.; 7H ..] SE: 8-0 | 6.3; 1186; 995:1005, |Reahimat- 5-0 


pur; 
Veneganv ; STA.; Fuptia =...) SE; 18-0 | 3.8; 2005; 415; 1605, | Local 


Vengahe ; JVL.; aaa ..| We 105041.8; 295; 53; 294. | Bamnoli 4-0 | 


Kasahe ; 
Vetane; KTV.; Fay ..| NW.3 15-0 | 1.55 1970; 925; 1884. (Budh ; 2-0 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Railway: St. : Weekly Bazar : Motor Stand ; 
Distance, Basar Day ; Distance. 
Distance. | 
i 
Pee ot EES oo ee | 
j ry 
Loeal ; (HF 
| 
Karad: 33-0) Patan; Mon, 11-0 | ee 
Rahimat- 10 0] Satara : Sun, 10-0 
pur; 
Koregaon; 46-0 | Local ; Sat, Local ; 
Wathar: 32-0] Mahahale- ‘Ine, 5-0 | Pancha- 7-0 
shwar ; gani ; 
Karad: 26-0 | Dhehewadi; Tue, 4-0 | Dhobe- {-0 
| wadi ; 
Rahimat- 16-0 | Satara ; Thu. 6-0 Shendre- 10 
pur ; | fata: 
H 
Wathar: 27-0 | Wai; Mon. 7-0} Local; 
Satara 4-01 Mocha; Mon. 18-0 | Medhas; — 14--0 
Ra; : 
Satara 58-0 | Medha ; Mon, 28-0 | Medha; 25-0 
Ra; 
Lonand; 23-0} Surur: Sun, 2-0 | Vole; t-4 
fonand ; 20-0 | Phaltan : Sun. 16-0 
Rahimat- 6-0 | Rehimatpur; Thu. = 5-0 
pur; } 
Targaon; 4-0 | Atit; Fri. 5-0 | Jawalwadi- 3-+ 
pali; 
Satara 36-0 | Medhe ; Mon. 10-0 pre 1-0 
Ra ; 
Kore- 15-0 | Budh ; Mon. 2-0 | Budh ; 14 
gaon ; 


| 
| 
| 
water 
i 


facilities,! 


atr. i 
i 
rsr.3 7. | 
nh. 
| 
| 
\ 1 
| 
Ww, 
i 
W.; w. 
we ne 
ry. 
W.: rv. 
ry. 
W. 
Wis w 
Ww. 
rv.s W. 
Wirty. 
WwW. 


| Sl (pr); pyt.s 
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Ca(o).s 
ch.s 


281 (pr); pytes 
4th; dh.; 
lib.; 3dp. 

Sl(pr).; 2th. 


gym.; 


Sl (pr); 2th; gym. 

Cu (mp). 
Mahadeo fr, Phg. Vad; 
ML; 2th; dh,;. 
ch.; —_lib.; 
Sh(pr).; 4). 


mq; 
dp. 


SL (pr); th; ch. 


Sl (pr).); Ram Fr. Ct. 


Sud, 9; 
gym.; ch. 
Sl (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp).; 
3th; gym.; dp. 
SI (pr).; 2th. 


Cs (ce). Btls 


SL (pr); ott 


Sl (pr).; pyt.; ('a(a).3 
2th; dh: ch. 

Sl] (pr).: it 

S] (pr); prt; ths 


gym. 

SI (pr).; Ca (mp).; Padma- 
wati fr. Ct. Vad, Ly; 
Malang Maharaj fr. Phe. 
Vad. it; Sth; My 
dh. gym; oh.; lib, 
Sl{pr).; Stl. 


Sl (pr); pyt.s Ca(mp),; 
Vadjai fr. Ct. Sud. 4.5 
| 7t.; gym; lib. 


A 
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Village name in English ; Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households ; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari, distance. | population. 


J 


Vidani ; PHL, ; fazefy 


E.; 4-0 | 8°5; 2632; 468; 2236, | Phaltan; 3-0 


Vihe; PTN.; fag 1B; 1-0 | 3-8; 1609; 347; 1629, | Local S 


Vikhale ; KTV.; faaw SE.; 19-0 | 9°5; 1560; 207; 1452. | Kaledhon; 2-0 | 


Vikhale; KRG.; faaz N.; 21-0 | 6-8; 1142; 224; 1084. | Deur; 5-0 


Vificiirni ; PHL. ; faquff FE; 86/3°5; 811; 52; 202 | Giravi; 3-0 


Ving; KRD.; far W.; 6-0} 6-0;2729; 471; 2556. | Local ¥ 


Viramade ; WAI; facad $5 14-0} 173; 741; 151; 604. | Saigaon; 2-0 


Viravade ; KRD.; facad W.; /4-0/1-5; 815; 142; 418. | Karad; 1-0 | 


Visipir ; KTV.; faargx W.; 13-0 | 8-8; 2778; 565; 2411. | Local si 


Vivar T. Kudal ; JVL. ; 
faat am HID 
Ving; KDL.; fa 


NW.; 15-4} 1-0 413; 91; 407. | Pancha- 40 
gani. 


1 
Vinekhol ; STA.; fatata W.31420 11-0; 269; 71; 229.. | Parali; 5-0 
: 12-0 | 9-3; 2208; 418; 2044, | Local “a 


Viralj ; MAN ; faze ..| SE; 30-0 | 11-0 1176; 271; 1148. | Kukud- 5-0 | 
wad ; 

Vivar; MBR.; faax ..f[ 83 9012-0; 18; 27; 117. | Mahabale- 10-0 
shwar ; 


Mouje Vele; STA.; Att GH ..| NW.; 10-0 | 2-5; 1155; 210; 1038 | Kanher: 3-0 


Vyahalj; WAI; eazy [Ws 5-041°3; 865; 85; 338. | Wai; 6-0 
Vyajavadi; WAL; sarravetT ..) Es 5-4[ 1-5; 858; 161; 753, | Wai; 6-0 


Yekiv ; JVL : HaHa wel Bes 6-0 | 2:0; 191; 37; 191. | Medha; 6-0 


Railway St, ; 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance, 


Distance, 
Lonand ; 20-0 
Karad: 19-0 
Koregaan; 45-0 
Wathar; 3-0 
Lonand ; 20-0 
Satara 21-0 

Ra; 
Karad ; 7-4 
Satara 19-0 
Ra; 
Varad ; 3-0 
Wore- 14-0 
Zaon 5 
Wathar; 6-0 
Lonand; 238-0 
Kore- 46-0 
gaon ; 
Wathar; 46-0 
Satara 20-9 
Ra; 
Wathar; 26-0 
Wathar; 18-0 
i 
Padali; 2-0 | 


Uf 5730-67 


Phaltan ; Sun. 


Charegaon ; Sat. 
Kaledhon : Tue. 
Deur ; ‘Tue. 
Giravi ; Sat. 
Paral ; Mon. 
Loval ; Mon. 
Anewadi; = Fri. 
Karad ; Thu. 
Pusegaon; Sun, 
Humenon; Sun. 
Bhor ; Tue. 


Kukudwad ; Fri. 


Mahabale- Tue. 
shwar,; 

Kanher ; Tue. 

Wai; Mon, 

Wal: Mon. 

Medha; ., Mon, 


| Motor Stand ; (Drinking: 
| Diatance. water | 
\ facilities. 
| ik 
cia Ceca ; 
3-0 bY | we 
4-0 rv.; W. 
2-0 | WwW 
5-0 | Wathar; 3-0 | W.;3 w. 
the 
3-0 3-6 | w. 
5-0. ert 9-0 | atr. 
| . 
ieee, a W, 
{ 
0-4 W 
1-0 W 
2-0 | W. 
i 
4-0 | Pancha- 6-0 ; pl. 
gant. ; 
5-0 | Stage; 0-4 | ory. Abr; 
‘ | Wis w, 
} { 
5-0 | Kukud- 4-0 fn W. 
wad, 
10-0 | Mahaba- 11-0 | pls W.; 
loshwar O;t. 
3-0 ; 3-0 | W. 
&-0 | Dhom ; O-} | ry. 
{ 
60; ., /W. 
6-0 ’ +s} Spr. 


f 
i 
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Maruti Fr. 
Sth; oh. 


281 (2pr).; 
Ct. Sud. 13,; 


t 


lib. 

281 (pr): pyt.; 6th; 
2Qgym.; oh.; lib, 

Sl (pr); pyt.3 Cs(mp),; 


3th; dh. 

|S} (pr).; pyty th 3; My 
gym.; oh. 
SI (pr)y 2th; gym. 


Sl (pr).; tl. 


Sl (pr); pyt.s tL 
mq; gym; oh ib. 
SI (pr). pyt.; 21. 


Sk(pr).3 pyt.; Ca(mp).; tl. 
gym.; oh.; lib.; dp. 


Spr); pyt.s  Ca(mp).; 
6tl.; mq; gym; obs 
2 lib.; dp. 

Qthsch. 


881(3pr).; Ca(c).; Bhairav- 
deo fr. Ct. Sud. 22.; 
Janai Devi fr. Ct. Sud, 
15; 6th; dg3 4gym,; 
ch; libs 


Skpr).; pyt.; Stl; Mj; 
mq, ; ob, 

S\(pr).; Janni Devi fr. 
Mg. Vad. 6.; 2tl. 


Q8](pr;m).; c3.; Bhairav fr. 
Ct. Vad. 4; 

Ttl.; gym.; lib, dp. 
Sl(pr),; 4tl; gym, 


Sl(pr).; tl; gym, 


BU(pr).; Zt, 


Village name in English; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 


Village name in Deonagari. 


Yelaginv ; KRD.; Fadia 


Yelake; KDIL.; 7% 


Yelamiravadi ; KTV. ; 
FsaTTarSy 


Yeliv; KTV.; fda 


Yenake ; KRD.; tua 


Yenape; KRD.; 497 


Yerad; PTN.; aug 


Yeraphale ; PTN, ; 


Yeravale ; KRD.; a7az 
Yerne Bk.; JVL.; FF 7 
Yerne Kh. ; JVM; iy qa 


Yeruli; WAI; teat 
Yevati; KRD.; aaa 


Yavategvar ; STA. ; 


Zaidan; JVL.; arseit 


Zigoli; PIN. ; aretat 


Zagalavidi; KDL.; sarmarsy.. 


Zakade ; PTN.; ara 


Zanjavadi ; MBR.; atvarst .. 


qatwaz 


{ 

| Direction; 
| Travelling 
| 

\ 

I 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
{ 
t 
We fg! ay) 
\ 
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Arca (Sq. ma.) ; Pop, 3 


Touschold; Agricultmal | 


distance, population, 
SW.; 18-0 | 6:0; 2994; 532; 2658, 
9-4 | 4°0; 1270; 283; 893. 
E.; 7-0 | 2°5; 470; 107; 395. 
SE.; 12-0 | 3°5; 682; 123; 609. 
1 Wi; 9-0} 1:3; 948; 180; 832. 
SW.; 18-05] 4°35; 1476; 284; 1446, 
W.s B-418:8; 1084; 217; 1055 
NRE; 2-5 | 2:0; 1077; 235; 1064. 
W.3 3-0 | Be 1680; 337; 1445. 
W.; 12-0} 2°8; 2338; 55; 224. 
| 
NW: 13-07 0°8; 102; 22; 101 
NW.; 8-4 |; 2°33; 308 69; 408, 
W.; 20-0 | 6°3; 2007; 475; 1987 
W.; 8-0 | 2-5; 643; 133; 565. 
W.;  280/1°3; 79, 18; 79; 
15; 87; 17; 86. 
W; 9-0} 1°8; 422; 90; 420. 
5-0 | 3:5; 810; 59; 310. 
SE.; 9-0) 1-5; 198; 48; 189. 


Post Office; 
Diatance, 


Khandala ; 3-4 


Katar- 2-0 
khatav ; 
Aundh ; 3-0 


Kole ; 2-0 


Yelgaon; 2-0 
Patan ; 3~0 
Mandrul 3-0 
T. Haveli ; 
Ving ; 2-0 
Mahaba- 4-0 
leshwar ; 
Mahaba- 5-0 
leshwar ; 
Wai; 8-0 
Yelgaon; 2-0 
Satara ; 3-0 


Mahabale- 14-0 
shwar ; 


Helwak; 9-0 


Khandala; 10-0 


Patan ; 4-0 
Mahabalee 2-0 
shwar; 


Railway St. ; 


Distance, 
Karad; 21-0 
Lonand ; 13-0 
Kore- 30-0 

gaon ; 
Tahimat- 13-0 
pur; 
Karad; 10-0 
Karad; 23-0 
Maaur ; 13-0 
Karad; 22-0 
Karad ; 7-0 
Satara 39-0 
Ra; 
Satara 38-0 
Ra. ; 
Wathar; 29-0 
Shenoli; 13-4 
Satara 13-0 
Rad. ; 
Padli; 48-0 
Karad; 52-0 
Lonand; 23-0 
Jsarad; = 80-0 
Wathar; 48-0 


ee 


Vi 5730-67 


Weekly Bazar ; 


SATARA DISTRICT 


Bazar Day ; 


Distance, 
Local Thu. 
Khandala; Sun. 
Katar- Sun, 
khatav ; 
Aundh ; Tue. 
Kole ; Wed, 
Local Thu. 
Patan ; Mon. 
Patan; Mon. 
Ving ; Mon, 
Mahabale- Tue, 
shwar 5 
Mahabale- Tue. 
shwar ; 
Wai; Mon. 
Mhasoli ; Mon, 
Satara ; Sun, 
Mahabale- Tue. 
shwar ; 
Helwak ; Wea, 
Khandwla; Sun. 
Morgiri ; Thu. 
Mahabalee Tue. 
shwar i 


' Motor Stand; [Drinking 
Distance. water 
facilities, 
Local ; W.; w. 
38-4; Khandala; 3-4} w.; W. 
2-0 W. 
3-0 | Aundh ; 3-0 | rv.sW. 
2-0 | Ghare- 2-0 | rv. 
wadi. 
W. 
3-0 js rv.3 W. 
3-0 W. 
2-0 IVv.3 
{ 
4-0 | Mahahale- 6-0 | rv.; W. 
shwar ; 
5-0 | Kelghar; 6-0 | rv. 
8-0 W. 
2-0 atr.5 W 
3-0 | Satara ; 3-0 | t. 
14-0 | Medha; 25-0} W. 
9-0 w.; W. 
10-0 1-0) W. 
4-0 a |W. 
8-0 | Mahaba- 9-0} spr. 
leshwar ; 
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Sl(pr).; pyt.; Ca(mp). 4th; 
mq.; gym.; ch.;dp,; 4Cch. 
Sl(prsm).; th; eh. 


Sl(pr).; 41. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 4th; mq. 
gym.,; lib. 

Spr).; tl; gym. 

Si(pr).; pyt.; Ca(mp).; Stl; 
gym.; ch. 

Si(pr).; Shri Yedoba fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15.; 42, 
Slipr).; 4tl. 

Slipr)., pyt; 6¢; M.; 
gym.; ch,; 2lib. 

Sl(pr).; 2t1. 

ti. 

Si(pr),; pyt.; 3th; gym. 


Sl(pr).; pyt.; Ca(mp),; Stl. 


Sl(pr).; Yavateshwar fr, 


Krt. Sud. 25 2th; 
dh; gym. 

Sl(pr).; tl, 

tl. 

Si(pr).; Shirarobai fr, 


Mrg. Sud. 15 ; 2tl.; gym. 
ch. 
Sl(pr).; tl. 


Sl(pr).; 2t2, 


EEE 
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APPENDIX 1, 
SECTION 1, 
DEPARTMENTS TRANSFERRED TO ZILLA FanisHav. 


Public administration in the oat in the i aeons consisted mostly of 
nroviding: security to person and property and raising the revenue necessary 
tor the Nya pores The’ Public Works Department was the only other branch 
of sufficient importance but its activities of construction and maintenance were, 
apart from roads and irrigation works, confined to buildings required for the 
dlepartnents of Government. With the spread of Western education and the 
growth of political consciousness in the country and as a result of the gradual 
association of a few Indians with some aspects of the work of Government, 
the demand arose for the expansion of Governmental activities into what were 
called “Nation Building Departments,” namely, Education, Health, Agriculture, 
Co-operation, etc. 


After the close of World War If and the attainment of independence by 
India in 1947, an all-out effort was made to achieve a Welfare State as 
rapidly as possible and to build up a socially directed economy. The present 
activities of the State, therefore, require a much more elaborate system than 
what was felt to be necessary during the 19th century. 


Under the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, 
the following departments of the State operating in the District, have been 
transferred to the Zilla Parishad :— 

1, General Administration Department. 
2. Local Self-Government, excluding Municipalities and Municipal 

Boroughs. 

8. Developmental Departments ; Avriculture, Veterinary, Forests, Co-opera- 


tion, Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries, Industries, Public Works 
and Road Transport. 


4. Welfare Departments : Education, (excluding. training colleges and 
anaes education), Technical Industrial’ Training, Medical, Public Health, 
Labour, Prohibition and Excise, Backward Classes, Charity Commissioner, 
Conununity Projects and National Extension Service, Social Welfare. 


- : Miscellaneous Departments ; Publicity and Administration of Managed 
states. 


Before the Zilla Parishad came into existence, Local Self-Government in. the 
district was working at district, taluka and village level. It was conducted by 
various statutory bodies, enjoying local autonomy in different degrecs. The 
progress of these institutions was in three spheres. Firstly, in regard to their 
constitutions, from fully or partly nominated bodics, they have become entirely 
elective. -Secondly, their franchise, which was widening, had, with the enact- 
ment of the Bombay Local Authorities Adult Franchise and Removal of Reser- 
vation of Seats Act (XVII of 1950), reached the widest limits possible, viz., 
universal adult franchise; every person who :— 


(a) is a citizen of India, 

(b) has attained the age of 21 years, and 

(c) has the requisite residence, barnes premises or taxation qualification, 
is now entitled to be enrolled as a voter. : " 


Thirdly, wider and wider powers have been gradually conferred on Iccal 
bodies for, the administration of the areas under their charge. There are nine 
municipalities in Satara District, including one Municipal Borough of Satara, 
which are not under the control of Zilla Parishad. However, the primary 
schools lying in the area of these municipalities, with the exception of the 
Etech schools under the Municipal School Board, Satara, are nm by the Zilla 

avishad., 


Under the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, 
which came into force from Ist May, 1962, ull ex-Boards, ie:, District Local 
Board, District School Board, District Building Committee, District Develap- 
ment Board, were abolished and their work was vested in the Zilla Parishad. 
All Village Panchayats have to work under their respective Taluka Samitis. 


INTRODUCTION, 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Sravctune. 


SupjEcTS oF 
ACTIVITIES. 
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The following offices of the Government also have been taken over by the 
Zilla Parishad :—~ 


I. District Village Panchayat Mandal. 

2. Agricultural Department. 

3. Education Departinent. 

4, Animal Husbandry, 

5. Co-operative Departinent (partial). 

6. Social Welfare Department. 

7. Publicity Department, excluding Publicity Officer, 

8. Industries Department, excluding District Industrial Officer. 
9. Health Department, excluding malaria eradication, 

10. Works, excluding national highways. 


11. Irrigation upto 250 acres. 
12. Dry Farming. 


1. Agriculture. 


(a) Establis:ment, management, maintenance and the giving of grants to 
Agricultural Schools (including grants-in-aid to Agricultural Schools), but not 
including matters relating to (i) laying down of syllabus, (i) prescription of 
text-books and (ii) conducting, annual examination. 


(b) Crop competitions: 
(¢) Crop protection, 


(d) Crop campaign, (including Kharif and Rabi crop campaign and inten- 
sive paddy cultivation. ), 
(e) Compost and green manures, 


(f) Distribution of fertilisers, agricultural implements and agricultural quota 
of iron, steel and cement. 


(g) Demonstration of improved agricultural practices. 
(h) Model demonstration or subsidiary sced farms, 
(i) Importation and distribution of improved seeds, 
(j) Establishment and maintenance of yodowns, 

(k) Advancement and/improvement of agriculture, 
(1) Eradication, of noxious plants, 

(m) Acclimatisation of exotics. 


2, Animal Husbandry. 


(a) Veterinary. aid (excluding district veterinary hospitals but — including 
veterinary dispensaries, veterinary aid centres’ and -village veterinary chests), 

(b) Improvement of breed of cattle, horses, and other live-stock, (including 
artificial insemination sub-ccntres, key village centres, premium bull centres, 
fodder development plots, silo pits, formation of taluka and district live-stock 
improvement association and the like, and distribution of improved breed of 
sheep.) 

(c) Distribution of improved poultry. 

(d) Organisation of cattle shows and rallies. 


3. Forests. 

(a) Village forests and grazing lands, (including measures for development 

of village woodlands for purposes of pasture and fuel.) 
4. Social Welfare. 

(a) Educational development of . backward classes, including, measures 

relating to :— 
1. grant of scholarships, frecships and examination fees to backward class 
students, 
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{b) Economic development of backward classes, including :— 


(1) giving of financial assistance to individual cultivators in the form of 
loans and subsidies for the purpose of purchasing agricultural requisites, 


(2) giving of financial assistance to individual artisans in the form of loan 
and subsidies for cottage industries and professions, 

(3) supply of spinning wheels to Vimukta Jatis, 

(4) development of communications in backward areas, 


(5) maintenance of co-operative stores and grant of subsidies to multi- 
purpose co-operative societies for maintenance of staff (so far as co-operative 
societies having not more than rupees five lakhs working capital each and 
having jurisdiction over less than a district, are concerned), 


(6) establishment of handicraft centres, and 

(7) development of cattle-breeding and poultry farms, 
(¢) Removal of untouchability, including :~ 

(1) celebration of Harijan weeks, 

(2) Zunka-bhakar programme, 

(3) encouragement of inter-caste marriages between caste-Hindus and Hari- 
jans and 

(4) awarding prizes to villages which do outstanding work in the removal 
of untouchability. 
(d) Programmes for welfare of backwardoclasses, including :— 

(1) women’s and children’s welfare programimes or projects, 

(2) establishment and maintenance of “Balwadis; 

(3) undertaking propaganda and. publicity for welfare of backward classes, 

(4) organisation of entertainment programmes for backward classes, 

(5) holding social melas, 

(6) Sanskar Kendras, community-cum-recrcation centres and community 
halls for backward classes, 


(7) supply of clothes to Vimukta-Jatis, 

(8) financial assistance to individuals for purchase of medicines, and giving 
of grants to voluntary agencies for administering medical relief, 

(9) provision of houses for backward class persons, and 

(10) provision of drinking water wells. 
(e) Training of backward classes, including :— 

(1) organisation of training camps, and 

(2) technical training and training in improved methods of hereditary 
occupations, 

5. Education, 


(a) Establishment, management, maintenance, inspection and visiting of 
primary schools and basic schools, including grants-in-aid to schools but exclud- 
ing items relating to :—~ 

(i) laying down of syllabus, 

(ii) prescription of text-books, 

(ii) conducting scholarship examinations, 

(iv) conducting Primary School Certificate Examination and Standard IV 
examination and 

(v) such other powers as are vested in the State Government, under the 

Bombay Primary Education Act, 1947, 

(b) Establishment, management, maintenance, inspection and visiting of 
Secondary Schools, excluding items relating to :— 

(4) prescription of cwriculum, 
(ti) prescription of text-books, 
(iil) rates of and conditions for maintenance grant, 
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(iv) pennission for conversions of high schools into higher secondary 
schools, 


(o) rates of fees, 

(vi) laying down general conditious for recognition, 

(vit) conduct of primary and high school scholarship examinations, and 
(vili) such other powers as may be spceifically entrusted to the Ditector 


of Education or reserved for the State Government, under the Grant-in-Aid 
Code, 


in the casc of private secondary schocls, ouly recommendation of grants 
and loans and their disbursement on sanction from the Director of 
Liducation is done. 


(ce) Grant of loans and scholarship to students in respect of primary and 
sccondary education. 


(d) Construction and maintenance of primary and secondary — school 
buildings of the Zilla Parishad. 


(e) Other educational objects. 
(f} Provision of equipment und playgrounds for schools. 


G6. Medical. 


(a) Taluka dispensaries, including their upgrading. 


(b) Hospitals, excluding civil and cottage as also big Government 
Hospitals. 


(c) Subsidised Medical Practitioners’. Ccntres: 
(d) Rural Medical Relicf Centres and Public Medical Rolief. 


(e) Grant of financial assistance to. institutions giving anti-rabic treatment 
to indigent persons, 


(f) Grants-in-aid to private charitable | hospitals, dispensarics, maternity 
homes and other such institutions. 
7, Ayurvedic, 
(a) Ayurvedic and  Unani dispensaries, (including the giving of grants to 
such dispensaries ). 
(b) Replenishing stock of Ayurvedic medicine chest in villages. 


8. Public Health, 


(a) Primary Health Centres. 

(b) Mobile Hygiene Units. 

(c) Combined Medical and Public Health Units. 
(d) Vaccination. 

(e) School Health Service. 

(f) Measures for treatment of Anti-yaws. 

(g) Maternity and Child Welfare Centres, 

(h) Maintenance of medicine boxes in villages. 
(4) Facilities for health education, 

(7) Rural sanitation. 

(k) Taking of necessary measures in the interest of public health, 
(1) Reclamation of unhealthy localities. 


9. Buildings and Communications. 


(a) Construction, maintenance and repairs of :~ 
(i) Village Roads, 
(ii) Other District Roads, 
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(di) Major District Roads, and 
(iv) Bridges on above mentioned roads. 


(b) Rural parks and gardens. ; 

(c) Construction of administrative and other buildings in connection with 
Zilla Parishad’s requircments. 

(e¢) Means of communications, other than roads. 

(f) Public ferries. 

(g) Maintenance of trees in the vicinity of roads. 

( ; ) Light, railways and tramways. 

(i) Telephone lines. 


10, Public Health Engineering, 


(a) Rural water supply. 

(b) Protected water supply for fairs in rural areas. 

(c) Rural drainage. 

(d) Works for preservation of water for drinking, bathing and cooking, from 
pollution, 


ll. Irrigation. 
Minor Inigation Works (only those works which irrigate 250 acres or less), 
12. Industries and Cottage Industries. 


(a) Local Industries +s | Onlysto the extent of grant of loans upto 
(b) Local Arts et rupees ten thousand in each case in respect 
of small-scale or cottage industries, : 
(c) Training institutes and schools; excluding research institutes and 
institutes meant for an area larger than a district. 
(d) Training-cum-production centres and production centres. 
(ce) Sales depots and emporia. 
(f) Giving of grants-in-aid and loans to individual craftsmen, 
(g) Giving of stipends to trainecs, 
(hk) Promotion and development of cottage and village industries. 
(4) Organising marketing facilities for cottage and village industries 
products. 
({) Giving of grants-in-aid and Joans to industrial co-operatives. 
(k) Handlooms. 
(1) Executive work relating to enforcement of Weights and Measures Act. 


13. Co-operation. 


(a@) Registration of co-operative societies (only in respect of — those 
societies whose working capital does not exceed rupees five lakhs each and 
whose jurisdiction is less than the district). 

(b) Approval to bye-laws of the type of societies mentioned above. 

(c) Appeals arising -out of non-adinission of members to the type of 
societies mentioned above. 

(d) Administrative supervision over co-operative societies (only to the 
extent of examination of the general working of societies, their management 
and financial position, with a view to improving the business standards 
adopted by the societies and their office-bearers aa also extending their 
activities ). 

(e) Promotion and extension (in respect of all types of co-operative 
societies ), 

(f) Sponsoring of applications of co-operative societies for financial assis- 
tance from the State Government. 

(g) Sponsoring of applications of co-operative societies (such as may he 
specified by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies) to concerned federal 
societies in respect of participation in share capital. 

(h) Taking shares in co-operatives in those cases in which the State Govern- 
ment can take shares subject to conditions laid down by the Registrar of Co- 
operative Socictics. 

(i) Supervision and control over Agricultural Produce Markets (only the 
distsict level werk of supervision and control), 
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14, Publicity. 


(a) Mobile publicity vans. 
(b) Organising district exhilsilions. 
(c) Publicity through recreational activities. 
(d) Rural broadcasting. 
15, Community Devclopment. 


(a) Coumunity Development Programme. 
(b) Local Development Works Programme. 


1G. Social Education, 


(a) Community recreation centres. 

(b) Adult literacy centres, 

(c) Sports, games, playgrounds, equipment and welfare organisations, 
(d) Kisan melas. 

(é€) Conduct visits, 

(f) Dissemination of information. 


(fs) Short camps. 

(h) Women’s organisations and welfare. 
(i) Children’s organisation and welfare, 
(7) Mobile cinema vans. 

(k) Libraries and reading rooms, 

(1) Fairs, shows and exhibitions. 


17, Rural Housing, 
(a) Rural Housing. 
18. Miscellaneous. 


(a) Village uplift. 
(b) Building mode) villages, (including grants and loans for the purpose). 
(c) Economic welfare of villages, 


(d) Local works or measures likely to promote health, safety, comfort or con- 
venience of the public. 


(e) Markets. 

(f) Dhamnashalas, resthouses, travellers’ bungalows, sarais and the like. 

(g) Chawadis. 

(h) Other public institutions. 

(i) Local unemployment, other than industrial unemployment. 

(j)) Improvement and extension of village — sites, (including grants and 
loans for the purpose). 

(k) Laying new village sites, (including grants and loans for’ the purpose). 

(1) Well-being of employees of Zilla Parishad. 

(m) Provision of houses for employees of Zilla Parishad. 

{n) Planting and preservation of trees on public grounds and gardens, 

(oa) Rewards for destruction of wild animals. 

(p) Public receptions and ceremonies and entertainment. 

(q) Arrangement for local pilgrimages. 

(7) Burial and cremation grounds, 

(s) Sammelans of Panchas, Sarpanchas of Village Panchayats and other 
non-officials, 

(t) Local vagrancy relief for the poor. 

(u) Maintenance of poor-houses. 
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Previous history of the Boards and other Local Self-Government Institutions. 


Like the Greek City States, the villages in ancient India had always been 
autonomous units. The characteristic feature of administration in ancient 
India was the prevalence of freedom and autonomy in governing the village 
institutions. In course of time due to invasions and depradations of Muslim 
rulers the villages lost their autonomy as more power came to be vested and 
concentrated in the sovereign kings, 


During the British Administration, some attempts were made to revive the 
Local Self-Government Institutions in India with a view to giving people 
training in the administration of such institutions by giving them representa- 
tions in such local bodies, As a result of this, subsequently, Municipalities, 
District School Boards and Taluka Local Boards came to be established. In 
course of time, village panchayats came to be founded and as a result of this 
it was possible for British Government to regenerate confidence among the 
masses inhabiting the rural areas. 


Vidarbha organised its Gram Panchayats and Nyaya-Panchayats in 1946, 
while as in Marathwada Region the Village Panchayats started functioning 
in every village with a population of 5,000 and above in 1941, After the 
reorganisation of the erstwhile State of Bombay, the Village Panchayats Act 
was passed in 1958, for the whole State. Due to this Act for every district 
a Village Panchayat Mandal was sect up.-Not) only this but Gat-Nyaya 
Panchayats came to be organised for groups. of five.ormore than five Village 
Panchayats. 7 


In course of time, the experience gained indicated that the progress of rural 
development was not commensurate with the expectation of the Government. 
Various developmental activities introduced in the various Plan periods could 
not achieve a commendable amount of success owing to non-participation of 
the villagers in the implementation of such developmental schemes. On the 
other hand, a trend could be noticed among the masses for undertaking more 
developmental activities, The Central Government came: to the conclusion that 
it was necessary for the Government to investigate the ‘causes behind such 


a state of affairs and appointed a Committee called ‘Balwantrai Mehta Com- 
mittee ’. 


The ‘Balwantrai Mehta Committee’ visited all) the developmental activities, 
met hundreds of Government Officers, social workers in the Country, inter- 
viewed them and submitted its report to Government, The Committee pointed. 
out mainly, among other findings, that the Government could not succeed in 
appealing and attracting the leadership of the masses in participating in the 
Community Development and National Developmental Schemes. Institutions 
of the type of the Local Self-Government had not taken any deep interest in 
participating in such developmental schemes and had not shown any initiative 
for such work. The part played by the village gram panchayats in such works 
was also not very encouraging. There was very often interference from the 
Government in the affairs of the working of the Local Boards. The Committee 
came to the conclusion that the urgent necessity of the day, to remedy the above- 
mentioned state of affairs, was the decentralisation of power and responsibi- 
lity at the lower level. The Committee, therefore, suggested that the respon- 
sibility for such regional and local development work’ should be assigned to 
such local institutions at the district level with the Government accepting the 
role of guiding, supervising and planning from a higher level, making avail- 
able the required finances and so on. 


The ‘Balwantrai Mehta Committee’ recommended the formation of Local 
Committees on par with Block Development Committees, to be named as 
Panchayat Samitis, and at the district level a District Committee to be called 
‘Zilla Parishad’, instead of the Local Boards, ete, in order to secure integra- 
tion in the various developmental activities. From the above it may easily 
be seen that the Gram Panchayat, the Panchayat Samiti, and the Zilla 
Parishad are the three responsible functionaries in the decentralisation of 
administration, who are entrusted with the implementation of the Dtvelop- 
mental Schemes. 


HiusTORICAL 
BACKGROUND 
AND 
Constitution 
OF THE ZILLA 
PARISHAD, 


Constitution of 
the Zilla Pari- 
shad, 


Functions, 
Powers and 
Duties, 


Administrative 
Duties and 
Powers. 
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Thus an Act, to provide for the establishment i roral areas of Zilla Parishad: 
and Panchayat Samitis, to assign to them local Government functions, and t 
entrust the execution. of certain works and development schemes of the Stat 
Five Year Plans to such bodies, and to provide for the decentralisation of 
powers and functions under certain enactments to those local bodies for the 
purposes of promoting the devclopment of democratic institutions and securin: 
a greater measure of participation by the peuple in the Mans and in local and 
government affairs, was passed in 1961, known as The Maharashtra Zils 
Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, 


As per provisions contained in Section 9 of the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis Act, 1961, the Satara Zilla Parishad has since been constituted and 
it has started functioning since 12th August, 1962. The Zilla Parishad consists 
of the following Councillors :—- 

(1) Fifty-four elected Counci}lérs, one cach from fifty-four — electoral 
divisions in the district, 

(2) One woman co-vpted by the elected Councillors of the Zilla Parishad. 

(3) Eleven Chairmen of eleven Panchayat Samitis in the district, Cex 
officio Councillors). 

(4) Five Chairmen of five co-operative societies in the district, nominated 
by Government as detailed under the heading ‘Election Procedure.’ 


Under Section 100 of the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, 
it shall be the duty of the Zilla Parishad so far as the district fund at. its 
disposal will allow, to make regional provision within the district with respect 
to all or any of tlic subjects cnuimeratcd in the first schedule as amended 
from time to time under sub-section (2) (in the Act referred to as ‘ District 
List’), and to execute or maintai works of developmental. schemes in the 
district relating to: any” such “snbjects. 


Among other things, the Zilla Parishad has been empowered under the same 
section (i.e. 100) :— 


1, to make provision for carrying out within the district any other work 
or measure which is likely to promote the health, safety, education, comfort, 
convenience or social, cconomic,..or cultural well-being of the inhabitants 


of the district ; 


to the maximum extent, local resources and for that purpose, prea 
annual and long term plan, regard being had to the plans already pre- 
pared by the Panchayat Samitis ; 


2, to endeavour, to promote plan development of the district by utilising. 


3. subject to the rules, made by the State Government in this behalf, 
the Zilla Parishad may by resolution, passed at its meeting and supported by 
2/8rds of its councillors (other than associate councillors) make provision for 
any public reception, ceremony or entertainment within the district or to 
contribute towards gathering sponsored by it in the district ; 


4, the Zilla Parishad shall carry out the directions given or orders issued 
from time to time by the State Government and shall provide adequate 
funds for purposes of measures to be undertaken for the amelioration of the 
conditions of the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and any socially and 
educationally backward classes, and in particular, in the removal of 
untouchability ; 


5. the Zilla Parishad shall perform such duties and functions as are 
entrusted to it, or under any other law for the time being in force; 


6. the Zilla Parishad may incur expenditure outside the district on any 
matter in relation to any of the purposes of this Act, such matters being of 
interest to the residents of the district ; 


7, the Zilla Parishad shall make adequate arrangements and _provisious 
for payment to its Councillors, members of Panchayat Samitis, and members 
of Standing Committee, Subjects Committees and ‘any other Committee, all 
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expenses incurred in travelling for the purpose of business of the Zilla 
Parishad or as the case may be, the Panchayat Samiti, in accordance with 
the rules, made by the State Government in this behalf; 


8. the Zilla Parishad may contribute to any fund sponsored by Govern- 
ment to meet any calamity affecting the public in any part of India; 


9, subject to the provisions of this Act, the Zilla Parishad may exercise 
etal supervision and control over the work of the Chief Executive 
Officer ; 


10. it shall be Jawful for the Zilla Parishad, under provisions of the 
Section 102, of the Act, to undertake, upon such terms and conditions, 
as may be agreed upon, the construction, maintenance or repairs of any 
work, or the management of any Institution on behalf of the Central or 
State Government, or any other local authority, or any Court of Wards : 


11. the Zilla Parishad may compromise (vide Section 103), in respect 
of any suit instituted by or against it, or in respect of any claim or demand 
nests out of any contract entered into by or on behalf of it under this Act, 


or such sum of money or other compensation as it shall deem sufficient ; 


12. the Zilla Parishad may pay compensation out of the District Fund. to 
any person sustaining any damage by reason of the cxercise, in good faith, 
of any of the powers vested in it, in its Committees or in Panchayat Samitis 
and in the presiding authorities, officers and servants by or under this Act, 


Subject to the provisions of this Act, and the milés made thereunder by the 
State Government, a Zilla Parishad may (vide Section 106 of the Act) :-— 


(a) do all things necessary for the proper discharge of the functions and 
duties imposed on it by or under the Act, 


(&) sanction works or development schemes within the district (not being 
works or development schemes which a Panchayat Samiti has been em- 
powered by this Act to sanction within the Block from block grants), 


(c) at any time, call for any proceedings of the Standing Committee or 
any Subjects Committee, or for any return, statement, account or report con- 
cerning or cormected with any subjects allotted thereto, 


(d) require any of ‘its officers or servants to attend any meeting of the 
Zilla Parishad and tender advice on any matter which concerns the depart- 
ment, under which such officer or servant is working; and every such 
officer or servant shall comply with such requisition, 


(e) exercise powers or perform functions in respect of matters which by 
or under this Act, are not expressly conferred or imposed on the Panchayat 
Samitis or Standing Committee or a Subjects Committee, presiding authe. 
rity or officer or servant of or under the Zilla Parishad, 


(f) revise or modify any decision taken by the Standing Committee, 


a Subjects Committee, presiding authority, or officer of or under, or servant 
of the Zilla Parishad, 


(g) exercise administrative control over officers and servants holding 
office under it and 


Pe crpeeyiae generally the execution of all duties and functions, under 
s Act. 


Where the State Government, during any year, has declared any area as 
a famine stricken or an area of acute scarcity, and has granted suspen- 
sion or remission of land revenue, according to the scale preseribed by the 
State Government in this behalf, under the relevant Code or where distress 
is caused hy floods or other natural calamities in any area, it shall be the 
duty of the Zilla Parishad having jurisdiction over the area, if so directed 
hy the State Government, to undertake relief operations in such area either 
hy the grant of gratuitous relief in the form of doles of money or through 
expenditure on such public works or such preventive or remedial measures as 
ne al ala by the State Government in the direction. (vide rule 107 
of the Act), 


Powers and 
Functions, 


Duties during 
famine, ete. 
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SECTION IT. 


As per provisions contained in section 78 of the Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, the Zilla Parishad shall appoint a Standing 
Committee and also the following Subjects Committees :— 

Finance Committee, 
Works Committee, 
Agricultural Committee, 
Co-operative Committee, 
Education Committee, 
Health Committee. 


Doub oh 


In view of the provisions contained in section 79 (1) of the said Act, the 
Standing Committee shall consist of :— 


1. The Fresident, 
2. The Chairmen of the Subjects Committees, 


3. Seven Councillors elected by the Zilla Parishad from amongst its 
Councillors, of whom not less than two shall be members from the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes or socially or educationally backward classeg, 
as far as possible, 


4. Not more than two persons to be co-opted by the Parishad, who shall 
be associate members. 


The members to be co-opted, under item 4 above, shall be persons having 


special knowledge or experience in respect of any of the subjects allotted to 
the Standing Committee. 


The President of ‘the Parishad shall be the ex-officio Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee. The Deputy Chief Executive Officer, shall be the ex-officio 
Secretary of the Standing Committee. 


I. Committee for Co-operatives—It shall consist of :— 

(4) Five councillors not being associate councillors elected by the Zilla 
Parishad from amongst its councillors, 

(ii) Five associate councillors who shall have the right to vote. [vide 
section 80 (1) of the Act.] 

Other Subjects Committees shall. each consist of :— 

(i) Seven councillors elected. by the Zilla Parishad from amongst its 
councillors, , 

(4i) Not more than_two. persons to be co-opted by the Parishad, who 
shall be associate members. The members to be co-opted under this item 
shall be the persons having special knowledge or experience in respect of 
the subjects allotted to the relevant Subjects Committees. 


The Head of the Department of the Zilla Parishad shall be the ex-officio 
Secretary of such Committees as the Zilla Parishad may direct. 


As r provisions contained in section 81 of the Zilla Parishad Act, no 
Councillor shall be elected on more than two Committees, including the Stand- 
ing Committee, No Chairman or Deputy Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti 
is eligible for election on any Committee appointed under section 78. Every 
election to a Committee, including the Standing Committee, shall he held in 
accordance with the system of proportional representation by meang of a single 
transferable vote. 


The term of office of members of a Standing Committee and a Subjects Com- 
mittee of the Parishad shall be co-terminus with the term of the office of 
councillors of that Parishad. [vide Section 82(1) of the Zilla Parishad Act.] 


The Vice-President of the Parishad shall be the Chairman of such two 
Subjects Committees, as the Parishad may determine. The Councillors will, 
from amongst the clected Councillors, elect two persons to be Chairmen of the 
remaining Subjects Committees and two such Subjects Committees as deter- 
mined by the Parishad, are yoing to be under the same Chairman. (Vide 
Section 83 of the Zilla Parishad Act.) 

Each of the three Chairmen referred to above, will be getting a consolidated 
honorarium of Rs. 300 per month, with the facilities of free residential accom- 


modation and will be entitled to such T. A. and D, A,, as may be prescribed 
by the Government. (Vide Section 84 of the Act), 
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Section IV. 


As per provisions contained in section 57 of the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads eri 
and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, for every block a Panchayat Sam‘ti has been AMITIS, 
provided, and every Panchayat Samiti shall consist of the following members :— 

(a) All councillors who are elected on the Zilla Parishad from the 
electoral divisions in the block. 

(b) The co-opted Councillor of the Zilla Parishad residing in the block. 

(c) The Chairmen of such Co-operative societies conducting the business 
of purchase and sale of agricultural products in the block as nominated by 

Government (to be associate members). 


(d) The Chairman of a co-operative society conducting business relating 
to agriculture (not being a society falling under ‘ec’ above) in the block 
co-opted. by the Panchayat Samiti (to be an associate member). 


(ce) In case of non-availability of woman member or a member of 
Scheduled Caste or Scheduled Tribe, cne member each to be co-opted by the 
Panchayat Samiti, from the block who is a regular resident. 


(f) Sarpanchas elected by members of the Village Panchayats, 


For the purpose of election of Sarpancha as mentioned in ‘f” above, the 
54 electoral divisions in the district have been sub-divided into 108 electoral 
colleges, Each College has returned one member, 


Electoral Roll.—All the members of the Village Panchayat included in 
a College have been registered as the voters, for the purpose of clection. 
A Sarpancha of a Village Panchayat is ‘entitled to” contest the election under 
clause ‘f’ above. 


The 11 Panchayat Samitis, since formulated, consist of the following members 
it present, 


Serial Name of the Panchayat Members at present. 
No, Samiti. 
1 Mahabaleshwar .. Four elected Sarpanchas, 


One Chairman, of Panchagani No. 5 
Vividh ~Koryakari Society, Ltd., 
Panchagani, 

(associate. member). 
Two Zilla’ Parishad Councillors 


(elected ), 


2 Wai - »» Eight elected Sarpanchas. 
One Chairman of Sale Purchase Union 
Ltd, Wai. 
Four Zilla Parishad elected Councillors, 


3 Satara .. Twelve elected Sarpanchas. 
One Chairman of Satara Taluka Sale 
Purchase Union, Ltd., Satara, 
(associate member). 
Six Zilla Parishad clected Councillors, 


4 Jaoli .- Seven elected Sarpanchas, 
One Chairman of Jaoli Taluka Sale- 
and Purchase Union, Ltd., Jaoli. 
(associate member), 
Four Zilla Parishad elected Councillors. 


Khandala .. Six elected Sarpanchas, 

One Chairman of Khandala Peta Sale 
and Purchase Union, Lid., Khan- 
dala (associate member), 

a Zilla Parishad elected Council- 
lors. 


6 Phaltan .. Eight elected Sarpanchas. 
One Chairman of Phaltan Taluka Sale 
and Purchase Union, Ltd., Phaltan 
(associate member), 
Four Zilla Parishad elected Councillors. 


ct 
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Serial Name of the Panchayat Members at present. 
No. Samiti. 
7 Man .» Eight elected Sarpanchas, 


One Chairman of Man Taluka Sale 
and Purchase Union, J.td., Man, 
(associate member). 

Four Zilla Parishad elected Councillors, 


8 Khatav .- Twelve elected Sarpanchas, 
One Chairman of Sale and Purchase 
Union, Ltd. Khatav (associate 


member). 
Six Zilla Parishad elected Councillors. 


9  Koregaon «+ Ten elected Sarpanchas. 
One Chairmen of Koregaon Teluka 
Sale and Purchase Union, Ltd., 
Koregaon (associate member). 
Five Zilla Parishad elected Councillors. 


10 Patan .. Fourteen elected Sarpanchas. 
One Chairman of Patan Taluka Sale 
and Purchase Union, Ltd., Patan, 
(associate member), 
Seven Zilla Parishad elected Council- 
lors, 
11 Karad -. Eighteen elected Sarpanchas, 
One Chairman of Karad ‘Taluka Sale 
and Purchase Union, Ltd., Karad. 
(associate member), 
Nine Zilla Parishad elected members. 


Chairman. The first meeting of all Panchayat Samitis in the district was called on 
7th August, 1962, in all the, respective Blocks, for election of their Chairmen. 
Accordingly, the Chairmen of all the Panchayat Samitis were declared clocted 
on the same date, The term of the office of the Chairmen and members of the 
Panchayat Samitis is going to be co-terminus, vide Section 59 of the Zilla 
Parishad Act. 


The Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti is paid an honorarium of Rs. 300 
per month with the facilities of free residential accommodation. (wide 
Section 69 of the Act). The Deputy Chairman of Panchayat Samiti is paid 
an honorarium of Rs. 150 per month (vide Section 69 of the Act). Tho 
Chairman and the Deputy Chairman shall devote suffcient time and. attertion 
to the dutics of their offices. 


Each Vanchayat Samiti has yet to co-opt its members falling under clauses ‘d’ 
and ‘e” of Section 57(1) of the Zilla Parishad Act. 


The elections of Sarpanchas under clause ‘f* of section 37 of the Zils 
Parishad Act, were held under the sccret ballot system, 


Pimeocsnad Subject to the provisions of this Act and the rules or regulations mada 


functions of thereunder :— 
Chairman, (1) the Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti shall— 

(a) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Panchayat Samiti ; 

(b) have access to the records of the Panchayat Samiti ; 

(c) exercise supervision and control over the acts of officers and servants 
of or under the Zilla Parishad and working in the Block in matters of 
execution or administration (including the carrying into effect the 
resolutions and decisions of the Panchayat Samiti) and the accounts and 
records of the Panchayat Samiti ; 


(ad) in relation to works and development schemes to be undertaken 
from block grants, exercise such powers of sanctioning acquisition of 
property or sale or transfer thereof as may he specified by the State 
Government. 
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(2) The Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti may— 


(a) call for any information, return, statement, account or report from 
any officer or servant working under the Panchayat Samiti ; 


(b) enter on and inspect any immovable property in the Block occupied 
by the Zilla Parishad, or any institution in the Block under the control 
and management of the Zilla Parishad, or the Panchayat Samiti or any 
work or development schome in progress in the Block undertaken by 
the Zilla Parishad or the Panchayat Samiti or under its direction. 


(1) The Deputy Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti shall— 


(a) in the absence of the Chairman, preside at the meetings of the 
Panchayat Samiti; 


(b) exercise such of the powers and perform such of the duties of the 
Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti as the Chairman from time to time may, 
subject to the rules made by the State Government in that behalf, 
delegate to him by an order in writing ; and 


(c) pending the election of the Chairman, or during the absence of the 
Chairman exercise the powers and perfonn the duties of the Chairman, 


(2) The Deputy Chairman of! a Panchayat Samiti may enter on and 
inspect any immovable property in the Block cccupied by the Zilla Parishad 
or any institution in the Bl under the control and management of the 
Zilla Parishad or the Panchayat Samiti or any.work or development scheme 
in progress in the Block undertaken by the Zilla Parishad or the Panchayat 
Samiti or under its direction and shall’ send) a report of such inspection to 
the Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti. 


SECTION. V. 


1, The President shall— 
(a) convene, preside at, and conduct meéctings of the Zilla Parishad ; 
(hb) have access to the records of the Zilla. Parishad ; 


(c) discharge all duties imposed, and exercise all the powers conferred 
on him by or under this Act; 


(d) watch ever the financial and executive administration of the Zilla 


Parishad and submit to the Zilla Parishad all questions connected therewith 
which shall appcar to him to require its orders ;.and 


(e) exercise administrative supervision and control over the Chief 
Executive Officer for securing implementation of resolutions or decisions of 
the Zilla Parishad or of the Standing Committee, or of any Subjects 
Committee, or of any Panchayat Samiti ; 


2. The President may in cases of pa veut direct the execution or 
suspension or stoppage of any work or the doing of any act which requires 
the sanction of the Zilla Parishad or any authority thereof, and immediate 
execution or doing of which is, in his opinion, necessary for the service or 
safety of the public, and may direct that the expense of executing such work 
or doing such act shall be paid from the District fund : 


Provided that, he shall report forthwith the action taken under this section, 
and the full reasons thereof to the Zilla Parishad, the Standing Committee 
and the appropriate Subjects Committee at their next meetings and the Zilla 
Eaves, or the Committee may amend or annul the direction made by the 

resident. 


The Vice-President shall— 

(a) in the absence of the President, preside at the meetings of the 
Zilla Parishad ; 

(b) exercise such of the powers and perform such of the duties of the 
President as the President from time to -time may, subject to the rules 
made -by the State Government in this behalf, delegate to him by an order 
in writing ; and 

(c) pending the cloction of a President, or during the absence of: the 
President, exercise the powers and perform the duties of the President, 
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Powers and 1. Subject to the provisions of the Act, and the rules made thereunder 

functions of — by the State Government— 

Chairman of (a) the Chairman of the Standing Committee or a Subjects Committee 
Standing shall— 

Committee and (i) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Committee ; and 
Subjects (ii) have access to the records of the Committee ; 

Committees. (b) the Chairman of any such Committee may, in relation to subjects 


allotted to the Committee— 

(i) call for any information, return, statement, account, or report from 
any officer employed by or holding office under the Zilla Parishad or 
any servant thereof; and 

(ii) enter on and inspect any immovable property occupied by the 
Zilla Parishad or any institution under the contro] and management of 
the Zilla Parishad or any work or development scheme in progress under- 
taken by the Zilla Parishad or under its direction : 

Provided that, the Chairman of thc Standing Committee may, in relation 
to any subject allotted to any Subjects Committee, also exercise the powers 
under this clause. 


2. The Chairman of the Standing Committee may grant leave cf absence 
for any period exceeding two months, but not exceeding four months, to any 
officer of Class 1 Service (other than the Chief Executive Officer) or Class II 
Service holding office under the Zilla Parishad. 

Duties, Procedure, Save as otherwise provided by or under this Act, the powers to be 
etc., of Committees exercised and the duties to be discharged by, and which subject enumerated 
to be prescribed in the district list are to be-alletted to, the Standing Committee and each 
by regulations, of the Subjects Connnittees, shall bessuch as may be prescribed by regula- 
tions ; but all subjects: in relation to Social welfare enumerated in the District 

List are by this section allotted to the Standing Committee. 


2 ive ers A Chief Executive Officer, a Deputy Chief Executive Officer, 11 Block 

Ee Development Officers and the Heads at various departments of the Zilla Parishad 
are the executive officers of the Zilla Parishad. They are all gazetted officers 
and are transferable by the State Government to other districts, The Chicf 
Executive Officer belongs! to the cadre of Indian Administrative Service and 
his rank is equal to that of! the Collector. The Deputy Chief Executive Officer 
is an officer of the rank-of the Deputy Collector, “The Block Development 
Officers are Class Tl Officers while the Heads of the Departments are. either 
Class I or Class 1 Officers. All the executive officers, are to draw their pay 
and allowances from the consolidated fund of the State except travelling 
allowance (other than trayelling allowance on transfer) which is to be drawn 
from District Fund. 


There are five. State Government Officers in the General Administration 
Department, two in the Finance Department, three in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, five in the Education Department (including the Head Master of the 
Eratapsinh High School, Satara), one in the Industries and Co-cpcrotive 
Department, five in the Works Department, six in the Health Department, one 
in the Revenue Department, and eleven Block Development Officers. Of the 
Gazette’ Officers, the Chief Executive Officer, the Deputy Chief Executive 
Officer, the Chief Accounts and Finance Officer, the Educational Inspector and 
District Engineer are Class I Officers. 


Powers and ‘duties (1) Chief Executive Officer :~- 


of the (i) He shall lay down the duties of all the officers and servants of or 
Exeoutive Officers. holding office nudes the Zilla Parishad in accordance with the rules made by 
the State Governmert. 
(ti) He shall be entitle? to call for any information, return, statement, 
account or report from any office or servant of, or holding office under the 
Zilla Parishad. 
(iii) He shall supervise and control the execution of all activities of the 
Zilla Parishad, 
(iv) He shall have custody of all papers and documents connected with 
the proceedings of meetings of the Zilla Parishad and of its committees 
(excluding Panchayat Sarnitis). 


PAL Sections 95 to 99 of the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 
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(@) He shall draw and disburse money out of the District Fund. 


(vi) He shall exercise supervision and control over the acts of officers and 
servants holding office under the Zilla Parishad in matters of executive 
administration and those relating to accounts and records of the Zilla Parishad. 


(vit) He shall be entitled to attend the meetings of the Zilla Parishad or 
any of its committees (including any Panchayat Samiti). 


(viii) Any of the powers conferred or duties or functions imposed upon or 
vested in the Chief Executive Officer by or under the Maharashtra State 
Zilla Farishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, may also be exercised 
performed or discharged under the control of the Chief Executive Officer 
and subject to such conditions and limitations, if any, as he may think fit 
to lay down, by any officer or servant holding office under the Zilfa Parishad 
to whom the Chief Executive Officer generally or specially empowers by 
order in writing. All such orders of the Chief Exccutive Officer shall, 
however, be laid before the President, the Standing Committee and the 
relevant Subject Committees for information, The Chief Executive Officer 
has already delegated some powers to his subordinxtes. 

(ix) He shall assess and give his opinion confidentially every year on 
the work of the officers of Class (€ Service and Class IL Service holding 
office under the Zilla Parishad ; forward them to such authorities as may be 
prescribed by the State Goverment and lay down the procedure for writing 
such reports about the work of officers and servants of Class IT service and 
Class IV service under the Zilla Parishad. 

(2) Deputy Chicf Executive Officers — 


(1) He shall be the Sccretary, ex-officio, of the Zilla Parishad, as well as the 
Stunding Committee. (vide section 9 and 79 of the Act). 


(8) Block Development Officer :— 


(1) He shall have the custody cf all papers and documents connected 
with the proceedings of mectings of the Panchayat Samitis, 

(2) He shall be the Secretary, ex-officio, of the Panchayat Samiti. (vide 
Section 57 of the Act). 

(3) He shall, subject to the -general order. of the Chief Executive Officer. 
grant leave of absence to officer Gr-servant of Class ITI service or of Class IV 
service of the Zilla Parishad working under the Panchayat Samiti. 

(4) He shall call for any information, return, statement, account, report 
or explanation from any of the officers or servants working under the 
Panchayat Samiti. 

(5) Ue shall draw and disburse money out of the grant or grants payable 
to the Panchayat Samiti under Sections 185 and 188, : 

(6) fe shall, in relation to the works and development schemes to be 
undertaken from the block grants, exercise such powers of — sanetioning 
acquisition of property, sale or transfer thereof, as may he specified by 
the State Government. , 

(4) Heads of Departments :— 


(1) Every head of the Department of the Zilla Parishad may, in respect 


of works and development schemes pertaining to his Department, aceerd 
technical sanction thereto, 


(2) He shall assess and give his opinion confidentially every vear on the 
work of officers of class If service working in his Department and_ shall 
forward them to the Chicf Executive Officer. 


(3) The Head of a Department of a Zilla Parishad specified by the 
Zilla Parishad in this behalf, shall be the secretary, . ex-officio, of such 
Subject Committees as the Zilla Parishad may direct, (vide Section 80 
of the Act). 

The varions Subject Committees are :— 


fa) Finance Committee, 

(b) Works Committee, 

{c) Acriculture Committee, 
(d) Co-operatives Committee, 
(e) Education Committee and 
(f) Health Committee. 
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SECTION VI, 


Under clause A of Sub-section (1) of Section 9 of the Maharashtra Zilla 
Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, Satara District hes been divided 
into 54 electoral divisions for the purpose of the elections of the Councillors to 
Satara Zilla Parishad. These divisions have been formed on the basis of 
population, every Councillor being elected approximately for a population of 
33,000. Due attention has also been paid to variations in geographical 
conditions of the Block, for instance, in Mahabaleshwar Block, 2 electoral 
divisions have been formulated entitling them to return two clected 
Councillors, 


2. Each Electoral Division has returned onc Councillor and there was 
separate election for cach Electoral Division. ‘Three seats for Scheduled Castes 
are reserved, one each for Targaon Division, Taluka Koregaon; Vaduj 
Division, Khahtav Block and Nimblak Division, in Phaltan Block. No reserva. 
tion has been given to Scheduled Tribes in the district. 


3. The break up of the number of Councillors in the Satara Zilla Parishad 
is as follows :— 
(a) 54 Councillors elected by direct clections. The details of the 
elected Councillors are ag under :-- 


Serial Name of the block. No. of elected 
No. Councillors, 
1 Phaltan oe ne 4 
2 Khandala a re 3 
8 Mahabaleshwar os, ve 2 
4 Wai i ai ‘4 
5 Man rie ie 4 
6 Khatav oe oo 6 
7 Koregaon -: ee 5 
8 Satara ie as 6 
9 Jaoli a a 4 

10 Fatan b os 7 

ji Karad 6 ive 9 


(#) One woman has-been-co-opted by the elected Councillors in (a) above. 


(c) 11 Chairmen from the Panchayat Samitis in the district (out of these 
11 chairmen, 8 are already elected Councillors and remaining three are from 
elected Sarpanchas of Village Panchayats on Panchayat Samitis in the 
district), and 


(d) 5 Chairmen of Co-operative Socicties as nominated by Government 
are as under :— 


1, Chairman of Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank Litd., Karad. 
2. Chairman of Satara District Salc aad Purchase Union Ltd., Satara. 
3. Chairman of Satara District Co-cperative Association Ltd., Satara. 
4, Chairman of Satara District Co-operative Board Ltd., Satara. 
g : Chairman of Satara District Central Co-operative Bank Ltd. 
atara. 


Thus it will be seen that the Satara Zilla Parishad consists of 62 Councillors 
in all, of which 9 Councillors are in dual capacities. 


4. Electoral Roll—The electoral rolls of the Maharashtra Legislative 
Assembly Constituencies prepared under the provisions of the Representation 
of, the Peoples Act, 1950, and which were in force on 30th April, 1962, were 
utilised as the, Voter’s list for the purpose of electing the 54 Councillors 
mentioned above, The elections of the Zilla Parishad were organised and 
carried out on the same lines as those of the Assembly and Parliamentary 
Elections, held in February, 1962, i.e., by secret ballot system. Every persou 
whose name is in the list of the voters of any Electoral Division of the District 
is entitled to contest the clection, vide Section 15 of the Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. The disqualifications for being Councillors are 
enumerated in Section 16 of the said Act, 
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Term of Offices.—The term of office of the President, the Vice-President and 
the Councillors will be of 5 years duration from 12th August, 1962 vide 
Scetion 10 of the Act. 


Honorarium.—In accordance with the provisions of Section 46 of the Act, 
the President, who is supposed to devote sufficient time and attention to the 
duties of his office, shall be paid an honorarium of Rs. 500 per month in 
addition to the facilities of free residential accommodation. The Vice-President 
shall be paid Rs. 300 per month as honorarium besides frec residential 
accommodation. He will receive this honorarium by virtue of his being the 
Chairman of the two Subject Committees as shall be determined by the 
Zilla Parishad vide Section 83 of the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 
1961. ‘fhe other two Chairmen of the two Subject-Committees cach will 
also be paid Rs. 300 each per month as honorarium with free residential 
accommodation. 


SECTION VIL 


Finances of the Zilla Parishad (including Financial resources) :— 

A local fund called a “ District Fund” has been created in this district. 
‘The following amounts are to be paid_into it: (1) the balances of the local 
fund of the Ex-District Local Board and the Ex-District School Board, 
(2) the net proceeds of the cesses in the District authorised by Sections 144 
and 146, (3) tho balance of the amount of the’ tax on professions, trades, callings 
and employments, (4) all rents and profits accruing from the property 
(including ferries) vested in the Zilla Parishad, (5).the procecds of all tolls 
and leases of tolls on roads and bridges vested in Zilla Parishad, (6) all sums 
received by the Zilla Parishad, for execution of or from taxation under 
the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, 
(7) the interest on the sale proceeds of any securities held by the Zilla Parishad, 
(8) ‘the receipts on actount of charities and trusts placed under the manage- 
ment of the Zilla Parishad, (9) all grants, loans, assignments and contributions 
made by the State Government, (103 all grants, loans and contributions meant 
for Panchayat Samitis or any institutions or ‘persons which are to be paid 
through the Zilla Parishad by Government, (11) all sums paid by the State 
Government to Zilla Parishad to meet the expenditure towards the performance 
of any agency functions, (12) all amounts received from persons for supplying 
or providing services, facilities, bencfits or amenities, (13) all sums realised 
by way of penaltics otherwise than by way of a fine in a criminal case and 
(14) other miscellaneous sources, 


_ The Satara District Fund is to be deposited in the Satara District Central 
Co-opcrative Bank Ltd., Satara. The fol owing are the charges to be defrayed 
by the Zilla Parishad from the District Fund. 


(i) The monthly honoraria to the presiding authorities (eg, the 
President, the Vice-President, Chairmen of the subject committees and 
Chairmen and Deputy Chairmen of the Panchayat Samitis). 


(ii) The travelling and other allowances of the Councillors, members of 
any Panchayat Samiti or committee and of officers holding posts under 
and the servants of Zilla Parishad. 


(iii) The salaries and allowances of the officers and the servants of Me 
Class IT service and Class IV service working under the Zilla Parishad. 


(iv) Pensions (including contributions towards pensions) and other 
retiring allowances, gratuities or compassionate allowances payable to officers 
and servants and their families, 

(v) The cost of acquisition of Iand and establishment of markets. 

(vi) The cost of performance of agency functions entrusted to it, 

The main source of income of the Zilla Parishad is the finaneial assistance 


received from the Maharashtra State Government in the form of various grants 
enumerated below :— 


(1) 70 per cent, of the amount of the ordinary land revenue including 
non-agricultural assessment realised during the previous revenue year from 
lands within the limits of the Satara District (wide section 180). 


FINANCE. 
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(2) An equalisation grant equal to the difference between the amount 
arrived at on the basis of rupees two per capita of the population according 
to 1961 census and the amount paid to the Zilla Parishad under Section 180, 

(3) 75 per cent. of the expenditure incurred in respect of certain 
specific works and development schemes transferred to Zilla Parishad. The 
grant is known as Purposive Grant. 


(4) An establishment grant equal to 75 per cent. of the average annual 
cost on account of the salaries and allowances of the staff of the State 
Government transferred to the Zilla Parishad to be appointed in the District. 
Technical Service, Classy II] and the District Service, Class III and IV. 


(5) Deficit adjustment prant :--The duration of this grant is for the first 
five years of the Zilla Parishad regime, Thereafter in every succeeding year 
the grant is to be progressively reduced during the course of the next ten years, 


(6) Local Gess Matching Grant :—Certain proportion (to be determined 
by the State Government) of a cess on land revenue collected at a rate 
in excess of the minimum prescribed by the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, 


(7) Incentive Grants :—This grant is to serve as incentive for speedier 
progress of the developmental activities of the Zilla Parishad, 


(8) Grants for Plan Schemes :— These grants are meant for works and 
development schemes included in the development plan of the State 
and related to any subject included in the District list. 


(9) Block Grants :—These grants are to be paid by the State Government 
through the Zilla Parishad to the blocks for carrying out specific types of 
works and developmental schemes in the; block: area. 


(10) Advances to be made out of the Land Revenue Recoupment Fund 
for the purposes of meeting any deficit-in the amount of Land Revenue grant 
(The deficit being duc to the suspension of remission of the land revenue. ). 

(11) Grant-in-aid approximately equal to the extra stamp duty realised 
under Section (1) of the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis 
Act, 1961, in respect of the properties situated within the jurisdiction of the 
Zilla Parishad. 


(12)Sums paid by the State Government to meet expenditure on account 
of the execution or maintenance-of the works or developmental schemes 
entrusted to the Zilla Parishad by the State Government on Agency basis 
(vide Section 123). 


(13) Other Sources of Income :—(Taxes, Fees, etc.) :~ 


(i) Income on account of the Local Fund Cess. 

(ii) Income by way of a cess not exceeding nineteen naye paise 
per every rupee of water rate leviable under the provisions of the Bombay 
Irrigation Act, 1879 (vide Section 146), 

(iit) Income by way of the following taxes levied bv the Zilla 
Parishad :— ; 

(a) tax on persons carrying on any profession, trade, calling or 
employment within the limits of the District, 

(b) a general water tax, Sed one 

(c) a tax on public entertainment and amusement, 

(d) a pilgrim tax, 

(e) a special tax on lands or buildings. 

(tv) Income by way of fecs in any public market :— 

(a) a licence fee on brokers, commission agents, weighmen or 
measurers practising their calling therein, 

(b) a market fee for the right to expose goods for sale in the market 
or for the use of any building or structure therein, 

(c) the fees on the registration of animals sold in the markets (vide 

Section 157). 


The balances of the former District Local Board and the Distri 
istrict S 
Board as they stood on 30th April, 1962, balance in the ledger secant ay the 
District Building Committee (including public contributions) as on 30th April 
ee the balance Es the gee a Provident Fund accounts of the 
edecessor an e District Schcol Boar ere Rs. 12,765+ 17: 
and Rs. 8,729-44, respectively. ise oe ia cl 
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In 1962-63, the Zilla Parishad, Satara, expected that the following amounts 
would be realised :~ 


Rs, 
Government Help :~ 
Land Revenue Grant es a 16,50,000 
Equalisation Grant Pe i 6,89,470 
Purposive Grant acs ce 75,52,3838 
Establishment Grant a Ae 6,31,861 
Deficit Grant ae ee 21,060,000 
Plan Grant oe os 8,47,341 
Block Grants a We 14,04,500 
Other Sources— 
Local Fund Cess a oe 7,12,800 
Water Rate Cess we we 1,34,040 
Profession Tax ae i 35,000 
Contributions from the Municipalities 85,930 
Receipts from the Basic Schools oa 25,670 
Total .. 1,58,78,950 
The expenditure on various items was expected to be as under :~ 
Rs. 
Education ar 8 81,90,785 
Medical Ye ae 4,05,044 
Public Health a ‘es 4,33,344 
Ayurved ait bs 80,893 
Agriculture id as 2,25,997 
Animal Husbandry aft 7" 217,393 
Social Welfare i. rags 2,84,763 
plus 1,14,240 
Co-operative ate Fk 28,746 
Industries ne ie 1,98,541 
Block Expenditure sik ia 16,79,500 
Works ia ¥ 29,45,278 
Health Engineering ss Fa 1,89,754 
Irrigation acs Ey 18,320 
Pension, Provident Fund re ae 1,41,230 
Miscellaneous ie 2,30.325 
Totals, . 1,53,84,153 


SECTION VIII, 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 


Introductory._The General Administration Department of the Zilla Parishad 
came into being with effect from Ist May, 1962, along with six other Departments 
of the Zilla Parishad. The General Administration Department is headed by the 
Chief Executive Officer himself who is helped by two Officers in the Deputy 
Collector’s grade, viz., the Deputy Chief Executive Officer and Administrative 
Officer. The Deputy Chief Executive Officer plays an important role in the 
Administration of Zilla Parishad next to Chief Executive Officer, as he has to 
look after the whole affairs of the General Administration Department in the 
absence of the Chief Executive Officer. Besides he is the secretary of the 
Standing Committee of the Zilla Parishad. Prior to lst May, 1962, the General 
Administration Department was not in existence but two branches of the 
Collector’s office viz. Development Branch and Village Panchayat Branch were 
dealing with the development work. The Development Branch was headad by the 
District Froject Officer in the Deputy Collector’s grade and the Village Panchayat 
Branch by Village Panchayat Officer who was also in the Deputy Collector’s 
grade. The important role of the General Administration Department of Zilla 
Parishad is to control the whole non-gazetted establishment of the Zilla Parishads 
and Panchayat Samitis, to arrange for the meetings of Zilla Parishad and Subiect 
Committee, to plan for the Development Works to be undertaken by Zilla Parishad 
and to keep administrative control on all Departments and Panchayat Samitis, 


WonrKING ON 
VARIOUS 
DEPARTMENTS, 
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All Revenue and Village Panchayat matters of Zilla Parishad are dealt with 
by this department, According to the budget estimates prepared for the 
year 1962-63 the following provisions have been made for incurring expenditure :— 
(1) For payment of Honorarium, T. A, ctc., to President, 1,48,125 
Vice-President, Taluka Chairmen and Members of Zilla 
Parishad and Panchayat Samitis 6 
(2) Expenditure on staff ete, os .. 1,18,382 
W(a) Staffing pattern of Panchayat Samitis.-At present there are 11 Panchayat 
Samitis in the District which are headed by Block Development Officers who 
are Gazetted Officers in the rank of Mamlatdars. Formerly ic, before 
the Ist May, 1962, the Panchayat Samitis were termed as Development Blocks. 
Covernment is now considering to fix the staffing pattern of Panchayat Samitis 
on the basis of population of blocks. For this purpose the blocks have been 
put into three grades as shown below :— 
(1) Blocks having population less than 60,000. 
(2) Blocks having population between 60,000 and 1,20,000. 
(3) Blocks having population over 1,20,000, 
In the piveeied staffing pattern the above categories of blocks will roughly 
get the following staff :— 


Clerical Extension 

strength. strength, 
(1) Block of Ist Category a2 16 18 
(2) Block of 2nd Category the 20 30 
(3) Block of 3rd Category 25 32 


There are 1, 4 and 6 blocks ‘of 1, 2 and 3 calegories in the District 
respectively. 

Il. Powers, duties and funetions—The Chief Exccutive Officer helds the 
powers as mentioned in section 95 of the Maharashtra Zilla Parishad and 
Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. 


IV. Works and schemes undertaken and to be implemented.—The Commu- 
nity Development Programme and the ‘Loeal) Development Progranime were 
formerly dealt with by the Collector's Devclopment Branch. The General 
Administration Department is now. dealing with these two programmes. The 
details of the Community Development programme, Local ey pnt and 
Housing Programme are as under :— 


Community Development Programme--Vhe Community — Development 
Programme started in Satara district from the year 1953 and talukas one 
after the other were taken up under this programme. At present all the 
9 talukas and 2 mahals in the district are covered by Community Development 
Programme. They are in the following stages :— 


(1) Stage one Block :— Date of starting Ist stage. 
(1) Koregaon, ve 2nd October 1960. 
(2) Jaoli be Ist April 1961. 

(3) Mahabaleshwar a Ist October 1961. 
(A) Khatav oe 1st April 1962, 
(2) Stage two :— 
(1) Karad oe Ast July 1958. 
(2) Satara a Ist May 1959, 
(3) Patan 2 Ist October 1959. 
(4) Wai is Ist October 1959. 
(5) Khandala ahs 1st October 1960. 

(3) Yre-extension and Community Development :— 

(1) Man : Ist_ April 1960, 
(2) Phaltan os 2nd October 1960, 

The schematic budget provision for these blocks is as under :— 
(1) Koregaon -. 24 Ines, ., For five years. 
(2) Jaoli .. 12 Tacs, .. Do.” . 
(3} Mahabaleshwar -- Wises, 2. Do. 


(4) Khatav .. 24 Ines, ., Do. 
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Stage H— 
(1) Karad 12-5 laces Aa .» Jor five years, 
(2) Patan 10 lacs on a Do, 
(3) Satara 10 lacs wee i Do, 
(4) Khatav 5 laces, oe ss Do, 
(5) Wai 5 lacs. es os Do, 
Pre-extension, in Community Development :— 
Man fe 21,000 .» For five years, 
Phaltan oa Do. or Do. 


The blocks hava to incur the expenditure on the following sectors of develop- 
ment programme :— 
(1) Project Headquartcrs, 
(2) Agriculture and Animal Husbandry. 
(3) Irrigation, 
Reclamation. 
(5) Education. 
(8) Social Education. 
(7) Health and Sanitation. 
(8) Communication. 
(9) Rural arts and Crafts Industries, 
(10) Housing. 


The expenditure under the above heads was being ineurred by the Block 
Development Officers prior to Ist May 1962. The same procedure is adopted by 
the Block Development Officcrs after ‘the fermation-of the Zilla Parishad, 


Rural Housing Scheme.—The scheme of Rural Housing was previously dealt 
with by the Community Development Branch of the Collector’s Office, From 
Ist May 1962 ie. after formation of Zilla Parishad, the Community Development 
Branch is merged with the Zilla Parishad and- the Chicf Executive  Offiecr 
sanctions loans subject to the availability of the funds in the block budget. 
From Ist May 1962 loans to the extent of Rs. 5,448 in respect of 7 eases have 
been sanctioned, 


Under the Government orders the scheme has not been transferred to the 
Zilla Parishad, The scheme is therefore, being: transferred to the Collector cf 
Satara and all the Block Development. Officers, haye becn informed accordingly 
to send the cases duly enquired into, direct to. the Collector for further action: 


Local Development Works Programme,—A grant of Rs. 1,50,000 was placed 
at the disposal of the Collector of Satara for execution of the Local Development 
Works during the year 1961-62. Out of this sanctioned grant Rs, 1,18,455-5) 
nPs, were utilised on 15 Local Development Works up to the end cf March 
1962 and for completing previous works. 


As no separate grants were sanctioned by Government tho Finance Depart- 
ment of the Zilla Parishad has taken the matter with Government as District 
Funds cannot be utilised by the Zilla Parishads for Local Development Works, 


Works and Schemes retained by State Government.The Five Year Plan 
schemes which were dealt with by the Collector’s Development Branch are now 


being dealt with by the Collector and the programme has not been transferred 
to Zilla Parishad. 


Village Panchayat Branch.—Prior to 1st May 1962, the Village Panchayat 
Administration was run under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1938. One 
District Village Panchayat Mandal was constituted for each District to perform 
the duties and exercise the powers, given under the above act, The strength 
of the Satara District Village Panchayat Mandal was 19, out of which the 
Collector; the Fresident, District Local Board; the Chairman, District 
School Board and the Vico-Chairman, District Development Board were 
the one members. Out of the remaining, four members were nominated 
by the District Local Board and the others were the non-official members 
elected by the Sarpanchas of the Village Panchayats at one per Taluka, 
Generally, the meetings of the District Village Panchayat Mandal were 
convened quarterly. The total strength of the Village Panchayats in the 
district is 744 and that of the Village Panchayat Secretaries is 881. All the 
villages in the district were covered under Village Panchayats except 6] villages 
in Koyna valley in Patan and Jaoli talukas. As some of these villages are 
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submerged and the others are going to be submerged under the waters of the 
Koyna Dam, no Village Panchayats have been established at these villages, 


Now, after the inception of the Maharashtra Zilla Parishad and Panchayat 
Samitis Act, 1961, the control of general administration of the Village Panchayat 
is transferred to Zilla Parishad, The post of the District Village Panchayat 
Officer is abolished. The District Village Panchayat Mandal is also abolished 
with effect from 1st May 1962. At present, the Vi age Panchayat administration 
is run at the Block ane District levels under the general control of the Taluka 
Panchayat Samitis and Zilla Parishad. The staffing pattern of the Village 
Panchayat Staff is shown separately under Gencral Administration Department. 


Revenue Branch.—Frior to Ist May 1962 the Revenue Branch was not in 
existence, It is established since Ist May 1962. It consists of one Revenue 
Officer and other necessary staff. No specific scheme or work has been entrusted 


te this branch. However, the work of the following nature is done in this 
ranch ;~ 


(1) Grant of permission to the Village Panchayat to lease, sell or otherwise 
transfer lands vested in them for development work. 


(2) Removal of encroachments on the properties and roads vested in the 
Zilla Parishad, and the Village Panchayats. 


(3) Proposals for Acquisition of Lands for development works, 
(4) Miscellaneous recoveries due to Zilla Parishad, 


Social Welfare Branch. 


of the Social Welfare Officer, Satara, is now transferred to the 
wile Pore with effect from Ist May 1962. The subjects transferred to 
Zilla Parishad under Social Welfare are entimerated in the Maharashtra Govern- 
ment Gazette extraordinary, dated Ist Mae 1962. Though the hostels therein 
have been shown as transferred to the Zilla Parishad, in actualit however, the 
hostels continue to be with the Director of Social Welfare, Maharashtra State, 
Poona ie., with the Government in State sector, 


1. The genesis ai the present. Department.—In the year 1928, the then 
Government of Bombay had appointed a Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. O. B. H. Starte, L.C.S., to investigate into the problems of the 
untouchables and to suggest various schemes for the uplift and amelioration of 
the Backward Classes. Early efforts were directed for long to emancipate the 
backward classes from the stigma| of! untouchability. The Committee viewed 
the problem of the untouchables from all angles and submitted its report to 
Government in the following year, with the result that the Department of the 
Backward Classes was feasted in the year, 1931. It may be pointed out here 
that this was not a new beginning. Prior to this, Mr. O. B. H. Starte was already 
working as Criminal Tribes Settlement Officer, right from 1909. Government had 
opened various Settlements for rehabilitation of the Criminal Tribes in places like 
Bijapur, Sholapur, Hubli, etc., which were considered as the citadels of 
criminal depredations leading to high-way robberies, looting, and so on. 
This position was taken advantage of and the new Department for Backward 
Classes started functioning, as pointed above. In the initial stages the office 
of the Backward Class Officer, Bombay State, was located at Poona, The 
Department of the Backward Classes looked after the admission of the 
untouchable pupils in primary and secondary schools, problems of segregation 
of Backward Classes from public schools, opening hostels for the Backward 
Classes, awarding lump-sum-scholarships to Backward Class pupils, sieve 
their recruitment under Government, giving them Jands for construction o} 
houses and so on, This position continued till the year 1947 when the Govern- 
ment of Bombay repealed the Criminal Tribes Settlement Act, 1924, from the 
Statute Book and in the subsequent ycars the offices of Backward Class Officers 
at the District levels were opened to do justice to the demands of the Back- 
ward Classes who had by then. completely been conscious of their political, 
social and economic rights, The nomenclature, the Social Welfare Officer, vice 
the Backward Class Officer at the District level and the Director of Social Welfare 
in place of Director of Backward Class Welfare for Bombay State was introduced 
fn 1957 and since then the work of the Social Welfare Department has been 
expanding progressively on more wider lines than hitherto, before, 
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The work of the amelioration of the Backward Classes has ‘been channelised 
in three avenues :— 
1, Education uplift. 
2. Economic uplift, 
3. Miscellaneous, pertaining to eradication of untouchability and so on. 
2. Working of the Department—The District Social Welfare Officer is the 
representative of the Director of Social Welfare at the District level, He is 
a Gazetted Officer in Class Il and is expected to look after all sorts of 
educational and economic concessions and various other matters affecting the 
welfare of Backward Classes. The grants are released by the Director of Social 
Welfare and the Social Welfare Officer administers them in accordance with 
the rules of grant-in-aid in this behalf. Since the transfer of the District 
Social Welfare Officer to Zilla Parishad, there is no change in the pattern of 
work and status quo in the matter of the procedure of work has been 
maintained. 


3. Previous Committee and its abolition—With the transfer of the Social 
Welfare Department at the District level the Social Welfare Sub-Committee 
of the District Development Board has been abolished. Hereafter the subject 
of Socia) Welfare will be administered by the Standing Committee under the 
Chairmanship of the President of the Zilla Parishad, The Social Welfare Sub- 
Committee worked in the capacity of an advisory committee :-~ 

(1) The Committee always discussed matters relating to offences emerging 
out of the observance of the Removal of Untouchability (Olfences) Act, 1955- 

(2) Award of prizes to villages for having done outstanding work in the 
removal of untouchability,and propaganda of Backward Class Welfare 
Measures and observance. of Harijan weeks, 

Ge To provide information regarding grievances and neods of Backward 

asses, 

(4) To form a channel of communication between the Director of Social 
Welfare and the Backward ‘Classes. 

(5) To give their opinions on the questions referred to them by the 
Backward Class Board or the Director of Social Welfare. 

(6) To help backward classes by bringing their needs and grievances to 
the notice of the local officers concerned. 

(7) To adopt suitable |measures for the removal of untouchability and 
other special disabilities and.removal of harmful social customs among the 
various Backward Classes, 

(8) To carry on propaganda work as-far as possible among the Backward 
Classes. 


Backward Class and Cosmopolitan Hostels, 


4, Administration of the Backward Classes Measures.—(1) Grant-in-Ald- 
Hitherto (up to 30th April, 1962) the grant-in-aid (0 Backward Class and 
Cosmopolitan Hostels were paid by the Social Welfare Officer. The grants 
were paid at the rate of Hs. 20 and Rs, 25 per month per inmate for ten months 
in a year respectively for boys and girls, on the sanctioned strength of the 
inmates of the reat Ten per cent of the inmates of the category of the 
economically Backward Classes (whose or whose parents’ or guardian’s annual 
income from all sources does not exceed Rs, 1,200) were also held eligible 
for the purposes cf grant. The Government intentions in releasing grants on 
account of Economically Backward Class pupils to such hostels on 10 per gent. 
of their strength were to give an incentive to the scheme of the removal of 
untouchability and to assist the backward class pupils to lead a co-operative 
life and to devine common cultural traditions. The backward class boys and 
girls pursuing courses up to Pre-S. S. C, stage, staying-in Cosmopolitan Hostels 
are also eligible for payment of grant-in-aid on their messing allowances on 
full-cost basis, The concession of payment of grant-in-aid on account of 
messing allowances is restricted to boys and girls belonging to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes only. It is however, observed here that this 
concession is also admissible to candidates who have failed in the Post-S. S. C. 
Course only once and who prefer to stay in backward class hostels. In addition 
to concessions of the payment of grant-in-aid at the rates pointed out above, 
the voluntary agencies also receive aa on the emoluments of qualified 
resident Superintendents of the scales prescribed by the Department at 
50 per cent basis up to Rs 100 per month whichever is less. Besides, such 
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managements of hostels also receive a grant on the rents of the hostel buildings 
which are duly certified by the Officers of Buildings and Communications 
Department as reasonable at 50 per cent basis. The non-recurring oe for 
purchase of equipments, utensils, clothing, beds, etc., are also paid by the 
Director of Social Welfare on the recommendations of the Social Welfare 
Officer, provided the managemonts pay 1/4 share of such proposed expendi- 
tures. Managements desirous of constructing the hostel building according to 
Government specification are also eligible to receive building grants at the 
prescribed rates. 

The hostels continue to remain into the State sector with the Director of 
Social Welfare and the responsibilities regarding payment of — grant-in-aid, 
inspections etc, will remain with the Zilla Parishad on agency basis. 

During the year 1961-62, the grants paid to the backward class hostels in the 
district amounted to Rs, 1,82,147-00 for 1,152 inmates, and Rs. 14,386-00 
for 104 inmates staying in Cosmopolitan hostels, 

(2) Number of Hostels—There are 35 recognised backward class hostels 
and 18 cosmopolitan hostels. 

(3) Grant of Recognition to Backward Class and Cosmopolitan Hostels~ 

The grant of recognition to a newly started backward class hostels or cosmo- 
politan cet are subject to fulfilment of conditions Iaid down in this behalf. 
The recognition is granted by the Director of Social Welfare on the recom- 
mendations of the Social Welfare Officer. 


Educational Concessions,—All pupils of the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, 
Vimukta Jatis, Nomadic and Semi-Nemadic Tribes are eligible for award of 
free-studentship irrespective of the agesand income in all types of 
recognised institutions at all stages of education. However, in cases of bovs 
and girls from the above categories whose or whose parents’ or guardian's 
annual income from all sources does not exceod Rs. 1,200 their fees are 
reimbursed by the Education Officer of the Zilla Favishad to the institu- 
tions concerned. In those cases where the annual income excceds Rs, 1,200 
the fees are reimbursed by the Social Welfare Officer to the institutions 
concerned, As a rule pupils of the above category are allowed one failure between 
Standards VHT to X and one failure in the Standard XI, They become eligible 
for award of free-studentship on passing the Standard concerned, 


The expenditure on account of the award of free-studentship, Scholarships 
and Examination fees to 40,055, Backward Class pupils during the year 1961-62 
was Rs, 1,39,105. 


(ii) Scholarships.-The scholarships) are paid to the pupils of the Backward 
Classes of various categorics at different rates on the basis of merit-cum- 
poverty and subject to the condition of availability of funds, 


Rates of Scholarships to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes pupils. 


std. I and II -» Rate Rs, 3 per annum. 
Std. II and IV .. Rate Rs. 6 per annum, 
Std. V to Vil -» Rate Rs. 30 per annum. 
Std. VI to XI -- (i) Rate Rs, 20 per month for first two 


S.C, & S&T. pupils who get 
minimum of 50 per cent marks 
in the previous annual examina- 
tion and rank within the first 
10 students in each, 

(ii) Rs. 10 per month for S.C. and S, T. 
pupils who get 50 per cent or 
more ‘marks in the previous 
annual examination. 

(iil) Rs. 5 per month for S$, C. and S, T. 
pupils whoso last year’s scholar- 
ships are to be renewed and who 
get 50 per cent. marks or below 
in the previous examination and 
pat to the availability of 
unds, 


Students in Technical High-Schools. Rs. 90 per annum. 
Professional Courses -- Rs. 25 per month, 
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Rates of Scholarships to other Backward Classes (Based on Castes), 
Vimukta Jatis and Nomadic and Semt-Nomadic Tribes. 


Std. V to VII .. Kate Rs, 30 per annum. 
Std, VIE to XI .. As, 60 per annum. 


Students in Technical High Schools Rs, 90 per annum. 
or Higher Technical Schools. 


Professional Courses. .. Rs. 25 per month, 


Continuance of scholarships is subject to passing cf annual examination, 
regular attendance, good conduct, and satisfactory progress. While awarding 
scholarships the cases of continuance are considered first and then fresh 
cases are considered, 


Payment of Examination Fees.—Payment of examination fees for various 
recognised examinations in recognised institutions is made to pupils belong- 
ing to Backward Classes. 


Sanskar Kendras and Balwadis—With a view to inculcating habits of 
cleanliness, for sccializing the children of the Backward Classes to 
develop corporate life, for promotion of leadership, better language habits, 
and the promotion of better cultural traditions, understanding and instilling 
nationalism among the members of the Backward Classes, the Government 
have recognised Balwadfs and Sanskar Kendras rospectively in ‘the State. 
In this district there are five Balwadis and two Sanskar Kendras. The 
expenditure incurred during theyear 1961-1962 was Rs, 3,112 for 
two sanskar kendras and Rs. 9,158. for four.Balwadis. 


Ashram Schools.—There is one Vimukta Jati Ashram School at Gondavale 
Budruk, taluka Man. ‘The Ashram School is ‘considered to be a superior type of 
institution for imparting instruction to children of the ex-Criminal ‘Tribes, 
where lodging and boarding facilities are provided for, and the children are 
required to remain in the premises of the School. Prior to Ist May 1962, 
grants were paid by the Education Department to the School. 

Economic tuplift—In order to enable the Backward Classes to live and 
pursue an honest life, Government have introduced schemes with a view to 
make them self-supporting. ‘Tho: schemes and the expenditure incurred on 
this account is given scparately,. A short description of the implementation 
of these schemes is as follows :— 


Short Description of Schemes. 


(1) Repairs to Wells.—To improve water facilities in or near Harijan 
localities as well as to induce the caste Hindus to avail themselves of water 
facilities near about Harijan localities and thus accelerate the pace of cradica- 
tion of untouchability, subsidy of Rs. 750 per well is to be fe An expendi- 
ture over and above this amount, is to be incurred by the villagers themselves. 


(2) Ald for Housing to Scheduled Castes—The Scheme aims at giving 
financial assistance to individuals belonging to Soheduled Castes, whose 
houses aro either damaged by torrontial rains or the blasts of heavy winds 
which result into the houses being up-reoted or the roofs blown off leavin 
the inmates without any protection, With this end in view, _ finan 
assistance to the extent of Rs. 100 is given to the individuals from the 
Scheduled Castes for purchase of housing material like zinc sheets, wood etc. 


(3) Subsidy to Cottage Industries and  Professions—Under this scheme, 
financial assistance is given on loan-cum-subsidy basis for taking to suitable 
Cottage Industries or Professions or avocations or making events in their 
existing methods of work, Assistance is admissible for taking to suitable 
cottage industries or to professions or avocations like hawking, brick-making, 
rough iron ware, cycle repairing ate earthen pots, coir making, etc. The 
maximum amount of loan-cum-subsidy assistance is Rs, 500 (twenty-five 
per cent. being subsidy and seventy-five per cent. being loan). The loan is 
interest-free and is recoverable in fifty instalments, The recovery of loan 
starts after 18 months from the date of payment. 

(4) Grant of Loan-cum-Subsidy Assistance to Scheduled Castes for 
purchase of Cows and Buffaloes.—With a view to encouraging the Scheduled 
Castes to take to cattle breeding and dairy farming and thus supplement their 
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income, cows or buffaloes on loan-cum-subsidy basis are supplied to them. 
Fifty per cent of the cost is borne by the Government by way of subsidy and 
the balance by way of interest-free loan is recoverable in fifty instalments. 
The recovery of loan starts after eighteen months from the date of payment. 


(5) Drinking Water Wells—Drinking water facilities in scheduled castes 
locality, especially in rural areas are extremely unsatisfactory. To improve 
the water supply facilities in Harijan localities as well as to induce the 
caste Hindus to avail themselves of water facilities in and near about Harijan 
localities and thus to accelerate the pace of the eradication of untouchability, 
subsidy of Rs. 1,000 is given which is the maximum subsidy. The expenditure 
over and above this is incurred by the villagers themselves. 


(6) Supply of Plough Bullocks to Vimukta Jatis—The scheme aims at 
supplying bullocks to the Vimukta Jatis who are agriculturists. The selling 
cost of an animal is fixed at Rs. 300. One-fourth of the expenditure is 
ta be borne by the beneficiary and three-fourths by the Government. 


(7) Supply of Seeds to Vimukta Jati Cultivators—Some of the Vimukta 
Tatis are good agriculturists but their family conditions are miserable. Hence 
they are in need of agricultural implements, seeds, etc. at concessional rates 
for cultivating their lands. They are unable to purchase improved seeds at 
full cost and hence they are supplied with seeds at the concessional rate of 


half of the cost. The other half is treated as subsidy and is borne by the 
Government. 


(8) Supply of Agricultural Implements to Vimukta Jatis—Due to the poor 
economic conditions of the Vimukta/Jatis they cannot afford to cultivate lands 
on a profitable basis even when’ the lands arc allotted to them by Government 
as they lack the means, such as. ploughs, bullocks etc. Hence they are sup- 
plied with ploughs at 4 cost to be borne by the beneficiary and the balance 
of % is to be borne by the Government. 


(9) Grant of Loan-cum-Subsidy Assistance to Vimukta Jatis for Cottage 
Industries and Professions —The ‘scheme is implemented exactly in the same 
manner as mentioned against item No. 3 above i.e. Subsidy for Cottage 
Industries and Professions to Scheduled | Castes, 


(10) Building Sites to Harijans—The residential “localities of Scheduled 
Castes especially in rural areas are congested and unhealthy. The Scheduled 
Castes are too poor to purchase.suitable sites. Hence they are given finan- 
cial assistance to purchase suitable sites for construction of . houses, The 
amount is not paid to them in cash but the land is purchased for them. The 
ceiling fixed for this purpose is Rs. 200. “The decds have got to be registered 
in the Sub-Registrar’s office. 


Development of under-developed areas 


The following schemes are implemented only in three talukas ie. (i) Maha- 
baleshwar peta, (ii) selected villages of western part of Satara and (iii) selected 
villages in Patan taluka. List of such villages in Patan and western part of 
Satara taluka is enclosed. 


(11) Supply of Oi Pumps.—Agriculture is the main occupation, by and 
large, of the people of underdeveloped areas. The objective of economic 
uplift of these people will be achieved only if they are provided with every 
kind of help for modernisation of their agricultural system. Hence the 
scheme for the Supply of oi] pumps to the agriculturists in underdeveloped 
areas is subject to the condition that thev have at least six acres of land which 
is supposed to be economic land-holding per family. A pump costs on 
an average Rs, 3,000 of which 60 per cent subject to the maximum of 
Rs. 2,000 is given as subsidy and the rest by way of interest-free Joan. 


(12) Grant of Loan-cum-Subsidy for Cottage Industries and Professions.— 
Tt is essential to have a more diversified programme for the economic uplift 
of the people of the underdeveloped areas, The scheme proposes to grant 
subsidy to the hawkers, bricklayers, umbrella-repairers, ‘barbers, carpenters, 
ete. Financial assistance is given on loan-ctm-subsidy basis in the ratio of 
75 per cent, and 25 ner cent, respectively. The amount of financial assistance 
does not exceed Rs, 500 in any individual case. 


(13) Supply of Plough Bullocks—In order to plough the fields, the agri- 
culturists require bullocks. The people in underdeveloped areas are not 
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in a position to purchase plough bullocks with their present financial resources 
and hence bullocks are purchased for them. Ceiling cost of each bullock 
is Rs, 300. The entire expenditure is borne by Government. 


Development of under-developed areas. 


(14) Supply of implements.—Besides other facilities granted to the agri- 
culturists ae the under-developed areas, agricultural implements are supp ied 
to them, They are unable to purchase new implements owing to poverty. 
Ceiling cost of cach implement is Rs. 100 and all the expenditure is to be 
borne by the Government. 


(15) Supply of Milch Cattle—For the inhabitants of the under-developed 
areas, sources of income are very few. Hence milch cattle are supplied to 
them on loan-cum-subsidy basis, 50 per cent. of grant being loan, the other 50 
per cent subsidy. Ceiling cost of an animal is fixed at Rs. 300, 


(16) Supply of Carts—Besides help in all agricultural facilities, help in 
transport is also one of the main necessities of the present day life. The 
people of the under-developed areas are not in @ position to have trans- 
port for their agricultural goods. Hence they are supplied with carts. The 
rate per cart is fixed at Rs. 300. This is a subsidy scheme and expenditure 
is borne by the Government, 


(17) Drinking Water Wells—It is a matter of common knowledge that 
drinking water facilities in rural areas ‘are far from satisfactory; and_ the 
facilities in the under-developed areas are allthe more unsatisfactory. It is 
therefore incumbent upon the Government to construct as many wells as 
pene to provide clean drinking water facilities. Hence the scheme has 

en introduced. The maximum subsidy allowed under the scheme is Rs. 1,750 
per well and any expenditure over and above this, is borne by the villagers 
themselves, 


418) Housing —Housing conditions in under-developed areas are extremely 
bad. Subsidy to the extent of Rs. 750 per family is given in two instalments. 
The scheme is implemented exactly, in the same manner and pattern as sanc- 
tioned under the Centrally Sponsored Programme. The beneficiaries are from 
one village only, and not scattered from village to village. 


Ill Five-Year Plan Schemes. 


(19) Grant of Loan-cum-Subsidy for Cottage Industries and Professions to 
Scheduled Castes.—-The Scheme is implemented exactly in the same manner as 
per description given against item No. 2 above “ Subsidy for Cottage Industries 
and Professions to Scheduled Castes ”, 


(20) Supply of Milch Cattle to Scheduled Castes—The scheme is  imple- 
mented in the same manner as per description given against item No. 4 above 
i.e, “Grant of Loan-cum-Subsidy Assistance to Scheduled Castes for the pur- 
chase of Cows and Buffaloes.” 

(21) Grant of Loan-cum-Subsidy for Cottage Industries to Other Backward 
Classes,—The remarks given against item No. 19 above also apply to this scheme, 


(22) Supply of Milch Cattle to Other Backward  Classes.—The remarks 
given against item No. 20 above also apply to this scheme. 


(23) Milch Cattle to Vimukta Jatis—The remarks given against item No. 20 
above also apply to this scheme. 


(24) Loan-cum-Subsidy for Cottage Industries to Vimukta  Jatis——The 
remarks given against item Ne- 19 above also apply to the scheme. 


(25) Drinking Water Wells—The scheme is implemented as per write up 
given against item No. 5 above. 


(286) Medical Aid to Scheduled Castes—The Scheduled Castes, due to their 
economic backwardness cannot avail themselves of costly medicines. Under 
the scheme, grants are sanctioned for purchase of medicines, spects, dentures, 
etc. Crants may also he sanctioned for X-Ray, blood-tests, Radium Therapy 
and for undergoing journeys for treatment. Grants are sanctioned according 
to the merits of each case, 
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Miscellaneous Measures—To minister the needs of the Backward Classes 
for their all-sided development, various measures at the district level are adopted’ 
and implemented. The Social Welfaro Officer carefully watches whether the 
prescribed percentage of recruitment of Backward Classes in the various cate- 
gories of services under Government is maintained or not, The District Social 
Welfare Officer maintains a list of Registered candidates for employment and 
is required to be consulted by other departments for recruitment of Backward 
Classes as per the lists supplied by the Employment Exchange Officers. 


2, The Social Welfare Officer endeavours to redress the grievances of harass- 
ment received from the Backward Classes through the departments concerned. 


‘3. The Sccial Welfare Officer has to sanction free legal assistanco to 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and Vimukta Jati’s people. 


4, The recommendations in connection with the registration of the Backward 
Class Socicties are to be routed through the agency of the Social Welfare 
Officer. 


5, The Social Welfare Officer guards the interests of the Backward Classes 
in the point of recruitment. He is a member of the selection committee for 
the Class TIT and class IV servants of the revenue department, 


6, In disposal of waste lands to Backward Classes the Social Welfare Officer 
is invariably consulted, In the cases of grant of such lands to Non-Backward 
Class people, the Social Welfare Officer has to issue ‘No Objection Certificate’. 

7. He has also to look after the activities relating to Natya Mahotsava, Sangit 
Mahctsava, Tamasha Mahotsava, etc. 

8. He has to scrutinise and recommend’ the assistance to be given to the 
artists and authors, dance, drama and music. schools, wrestling instructors, 
trainees, etc. This assistance is given irrespective of whether the persons con- 
cemed belong to Backward or Non-Backward Classes, 


Correctional Administration Wing.—The Social Welfare Department has two 
wings, The Backward Class wing and the Correctional Administration wing. 


The activitics pertaining to the Backward Class Welfare wing are so far enu- 
merated in the foregoing pages. 


On the correctional side at the district level, the Social Welfare Officer of 
ie Zilla Parishad has to visit Reception Centres, Beggars’ Homes and Remand 
omes, «tc. 


Statement showing expenditure and the Targets under the schemes implemented 
for the economic uplift of Backward Classes. 


a ee ae ee em 


Serial Name of the Scheme. Expenditure Physical Targets. 
No. for 1961.62, z — 
1 2 3 4 
1 Repairs to wells in or near Harijan 5,250 7 wells. 
localities. 
2 Supply of seeds to Vimukta Jatis - 200 33 Persons, 
3 Construction of wells in or near Harijan —_ 10,000 12 Wells. 
localities, 
4 Supply of Khadi clothes to Vimukta Jatis 500 96 Pupils. 
5 Supply of bullocks to Vimukta Jatis .. 975 6 Persons. 
6 Supply of implements to Vimukta Jatis .. 200 3 Persons. 
7 Supply of milch cattle to Vimukta Jatis 150 1 Family. 
(Subsidy). 
8 Loan-cum-subsidy to Vimukta Jatis for {S) 750 25 Families. 


cottage industries. 
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Serial Name of the Scheme. Expenditure Physical Targets. 
No, for 1961-62. 
1 2 3 4 
9 Subsidy to caste Hindu Land-lords for 63 2 Familie, 
oe their premises to Harijans on 
ire. 
10 Provision of building sites for Harijans 2,000 10 Families. 
in rural areas, 
11 Colonisation of Scheduled Castes ee 18,750 25 Families. 


12 Aid for housing to Scheduled Castes ., 4,700 48 Families. 


13° Publicity of additional measures for 94 1 Fair. 
Backward Classes at fair. 


14 Loan-cwm-subsidy to Scheduled Castes for (S) 1,500 50 Families. 
cottage industries & professions. 


15 Milch cattle to Scheduled Castes on (S) 862°50 6 Families. 
loan-cum-subsidy basis. 


Underdeveloped Rural Area Schemes, 


16 Loan-cum-subsidy for cottage industries. (S). 3,000 75 Families. 
and professions. 

17 Supply of plough bullocks .. rd 1,895 7 Families. 

18 Supply of bullock carts... ie 2,600 9 Families. 

19 Supply of implements oe aI 1,000 10 Families. 

20 Drinking water wells ae of 7,000 4 Wells, 

21 Housing i ae ve 16,500 22 Families. 

22 Supply of milch cattle os ~~ (S)-1,700 12 Families. 

Centrally Sponsored Schemes. 

23° Loan-cum-subsidy to V. Js. for cottage (Loan) 375 5 Persons. 

industries and professions. (S) = 125 


Third-Five Year Plan Schemes, 


24 Loan-cum-subsidy to S, Cs, for cottage (L) 1,125 

industries and professions. (S) "375 17 Persons. 
25 Loan-cum-subsidy to C. B. Cs. for (L) 1,875 

cottage industries and professions. (S) 625 26 Persons. 
26 Medical aid to Sch. Castes, ite 300 5 Persons, 


Department as such, the Publicity Department is a separate Department. 
The following schemes, as shown at Serial Nos. 160 to 163 in the Maharashtra 
Government Gazette, Extra., May 1, 1962, were being implemented by the 
District Publicity Officer, Satara, upto 30th April 1962. With the enforcement 
of the Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, these schemes along with 
the staff have been transferred to Satara Zilla Purishad and are attached to 


the Social Welfare Branch :— 
(1) Mobile Publicity Van, 
(2) Organising District Exhibitions, 
(3) Publicity throngh recreational activities, and 
(4) Rural Broadcasting. 
V£ 5730-69 


Publicity Branch. 


Publicity Schemes, 


Works Depart- 
ment, 


Roads, 


Buildings. 
Office Buildings. 


Inspection 
Bungalows. 
Store. 
Dharmashalas. 


Veterinary 
Dispensaries, 
Medical 
Dispensaries. 
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(1) Mobile Publicity Van.—The films produced and supplied or approved by 
the State Director of Publicity and those supplied by Government of India are 
exhibited in the District. 


(2) Organising District Exhibitions.—Propaganda of the measures undertaken 
by Government is made in the exhibition through hand-outs, posters, etc. 
supplied by Government. 

(3) Publicity through Recreational Activities.—Entertainment programmes such 
as Bhajan, Kirtan and Ballad singing, etc. are being arranged and carried out. 


(4) Rural Broadcasting.—Radios are being provided by the State Rural Broad- 
casting Organisation to Village Panchayats and the routine maintenance of these 
Radios is being done by the staff provided for that purpose. 

Works Department is one of the Departments merged with the Zilla Parishad, 
Satara, This Department is meant for carrying out construction works of the 
Zilla Parishad, Other details are as under :— 

Before the formation of the Zilla Parishad, the construction works were 
under the control of Ex-D, L. B., Satara and P. W. D., Satara. After the 
formation of the Zilla Parishad, the following construction works are trans- 
ferred to the Zilla Parishad :— 


(1) Buildings and the construction works of the Roads and their repairs 
etc, under the control of the Zilla Parishad, Panchayat Samitis and Village 
Panchayats. 

(2) Rural Village Water Supply Works and well works for the said 
purposes. 

(3) Minor Irrigation Schemes of Bandharas under which 250 acres of land 
are irrigated. 


The roads of various categories are under the control of the Zilla Parishad 
and those are as under :— 
(1) Major District Roads, 
(2) Other District Roads, 
(3) Village Roads. 
The details regarding the name, length, etc, are given in accompanying 
schedule, 
The following buildings are under the administrative control of the Zilla 
Parishad at present :— 
(1) Old Local Board Office, Satara, 
(2) New D. L. B. Office, Satara. 
(3) Local Board Pharmacy. buildings, Satara, 
(4) D. L. B. Office building, Koregaon, 


(5) Do. Patan, 
(6) Do. Vaduj. 
(7) Do. Phaltan, 
(8) Do. Dahiwadi, 
(9) Do. Medha, 
(10) Do. Wai, 
(11) Do. Karad, 


(1) Vaduj, (2) Javli, taluka Phaltan, (3) Adarki, taluka Phaltan, (4) Salpa, 


taluka Phaltan, (5) Deur, taluka Koregaon, (6) Medha, taluka Javli, (7) Pimpoda, 
taluka Koregaon, (8) Aundh, taluka Khatav, 


(1) Store house, Rahimatpur (land only), 


(1) Taluka Satara .. 28 
(2) Taluka Jaoli ‘ 6 
(3) Taluka Wai .. 10 
(4) Taluka Koregaon .. 25 
(5) Taluka Khatav .. 87 
(6) Taluka Man »» 40 
(7) Taluka Karad .. 28 
(8) Taluka Patan .. 18 
(9) Taluka Phaltan 9 


(1) Satara, (2) Vaduj, (3) Wai, (4) Mhaswad, (5) Shenoli, and (6) Medha, 
(1) Dahiwadi, (2) Medha, (8) Patan, (4) Pusesavali, (5) Vaduj. 


(1) Dahiwadi, (2) Khandala, 
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(4) Vaduj, (5). Ajagaon, taluka 


Wadi, (6) Malawadi, taluka Man, (7) Undale, taluka Karad, (8) Tarale taluka 
Patan, (9) Nimsod, taluka Khatav, 


(1) Karad ag 
(2) Patan . @=«66 Pe 
(3) Apshinge as 
(4) Pachwad 
(5) Medha 
(6) Koregaon 
(7) Pusesavali 
(8) Pusegaon 
(9) Dahiwadi 
(10) Phaltan 


26 rooms. 


OODQMAW 


» 


1 Hall, 


Taluka Patan; (1) Yerad, (2) Sangwad, (8) Chafe, (4) Mandnul, (5) Tarale, 
Taluka Karad: (1) Yerawale, (2) Atake, (3) Kalgaon, 


Taluka Satara: (1) Gove, (2) Nandgaon, 
(5) Mardhe, (6) Nisrale, (7) Venegaon, (8) Vechale. 


Koregaon Taluka: (1) Dhamner, (2) Takale, 


Javli Taluka: (1) Bamnoli, 


(3) Kashil, (4) Chinchner, 


School buildings which are under construction are as under :— 


1. Lonand. 84, 
2, Bhurkawadi. 35, 
3. Loand Women Teachers’ quar-. 36, 
ters, 37. 
4. Craft Shade. 38. 
5. Kondawe, 39. 
6. Wadhe. 40, 
7. Awalichamatha, 41, 
8. Mardhe, 42, 
9. Yavteshwar, 43, 
10, Parali. 44, 
11. Khadgaon, 45, 
12. Mahagaon, 46. 
13, Borkhal, 47. 
14, Arale. 48, 
15. Pathakhal, 
16. Degaon Craft shed. 49, 
17, Khed Craft shed. 50, 
18. Medha, 51. 
19. Kuda, 52, 
20. Wagheshwar. 53, 
21, Sawali, 54, 
92, Mahabaleshwar, 55. 
23, Malharpeth, 56. 
24, Shindewadi, 57, 
23. Saswad, 58, 
86. Ranand. 59, 
27, Dangarewadi, 60. 
28, Varkute Malavadi. 61, 
29, Rahimatpur. 62, 
80, Zarewadi, 63. 
81, Chanchali, 64, 
82. Dhumalwadi. 65. 
83. Bhadale. 
Jj, Pilani, 9. 
2, Wanwaswadi. 10. 
8, Karanwadi, 11 
4, Mulikwadi, 12, 
5, Nune, 18, 
6. Akhade, 14, 
7. Raigaon. 15. 
8. Bhanang. 16, 


Vi 5730-600 


Shirambe, 
Apshinge. 
Ghandibeswadi, 
Dughi, 
Pargaon, 
Chitali, 
Belawade. 
Ranshingwadi, 
Mayani, 
Wakalwadi, 
Chorade. 
Bhurkawadi. 
Garalewadi, 
Vethane, 
Craft shed Kaledhon and Khat- 
gun, 
Hanmantwadi, 
Koparde Haveli, 
Bhavanwadi. 
Karve, 
Jakhinwadi. 
Nune. 
Kalambe, 
Surul, 
Jalgewadi, 
Derwan, 
Murud, 
Shedgewadi. 
Helwak, 
Rhine, 
Shivadeshwar. 
Riswad. 
Kadoli. 


Belawade, 
Morawale, 
Bhekwadi, 
Bhilar, 
Gadvewadi, 
Rautwadi, 
Kondawale Bk, 
Malatpur, 


Ayurvedic 
dispensaries, 


Boarding Houses. 


Ferries, 


Local Buildings 
under construc- 


Wells, 
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Renawale, 
Golegaon, 

Jor. 

Tathawade, 
Andrul, 

Adarki. 
Nimbore. 

Bibi, 

Nandal. 
Mahimangad. 
Pachwad, 
Ugalewadi, 
Dhamani, 
Pimpari. 
Palashi. 
Gayadaryachiwadi, 
Khandyachiwadi, 
Kaswarwadi, 
Injbav. 
Gayadare. 
Mogarale, 
Diwad, 
Hastanapur, 
Khutbav. 
Amalewadi, 
Sitabai, 
Shedagewadi, 
Shindi Kh. 
Kukudwadi Harijan, 
Kulkajal, 
Palwan. 
Kukudwad, 
Danewadi, 
Zarewadi. 
Katewadi. 
Hasewadi, 
Golewadi, 
Dhumalwadi, 
Koregaon Harijan, 
Chimangaon Varijan, 
Dhumalwadi. 
Bhakarwadi, 
Hulewadi. 


Tadawale S. Wagholi, 


Bargewadi. 
Ambavade, 


Water Station, Ram Mandir. 


Water Station. 
Padali Harijan, 
Khamkarwadi. 
Wagholi. 
Khadkhadwadi. 
Ekambe, 
Kokarale. 
Charade, 
Shirsawadi. 
Diskal, 
Gurasale, 


Nawalewadi (Lalgun), 


Nayakachiwadi. 
Vadi Ranshigwadi., 
Landewadi., 
Dhondewadi. 
Khatwal. 

Kumathe Harijan, 
Suryachiwadi. 


147, 


Khatay Harijan. 
Pachwad, Harijan. 
Gosawyachiwadi. 
Garalewadi, 
Ghorade Matang. 
Varud Charmakar, 
Shenawadi, 
Katakarwadi., 
Holichagaon, 
Trimali, 

Bombale. 
Shinganwadi. 
Tadawale Harijan. 
Ghogaon Harijan. 
Shelkewadi. 
Vadgaon T, Umbraj. 
Yelgaon Harijan. 
Kale, 
Salshirambe. 
Gotewadi. 
Ganeshwadi, 
Ghogaon, 
Maskarwadi. 
Gowarkarwadi, 
Delewadi. 
Gotewadi., 

Parle. 

Vahagaon, 
Karawadi Harijan. 
Virawade Harijan. 
Supane, 
Sakharwadi. 
Indoli, 

Malkapur, 

Kirpe. 

Naranwadi, 
Shenoli Station. 
Karawadi Harijan, 
Hajarmachi, 
Toraskarwadi, 
Kusrund, 
Naralwadi. 
Goshatwadi. 
Shiwapuri. 
Vekhandwadi. 


Naralwadi Mandrul Kole, 


Sonaichiwadi. 
Tarale near Temple, 
Garjewadi. 
Kokisare, 
Khabalwadi. 
Kalantrewadi. 
Chavanwadi, 
Chalakewadi. 
Kelawadi upper. 
Sakurdi. 
Sitaiwadi. 
Galamewadi., 
Gayamukhwadi, 
Konjawade, 


Asawalewadi (Diwashi), 


Diwashi Harijan. 
Dhanagarwadi, 
Wanzoli, 
Bagalwadi, 


Sup co bom 


Serial 
No, 


1 


~ 
* 


SO G0 NI OUR Co Do 


33, 


36. 
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Saigaon, 6. Vikhale, 
Bhivadi, 7. Goregaon, 
Karhar, 8. Pargaon. 
Naharwadi. 9. Unchithane, 
Bhadale. 
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List or RoOaAps IN-CHARGE OF SATARA ZILLA PARISHAD, 


Name of road, 


2 3 


Mileage, 


Talukas through 
which the road 
passes, 


MAJOR DISTRICT ROADS (Ex-D. L. B, ROADS). 


Satara-Tasgaon Road. Sec, I, II, III. 29°25 
Medha-Panchwad Road 11-28 
Koregaon-Rahimatpur Road ae 8-18 
Koregaon-Deur Road + 10-50 
Rahimatpur-Targaon Road aA 7/00 
Pimpoda-Sonke-Salishi Road is 7-00 
Umbraj-Indoli-Pal_ Road its 9-05 
Vang Valley Road, Sec. I, II te 24-00 
Vaduj-Katarkhatav Road és 5-20 
Vaduj-Pusegaon Road 12-00 
Pusesavali-Shingnapur Read, Sec. I 37-00 
and II, 
Aundh-Gopuj Road f. 2-55 
Vita~Pusesavali Road ah 5-62 
Shingnapur-Natepute Road as 1-25 
Dahiwadi-Gondawale Road fe 3:50 
Mhaswad-Shingnapur Road 13-00 
Phaltan-Mogarale Road 11-00 


Wai-Panchwad Road be: 6°75 


Khandala-Lonad Road 13-00 
Total 217-58) 
Roads transferred Gest Ex-P. W.D. 
Satara-Shendre Road = 4-00 
Satara-Mahabaleshwar Road, Sec. 28-34 
I, I. 
Old Poona Road 22-60 
Malharpeth-Pandharpur Road. Sec. 53-00 
WW, Wi, Iv, 
Karad-Tasgaon Road he 3-00 
Phaltan-Adarki Road 2 16-40 
Nandoshi-Gopuj Road we 5:00 
Dahiwadi-Mogarale-Phaltan State 12-27 
Border Road. 
Total ~ 144-61 
Satara-Padli Road : a 10-00 ~ 
Kashil-Pal-Tarale Road we 8-00 
Karad-Yelgaon-Mohare-Charan nee 15°40 
Pusesavali-Ogalewadi Road 15-70 
Vaduj-Ambheri Road .. 19-00 
Masur-Helgaon-Pedali-Surli-Rahimat- 12-25 
pur Road, 
Masur-Targaon-Rahimatpur (Masur to 8-00 
Targaon). 
Karad-Dhebewadi Road 16-50 
Patan-Nate-Dhebewadi Road 15-60 


Total 


Satara, 
Katav, 
Wai, Javli. 
Koregaon, 
Koregaon, 
Koregaon. 
Koregaon. 
Karad, 
Karad, Patan, 
Khatav. 
Khatayv. 
Khatav, Man, 


Koregaon, 


Khatav, 
Khatav. 

Man, 

Man, 

Man. 

Phaltan, 

Wai, 

Khandala Peta, 


Satara, 
Satara, Javli, 


Satara, Koregaon 
Khandala peta. 
Man, 


Karad, 
Phaltan. 
Khatav, 
Man, 


Satara, Koregaon, 

Satara, Karad, 
Patan, 

Karad. 

Karad, Khatav. 

Koregaon, Khatav, 

Koregaon, Karad. 


Karad, Koregaon. 


Karad, Patan, 
Patan, 


Bandharas, 


60. 
61, 
62, 
63, 
64, 
65. 
66, 


67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 


71. 
72, 
73. 
74, 


75. 
76. 
78. 
78. 
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Name of road. 


2 


Mileage, 


8 


Talukas through 
which the road 
passes, 


4 


OTHER DIST, ROADS (Ex-D.L.B, Roads). 


Kudal-Panchgani Read as 
Anewadi-Saygaon-Morkhind Road . 
Medha-Valvan Road. 
Koregaon-Shendurjane- Dhadale Road, 
Ond-Yeoti Road 
Dhebewadi-Umarkanchan-Jinti Road. 
Gudhe-Kalegaon Road .. 
Manewadi-Yeoti Road . Sa 
Vaduj-Mhasurne Road .. 
Vardhangad-Mol Road .. é 
Mayani-Mhaswad Road. Sec. I, IT . 
Nidhal-Malvadi Read, Sec. I, JI. 
Kothal-Pass Road 


804 


8-25 
22-66 
11-50 

7°25 


Mhaswad-Shenawadi Road é 
Dahiwadi-Mardi Road , . 
Kambleshwar-Phaltan Road i 
Khandala-Kanheri-Loham. Road... 
FEx-P. W. D. 
Phaltan-Shingnapur Road ie 
Borgaon-Ashinge-Varve Road Hs 
Wathar-Targaon Road .. ae 
Dushere-Kedoli Road - 
Dahiwadi-Malwadi Road hie 


Dahiwadi-Shevari-Ranand Road... 
Total .. 


oe 


et 


Javli, Mahabalesh- 
war Peta, 

Javli. 

Javli, 

Koregaon. 

Karad, 

Patan, 

Patan. 

Patan, Karad. 

Khatav, 

Khatav. 

Khatav, Man, 

Man, Khatav, 

Man, 

Man, 

Man, 

Phaltan. 

Khandala. 


Phaltan, 
Satara. 
Koregaon. 
Karad, 
Man. 
Man, 


Roads transferred from B, and C. Department. 


Satara-Parali Road aon oe 
Patan-Mandure Road .. es 
Garwade-Morgiri Road. . a 


Hol-Sakharwadi Road .. 

Padegaon-Roodi to Sakharwadi Road, 

Gokhii-Gunaware Road . 

Munjewadi- Gunaware-Mathachiwadi- 
Joining Phaltan-Asu Road, 


Phaltan-Asu Road 7 ee 
Jinti-Sakharwadi Road . a 
Murum-Tadavali-Kalaj Road s 


Kambleshwar joining Phaltan- Khunte 
Road, 

Dahiwadi-Malwadi-Budh Road 

Yavteshwar-Valvan (Satara East) . 

Charegaon-Padloshi Road 

Missing link Kudal-Panchgani Road 
(Humagaon to Mahu), 

Wai-Jor Road oe 

Bhuinj-Shiwathar Road ei 

Nisare-Marul Road .. be 

Tarale-Ghot Road. Sec. J, II... 


Total .. 


— 


5°75 
8-00 
11-60 


157-21 


Satara, 
Patan. 
Patan, 
Phaltan, 
Phaltan, 
Phaltan. 
Phaltan, 


Phaltan. 
Phaltan, 
Phaltan. 
Phaltan. 


Man, Khatay, 
Man, Khatav. 
Patan, 

Javli, 


Wai, 

Wai, Satara. 
Patan. 

Patan, 
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Serial Name of road. Mileage, Talukas through 
No, which the road 
passes, 
1 2 3 4 


Village Roads (Ex-P, W. D.). 


1, Nandgaon-Khojewadi-Apshange Road. 6-76 

2, Nagthana-Padali-Murum Road a 3°34 

8. Limb Village Road .. a 1-87 

4, Varye-Dhawadhi Road “ 8-94 

5. Kalamb-Akale-Kanher Road ee 1-87 

6, Cemetary Road ee we 0:75 

7, Gondi approach <@ ae 0-62 

8. Shirwade-Masur Road ae 2-56 

9, Aundh-Kharshinge Road wi 2°50 

10, Aundh-Kuroli Road ss... 2% 1:50 
ll. Aundh-Mulpith Road .. ca 1-50 
12. Phaltan-Nirgudi Road .. oe 5-00 
Total .. 82-21 

Roads transferred from,By-and C. Department. 
13. Jaoli-Arud Road os 2 2-00 


Total 2-00 


Roads from Ex-D. L. B.—Satara Taluka, 


21. Kudeghar-Vadgaon Road a 
22, Ingroalewadi approach Road : 
28, Kondawe approach Road 


1. Budhwar Naka Road .. i. 0-75 
2, Vaduth-Borkhal Road .. <7 2-50 
3. Nisrale approach Road .. qa 2-00 
4, Mahagaon ‘approach Road — 2°50 
5, Valse approach Road .. = 1-00 
G. Majgaon approach Road 1 0:50 
7. Lavanghar approach Road hn 6-00 
8. Varye approach Road .. oa 0-50 
9. Arphal approach Road.. ie 0-50 
10. Songaon approach Road ve 1-00 
11, Mardhe approach Road .. os 50 
12. Hamadbad approach Road ae 50 
13. Tasgaon-Angapur Road . . as 00 
14. Bharatgaon approach Road ae 40 
15, Degaon approach Road , . 00 
16. Chinchaner-Vandan-Nigudi Road .. “00 
17, Nagthana-Saspade Road is “50 
18. Khed approach Road .. % 0 
19. Kumathe-Asangaon Road a 0 
20. Pathkhal approach Road H 

5 
és 0 
24. Kashil approach Road .. ie 0 
25. Parali-Nitral Road ey és 5 
26. Nigadi-Angapur Road .. a 3 
27, Degaon-Kodoli Road... bs 0 
28. Vangal approach Road .. a 


* 


SSMSRAASZRSSSSSae 
Oooo 


29. Kushi approach Road .. . 
30. Nagthana-Sonapur Road 25 


HWW OM OSOOHVYHAYYSHOD 


* 


Total .. 59-00 


Satara. 
Satara, 
Satara, 
Satara. 
Satara, 
Satara, 
Karad. 
Karad, 
Khatav. 
Khatav. 
Khatav. 
Phaltan, 


Phaltan, 


Satara. 
Satara, 
Satara. 
Satara. 
Satara, 
Satara, 
Satara. 
Satara, 
Satara, 
Satara, 
Satara. 
Satara, 
Satara, 
Satara, 
Satara. 
Satara, 
Satara, 
Satara. 
Satara, 
Satara, 
Satara, 
Satara. 
Satara, 
Satara, 
Satara. 
Satara. 
Satara, 
Satara. 
Satara. 
Satara, 


© 90D OUR G9 to po 
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Name of road. 


2 


Koregaon Taluka, 


Koregaon-Bhakarwadi Road 
Sasurve approach Road 
Revadi approach Road 
Koregaon-Lhasurne Road 
Shirambe-Nhavi Road .. 
Pimpode-Karajkhop Road 
Khamkarwadi approach Road 
Palshi approach Road 
Kinhai approach Road . 
Rahimatpur-Surli Road . 
Sonke-Nandwal Road 
Surli-Nagzari Road 
Pimpode-Sonke Road 
Tadawale-Koregaon Road 
Apshing-Rahimatpur Road 
Arvi-Haggri Road 


Shindurjane-Diskal Read 3 via Pandha: ar- 


wadi. 
Kinhai-Chanchali Road , 
Satara-Khed Road 


Targaon Station to Pusesavali Road. 
Rahimatpur-Targaon via Surli Road, 
Ambavade-Samat-Wagholi Road via 


Banwadi Road, 
Sendurjane approach Road 


oogaen: Pa awale Road ip 


Total 


Phaltan Taluka. 


Sangavi approach Road = 


Bibi approach Road 
Mathachiwadi Road 

Tardept Road 

Kapagaon Road 
Pawarwadi-Mharlewadi “Road 


Adarki Budruk-Hingangaon Road cm 


Nirgndi-Girvi Road ae 
Factory-Khamgaon Road 
Jinti-Phadtarwadi Road 

New Phaltan-Asu Road 

Vidani-Sangavi Road .. 
Padali-Nimbodi Road .. 
Jaoli-Karnawadi Road 


Total 


Khandala Peta. 
Ahire-Morve Road a 
Sukhed approach Road .. 
Bhade approach Road .. 
Khandala-Aswali Road .. 
Naygaon-Mandhardeo Road 
Khandala-Harali Road 
Wathar-approach Road .. 


Total 


Mileage, 


ee a ee 


be BO AD et OO bo 
Sowmaoooeeo 
SRSSSss 


Talukas through 
which the road 
passes, 


4 


Koregaon, 
Koregaon, 
Koregaon, 
Koregaon. 
Koregaon, 
Koregaon, 
Koregaon, 
Koregaon, 
Koregaon, 
Koregaon, 
Koregaon, 
Koregaon. 
Koregaon, 
Koregaon, 
Koregaon. 
Koregaon, 
Koregaon, 


Koregaon, 
Koregaon, 
Koregaon. 
Koregaon, 
Koregaon, 


Koregaon. 
Koregaon, 


Phaltan. 
Phaltan, 
Phaltan, 
Phaltan, 
Phaltan, 
Phaltan, 
Phaltan, 
Phaltan, 
Phaltan, 
Phaltan, 
Phaltan, 
Phaltan, 
Phaltan, 
Phaltan, 


Khandala. 
Khandala. 
Khandala, 
Khandala. 
Khandala. 
Khandala, 
Khandala. 
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Serial Name of road, Mileage, Talukas through 
No, which the road 
passes, 
1 2 3 4 
Jaoli Taluka. 
1. Kharashi approach Road 1:75 Javli. 
2, Karandoshi approach Road 0-85 Javli. 
8. Kusumbi approach Road 2-00 Javili. 
4, Wagdare approach Road 1-25 Javli. 
5. Ozare approach Road 0-75 Javli, 
6. Kharshi-Baramure Road. . 0-50 Javli. 
7. Kas approach Road 1-00 Javli, 
8. Songaon-Anewadi Road 5°00 Javli, 
9. Bamnoli approach Road 1-00 Javli, 
10. Uchat approach Road 4:00 Javli. 
ll. Medha-Mahate Road 8-00 Javli, 
12, Rangeghar approach Road 2°25 Javli, 
13, Kurloshi approach Road 2°30 Javli, 
14, Akhade approach Road 0°75 Javli. 
15. Belwade approach Road 2-00 Javli. 
16. Somardi-Bamnoli Road .. 0:75 Javli. 
17. Borgaon approach Road 0-25 Javli. 
18. Dare approach Road 1-00 Javli. 
19. Medha-Gogave Road 7-00 Javli. 
20, Chorambe approach Road 0-35 Javli. 
21. Savali approach Road 0435 Javli. 
22. Kenjal approach Road 0-25 Javii. 
23, Morawale approach Road 0-75 Javli, 
24, Ganje approach Road 2-00 Javli, 
25. Gawadi approach Road 3-00 Javli. 
26. Bhanag approach Road ) 0:35 Javli. 
27, Medha-Alewadi Road ch hats Javli, 
28. Wadha approach Road 5 Dante Javli. 
Total. 44-45 
Mahabaleshwar Peta, 
1. Ambeghar approach Road 0:75 Mahabaleshwar Peta, 
2. Gharatghar approach Road 1-00 Mahabaleshwar Peta, 
8. Bhilar Camp approach Road 0-50 Mahabaleshwar Peta, 
4. Asani-Bhogawali Road 2-00 Mahabaleshwar Peta. 
5. Jawalwadi approach Road 0:30 Mahabaleshwar Peta, 
6, Pancha-Ane-Rajapuri Road 5-00 Mahabaleshwar Peta, 
7. Bhilar Camp-Ghoteghar Road 6-00 Mahabaleshwar Peta, 
8. Pratapgad approach Road 2-00 Mahabaleshwar Peta. 
9. Ranjani approach Road ea 2-00 Mahabaleshwar Peta. 
10, Wadhe-Pratapgad Road as 3:00 Mahabaleshwar: Peta, 
Total .. 22°55 
Man Taluka. 
1, Rajwadi approach Road 38 0-75 Man, 
2. Pangari approach Road . 2-00 Man. 
8. Bhataki approach Road 1-00 Man, 
4, Bidal approach Road 0-75 Man, 
5. Palshi approach Road 2°00 Man, 
6. Dhakani approach Road 4:00 Man, 
7. Divad approach Road 1:00 Man. 
8. Ialbhavi approach Road atk 6-00 Man, 
9. Malwadi-Shirvade Road ae 8-00 Man, 
10, Lodhawade approach Road ice 1-00 Man. 
11, Pulkoti approach Road as 2-00 Man. 
12. Mbhaswad-Dewapur-Lingare Road .. 5-00 Man, 
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Serial Name of road, Mileage, 
No, 
1 2 3 
Man Taluka-—contd. 
13. Mahimangad Road ae 1-00 
14. Vadial-Lodhawade Road or 6-50 
15. Gondawale-Narwane Road = 5-00 
16, Gondawale Bk.-Kirkasal Road i 5-00 
17. Gondawale Kh.-Panand Road He 4-00 
Total .. 50-00 
Karad Taluka, 
1. Malkhed approach Road iC 0-50 
2. Indoli approach Road ‘ 1:00 
3. Gharewadi approach Road a 1-00 
4, Vasantgad-Machi approach Road .. 1-50 
5. Bhoyachiwadi approach Road és 1°85 
6. Narayanwadi approach Road — 45 1-00 
7. Karad-Remtav approach Road 2-00 
8. Karad-Kase approach Road ee 2-00 
9. Karad-Kale approach Road oe 1:12 
10. Parale-Banwadi approach Road ; 1-50 
ll. Sadashivgad approach Road se 6-50 
12. Ving-Kale Road ee 4-00 
13. Supane approach Road “A 1-62 
14, Belwade Kh, Road Li 1-00 
15. Kalgaon approach Road ih 1-25 
16, Goleshwar approach Road T 2°00 
17, Virawade approach Road ne 1-00 
18. Kalwade approach Road 8-50 
19. Bhagatwadi approach Road 2-00 
20. Mbhaskarwadi approach Road 8-00 
21, Kashil-Pal Road 3-00 
22, Khondashi approach Road aa 0:50 
23. Kapil approach Road ts 1-25 
24, Wanarwadi approach Road F 1:00 
25. Pal-Tarale Road “ 4-00 
26. Kole-Potale-Yerawale Road Ae 4-00 
27, Kole-Tambave Road ae 8:00 
28, Surli Road $6 0-50 
29. Ane approach Road ads 2°25 
80. Yerawale approach Road ‘ 1-00 
31. Yeoti approach Road Ag 2-00 
32. Mbhasoli-Shelakewadi Road 3°00 
3. Chore approach Road 2-00 
34. Belwade approach Road a 1-50 
35, Belwade-Sakurde Road eh 2-00 
86. Kale approach Road ee 1-25 
37. Talbid approach Road 2-50 
38. Malkhed-Kasarshirambe Road 2°25 
89. Vasantgad approach Road 1-25 
40. Surli-Kamathi Road 2-00 
41. Karad-Yelgaon via Kale Road : 2°25 
42, Narayanwadi-Atake Road a 2°00 
43, WDushere Road be 2-00 
44. Karve-Kodoli Road oe 1:00 
45 Sadashivgad Rly, Crossing Road .. 0-12 


ee ee 


Total .. 92°21 


Talukas through 
which the road 
passes, 


Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad. 
Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad. 
Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad. 
Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad. 
Karad, 
Karad. 
Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad. 
Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad. 
Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad. 
Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad. 
Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad. 
Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad, 
Karad. 
Karad, 
Karad, 
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Name of road. Mileage, Talukas through 
which the road 
passes. 
2 8 4 
Wai Taluka, 
Udare-Surjapur Road ie 0:75 Wai. 
Degaon approach Road 2-00 Wai. 
Virmade approach Road sa 0:50 Wai. 
Vahagaon approach Road ae 1:50 Wai. 
Vyajawadi approach Road . 2-00 Wai, 
Wai-Dhawali Road ne 4:00 Wai, 
Yeaksar approach Road Se 0-50 Wai, 
Warkhadwadi approach Road eis 0:50 Wai, 
Chindhawadi approach Road es 1°75 Wai. 
Kenjal approach Road a 0:50 Wai. 
Kawathe approach Road an 0°35 Wai, 
Wai-Parkhandi Road ae 2-00 Wai, 
Pasarni approach Road a 3-00 Wai. 
Kikali-Panchwad Road ee 1-50 Wai, 
Kit’s point Road oe? 1-50 Wai, 
Chandak-Kenjul Road oa 2-50 Wai, 
Chikhali approach Road sie 1-50 Wai. 
Bhuinj-Ozare Road = 8-00 Wai. 
Rautwadi-Katangwadi Road a 1-12 Wai. 
Nhali approach Road Ps 0-12 Wai, 
Vele-Hulumb Road am 1-25 Wai. 
Bhiwadi-Gove Road i 1°25 Wai. 
Khanapur approach Road th 1-00 Wai. 
Kikali-Lagalewadi Road he 2-00 Wai, 
Chikhali-Panchagani Road By 1-50 Wai, 
Kanoor-Daryachiwadi Road 1-50 Wai. 
Sultanpur approach Road Wi 0-62 Wai. 
Shendurjane approach Road ral 0-62 Wai, 
Khadaki approach Road rhs 1-00 Wai. 
Abhepuri approach Road ails 1:50 Wai. 
Jaoli-Karnwadi Road i 1-50 Wai, 
Dhom-Abhepuri Road = 1-25 Wai, 
Total” .. 44-08 
Patan, 
Chopadi approach Road Per, 0-75 Patan, 
Mhawashi approach Road on 1-00 Patan. 
Bahule approach Road . 0-50 Patan, 
Shedagewadi approach Road 0:50 Patan, 
Ghanav approach Road 0-75 Patan. 
Vihe approach Road 1-25 Patan, 
Kokisare approach Road 2-50 Patan, 
Dhebewadi-Mandrul Road 0:62 Patan. 
Banpuri approach Road 0-62 Patan. 
Saikade-Kumbhargaon Road 1-50 Patan. 
Dadoli approach Road 8-50 Patan, 
Ambale-Murud Road 4-00 Patan. 
Walmili approach Road 2-25 Patan, 
Kumbhargaon approach Road 1-50 Patan, 
Murud-Maloshi Road 2-00 Patan, 
Mendh-Retharewadi Road 1-50 Patan. 
Jinti-Sattar Road ba 3-00 Patan. 
Sangwad approach Road ox 1-00 Patan. 
Charegaon-Padloshi Road ne 9-00 Patan. 
Urul-Thomase Road ah 1-50 Patan, 
Bhoroshi-Marloshi Road es 2-50 Patan, 
Sangwad approach Garwadi side .. 1-00 Patan. 
Nisare approach Road 4 0-50 Patan. 


General 
Remarks, 
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Serial Name of road, Mileage, Talukas through 
No, which the road 
passes, 
1 2 8 4 
24, Sherigarwadi approach Road : 1-25 Patan, 
25. Patan-Mandure Road i 9-25 Patan, 
26. Nawadi approach Road Pe 0-50 Patan, 
27. Nisare-Parul Road re 2-50 Patan, 
98. Saspade-Konjawade Road 3:00 Patan. 
29. Manewadi-Yeoti Road 6:00 Patan, 
80. Kumbhargaon-Galmewadi Road 2-50 Patan, 
81. Sambur-Salwe Road 3:00 Patan, 
32, Dhebewadi-Kumbhargaon Road 4:75 Patan, 
33. Gudhe (Harijan) Road 0-50 Patan. 
84, Manewadi-Kalantrawadi Road 1-50 Patan. 
35. Dhebewadi-Maldare-Khale Road 8-00 Patan, 
36. Jadhavwadi approach Road 1-25 Patan, 
87. Gudhe approach Road 0:25 Patan, 
88. Urul-Majagaon Road : 3-00 Patan, 
89, Kalewadi-Kolewadi approach Road , 0-50 Patan, 
40. Bacholi approach Road Bed 
41, Mandrul-Kole Road eo 0:63 Patan, 
42, Mahind approach Road a 0:37 Patan, 
43, Kumbhargaon approach Road = 0-50 Patan, 
Total... 86-99 
Khatav Taluka, 
1. Palasgaon approach Road 2-00 Khatav, 
2. Banpuri approach Road 1-00 Khatav, 
8. Khatav Feeder Both side 1-25 Khatav., 
4, Kharshinge approach Road 1:50 Khatav. 
5. Nimsod approach Road 2-50 Khatav, 
6. Holichagaon-Mhasurne | Road 8-00 Khatav, 
7. Visapur Road 8-00 Khatav, 
8. Jakhangaon approach Road 8-00 Khatav. 
9. Rawalvadi-Ramoshiwadi Road 1-85 Khatav, 
10. Kalambi Nagzari Road 2-00 Khatav, 
Il. Chitali approach Mayani side 0:75 Khatav, 
12, Khatgun approach Road 1:00 Khatav. 
18. Chitali approach Mhasurne side 2°25 Khatav, 
14, Unchithane approach Road 0-25 Khatav, 
15, Jakhangaon-Khatav Road ae 3°75 Khatav, 
16. Pusesavali-Yeliv Road oe 2:50 Khatav, 
17. Palshi approach Road 0°35 Khatav. 
18. Kaledhon approach Road se 2-00 Khatav. 
19. Khatgun-Gakhangaon Road aes 2-25 Khatav, 
20. Chitali-Mahuli Road ae 3-00 Khatav. 
Total .. 38°45 


Total of all Village Roads 558-01 miles, 


One of the main objects of establishing Zilla Parishad is to bring about all- 
sided development of rural areas. The Works Department has its own role 
to play in this respect. 


The following items are given prime importance in the development work 
undertaken by the Works Department :— 
(1) School buildings, 
(2) Water Supply. 
(3) Digging of wells. 
(4) Communications. 
(5) Industries, 
(6) Agriculture, 
The provision of school buildings is absolutely necessary for expansion of 
Primary education and the construction of school buildings is being executed 
by Works Department, As regards facilities in Public Health, many works under 
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Public Health ie, drinking water wells, piped water supply schemes, are also 
executed by Works Department. 

In order to increase agricultural productivity small Bandhara works are 
necessary so that, the agriculturists may not be required to depend entirely upon 
uncertain rains. Works Department under the Zilla Parishad intends to concen- 
trate all its attention on Bandhara works which will irrigate lands upto 250 acres, 
The role of roads is very important as far as development is concerned. Better 
roads (communications) will not only increase the efficiency of transport but 
also link villages with towns and cities. Agricultural and Industrial out-put 
will find market if good roads are available. The villages situated in the heart 
of hills and on the banks of rivers seldom come in contact with other villages 
and cities, which are fully or partially developed. This difficulty will be solved 
if the roads are improved. Taking into consideration the above facts the Works 
Department under the Zilla Parishad has formulated the programme comprising 
new constructions of roads and bridges, etc. In addition to this the Works 
Department, is directing its attention to the maintenance of roads which are 
under construction and which are already in use. 


The Works Department has also taken in hand the work of maintaining 
Dharmashalas, Inspection Bungalows, etc., with a view to provide accommo- 
dation to travellers. 


Yn short it can be stated that the Works Department is playing an important 
role in all fields of Development of the district. 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT. 
The grag ocr iar description and classification of Satara district is 
discussed in details in chapter I. 


Considering the total rain-fall, climatic conditions, soi] types, acreages 
under different crops and the limitations of irrigation facilities, the branch of the 
Agriculture Department in this district has to aim at additional production, of 
food and non-food crops of this district, by the use ‘of improved seeds, supply 
of fertilisers, improved methods of agriculture, exploitation of available irriga- 
tion resources, and crop-protection measures. For this, free advice is given 
to the average cultivator through the agency of the Block staff. The supplies 
of suitable improved strains to the registered seed prowers are also made 
which brings about an increase in the yield of crops by 12 to 15 per cent. 
It is an established fact that adequate use of nitrogenised and phosphatic 
fertilisers increase crop yield, which can be further increased by 50 per cent. 
if irrigation facilities are available. Timely supply of such fertilisers is mado 
to the cultivators through the different sschemes.. The supplies are effected 
through the co-operative societies. The improved’ methods of agriculture do 
contribute to increased production. Dummy demonstrations are organised to 
acquaint the cultivators with new methods and their beneficial results. 


The schemes, which were carried out by the Agricultural Branch, in t 
district before Ist May, 1962: 4 ‘ meee ee 


There are 9 Taluka Seed Multiplication Farms in the district, out of which 
8 Taluka Seed Multiplication Farms were established before Ist May, 1962. 
Acquisition proceedings of the remaining Seed Farms are in progress. The 
object of the seed farms is to multiply and supply improved seeds to the 
registered seed growers, The seed farms should also serve the purpose of 
ideal farms, so that the neighbouring cultivators can adopt similar improved 
practices of agriculture, 


The location and acreage covered under seed farms are as under :— 


Name of Seed Farm. Taluka. Areas. 
AL og. 

(1) Shirval me Peta Khandala bed 35 Og 
(2) Medha Re Jaoli isi 23 36 
(3) Palashi $M Koregaon i 23. 00 
(4) Dahiwadi - Man us 27 03 
(5) Kadegaon sci Wai Js 27 02 
(6) Saidapur --  Karad is 32 05 
(7) Kalol ae Patan i 42 30 


(8) Kashil dete Satara 5% 24 38 


AGRICULTURE 
DEPARTMENT, 


Schemes of 

Agricultural 
Branch, 

Taluka Seed 
Farms, 


Blasting Scheme. 


Fertilisers and 
Manures. 


Plant Protection. 
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On 14th July 1962, the possession of the Taluka Seed Multiplication Farm, 
Vaduj, was taken by private negotiation and the seed farm was started. 
The working of the Taluka Seed Multiplication Farms is as under :— 


(1) Agricultural Officer in the Ist grade at the District Head-quarters, 
supervises the work under the instructions of the District Agricultural 
Officer, Satara—one post. 

(2) Agricultural Supervisors, I/c, Shirval and Kaloli Farms—2_ posts. 


(3) Agricultural Assistants, I/c, remaining seed farms—6 posts. 


Taluka Godown Scheme.-Only two taluka godowns one each at Satara and 
Fatan have been completed. In the case of remaining talukas proposals for 
consideration and acquisition of lands have already been sent to the Collector 
of Satara, 


Expenditure and Receipts—There were 27 schemes in operation under _the 
control of District Agricultural Officer, Satara prior to the formation of Zilla 
Parishad. The total annual expenditure for operating these schemes during 
1961-62 was Rs. 7,13,077. 


An amount of Rs. 1,28,137 was given to the cultivators as loan under the 
Horticultural Development Scheme. The receipts realised for the year 1961-62 
were Rs, 74,962. 

Oilseed Scheme—In this district, area under groundnut crop is 1,47,208 
acres. Groundnut is the cash crop of this district. Therefore, the scheme 
of multiplication and distribution, was started in the year 1958-59, to increase 
the production of oilseeds. ;This~scheme includes the supply of improved 
strain of groundnut inaimely Karad 4-11. This strain is superior to local seed 
of groundnut having 17 percent. higher yield than the local one, with 
75 per cent. of the shelling and 48-9 per cent. of oil. The scheme is sponsored 
partly by Central Government and) partly by State Government with equal 
proportion of funds. 


There are limitations of canal irrigation in this district. Therefore, to 
increase the irrigated area, it is necessary to make the maximum use of under- 
ground water drawn by means of a well. To deepen the wells, it is necessary to 
remove hard or soft rock, i¢., the layer of deccan trap, which is generally 
found in the well. This involves lot of time by indigenous methods, There- 
fore, by use of drills the-holes are taken and explosives are used for blasting, 
for which the Department of Agriculture has launched a scheme of blasting. 


Fertilisers and_varietaltrials, oncultivator's field~—The scheme was started 
in the year 1960-61, The object’ of the scheme is to determine the 
improved strains and suitable doses of fertilisers. The crops included in the 
scheme are (1) Groundnut K-4-11 and (2) Kharif Jowar-Shenoli 4-5. 


Crop Competitions—The village-wise, taluka-wise and District and State 
Jevel crop competitions are being arranged for paddy, bajri, kharif and rabt 
jowar, potatoes and wheat in the district, from the year 1959-60 with a view 
to create a spirit of competition for increasing production. A farmer of 
Khatgun, taluka Khatav of this district produced 78% B. Mds. of rabi jowar in 
an acre and won the State level prize of Rs. 2,000 during 1959-60, Another 
farmer of Mohot, taluka Jaoli produced 149 B, Mds. of paddy in an acre and 
won the shield kept by Dharamsi Morarji Chemical Co. Ltd., Bombay. 


In order to fulfil the cultivators’ demand for fertilisers, the District Agricul- 
tural Officer acts as a consignee of the commodity, Every year the demand 
for fertilisers js assessed and the supply is regulated through three wholesale 
agencies. These wholesale agencies distribute the fertilisers to the co-opera- 
tive societies for further distribution to the cultivators. Other fertilisers are 
also supplied to the remaining crops as per requirement. The average supply 
made for this district is ahout 5,000 tons of Nitrogenous fertilisers. 


During the year -1961-62, 150 compression-sprayers and 150 ro ‘ 
were distributed to the cultivators at the 50 mt cea subsidy, enc 
of plant protection appliances were held at the taluka places. Agricultural 
and cattle shows were also arranged . The appliances have been provided on 
hire to the cultivators, which include hand dusters and sprayers and power 
dusters and power sprayers. One mobile squad was formed for preventive 
and curative measures against the swarming attacks of locusts. : 
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In this district, village-wise, taluka-wise and district level farmers’ unions 
we been established, Total number of farmers’ unions is 1,094. These are 
yn-official bodies and are meant to push up the varioux departmental develop- 
vent programmes in the district by propaganda. 


With a view to acquaint the cultivators with the improved technique of 
wming, cultivating, etc., the Agricultural Demonstration Centres are arranged 
1 the district. They serve as a model for the cultivators in the nearby area. 
‘here are 13 demonstration centres functioning in this district. 


There is acute problem of supply of farm yard manure or compost for 
ultivation of crops due to increased area under irrigation and intensive 
ultivation. The need for such types of manure can ke satisfied by growing 
rops for green manure like sannhemp, dhencya, sesbeni, etc. During 1961-62 
de 1962-63, 714 B. Mds, and 1,260 B, Mds, respectively, of sannhemp secd 
‘as distributed. 


It is advisable to have one pit of compost for one acre of irrigated area and 
ne pit for three acres of dry area. During 1961-62, 2,442 town compost pits 
nd 1,263 rural compost pits were dug and filled in. 


Two blocks (namely, Satara-Jaoli and Karad-Patan) each covering 
.0,000 acres, under paddy crop, have been taken up for growing paddy by 
apanese Method of paddy cultivation. The cultivators are being supplied 
vith improved seeds, fertilisess and financialassistance to cover entire area 
f paddy under Japanese Method. 


With a view to increase the production: of important crops in the district, 
t campaign for covering the area under improved methods of growing kharif 
md rabi crops was started in the year 1959, The crops included in the 
campaign are (1) paddy, (2) Kharif\ Jowar, (3) bajri, (4) groundnut, 
‘5) cotton, (6) rabi fowar and (7) wheat. 


With a view to increase the area under jowar crop by Poona method, 
1 Jowar Pilot scheme has been taken ina compact block consisting of 
{6 villages in Karad Taluka of this district, The coverave last year, under the 
scheme was 11,586 acres for kharif and tabi season as against the target of 
10,000 acres for the district. 


For construction of new wells and for repairsto;old ones, tagai is granted 
‘o the cultivators through the Land Mortgage Bank and subsidy is given at the 
‘ate of 25 per cent, for construction of new wells. During the last year, 
Pa ee of loan of Rs, 27,89,400 was distributed to cultivators for 
, wells: 


For purchase of oil engines and pumping sets the tagai loans are granted 
through the Land Mortgage Bank and subsidy is given at the rate of 25 per 
cent,, the maximum amount of subsidy being Rs. 1,000. 


The scheme has been started from July 1060, A target of 400 feet boring 
work was attained by the Department of Agriculture. In all 5 boring machines 
are working in the district, 


Split up of the scheme between the Zilla Parishad and the State Section :~ 


Out of the schemes mentioned above which were under the control of the 
District Agricultural Officer, Satara, before Ist May 1962, the following 
schemes are retained with the State Section of the Department of Agriculture. 

(1) Fertilisers and varietal trials on cultivator’s field. 
(2) Blasting of wells: 
The following schemes are likely to be transferred, viz.:— 
(1) Oil Seed Scheme. 
(2) Taluka Seed Multiplication Farms. 
The Government orders in this respect have been received. 


Farmers’ unions, 


Agricultural 
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Efforts are made withthe co-operationof the Village Farmers’ Union 
at village level to cover the maximum area under improved seeds. Improves 
seeds are supplied by the Taluka Seed Multiplication farms. The  suitabli 
strains of improved seeds are determined by Jaying out the trials on th 
cultivators’ fields and on Taluka Seed Multiplication farms. The response fo 
the well construction scheme is very satisfactory from all the parts of the distric: 
and especially from famine stricken areas. The cultivators of this  distric’ 
have become fertiliser minded, as the results of the use of fertilisers are 
immediate and conspicuous. This indicates that the acceleration of develop. 
ment has started in right earnest with hopes of success in development ‘ol 
agriculture. 


In addition to the schemes already sanctioned under Zilla Parishad fos 
the current year, it is intended to undertake the following special activities, 


In all 31,000 acres are scheduled to be dusted with B. H. C. 10 per cent: 
and sulphur against Aphids and Tika. 


The programme of country mango grafting is scheduled to be taken on 
about 1,000 trees in this district in Patan, Jaoli, Wai, and Satara talukas. 


A five year plan to cover an area of 3,000 acres has been prepared under 
Cashewnut Development scheme for the western parts of the district. This 
year about 200 acres will be covered in Fatan Taluka. 


To supply seedlings and grafts of fruit crops a district Horticultural Nursery 
is scheduled to be established on the site of Pratapsinh High School, Efforts 
will be made each year to cover an area of 150 acres under fruit crops. 


ANIMAL Huspanpry SEctTION. 


The work regarding treatment of sick animals, vaccination of animals 
against various diseases of livestock and breeding of unimals is being carried 
out by the Animal Husbandry Section in the district. There are 12 Veterinary 
Dispensaries and 14 Veterinary Aid Centres in the district. In addition to these 
there are 12 Veterinary Aid Centres opened by various Development Block 
in the district’ The work regarding treatment of animals against the different 
diseases as well as vaccinations is being carried out by the Veterinary Officers 
and Stockmen working sat)theses Veterinary Institutes. 


The work regarding breeding of pure animals is carried out at the Premium 
Bull Centre, Cogave. Also the work regarding breeding of animals hy natural 
service is carried out through premium bulls supplied under  varjous 
schemes of livestock activities. There are 121 premium bulls and 262 premium 
cows supplied for the purpose of improvement of pnre breed and for upgrading 
of local breed in the district. Similarly the work of breeding of animals 
is done by artificial insemination. This work is done at the five artificial 
insemination sub-centres attached to the dispensaries. The work regarding 
improvement of sheep is carried out at the Sheep and Wool Extension Centres in 
the district, Poultry development activities are carried out in the district by 
supplying pure birds, 


All the above activities are controlled and supervised by the District Animal 
Husbandry Officer, Satara, The Livestock activities are specially supervised 
by the Agricultural Officer, I/C Cattle Breeding, Satara, and by the Agricul- 
tural Assistant under him. : 


The staff of the office of the District Animal Husbandry Officer, Satara, 
consisting of one Agricultural Officer, one District Animal Husbandry Officer 
and others, has been transferred and allotted to Zilla Parishad from Ist May 
1962, along with the previous designations and pay scales. The twelve 
Veterinary Dispensaries mentioned below, functioning prior to 1st May 
1962, are allotted to the Zilla Parishad ;~ 


(1) Satara, (2) Medha, (3) Vaduj, (4) Rahimatpur, (5) Wai, 
(6) Mhaswad, (7) Lonand (8) Phaltan, (9) Nagthana, (10) Karad, 
(11) Patan and (12) Mahabaleshwar. 
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Prior to Ist May 1962, the dispensaries except at Nagthana and Mahabalesh- 
aa a euained by the Ex-District Local Board now merged with the 
‘Zilla Parishad. 


The following 14 Veterinary Aid Centres are also transferred to Zilla 
Parishad, 


(1) Parali, (2) Vaduth, (3) Kumathe, (4) Nandgaon, (5) Ahire, 
(6) Shirwal, (7) Umbraj, (8) Shenoli, (9) Ond, (10) Masur, (11) Tarale, 
(12) Dhebewadi, (13) Asgaon and (14) Bhuinj. 

Similarly, Premium Bull Centre, Gogave and Sheep and Wool Extension 
Centres, Dahiwadi and Mayani are transferred to Zilla Parishad. Veterinary 
officers, stockmen, and attendants, who were at the above Veterinary Institutes 
are also allotted to the Zilla Parishad from Ist May 1962. 

The compounders, dressers and attendants working at the former District 
Local Board Dispensaries have been allotted to Zilla Parishad. 

The staff at the District Artificial Insemination Centre, Satara, has been 
recently allotted and transferred to the Zilla Parishad. 

Prior to Ist May 1962, 8 Veterinary Aid Centres, were opened by the 
Development Blocks, viz. Koregaon, Jaoli and Mahabaleshwar ball Ist Stage 
Blocks) and the same have continued functioning under the Zilla Parishad. 
Recently four Veterinary Aid Centres have been started in Khatav Block. 
Similarly, separate Extension Officers for Animal Husbandry are working in the 
Development Blocks at Satara, Koregaon and Khandala. 


Powers exercised by the District Animal, Husbandry, Officer, Satara, prior to Powers, Duties, 
Ist May 1962 were as follows :— etc: 
(1) To transfer all subordinate stafl in the district, lower in rank than 
agricultural assistants like stockmen jand compounders within the district. 
(2) To inspect all the veterinary institutes. 
(3) To check the work done by the Field-Staff. 
(4) To purchase bulls, cows, etc., for the various schemes of livestock 
activities. 

The Animal Husbandry section has been completely merged in Zilla Parishad 
with effect from Ist May 1962 due to formation of Zilla Parishad and hence 
most of the above powers are not exercised by the District Animal Husbandry 
Officer, Satara, the head of the department now being District Agricultural 
Officer, Satara. 

ris following powers are now exercised by the District Animal Husbandry 
Officer :— 

(1) To sanction all kinds of indents of technical nature. 

(2) To purchase bulls and cows, 

(3) To grant maintenance charges for premium bulls, 
The District Animal Husbandry Officer :— 

(1) Carries out inspection of all veterinary institutcs in the district. 

(2) Inspects premium bulls, cows, etc., supplied under various schemes 
in the district. 

(3) Attends cattle fairs and shows held in the district and _ selects 
premium bulls for awarding prizes etc, 

(4) Effects purchases of premium bulls and premium cows and gives 
technical guidance in this respect. 


The veterinary officer :— 
(1) Carries out post-mortem examination and issues necessary certificates, 


(2) Carries out treatment and vaccination of animals at the dispensary 
and also while on tour in the area within his jurisdiction, 

(3) Inspects livestock activities in his jurisdiction, 

(4) Issues fitness certificates for animals for whom maintenance charges 
and subsidy are granted. 

(3) Attends outbreaks of diseases. 
The stockman does the same duties as above except holding of post-mortem 

exeminations and attending to complicated diseases, issue of certificate, ete. 
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Education 
Department. 
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The following schemes are implemented by the Animal Husbandry 
Department :-— 


Veterinary Aid--Under this scheme Veterinary Dispensaries and _Aid 
Centres are opened. There are 12 Veterinary Dispensaries and 26 Veterinary 
Aid Centres in the district. During the year, 1961-62, 50,551 veterinary cases 
were treated and 5,709 castrations were carried out. Also 2,42,166 animals 
and poultry birds were vaccinated. 

From April, 1962 onwards 16,179 cases were treated, 257 animals were 
castrated and 1,183,140 vaccinations were carried out. 

Scheme for opening of Premium Bull Centres in Non-scheduled areas. 
There is one Premium Bull Centre opened by Government at Gogave. Two 
bulls are kept at this centre and they are of the Dangi breed. The advantage 
of this centre is being taken by the cultivators of Jaoli Taluka. 

Scheme for artificial insemination in Cattle.—There are five artificial insemina- 
tion sub-centres, viz. at Wai, Karad, Patan, Phaltan and Lonand. These centres 
are attached to respective dispensaries and the work is done by the normal 
staff. The breeding of animals is done by artificial insemination. 

Scheme for extensive work in livestock improvement—Under this scheme 
there are 7 supplementary cattle breeding centres in the district, Each 
centre covers 5 villages. In all, there are 30 bulls and 180 premium cows 
located in the areas covered by these centres. 

Sheep and Wool Extension Centres—The work regarding rearing of rams 
and up-grading of local breeds is carried out at these centres. 

District Premium Bull Schenie—This is a Third Five-Year Plan Scheme. 
Under this scheme there are 90-premium bulls placed at various places in 
the district. 

Comprehensive Scheme ae Construction of Buildings for Veterinary Dispen- 
saries in the District—Under this scheme, 4 Veterinary dispensaries have been 
sanctioned at Kndal, Panchgani, Patan and Dahiwadi, out of which the work of 
construction of buildings’ for veterinary dispensary at Dahiwadi is completed, 
This scheme was implemented by the Executive Engineer, Satara and will now 
continue under the Zilla Parishad. The scheme is included under the Third 
Five-Year Plan. 

One veterinary dispensary at Koregaon will be shortly opened by the Zilla 
Parishad through Block funds. The following two Plan Schemes are yet to be 
implemented :— 


1. Establishment of District Veterinary Polyclinic, and 

2, Supplementary’ Breeding’ Centre and organisation of Breeders’ 
Society, 
The above two plan schemes are district level schemes. 


Works and Schemes which are retained by the State Government Depart- 
ment.—The following two schemes have been retained by the Animal Husbandry 
Department, 


1. Immunisation scheme. 
2. Key village scheme. 


_ The work regarding construction of buildings for the district artificial 
insemination centre and poultry breeding centre, Satara, is in progress, This 
ohare ne fom grate Pa da lal to the Zilla Parishad, All the schemes 
will be functioning smoothly in Zilla Parishad and it i y 

work will be done in future, ey nee RrenRcan ay gions 


EpucaTion DEPARTMENT. 


Perea = Paine of = ca taka education was under the jurisdiction 
of the State Government and the Director of Educati ‘ 
Department at the State level. ene Cee ree ne 


Central Government schemes and the State Government policies regarding 
education were executed at the district level by the Government Inspectorate 
in the district. The District Inspectorate consisted of one Educational Inspector 
of Class I Grade, one Deputy Educational Inspector of Class-II grade and 
84 Assistant Deputy Educationa] Inspectors. All educational institutions in the 
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district were under the control of the Educational Inspector. To facilitate the 
administration of primary education, District School Boards were entrusted with 
the work of primary education. Secondary schools, primary training colleges 
and other technical and professional institutions were directly under the control 
of the Educational Inspector. The Inspector and his Deputies visited and 
inspected these institutions and recommended grants-in-aid. Besides this, the 
responsibility of the control of the primary education also partly rested with 
the Educational Inspector, as he was empowered to have general supervision 
over the administration of the schools. 


The District School Board which is now a defunct body was composed of 
a Chairman, a Vice-chairman, and 14 other elected and nominated members, 
The Administrative Officer, who worked as the ex-officio Secretary of the body, 
was the representative of the State Government to guide the Board on Govern- 
ment policies in respect of educational matters, He executed the programmes 
chalked out by the Board for Primary Education in consultation with the Staff 
Selection Committee, a statutory body under the Primary Education Act, 1947, 
Teachers were interviewed, selected and appointed by him in accordance with 
the rules prescribed by the State Government. He had the administrative 
control over the primary schools, and transferred, promoted and deputed 
teachers for further training in consultation with the Staff Selection Committee. 
He was assisted by four Assistant Administrative Officers and two Supervisors 
in his work, , 

The acadeinic side of primary schools was supervised and controlled by the 
Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors Working under the control of the 
Educational Inspector who visited and=inspected the primary schools, They 
recommended cases for opening of primary. schools, grants to primary schools, 
etc, through the Deputy Educational Inspector who was their immediate superior 
on the staff of the Educational Inspector. Besides this, he performed 
several other duties for the promotion of primary education. 


This was in brief, the picture of the administrative set-up with the powers 
and duties of the functionaries of the Education’ Department, 


With the advent of the Zilla Parishad, Education on transfer, continues to 
function as one of the major and important Departments cf the Zilla 
Parishad, There have been noticeable changes. in, the organisational pattern of 
the staff. With the formation of, Zilla Parishad, the previous bodies like the 
District School Board, the District: Building Coinmittee, the Social Education 
Committee of the District Development Board and other Committees and sub- 
committees have automatically been abolished and their property transferred to 
the Zilla Parishad. 


The powers and Duties of the Educational Inspector remain much more the 
same. He is to act, hereafter, as the Secretary of the Education Committee of 
Satara Zilla Parishad, Satara, With the policy of decentralisation, a portion of 
the work formerly done by the Administrative Officer, District School Board 
has been transferred to the Block Development Officers of the Panchayat Samitis, 
and these are helped by the Assistant District Educational Inspectors. Bulk 
of the work regarding primary education still remains with the district level. 
The retired Assistant Administrative Officers and the Supervisors working under 
the Administrative Officer, District School Board, have also been absorbed in 
the Zilla Parishad and have been allocated to Panchayat Samitis to work as 
Assistant District Educational Inspectors at the taluka level. 

The statistics pertaining tu primary and secondary education which follow will 
give a picture of the educational development in the district. Information 
regarding Education of Backward Classes Scheme, Gram  Shikshan Mohim, 
Scouting and Bhoodan and educational organisations in the district is given 
in section IX, : 


Villages with schools a ee es 1,008 
Towns with schools ing oe Sos 15 
Villages without schools cs os re 144 

Primary schools for boys :— 
Under the Zilla Parishad ae a a 1,807 
Private aided schools ae “3 ie 110 
Private un-aided schools 2 ee at 17 
Total .. 1,484 
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Primary schools for girls :~ 


Under the Zilla Parishad Pas 2 es 32 
Private aided schools as se oe 2 
Private un-aided schools es a ate Nil 
Total .. 84 
Senior basic schools for boys ee A vi 264 
Senior basic schools for girls ae a as J 
Total .. ~ 265 
Junior basic schools for boys a 33 sve 8 
Junior basic schools for girls - iu a Nil 
Total .. - 8 7 
Single-teacher basic schools for boys 5 a 40 
Single-teacher basic schools for girls ee on Nil 
Total .. 40 
Single-teacher ordinary schools for boys aie a 586 
Single-teacher ordinary schools for girls Se ied 2 
Total .. 588 
Middle schools for boys eS ia ~ 993 = 
Middle schools for girls “e a Ke 30 
Total .. 423 
Other primary schools for boys... a ie i. 143 
Other primary schools for girls —.. iz 38 1 
Total .. 144 


Urdu schools :— 


for boys ea ran ‘ee 23 
for girls aie Sa ie 8 
Total .. 26 
Schools according to basic craft :— 
1, Spinning and weaving a a ai 66 
2. Agriculture a6 oe ona 209 
8. Wood-work is a sn 83 
4, Wool spinning 4 sy ae 5 
Total .. 313 
Gat schools and a ate 163 
Peripatetic schools a oi ‘s 20 
Central schools is oe sh 1 
Pupils in primary schools ;~ 
Boys oe. ee -- 1,483,366 
Girls a Ae cs 81,010 


eee me we rae 
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Backward Class Pupils: 


Scheduled. Scheduled. Others. Total. 
Castes. Tribes. 
Boys ‘ 15,621 112 6,501 22,234 
Girls 7,868 15 2,839 10,722 
Total 23,489 127 9,340 32,956 
Teachers under the Zilla Parishad; 
Men. Women. Total 
Trained ws 3,403 480 3,883 
Untrained 1,007 144 1,151 
Total 4,410 624 5,034 
Teachers in Private Aided Schools: 
Men, Women, Total 
Trained 38 12 50 
Untrained 120 13 133 
Total 158 25 183 
Teachers in Private Un-aided Schools : 
Men, Women. Total, 
Trained 2 9 
Untrained 19 1 20 
Total : 21 8 29 
Pupils in Urdu Schools : 
Boys ue 2,294 
Girls oes 802 
Total 3,096 
No. of Urdu teachers ‘i ie 68 
Villages under compulsory education. 1,008 
Pupils under compulsory education : 
Urban. Rural. Total. Total number 
of pupils. 
Boys 8,013 69,748 77,761 1,29,543 
Girls 5,710 46,072 51,782 
Hostels for backward class pupils: 
Boys oe ate s 112 
Girls os ie ie Nil. 
Total .. 112 
Ashram school; 
1 At Gondavle Bk. taluka Man. 
School buildings : 
Owned. Rented. Rent-free. Total. 
591 391 1,626 2,608 
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Out of the 591 buildings owned by the Education Department, 117 buildings 
are constructed by the District Building Committee at a cost of Rs, 20,67,418. 


Expenditure on primary education (1961-62), 


Rs. 

On salary of teachers including allowances .. 62,23,243 
School contingency a a ye 52,187 
Equipment expenditure a ee on 00,709 
Total expenditure on buildings ., ae .. 2,26,809 
Medical services and mid-day meals ete, .. se 5,071 
Equipment for physical education ne aie 1,749 
Schools under local authority ee oe .. 65,32,752 

Aided schools ve sui .. 1,094,794 


Statement showing the information of secondary schools, multipurpose schools, 
technical schools ete, in Satara district as on 31st March, 1962, 


(1) Number of secondary schools : Teaching upto Std. 
XI xX Ix Vit 
Government a 1 1 
Non-Government 3 148 66 22 44 16 
Total... 149 67 22 44 16 
(2) Number of multipurpose schools : Boys. Girls, Total, 
3 3 6 
Government .. aie 1 Courses.—Commercial, Agricultural, Tec- 
Non-Government ae o hnical, Home Science 3, Fine 
— Arts 1, Agriculture 2. 
Total .. 6 


(3) Number of secondary schools’ pre- 
paring students for technica] education: 


Government .. ee 1 
Non-Government e wi 
Total “ 8 


(4) Number of vocational schools : 


Government .. or oe 


Non-Government as 2 
Total .. 2 

(5) Total Number of students : 
Boys se ++ 16,915 
Girls ee oi 4,346 


Total ., 21,261 
(6) Total Number of teachers : 


Trained ae ais 381 
Un-Trained .. a 471 
Total. 1,052 
Gents we as 873 
Ladies ae oe 179 
Total .. 1,052 
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(7) Total Number of National Cadet 2 Units of 60 cadets each. 
Corps Units :— 


(8) Total Number of Auxiliary Cadet 29 Units of 60 cadets each. 
Corps Units :— 


(9) Total grants paid : 


Maintenance. 35% Free-ships, C.S.M. War. 
Freeships. concessions. 
8,92,567 33,184.25 988 3,624 
(10) Number of schools receiving the CS. M, 35% War. 
grant, concessions, 
10 48 16 


(11) Number of beneficiaries is 17 516 54 


=! 
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VILLAGE LIBRARIES AND SCOUTING. 


Village libraries a an oa 720 
Circulating libraries oe Be Pe 144 
Social education centres .. a ae 155 
Villages served es ie ee 1,253 
Number of groups (scouts-girl guides) as 680 
Number of scouts and girl guides... Ae 14,861 
Number of scouts training camps conducted 4 
Number of scouts rallies conducted in the district. . 92 
District scouts rally be 38 .. 1 (This was attended 


by 182 troops with 
4,347 scouts and 
guides), 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Under the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, all 
responsibilities regarding public health and medical aid in rural arcas have been 
transferred to the Zilla Parishad. As such the Public Health Staff and Medical 
Staff (except that of the Civil Hospital and Cottage Hospitals) formerly working 
under Public Health Department, Medical Department and Ex-District Local Board, 
has been transferred to the Zilla Parishad, Satara, from Ist May 1962. The 
District Health Officer, Zilla Parishad, Satara, is the head of the newly formed 
Health Department of the Zilla Parishad. The work is being carried out as 
per scheme noted below. :-- 


The main work allotted to the Staff under the scheme is control of epidemics 
like cholera, small-pox, plague, influenza etc., and village sanitation, dis- 
infection of village water supply, public health propaganda, construction of 
soakage pits, smokeless chulas, trench latrines, rural medical aid, inspection of 
sites from the public health point of view, sanitary arrangements at fairs, etc. 


The staff uader the scheme is mainly appointed for anti-epidemic work and 
rural medical aid. As soon as the intimation of the outbreak of an epidemic is 
received, the staff is directed to visit the village forthwith. As transport is 
provided, the staff visits the affected village within a very short time and 
adopts preventive measures and. checks the further spread of the epidemic, During 
the non-epidemic period the staff along with the Epidemic Medical Officer visits 
villages for rural medical aid, disinfection of water supplies, public health 
propaganda, demonstrations, etc. A Sanitary Inspector with necessary staff is 
working under the Scheme. The staff and scheme is. still continued under 
the Zilla Parishad as before. 


Vaccination—The main work assigned te the stafl is to vaccinate all children 
under one year of age, and also to revaccinate every year 1/5th 
of the total population in their charge. The work of vaccination in the district 
has been allotted to 26 vaccinators and 5 Sanitary Sub-Inspectors (4 under 
District Health Organisation Scheme and one under Primary Health Unit). 
The population in the district is so divided that each of the vaccination unit 
is allotted a population of not more than about 45,000. The staff also performs 
revaccination whenever small-pox epidemic breaks out. In all there are 24 vacci- 
nators, 2 apprentice vaccinators and their assistants. The above _ staff 
is working as befure and there has been no change so far after 1st May 1962. 


Primary Health Centres and Maternity and Child Health Centres.—Eight 
Primary Health Centres have been established during the Second Five-Year Plan 
pericd at the following places :— 


Primary Health Centres. Taluka/Peta, 
1. Indoli aie Pe Karad, 
2. Vadgaon-Haveli .. ‘he Karad, 
3. Patan ee sie Patan. 
4. Dhebewadi ie of Patan. 
5. Nagthana we a Satara. 
6. Kavathe ae ws Wai. 
7. Khandala - we Khandala. 
8. Wathar-Kiroli Se < Koregaon. 


HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT. 
Introductory. 


District Health 
Organisation. 


Mobile Hygiene 
Unit. 
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These centres are in charge of seven Medical Officers assisted by nurses, mid- 
wives, compoundcrs, etc. 


The Dutics assigned to the staff are as under :— 


Medical Officer—He is responsible for both the curative and preventive work 
in the area. He attends the dispensary in morning and visits sub-centres 
for rendering medical aid in the afternoon. He carries health survey, supervises 
the work of Medical and Public Health Staff, sanitation, school health work 
and control of epidemics. 


Health Visitor or Nurse-Midwife-She is responsible for development of 
maternal and child health service and conducts clinics at the main centre and 
sub-centres ;_ visits houses, trains local duis, assists the Medical Officer in 
school health and prepares evaluation report of work done in the area, 
supervises the work of midwives and dais and of milk distributors, etc. 


Midwives—To cmduct deliveries in matemity homes and houses, to train 
dais, to advise expectant mothers, bring them to the centres and to assist 
the Health Visitors in conducting clinics. 


Sanitary Inspectors—To carry out health survey and health plan chalked on 
the basis of the survey. Collection of vital statistics and carrying out environ- 
mental sanitation programme. Public health propaganda to carry out preventive 
measures against epidemics, etc. At each Sub-Centre one mid-wife is posted. 
She carries out maternity and child health work and domiciliary deliveries under 
the supervision of Medical Officer and Health Visitors. 


Maternity and Child Health Centres=There are two Maternity and Child 
Health Centres one at Patan andthe other-at Aundh (Taluka Khatav),: each 
under a health visitor and a midwife. Their duties are the same as described 
above and they are allotted an area covering a population of 20,000. 


Mobile Dispensary—The mobile dispensary with a medical officer and the 
staff under him has been transferred to the Zilla Parishad from May 1962. The 
above staff is rendering medical aid to areas where thero are no medical 
facilities. 


The hospitals and dispensaries both allopathic and ayurvedic are at the 
following places :— 


1. Morarji Gokuldas Ilospital, Mahahbaleshwar. 

2, Allopathic dispensaries are at. Phaltan, Aundh, Wai, Rahimatpur, Mhaswad, 
Dahiwadi, Panchgani, Patan, Medha, Pusesavali, Vaduj and Kole, 

The Medical Officers of allopathic) dispensaries including municipal dispen- 
saries and primary health centres carry out medico-legal work. 

8. Ayurvedic dispensaries at Sadashivgad, Malvadi, Nimsod, Asgaon, Shirwal, 
Lonand, Asvali, Bhadale, Koregaon, Nimblak, Adrki, Taradgaon, Kharshi- 
Baramure, Bamnoli, Dhebewadi, ‘Tarale and Kumathe. 

Subsidised Medical Practitioner's Centres.ln the areas where there are no 


medical facilities available, 21 subsidised medical praction’s centres are 
functioning, as shown below :— 


Taluka, Places, 
Satara ee +» Parali, Limb, Vaduj, Chinchner- 
Vandan. 
Koregaon die -- Pimpode Bk., Kinhai. 
Wai “4 +» Dhom., 
Phaltan sts .. Girvi. 
Khandala es .. Javale, 
Jaoli “s .. Gogave, Kudal, 
Karad a +» Undale, Kiwal, Mhopre, Rethare. 
Patan ae +» Bahule, Chaphal, Helwak, 
Khatav ae .. Pusegaon, Kaledhon. 
Man ee ‘es Kukudwad. 


Average daily attendance at each of the subsidised medical practitioner’s centres 
is about 20 to 25, 


Pharmacy.—The staff in the Ayurvedic Pharmacy prepares ayurvedic 
medicines required by the ayurvedic dispensaries and subsidised -medical practi- 
tioner’s centres. 
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Schemes Transferred on Agency Basis. 


Family Planning.—There are in all nine Family Planning Centres one each at 
Mahabaleshwar, Koyna, Nagthana, Indoli, Vadgaon-Haveli, Patan, Dhebewadi, 
Wathar-Kiroli and Kavathe. These centres are under a social worker or a field 
worker except at Mahabaleshwar where a male and a lady doctor are placed. 

The main work allotted to the staff is to popularise the modern ways and 
means of family planning, distribute contraceptives and collect cases for 
vasectomy and tubuctomy operations, 

Survey, Education and Treatment UnitsThere are in all eleven Survey, 
Education and Treatment Units (six under the Health Department and two from 
Blocks) each with one Leprosy Assistant at Patan, haltan, Wai, Aundh, 
Mhaswad, Shirwal, Lonand, Dhebewadi, Nagthana, Indoli, Koregaon, and at 
Satara, with a non-medical assistant, 


Estimated annual ‘expenditure (itemwise) :— 


Rs. 

1, Morarji Gokuldas Hospital, Mahabaleshwar we 20,330 
2, Dispensaries :—- a oe x 67,189 

Allopathic .. 2 

Mobile any ol 

State je 2 

Grant-in-aid .. 4 
3. Ayurvedic Dispensaries-18 Abe - ie 79,641 
4, Subsidised Medical Practitioner’s Centres-21 Ss $4,422 
5. Primary Health Centres-7 1 oe .- —-2,00,745 
6. Mobile Hygiene Unit-1 “i a oe 9,871 
7 C.M, P. H. Units-2 yk eu oe 26,981 
8. Vaccination Te Fg 3s 53,059 
9. M. C, H. Centres-2 che tl. oe 7,920 
10. Fairs a | a. se 4,000 
11. Schemes in Third Five-Year Plan is i 13,855 
12. Epidemics oa =. as 15,000 
18. Pharmacy ce 4 es 13,342 
14, D. H. Organisation ee ah xe 69,284 
15. Contribution to Municipalities ra] <a 7,300 
16. Anti-Rabic Treatment oh 7 6 370 


Total .. 6,238,259 


Receipt Statement.-Following are the items on the receipt side of the Public 
Health and Medical Section :~ 


Medical :— 
Rs. 
1, Hospital and Dispensaries Fees— 
(1) Ayurvedic and allopathic dispensaries (8 plus 6)-14 ., 11,880 
(2) State dispensaries-2 ve se ae 850 
(3) Mobile dispensary a te oy 1,100 
(4) Morarji Gokuldas Hospital, Mahabaleshwar oe 4,000 
(5) Primary health centres and units 66 so 4,000 
(6) Injection fees de ae ae 3,500 
Total .. 25,330 
2, Contribution :— Rs, 
Contribution from Municipalities— sy me 
Karad és “ae 1,184 
Phaltan a aa v 535 
Wai ae . 6 710 
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Rs. 
8. Miscellancous :— 
Sale of pharmacy receipt .. ie a 15,000 
Grant received from U. W. R. Kole... “% 2,050 


Total .. 17,050 
4. Public Health 
Contribution from municipalities 


Total .. 3,454 
Bees eS 
Pilgrim taxes~- 
Shingnapur fair a oe oo 29,000 
Mandhardeo fair +8 sa ae 1,400 


Total .. 30,400 


6. Other receipts :— 


Charges of vehicles aL; ae i 2,800 
Visitors a its 100 
Receipt for vaccine extracts. , os a 25 


Grand Total .. 81,538 


ee ee 


Powers, duties and functions of the Head of the Office and other subordinates 
prior to Ist May 1962 and also after Ist May 1962, are as given below :— 


Prior to Ist May 1962 the District Health Officer, Satara, was the head of 
all the public health activities in the district. He was responsible for anti- 
epidemic measures, general sanitation ins the district, sanitary arrangements 
during fairs, public health propaganda, inspection of primary health centres, 
maternity and child health centres, family planning work, anti-leprosy work and 
execution of public health schemes sanctioned by Government. 

Since Ist May 1962, the medical institutions such as Morarji Gokuldas 
Hospital, dispensaries, taluka dispensaries, subsidised medical _ practitioner’s 
cenires and ayurvedic dispesaries in the district under the control of Ex-D. L. B., 
Satara, and Medical, Department, have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad. 
the District Health Officer, Zilla Parishad, Satara, is responsible for the work 
of the above institutions in addition to the duties enumerated above. He is 
also responsible for execution of medical schemes that will be sanctioned by 
the Zilla Parishad. 

Works and schemes undertaken by the Department and schemes which are to 
be implemented in future ;— 

During the first and second Five-Year Plans the following schemes have 
been undertaken :— 

1. Two maternity and child health centres have been established in Khatav 
and Patan talukas. 

2, Seven Primary Health Centres have been established at Nagthana, 
Indoli, Vadgaon-Haveli, Patan, Dhebewadi, Kavathe and Khandala, 

3. Family Planning Programme.—Nine family planning centres have been 
established at Nagthana, Indoli, Vadgaon-Haveli, Patan, Dhebewadi, Kavathe, 
Wathar-Kiroli, Mahabalechwar and Koynanagar. In addition to these, grant-in- 
aid for the family planning clinic run by Vanita Samaj, Sakharwadi has 
been given and the case for grant-in-aid to family planning clinic started by 
Panchgani Municipality is recommended: 
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4, Leprosy Control Programme.-From control of leprosy the following 
institutions were sanctioned by Government, during Second Five-Year Plan 
period ;— 

(4) Leprosy Clinic attached to Civil Hospital, Satara. 
(#1) Leprosy Subsidiary Centre, Karad. 
(di) Survey, Education and Treatment Units at Patan, Fhaltan, Wai, 

Aundh, Mhaswad, Shirval, Lonand, Dhebewadi, Nagthana, Indolij and 

Koregaon. 


5. Control of small-pox and intensification of vaccination work in the 
district :— 
Government have sanctioned seven additional posts of vaccinators and 
seven attendants to the vaccinators for intensification of vaccination work 
and control of small-pox in the district. 


6. The Public Health Department has undertaken the schemes of B. C. G. 
Vaccination as a preventive measure against tuberculosis. The work is being 
looked after by the Assistant Director of Public Health in charge of the B.C.G. 
Vaccination and T. B. Control, Poona, The B. C. G, Team performs vaccina- 
tion in the district turn by turn, : 


7, The scheme of establishment of primary health centres in Community 
Development, Stage I Blocks has been undertaken and proposals for establish- 
ment of two primary health centres in Koregaon, one in Jaoli and two in 
Khatav are under consideration, The expenditure on the establishment of 
these centres is being met with from the Block) Funds. . 


It has been proposed to establish 17. additional family planning centres, 
12 survey, education and treatment units and more leprosy subsidiary 
centres during the Third Five-Year Plan. The expenditure on Family Planning 
Programme and control of leprosy is to be borne by Government and the work 

f the staff is to be supervised by the Public Health Department. 


The additional staff sancticned for intensification of vaccination in the 
Second Five Year Plan has been continued, || The Small-pox Eradication 
Programme may also be undertaken in the district as soon as the Government 
orders are received. 


The schemes such as immunisation against hooping-congh, diphtheria and 
titanus may be undertaken if funds allow. 


Out of the activities that were being undertaken by this office prior to 
Ist May 1962, only family planning and leprosy control programme have 
been transferred on agency basis. All other activities have been transferred 
to the Zilla Parishad under section 100 of the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. 


Prior to Ist May 1962 i.e. before the formation of Zilla Parishad the work 
of Medical Department and Public Health was looked after by two indepen- 
dent Officers. Now, all the medical and public health activities in rural 
areas have been entrusted to the Health Department, Zilla Parishad, Satara. 
The activities have increased to a considerable extent. Co-operation from 
the rural public will help the department in implementing the schemes. 


INDUSTRIES AND CO-OPERATION DEPARTMENT. 


The Industries and Co-operation Department of ‘the Zilla Parishad has 
been formed by transferring certain personnel from the office of the District 
Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Satara and the actual functioning 
has been started from Ist May, 1962, 


The revised set-up of the Co-operative Department of the State Government 
came into existence from Ist March 1961 according to which the District 
Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, a Class Y Officer was made the 
District Head and under him three Assistant Registrars were placed with 
territorial jurisdictions, The co-operative department was executing two types 
of functions, viz., (1) regulatory and (2) promotional and external activities. 
According to the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961 
the Zilla Parishad has been entrusted with the Promotional and develop- 
mental activities with certain reservations for municipal areas, The regulatory 
functions have, however, been retained with the department. The details of 
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the staff, powers and functions of the Industries and Co-operation Department 
are as under :— 

The head of this department in the Zilla Parishau is designated as Assistant 
Registrar, Industries and Co-operation Department and he is an officer of the 
Class II Service on deputation to Zilla Parishad. He is assisted by the 
co-operative officer and other staff allocated from the co-operation department 
and other absorbed departments. 

Frior to lst May 1962 there were three Assistant Registrars and field and 
ministerial staff under the District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Satara, out of which almost all the staff has been | by the Depart- 
ment to the Zilla Parishad. Certain schemes are transferred from the 
Department of Industries, but no staff has been transferred to Zilla Parishad 
from that Department. In the new set-up the District Industriral Co-operative 
Officer is assisted by one Section officer and other subordinate staff. 


The subjects and functions transferred to the Zilla Parishad have been 
enumerated in items No. 75 to 83 of the first schedule of the Zilla Parishads Act 
and No. 150 to 159 in the Government Notification, Co-operation and Rural 
Development Department, dated Ist May 1962. The statutory powers vested 
in the Assistant Registrar, pertain to the ragistration of certain societies, approval 
to the amendment of their bye-laws and deciding appeals for non-admission 
to the membership. These functions will be carried out by ‘the Assistant 
Registrar as per the instructions, circulars and policy directives, given by the 
department. ‘Supervision over co-operative societies have been retained by 
the co-operative department cf the State Government, though the administra- 
tive supervision over co-operative societies has been transferred to Zilla 
Parishad and is to be-carried out through the Block Level Co-operative Officers 
under the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act. The item 79 of the first 
schedule, i.e, promotion and extension in respect of all types of co-operative 
societies is the ‘main. function of the Department now transferred to 
Zilla Parishad and this work also has to be got done through the Block Level 
Co-operative officers at the Panchayat Samiti‘level’. There is one post of 
Co-operative officer and one post of Assistant Co-operative Officer provided 
in the staff pattern and they are meant for scrutinizing and correspondence 
work regarding registration | ‘proposals, amendment proposals and _ for 
committee work, they will be practically non-touring officers and thus the 
Assistant Registrar will get the field work done through the  Block-level 
Co-operative Societies. 

The department considers applications of co-operative societies for financial 
aid, The powers of sanctioning the financial assistance are, however, vested in 
the District Deputy Registrar and higher officers, The department will also be 
carrying out the work of supervision and control over Market Committees 
and the Assistant Registrar has to work as a Government nominee on the Market 
Committees. 

The following schemes pertaining to Industries Department and Industrial 
Co-operatives have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad subject to certain 
conditions specified in the schedules ;— 


(1) Scheme for grant of financial assistance to small scale and cottage 
industries. 

(2) Training institutes, centres and schools. 

(3) Training-cum-production centres and production centres, 

(4) Stipends to trainees in the training centres. 

(5) Giving grants-in-aid and loans to individual craftsmen. 

(6) Scheme for grants-in-aid to industrial co-operatives for management 
expenses, ; 

(7) Organisation of handicrafts’ co-operatives in Maharashtra State. 

(8) Scheme for financial assistance to industrial co-operatives for 
purchase of tools and equipment. 

(9) Scheme for financial assistance to industrial co-operatives for construc- 
tion of godowns, etc. 

(10) Scheme for grant of financial assistance to the industrial co- 
operative societies of Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled Castes, other backward 
classes and vimukta fatis- 
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The following four centres and schools have been transferred to the Zilla 
Parishad on out-right basis by Government according to the principles of 
decentralization :— 

1. Government Fit Tanning Centre, Satara. 

2, Government Retanmning and Finishing Centre, Satara 
3. Government Leather Working School, Wai. _ 

4. Government Carpentry and Smithy School, Karad, 


These schools and centres have been placed under the control of respectiye 
Block Development Officers though the technical supervision and control will 
be exercised by the Assistant Registrar, 


It will be seen that only a few schemes are transferred to this 
Department which pertain to Industries and Industrial Co-operatives and the 
co-operative functions do not involve any financial outlay. The budget 
provisions under various schemes made in the draft budget for the 
year 1962-63 are as under :— 


Rs. 
1. Industrial education, technical training schools and 95,127 
production centres. 
2, Grants to industrial co-operatives: ee re 2,400 
3. Loans to cottage and small scale industries = 19,233 
1,16,760 


Jt can be seen from the above that the work of supervision and control over 
co-operative societies is being shared by the Zilla Parishad with the 
Co-operative Department of State Government and co-ordinated efforts are 
needed for the extension activities to succeed well) The Deparment will 
‘therefore, try to keep in touch with the Government Departments and seek 
technical guidance from the District Deputy Registrar whenever required. 


Finance Department of the Satara Zilla Parishad is headed by the Chief 
Accounts and Finance Officer from Accountant General’s Office. 

He is assisted by Accounts Officer from the Maharashtra State Accounts 
Services Class-I. 


The funds of the former Defunct bodies such as the District School Board 
and District Local Board have been taken over by the Finance Department. 
The budgeted annual income of the District Local Board was :— 


Receipts «» Rs, 21,00,000. 
Expenditure +» Rs. 20,25,000- 


The receipts of the District School Board were Rs, 65,00,000 and its. 
expenditure was Rs. 65,00,000. 


The powers, duties and functions of the Finance Department are referred to in 
the Accounts Code of the Zilla Parishad. Prior to Ist May 1962 the District 
Local Board and the District School Board were separate bodies having their 
own establishments consisting of an Accountant, a head clerk and clerks who 
maintained the accounts. From’ lst May 1962 onwards the officers of the 
Zilla Parishad in the Finance Department will keep the Accounts of the Zilla 
Parishad and Panchayat Samitis at the district level. The revenues of the 
Zilla Parishad will be credited to the district funds and the expenditure 
will be made therefrom. 


The Finance Department will have sections as under:~(1) Audit, 
(2) Accounts, (3) Budget and (4) Stores. 


In order to carry out the working of each of the sections there will be 
a Head Accountant or Deputy Accountant and such a number of clerks as will be 
sanctioned from time to time, 
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The Finance Department has been given sufficient powers to keep control 
over the expenditure and financial activities of the several departments of 
the Zilla Parishad. 


The accounts of the Zilla Parishad will be audited by the Audit Officer 
of the Local Fund Audit Department. 


The Finance Department of the Zilla Parishad functions through the Chief 
Accounts and Finance Officer assisted by the Accounts Officer, the Deputy 
Accountant, Senior and Junior Assistants and others. The Chief Accounts 
and Finance Officer and the Accounts Officer are the officers of Class I and 
Class HI service, respectively, 


SECTION IX, 


Co-operative Consumers’ Stores, Ltd., Satara—Since the advent of the Zilla 
Parishad a number of new activities are being planned and executed, The 
Co-operative Consumers’ Stores, Ltd., Satara, deserves a special mention. In 
the whole of the district the Zilla Parishad has about 4,000 servants scattered 
in the various Panchayat Samitis and at the district headquarters, All servants 
working at the district headquarters are share-holders of the stores which started 
functioning from 15th August 1962. The Consumers’ Co-operative Stores is 
entirely managed by the servants of the Zilla Farishad. All cereals, food-grains, 
cosmetics, oils, stationery, etc., are supplied through the stores. 


List of villages which have been declared as Underdeveloped 
Rural Areas, 


Taluka Patan, 


(1) Bhambe, 
(2) Niwade, 
(3) Sawarghar. 
(4) Tondoshi. 
(5) Murud, 

(6) Kalambe, 
(7) Maloshi, 
(8) Kushi, 

(9) Bambawade. 
(10) Jalu. 

(11) Maraloshi, 
(12) Dhoronoshi. 
(13) Ghot. 


(14) Sadawaghapur, 


(15) Dusale. 

(16) Patawade, 
(17) Jalgewadi, 
(18) Fadloshi, 

(19) Keloli. 

(20) Dhyti. 

(21) Nanegaon Kd. 


(22) Nanegaon Bk. 


(23) Khoneli. 
(24) Dadholi, 
(25) Derwan. 
(26) Bibi, 

(27) Sakhari. 


(28) Deoghar T, Patan, 


(29) Mendhoshi. 
(30) Keral. 


(31) Mandure, 
(32) Niwakane. 
(33) Chapholi. 
(34) Diwashi Kd, 
(35) Khiwashi, 
(36) Ghanav. 
(37) Chiteghar. 
(38) Ambawade, 
(39) Tamkane, 
(40) Ker, 

(41) Katawadi, 
(42) Bondri, 

(43) Pimploshi. 
(44) Tolewadi 
(45) Gheradategad. 
(46} Karwat. 

(47) Ghambit. 
(48) Vatole, 

(49) Kaloli, 

(50) Tamkade. 
(51) Maril T, Patan, 
(52) Shiral, 

(53) Nanel, 

(54) Karate, 

(55) Goshatwadi. 
(56) Wanzole, 
(57) Gadhaokhop, 
(58) Wajegaon, 
(59) Baje. 

(60) Dastan, 


(61) Chirmade. 

(62) Nanimbe, 

(63) Ambeghar T, Patan. 
(64) Gojegaon, 

(65) Kati, 

(66) Aral. 

(687) Kusawade. 

(68) Karanjawade. 

(69) Rohine, 

(70) Taloshi. 


(71) Deoghar T, Helwak, 


(72) Shirshinge, 
(73) Punawaili, 
(74) Zadoli, 
(73) Dicholi. 
(76) Dhokavale. 
(77) Kisrule. 
(78) Shivandeshwar. 
(79) Bhopoli, 
(80) Ghatmatha. 
(81) Kemashe, 
(82) Dhankal. 
(83) Nechal, 
(84) Humbarli, 
(85) Torane, 
(86) Kondhavale. 
(87) Nav, 

(88) Ghotane. 
(89) Kolane. 
(90) Waghane. 
(91) Mala, 

(92) Patharpunj, 
(93) Riswad. 
(94) Chafer, 
(95) Kadoli, 
(96) Goware, 
(97) Maneri. 
(98) Taliya, 
(99) Zakade. 
(100) Gunjali. 
(101) Lendori. 
(102) Nerale, 
(103) Killemorgiri, 
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(104) Morgiri. 
(105) Kokisare, 
(106) Dhawade, 
(107) Bahe, 

(108) Dixi. 

(109) Gureghar. 
(110) Panchgani. 
(111) Atoli. 

(112) Timine. 
(118) Paneri, 
(114) Kodal. 
(115) Humbharne, 
(116) Kanir, 

(117) Palashi. 
(118) Gokul T, Patan, 


(119) Ambeghar T, Marali. 


(120) Ambrag. 
(121) Wadikotewadi, 
(122) Natoshi, 

(123) Kusrund. 
(124) Kalkewadi. 
(125) Dawari, 

(126) Addeo, 

(127) Amrule, 

(128) Belawade Kd. 
(129) Udhawane, 
(130) Manind, 
(131) Ambawade Kd. 
(182) Bachali, 

(133) Saleve. 

(184) Ruvale. 

(185) Umarkanchan. 
(186) Kolakarwadi, 
(137)-Satar, 

(138) Karale, 

(139) Nigade, 

(140) Kasani, 

(141) Nivi. 
(142).Gholil. 

(143) Jinti, 

(144) Menth. 

(145) Wazoli. 


Peta Mahabaleshwar :—Whole Peta 


(1) Sonapur, 

(2) Mandve, 

(3) Kumathe. 

(4) Asanguon, 

(5) Paramale, 

(6) Pilani, 

(7) Kusawade, 

(8) Karandi. 

(9) Are T. Parali. 
(10) Dare T, Parali, 
(11) Pogarwadi, 
(12) Kari. 

(13) Sonawade, 
(14) Ambale, 
(15) Rayghar. 
(16) Rajapurli, 
(17) Wavadare, 
(18) Rewande. 
(19) Jambhe. 


VE 3730-71 


Taluka Satara. 


(20) Boposhi. 
(21) Chikhali, 
(22) Thoseghar, 
(23) Pengare. 
(24) Palsawade. 
(25) Borne, 

(26) Parali, 

(27) Gajawadi. 
(28) Banghar, 
(29) Kus Bk. 
(30) Kus Kd. 
(31) Khadgaon, 
(32) Kamati T. Parali, 
(33) Nitral, 

(84) Katwadi Kd, 
(35) Nigudmal, 
(36) Tukewali. 
(37) Dighawale, 
(38) Punawadi,- 
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Dahiwad. 
Lamanekhol, 
Sonawali. 
Kelawali. 
Sayali. 

Ashte, 
Lawanghar, 
Petri, 

Anawale. 
Ambawade Kd. 
Ambawade_ Bk, 
Bhondawade. 
Kaloshi, 

Kurul. 


Karanje T, Parali. 


Rohot. 
Rawadi. 


(56) Kutawade, 


(57) 


Pateghar. 


(58) 
(59) 


Venekhol. 
Newali, 
Alawadi. 
Dhavali, 
Bhambawali. 
Vadagaon, 
Sawali. 
Kurulbaji. 
Kurultijai. 
Kudeghar, 
Ghatwan, 
Atali. 
Kasani, 
Vele, 
Kamati T, Satara. 
Saigaon. 
Dare Kd, 
Dare Bk, 
Yavateshwar. 
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POPULATION ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE, 1961, SATARA DitsTRICT. 


Livelihood Classes Males, Females. 
@) Cultivators e re 220,814 j 264,493 
(ii) Cultivating labourers and their depen- 27,115 39,843 
dants, | 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS, 
1961, SATARA DIsTRICT. 


| 


Transport | Air meas | Road | Water Post and 


| Telegraphs 
Persons. 9 | 931 | 3,843 151 813 
\ 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN TRADE, 1961, SATARA DistRIct. 


iNumber of Number of 
| Persons Persons 
Category of Trade Engaged Category of Trade Engaged 
| in in 
1. Textiles Se Ey 7, Clothing and _ toilet 132 
2, Skins and leather a 47 articles. 
3. Wood wel 182 8. Furniture i 16 
4, Pottery, bricks and _ tiles. 56 9. Other building mate- 36 
Mncluding building ma- rials, 
terials) 10. Means of transport 46 
5. Chemical Products. a 136 and storage equipments. 
6. Food-Stuffs eed 8,129 11. Fuel 7 563 


POPULATION BY RELIGION, 1961, SATARA Dustrict. 


Religion Males Females Religion Males Females 
Hindus .-| 622,241 652,136 {Muslims ..| 24,590 23,592 
Sikhs ss 172 34 hristians aa 986 970 
Jains ss 3,628 3,389 ews ro 9 14 
Buddhists ..! 46,693 thers Ae 3 3 
Zoroastrians oa 218 Religion not stated 15 9 

| sa a sg 
Total .. 6,98,555 (Males) 7,31,550 (Females) 
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APPENDIX III, 


CONVERSION FACTORS. 


LENGTH 


t inch=2:54 centimetres 

foot=30° 48 centimetres 

yard=91°44 centimetres 

mile=1-61 kilometres 

nautical mile (UK) =1853-18 metres 

nautical mile (international) =1852 
metres 


eet 


AREA 


{ square foot-=0°093 square metres 

1 square yard =0° 836 square metres 

1 square mile=2*59 square kilometres 
1 acre=0°405 hectares 


VOLUME 
1 cubic foot=0°023 cubic metre 


CAPACITY 
1 gallon ({mperial)==4°55 litres 
1 seer (80 tolas)=0-937 litres 
1 Madras measure =1°77 litres 


WEIGHT 


tola= 11°66 grams 
chhatak=58°32 grams 
seer=933'10 grams 

maund =37° 32 kilograms 
palam=34:99 grams 

seer (24 tolas)=279-93 grams 

viss = 1-40 kilograms 

maund (Madras)= 11°20 kilograms 
candy =223:94 kilograms 

ounce =28°35 grams 

pound =453°59 grams 

hundred weight =:50° 80 kilograms 
ton=1016°05 kilograms 


—_ 


Dome em brmsfamehperepemeemhpemk epe e 


TEMPERATURE 
T° Fahrenheit =9/5 (T° centigrade)+32 


METRIC WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


LENGTH 


10 millimetres=1 centimetre 

100 centimetres=1 metre 

1000 metres=1 kilometre 

1852 metres=1 nautical 
national, 


mile - inter- 


AREA 


100 square millimctres= | 
centimetre 

10,000. square centimctres= 1 square 
metre or centiare 

100 square metres=1 are 

100 ares==1 hectare 

100 hectares or 1,000,000 square 
metres=1 square kilometre 


square 


VOLUME 


4,000,000 cubic centimetres=1 cubic 
inetre 


CAPACITY 


1000 millilitres==1 litre - 
1000 litres=1 kilolitre 


WEIGHTS 


1000 milligrams=1 gram 
1000 grams=1 kilogram 
1000 kilogram=1 quintal 
1000 kilograms=1 tonne 
200 milligrams=1 carat 
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ABBREVIATIONS FOR METRIC UNITS 


(1) DeciMAL MULTIPLES AND SUBMULTIPLES 


Prefix 
of Unit tion 

kilo -.» 1000 k 
centi 0‘0! (10-7) ¢c 
milli 0-001 (10-3) m 
micro 0:00000!1 (10-°) u 

(2) WEIGHTS 
Denomination Value Abbrevia- 

tion 

tonne 1000 kg t 
quintal 100 kg q 
kilogram 1 kg kg 
gram -- Ig g 
milligram 1 mg mg 
carat 200 mg c 
(3) Capaciry 

kilolire .. 10001 ! 

litre 11 } 

millilitre 1 ml ml 
(4) VoLUME 

cubic centi- m3 m} 

metre 


Value in Terms Abbrevia- 


Denomination Value Abbrevia- 
tion 
cubic centi- cm? cm? 
metre 
cubic milli- mim mm* 
metre 
(5) LENGTH 
kilometre 1 000 m km 
metre Im m 
centimetre... 1 cm cm 
millimetre... 1 mm mm 
micron 1/1000 mm um 
or—10-3 mm 
(6) AREA 
square kilo- 1000000m* km? 
metre 
square metre 1 m? mm 
square centi- ..1 cm® cm? 
metre 
square milli- 1 mm? mm? 
metre 


(7) LAND MEASURE 


are 100 m: a 
hectare 100a ha 
contiare mn ca 


TT 


pesdeyeig 


Krishaa Ghat, War 


AE MYSAPPYEYULY TAYE] Valtla y, 


Bhavani “Pemple Pratapgad 


INDEX 


PAGE 
Abhinava Kala Mandir, Satara .. 782 
Adarki tank, details of ms 345 
Adil Shahi, dynasty of Bijapur 
(1489-1686) 71-94 
Administration of Managed Estates: 761-62 
Court of Wards Act, 761; 
Guardians and Wards Act, 
761-762 
Administrative Divisions . 1 
Aerated waters, manufacturing of §55-57 


Afzalkhan 77-81, 864, 874-75, 933 

Agricultural Co-operative Credit 
Societies 

Agricultural Credit Societies 
(Limited), statistics and working 
of (table), 428; funds, 425; nature 
of loans, 425-26; Agricultural 
Credit Societies (Unlimited,) 
statistics and working of (table), 
427. 

Agricultural -Debtors’ Relief Act 

Agricultural Department— 
Mechanical cultivation, 662 ; 

organization and activities of, 
660-62 ; soil conservation, 662, 

Agricultural holdings—Prevention 
of Fragmentation and Consoli- 
dation of Holdings Act, 1947 ; 
working and progress of, 275- 
77;  quinquennial — statement 
of (taluka-wise), in Government 
rayatwari area among A, B and 
C classes, Khalsa and Inam, 
(1952-53), 271-74;  quinquen- 
nial statement of, in Govern- 
ment rayatwari area, Khalsa and 
Inam (1952-53), 270 ; size, 269. 

Agricultural land, distribution of 245 


425-29 


423-24 
660-62 


269-77 


Agricultural implements— 318-21 
hand-tools, 321; harrow and 
beam harrow, 319-20; hoe, 
320-21; plough, 318-19 ; 
seed-drill, 320, stone-roller, 
321. 
Agricultural operations— 313-18 


Description of, 313; crop. 
protection, 317; harvesting, 
317-18 5 inter-culturing, 316 ; 
irrigation, 316-17 manuring, 
314-15; ploughing, 313-14 ; 
pulverisation, 314; rabbing, 
313 5 sowing, 315-16 ; thresh- 


ing, preparing for market and 
and storing, 318. 
Agricultural population— 
tables (1951), 253-54 
Agricultural Research and Educa- 
tion— 
Agricultural Research Station, 


Karad, 347; Agricultural 
Research Station, Mahaba- 
leswar, 347-48; Central 


Sugarcane Research Station, 
Padegaon, 346-47 

Agricultural School, Borgaon’s-. 

Agricultural seasons 

Agriculture— 

Agricultural Research and 
Education, 346-48; cereals, 
283-93; condiments and 
spices, 301-03; co-operative 
farming, 278-82; diseases of 
cereals, pulses, oilseeds, vege- 
tables, fruits and sugarcane, 
351-53 ; drugs and narcotics, 
299-300 ; economic prospects 
of, 564; famines, description, 
damage caused, relief works, 
étc., of, 367-80; fibres, 
304-05 ; financial assistance 
to, 451; forests, 262-64 ; 
fruits and vegetables, 305-12 ; 
holdings, 269-77 ; land-utili- 
zation, 259-68; livestock, 
321-35 ; implements, 318-21 ; 
irrigation, 335-45 ; manures, 
348-50 ; oil-seeds, 298 ; opera- 
tions, 313-18 ; pests, 350-51 5 
pulses,294-97; rainfall, 255-56; 
rural wages, 362-67 ; seasons, 
256; seed supply, 345-46 ; 
soils, 257-59; sugarcane, 
300-01 ; tenures and tenancy 
354-61. 

Agriculture and Industry, financial 
assistance to (table), 452-53 ; 
financial assistance to, 451-68. 

Agriculturists Loans Act of 1884.. 

Ahavamaila ‘ 

Ahmadnagar kings (1489-1686) . 

Alam Ali Khan 2 

Ala-ud-din Hasan Gangu (Baha 
mani) i 


PAGE 


252-55 


346-48 


348 
256 


ii INDEX 
PAGE 
Ala-ud-din = Khilji, invasion of 
Devagiri 65-66 
Ali Adil Shah 82, 83 
Alivardi Khan 139 
Akbar, son of Aurangzeb ;: 92, 93 
Akhil Maharashtra — Sharirika 
Shikshana Mandal.. P 233 
Akika (sacrifices), ceremony of 
muslims ae he 238 
Akshaya-tritiya, an auspicious 
day 3 228 
Amoghavarsha I 58 
Amoghavarsha. IIT 59 
Amusements (Hindus)— fe 224-26 
Bhajana, 224; 225;  Kirtana, 
224, 225; pravachana, 224 ; 
Purana, 224 ; tamasha, 225-26. 
Anandrav Pavar ; 136 
Animal Husbandry Desncenente— 662-64 
functions of, 662 ; 
veterinary activities, 663-64. 
Annajipant : 904-05 
Annexation of Satara 174 
Annuity Certificates .. 449 
Area, Houses and Inmates—r fat 
198 ; urban, 196-97 ; population 
1901-1915 (table), 188 
Arunodaya Vachanalaya, Oglewadi 768 
Ashadhi Ekadashi, a Hindu 
holiday 228 
Assistant Commissioner of fabdur 741 
Assistant Commissioner of Sales 
Tax. “ 623 
Assistant Sessions Judge 649 
Associations of traders ‘ 501-02 
Auckland, Lord, Governor Gene: 
ral 170 
Aundh., 787-89 
Aundh Shikshan Mandal, Aupdhs ; 768-69 
Aurangzeb-— 92-100, 903 
capture of Bijapur, 93-94 ; mili- 
tary and financial strength of, 
96-97 ; took Satara, 100. 
Ayurvedic Dharmarth Jain Dava- 
khana, Phaltan ee 781 
Ayurvedic medicines, manufac- 
turing of , 398 
Ayurved Prasarak Mandal, Satara 769-71 
Ayyana Il Me 62, 
Azam Shah 101, 103, 903 
Azam Tara 904 
Backward Class Wing, Social Wel- 
fare Department 645-46 
Bahamanis, account from Briggs’ 
Ferishta 68 


PAGE 

Bahamanis, dynasty (1347-1489), 68-70, 933 

Bahiropant Pingle 905 

Bahule 789-90 

Baji Prabhu Deshpande 78 

Baji Shamraj 864 

Bajirav I 116- 34, 929 

‘Bajirav 1L (1796-1818) 151-60 
Bakeries 547-48 

Balaji Bajirav, Peshiva, (1740-61) — 143.48 


civil administration of, 147-48 
Balaji Vishwanath 104-16, 863, 


905-07 
Ballal | se 3 65 
Balipratipada, beginning of* the 
commercial new year 231 
Bamnoli a 791 
Banana . 305-06 
Bandharas and fais. 341-42 
Banganga (earthen) dam 345 
Bangash Khan Se 124 
Banks, . advances according to 
purpose (table) 443-44 
Banks, Joint Stock 438-45 
Bank advances 443-44 
Banpuri F 79 
Bapu Gokhale 154-57, 802, 851, 868, 929 
Bar Associations 651 
Bards. (Bhats) 203 
Barse, naming ceremony 213 
Basket-making 401-02 
Bassein, fall of ‘ 132 
Bats iG 41 
Rattle of Kirkee (1817) 155 
Battle of Panipat (1761) 148 
Battle of Sholapur 72 
Bauxite 15-16 
Baydhan . 791-92 
Bear, a wild animal a 41 
Beasts of prey . 40-42 
Redar, Capital of Bahamanis 68 
Betel-leaf, a cash-crop a 299-300 
Bhajana uh .. 224, 225 - 
Bhaskarpant 137 
Bhat (Bard) é 203 
Bhaubeej, a festival of brothers . 
and sisters 3 a 231 
Bhaurav Patil, Karmaveer 728, 767, 774 
Bhawani, goddess 78 
Bhillama V 64 
Bhoja II 64 
Bhumaka, earliest of Shakas 54 
Bhushangad Fort 792-93 
Bijapur, fall of, in 1686 93, 94 
Bijapur and Golkonda, effects of 
their conquests 96-98 


INDEX 


PAGE 
Bijapur Kings (1489-1686), 71 ; 
institutions and administration 
of, 73. 
Bin Pankhi Tol (wingless  grass- 
hopper) wa ‘ 350 
Birds i 42-43 
Bismilla (initiation) ceremony a 238 
Bison es ee 42 
Blacksmithy . ra 403-04 
Block Development Officers a 763 
Boars a 42 
Bombay Agricultural Debtor’s 
Relief Act es i 463 


Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act (XXII of 1939), 482-86, 685 


Bombay Beggars Act, 1945 ee 643 
Bombay Borstal Schools Act, 

1929 a 643-45 
Bombay Children Act, 1948 oe 643-44 
Bombay Devadasis Protection 

Act, 1934 ie 756 
Bombay Drugs Control Act, 1952, 748 
Bombay Habitual Offenders Res- 

triction Act, 1947 ea 643 
Bombay Harijan (Removal of 

Social Disabilities) Act, 1946 756 
Bombay Harijan Temple Entry Act 

(XXXV of 1947) as 756 
Bombay Hemp (tag), fibre are 305 
Bombay Home Guards Act, 1947 631 
Bombay Money Lenders Act 

(XXXII of 1946)... 686 
Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act 

(XL of 1953) or : 746 
Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923 699 
Bombay Local Fund Audit Act 

(XXV of 1930). 698 


Bombay Maternity Benefit Act 


(VIL of 1929) “ 746 - 


Bombay Merged Territories Mis- 


cellaneous Alienations Aboli- 

tion Act, 1955 i < 357-58 
Bombay Motor Vehicles Act, 1956 

and 1958 is < 625-26 
Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act 698 
Bombay Opium Smoking Act 

(XX of 1936) a 748 
Bombay Police Act, 195! - 629 
Bombay Prevention of Corruption 

Act, 1947 3 648 


Bombay Primary Education Act 

(LX1 of 1947) 697, 719-21 
Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 

1949) 748 
Bombay Probation of Offenders 

Act, 1938 2, es 643 


iti 


PAGE 
Bombay Public Trusts Act dea 757 
Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959 621-23 
Bombay Separation of Judicial 
and Executive Functions Act, 
1954 649-50 
Bombay Shops and Establishments 
Act (LXXIX of 1948) ne 743 
Bombay.Tenancy Act, 1939 ae 359 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1948 - 359-61 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act, 1939, 616 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act, 1948 616 
Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954 714 
Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 
1933 a 651 
Bombay Village Police Act, 
1867 631 
Bombay Weights and Mieasiires 
(Enforcement) Act (LXIX. of 
1958) 675 
Bombay Weights and Measures 
Act (XV of 1932) oa 675 
Book-binding and printing Ae 397-98 
Bopardi ae 793 
Borgaon Agricultural ‘School i 348 
Boundaries of the district ie 2 
Boyines, description, uses, etc., of, 332 
Brass and copper industry 395, 412-13 
Breeding facilities .. ite 333 
Brick and tile industry a 430-11 
Brick manufacturing ie 399 
Bridges and causeways, statistics of 525-30 
Briggs, Colonel, Resident of Satara 165 
British Rule (1848-85) ie 174-79 
British Rule and after aii 180-84 
Buildings and Communications 
Departinent— 653-54 
Executive Engineer, 654 ; 
organisation, 653; Superin- 
tending Engineer, 653-54, 
Building materials 8 16 
Cap making . : 349-50 
Carpentry res i 412 
Castes a ia 202-04 
Cash-crops— 
chilli, 301 ; cotton, 304 ; sugar- 
cane, 300-301 ; tobacco, 299 ; 
turmeric (Aalad), 301-02. 
Castes— 
Mendicant castes, 203-04; 
Scheduled castes, 203. 
Casual labour da os 362-63 
Cats, wild oa me 41 


iv 


Caves—- 

Karad, 809-12 ; Kusrud, 821; 
Mahadev, 800; Pandavgad, 
863-64 ; Pateshvar, 868-70 ; 
Robbers’ Cave, 838-39 ; Tam- 
kane, 917-18 ; Wai, 932. 

Central Financing Agencies, sta- 


PAGE 


tistics and working of, (table) 435 
Central Sugar-cane Research 
Station, Padegaon 346-47 
Cereals— 283-92 
area under (taluka-wise) (1956- 
57), 283; cultivation of, 
284-92 ; bajra, 287-88 ; jowar, 
286-87 ; maize (maka) 290- 
91; ragi, 291-92 ; rala, 292 ; 
rice, 284-85; vari, 292 ; 
wheat, 289-90. 
Cereals, diseases—- 
ergot, tambera 351-52 
Chalukyas 5560 
Chalukyas, later 61-63 
Chandan and Vandan Forts 793-95 
Chandbibi “ 73,903 
Chandrarav More of Javii 74, 76, 77, 803 
Chandrasen Jadhav 105-863 
Chaphal 795-96 
Charegaon 196 
Charitable Endowitients Act, 1890 7ST 
Charity Commissioner— : 757-60. 
application of funds by cv pres 
759-60 ; Bombay Public 
Trusts Act, 757-58 ; Charity 
Commissioner and Charitable 
Endowments, 760; duties of 
Trustees, 758-59; inquiries 
by assessors, 760; suits for 
reliefs, 759. 
Chhatrapati Shivaji College, Satara 725-26 
Chauth and Sardéshmukhi 112, 443, 114 
Chhatrasal, Raja 124 
Chief Inspector of Factories 741 
Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers 
and Smoke Nuisances TAL 
Chilli, cultivation of 301 
Chimaji Appa =: 116, 125, 128, 132, 905, 906 
Chimangaon 797 
Chirmule, Annasaheb 183 
Chitrakathis 203 
Chitursingh 160 
Cholera 736 
Chudakarma, a users 213 
Circle Inspectors 6lt 
Circle Officers and Circle iisgaees 
tors, duties of — 597 


INDEX 


Civil condition by age (tables) 
1911, 1931, 1951 : 
Civil Courts , 
Civil Hospital ne 
Civil Judges 
Civil Surgeon 
Climate— . 
cloudiness, 18; humidity, [8 ; 
rainfall 17-24; seasons, 16; 
special weather phenomena, 
19 ; temperature 17-18 ; tem- 
perature and relative humidity, 
normals of, 25, 26, 28 ; wind 
speed, mean, 26, 27, 28 ; winds 
18; 
Climbers 
Cloth, description of shops 
Cloudiness 
Cogan, Captain 
Collector-—— 
as, District Magistrate, 586 ; 
as. District Registrar, 586; 
Collector’s Office, 591-92 ; 
District Development Board, 
587-88 ; statistics of Jand 
revenue collections, 581. 
Commissioner of Labour 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay 
Communal life, Hindus 
Communications— 
bridges and causeways, 525-29 ; 
bullock carts 535; ferries 
530; posts and telegraphs, 


537-43; public transports 
531-35; railways 530-31; 
roads 505-25; travel and 


tourist facilities 536-37. 
Community Development Projects— 
impact on standard of living, 
762-65 ; administrative mac- 
hinery, 763; association 


of people, 763-64 ; Gram 
Sevaks, 763; origin 762; 
public contributions, 764 ; 
work in Satara district, 
764-65, 
Companies, Private Ltd. and 
Public Ltd. 
Compost manure oe 
Condiments and spices 


Consulting Surveyor 
Contagious diseases, statistics of 
Controls, history of 
Co-operation— 
Assistant Registrar, 
audit, 684; Bombay 


681; 


PAGE 


189-91 
648 

737, 782 
737 
738-39 
16-28 


39 
492-93 
18 

168 


580-92, 748 


741 
629 
226-28 


468-69 
348-50 
301-03 
713 
663 
502 


INDEX v 
PAGE PAGE 
Co-operative Societies Act, Cotton, fibre 304 

684-85 ; District Deputy Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Registrar, 678; educational Factories Act, 1925 746 
institutions, 685 ; marketing, Court of Wards Act 761 
685-86 ; marketing Director Credit societies, normagricultural 431-32 
of 685; Money Lending, Crop or seasonal finance : 460-63 
686-87 ; Sarvodaya Centres, Crop finance through co-operatives 462 

A: 687 . sears re (1946-47 to 1955-56), (table) 

-operative lepartmen a - 

District. Co-operative Board, Cropped area— 264-68 
683-84; organization of, acreage under different giops 
681-82; supervisory _ staff, (taluka-wise), a 956-57), 266 ; 

-83 a ions, area under different crops, 
a eens ere (1951-52 and 1956-57), 267. 
Co-operative Farming Societies— 278-82 68. 

@) Better Farming, (ii) Joint Crop protection be bs 317 
Farming, and (iii) Collective Cultivated area 244 
Farming, 278-82. Cumulative Time Deposit Scheme 449-50 

Co-operative marketing 487-88 Cu 

: stoms— 
Pepbsraye Movements ut aaah Hindu, 205-17 ; Muslim, 236-37. 
agricultural co-operative credit — 

societies, 425-29; backward Cutlery, description of shops 493 
class welfare societies 436 ; Cycle repairing 548 
better living societies 436 ; Dabhoi, battle of 126 
Central Financing Agencies Dadaji Kondadev “ 87 
434-36 ; education societies Dahivadi “ 797 
436; Land Mortgage Banks Dairy products z r+ 557-58 
429-30 ; miscellaneous socie- Damaji Gaikvad 116, 138, 145-46, 856, 907 
ties, 436-37 ; non-agricul- Daud Khan -+ 104, 105 
tural credit societies, 431-32 ; Dangerous Drugs Act (1930). 748 
Pilot Paddy Scheme, 436-37 ; Dantidurga 57 
transport societies, 436. Dhaphle 74, 75 

Copper and brass works 395, 412-13 Daria Khan Fakr-ul-mulk 7 nN 

Cooper Engineering, Ltd. 183 Dasara or Ayudhapuja day or Vija- 

Cooper, Khan Bahadur an 167 yadashmi, a Hindu holiday 227, 230 

Cottage Industries— 399-413 Dategad or Sundargad Fort 797-98 

Basket making, 401-02 ; black- Daulatabad 67 
smithy, 403-04 ; copper and Dealers (registered hinder the Bom- 
brass, 412-13 ; forest indus- bay Sales Tax ae number and 
tries, 400-01; hand-made turnover 497-501 
paper; ae hand loom weav- Death (Hindus), rites after 215-17 
ing, 406-08 ; fathes works 404; Death and Funeral, (Muslim) 240-41 
oil nine 405 ; rope Soabsnks Kalma-i-shahadut, prayers, 241 ; 

409-10; tanning, 402-03 ; Khatmas, prayers, 241. 
wool weaving, 408-09. D Education Societ: 182 
Cottage Industries and Industrial a Hi use ri h vi, fy 305 

Co-operatives Department— .. 677-81 — sprite Sis Bites 42 

sacral Porscciat ee Delhi Governors (Muslim Period) 67 
lopment Blocks 680-81 ‘ Department of Prohibition and 
Industrial Co-operative Socie- Excise 748-54 
ty, 678-79; loans to indivi- Deputy Ganiniatonet of Labour 741 
duals, 679-80; organisation, Deputy Engineers 163 
677-78 ; peripatetic schools Deputy Inspector General of 
and production centres, 679 ; Police, Bombay “ 629 
technical experts, 679, Deur es hg 798 


vi INDEX 


PAGE 
Devakapratishtha, a religious rite 209 
Devaraj, Lord of Kuntalas es 57 
Dhanaji Jadhav 103, 104, 105 
Dhanatrayodashi : 230 
Dhanjibai Nemichand Shah Trust, 

Mhaswad ae 780 
Dharray Pavar of Karad es 170 
Dhavadshi 798-99 
Dhom 799-800 
Dhruva, Rashtrakuta rales es 58 
Dhulvad, a Hindu holiday ee 232 
Dhumaldhara Tank ne 344 
Dilavar Ali Khan i Fan 116 
Dilavar Khan we a 903 
Dilavar Khan Habshi 3 72-73 
Directorate of Industries, organi- 

zation of a 674-76 
Director of Intelligence Buvent 

Maharashtra State ie 631 
Director of Prohibition Pr 748 
Director of Social Welfare 28 TS4 
Diseases, statistics of mortality 435-36 
Diseases of Crops— - 351-54 

Of Cereals 351-52 ; 

Of Fruits, 353 ; 

Of Oilseeds, 352 ; 

Of Pulses, 352 ; 

Of Spices, 352 ; 

Of Sugarcane, 353-54 ; 

Of Vegetables, 352-53, 

District Commandant (Home 

Guards) a 632 
District Co-operative Board se 684 
District Court 647-48 


District Development Board 587-88, 752 
Sub-committees under, 589, 


District Health Officer “ 731-32 
District Inspector of Prohibition 

and Excise 7 . 748 
District Judge ae ae 647 


District Local Board—- 699-703, 764 
administration and activities of 
699-700 ; Bombay Local 
Boards Act, (1923), 699; 
financial resources of, 701: 
functions of, 700 ; health and 
sanitation 702 ; hospitals and 
dispensaries, 703 ; statistics of 
receipts and expenditure of, 
701; water supply, 702. 
District Magistrate i 586 


District Municipalities— 694-96 
functions of, 694-95 ; items of 
taxation 696; use of funds, 
694-95. 
District Premium Bull Scheme .. 333 


PAGE 

District Probation and After Care 
Association, Satara i 782 
District Project Officer or 592 
District Publicity Officer 729, 753 
District Registrar 586, 618-19 

District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and 
Airmen'’s Board... one 590 
District Superintendent of Police. . 629-30 
District Village Panchayats Officer 712 
District Village Panchayat Mandal Tit 
Divali, festival of lights F 230-40 
Divashi Khurd is 2 800-01 
Divisional Commissioner + 579-80 
Divisional Forest Officer ie 667 
Divorce, Muslim 240 
Dohale, (Longings) in pregnancy 212 
Dom Manoel : 167, 168 
Dravid High School, Wai oe 771 
Dress (Hindus) ‘ie 220-22 

children, 221-22; female, 221; 

male, 220-21 ; 

Dress (Muslims) 237-38 


Dridha Prahara, founder of the 
Yadav dynasty = 64 


Drugs and Narcotics ». 299-300 
Durga Devi Famine . 69, 70, 368 
Dutta, R. C. is cs {81 
Early History is 53-66 
Eastern Ranges is 33-34 
Economic Development, condi- 
tions for rae a5 563 
Economic Geology— os 15-16 
Building Materials, 16; Lime 
Stone, !6; Manganese-ore, 
16. 
Economic Planning i 563 
Economic prospects— 2 563-68 
Agriculture, 564-65 ; Finance, 
568 ; Forests, 566; Indust- 
rialization, 565-66;  Intro- 
duction, 563-64 ; Land 
reforms, 564-65 ; Live stock, 
565 ; Markets, 567; Trans- 
port, 567. 
Edible Oil industry .. ie 394-95 
Education and culture— 717-30 


affiliated colleges, 725-26 ; Direc- 
torate of Publicity, 728- 30 ; 
District Development Board 
(Publicity sub-Committee), 
729; District Information 
Centre, 729; Literacy and 
Educational Standard, 717-18; 
institutions and colleges for 
training, 727 ; institutions for 


INDEX 


Pace 

Fine Arts, 727;  introduc- 

tion, 717; News Papers, 

Museums and Libraries, 728 ; 

Oriental Schools, 727 ; 

Primary and Secondary 

Education, 718-25; Rural 

Broadcasting, 730; Sainiki 

School, Satara, 725 ; Techni- 

cal and Industrial training, 

726-27 ; Village = Libraries, 

728 ; Voluntary institutions 

728. 
Education and research 550-51 
Electricity generation as 389-91 
Elphinstone, Lord, os 154 


Elphinstone’s Manifesto 158-60 
Emblems and Names (Prevention 

of Improper Use) Act, (1950). 
Employees Provident Fund Act, 

1952 oe we 743 
Employees’ State Insurance Act, 743 
Employment, extent of, in Trade 

and Commerce us -. 47215 
Employment of Children Act, 

- (1938) ei Pee 746 
Employment in miscellaneous 

occupations = 4 546 
Engineering Industry bs 388-89 
Epidemic Medical Officer ae 732 
Ergot, cereal disease se 351 
Executive Engineer ws 654-55 
Executive Engineer (Irrigation) 656 
Executive Magistrate 649-50 
Exports— se 475-79 

groundnut, 476; gul, 476-77; 

onion, 477-78 ; other 

commodities, 478-79; ture 

meric, 477, 
Fairs as ies 489-91 
Fair Price Shops 502-03 
Famines-— 367-80 


Damaji Pant Famine (1460), 
368 ; Durga Devi Famine 
(1396-1408), 368 ; Famine of 
1876-77, 369-78; Famines 
during 1925-55, 378-80 ; 
Famines of 1520, 1629-30, 
1791-92, 1802-03, 368 ; 
villages and population 
affected by Famines, 378. 

Farrukhsiyar ee re 110 
Fate Singh Bhonsle 115, 135, 142 
Fatesingh Mane 924.25 
Ferries Sey be 530 


Flour Mills “ie 
Finance 250-51, 
Financial assistance to agriculture 
and industry 
Fish and fisheries— Blas 
fishes found in the district, 
45-49, 
Fisheries— 

Department, Organisation of, 

689 ; State Aid to, 467-68. 
Fibres— sr 

Acreage under (1956-57), 302; 
Cotton, 302 ; Deccan hemp, 
303. 

Food, Hindus 
Food, Muslims 
Food crops is at 
Footwear, description of shops. . 
Forest Area— Ws 
distribution (taluka-wise) of, 
1957-58, (Table), 263 ; utili- 
zation of, 262—64, 
Forest Department Ke 

Classification, 668; forest 
roads, 670; functions of, 
668-70; organisation of 
664-65 ; relation with people, 
670-71; schemes under 
Second Five Year Plan, 
671-74 ; Vana-Mahotsava, 
671; zones, 665-67. 

Forest Industries 

Forests— : 

Climbers, list of, 39; grasses, 
list of, 39 ; trees, list of 36-38 ; 
major forest produce,, 36; 
minor forest produce, 36; 
shrubs, list of, 38-39. 

Forts— 

Bhairavgad, 792; Bhushangad, 
792-93 ; Chandan and Van- 
dan, 793-95; Dategad or 
Sundargad 797-98; Gun- 
vantgad or Morgiri, 801; 
Jangli Jayagad, 802 ; Kamal- 
gad, 804; Karad, 806-09; 
Kenjalgad or Ghera Khe- 
lanja, 814-16; Mahiman- 
gad, 842-44 ; Makrandgad or 
Saddleback, 847-48; Nand- 
giri or Kalyangad, 854-55; 
Pandavgad or Pandugad, 
862-64 ; Parali or Sajjangad, 
865-67 ; Pratapgad, 873-75; 
Sadashivgad, 878-79 ; 
Satara, 901-03 ; Tathavade or 
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551 
413-69 


448 
43-49 


302-03 


223-24 
237 
244-45 
493 


664-74 


400-01 
35-39 


Santoshgad, 918-22; Vairat- 
gad, 922-23; Vardhangad, 
923-25; Varugad, 925-27; 
Vasota or Vyaghragad, 927- 
30. 


Frere, Sir Bartle 
Fruits—- 


Area under, (1956-57), 305; 
banana, 305-6; grapes, 308 ; 
guava, 307; jack-fruit, 309 ; 
lemon, 306-7 ; mango, 307; 
mosambi (sweet orange), 306 ; 
orange (santra), 306 ; pome- 
granate, 307-8. 


Gadager (Kelvan) 

Gaikvad Malharrav 

Games, major-— : 

andhali koshimbir, 234; 

atyapatya, 232; badmin- 
ton, 233; bhatukali, 234; 
bhowra, 234; chappa pani, 
234; chess, 233; cricket, 
233 ; football, 233; gadya- 
gadya-bhingorya, 234; gau- 
jifas, 2335; gotya, 234; 
hututu, 2323; jhima, 236; 
kho-kho, 232-235; — lagorya, 
232; langadi, 232; lapandav 
234; patang, 234-235; 
phugadya, 235-36; __ pinga, 
236 ; rapa-rapi or badabadi, 
235;  sagargote, 235 ; 
Shivashivi, 233; tennis, 233, 
toba, 2353; Vitidandu, 232; 
waghbakri, 235 ; 


Gandharva See age 
Satara. 


Ganesh Chaturthi, a Hindu bilder 

Gangabai a 

Gangadhar Shastri Patwardhan .. 

Gangadhar Shrinivas 

Gaurihara, prayer to, at marriage 
ceremony 

Gauripuja, a Hindu holiday 

Gautami-putra Satakarni (80-140 
AD.) : 


General— ne F 
Administrative Divisions, 1 ; 
boundaries, 2; climate, 16- 
28; fish and fisheries, 43-49 ; 
forests, 35-39; geographical 
aspects, 29-35 ; geology, 13- 
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172, 174 
305-09 


209, 214 
180 
232-33 


783 


229 
908 
158 
144 


210 
227-28 


34 
1-51 
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16; main physical features, 
2-13; situation, 1; snakes, 
42, 49-51; wild animals, 
40-42. 
Genera! Administration Depart- 
ment— 
administrative aivicione. 577- 
79; circle officers and circle 


inspectors, 597; Collector, 
powers and functions of 
580-91; Collector’s office, 
591-92; Divisional) Com- 
missioner, 579-80; — intro- 
duction, 577; local  Self- 
Government, 583-84 ; Mam- 
Jatdars and Mahalkaris, 


592-97 ; Patil, village head- 
man, 597-99; Prant Officers, 
functions, and duties of, 
592; = Talathi, village 
accountant, 599; Village 
servants, 599-600, 


Geology— 
Economic Geology, 15-16. 
Geographical aspects— 
Koyna valley, 30; 
ranges, 33-34 ; 
basin, 30-33 ; 
Man valley, 34-35 ; Sahyadris, 
29-30; Yerla valley, 34. 


George Clerke, Sir 

Ghatges x =e 

Ghana, a ceremony in thread gir- 
ding, 214; a ceremony in 
Hindu marriage, 208. 

Ghazi-ud-din : 

Ghorpades 

Glass manufacturing 

Goa conspiracy ie 

Gokhale, V. M. = 

Goldsmithy 

Gondhal 

Gondhali’s gondhal dance 

Gopals (cowherds) 

Gopinathpant 

Gasavis 

Government Medical ‘Officers 

Govinda Varma 

Grahamakha, 

a religious rite 

Gram Sevaks ar 

Grant Duff, Captain 

Grasses, list of 

Grocery, description of shops 


Eastern 
Krishna 
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577-600 


13-16 


29-35 


PAGE 
Groundnut— 
decorticating, 395; export of, 
476; oilseed, cultivation of 
etc., 298, 
Guardians and Wards Act ae 761-62 
Gudhipadva, a Hindu holiday... 227 
Gudhi, flag hoisted on new year 
day by Hindus, 227. 
Gul, export of 476-77 
Gul making 393-94 
Gunvantgad or Morgiri Fort de 801 
Gupte, Rango Bapuji i 767 
Haibatrav Nimbalkar és 863 
Hair-cutting saloons ae 553 
Halad, a ceremony in marriage. . 210 
Haladkunku, a ceremony of 
Hindu ladies an 227-28 
Hambirrav Mohite 92, 94, 933 
Handloom weaving 406-08, 467 
Handmade Paper... os 4i1 
Handtools, agricultural implements 321 
Hardinge, Lord, Governor General. 170 
Hare suk a 42 
Harisena, Vakataka .. : 57 
Haritalika, observed as fasting 
day by Hindu ladies 229-30 


Harpaldeva, Yadava., 66 
Harrow and beam harrow, sare 


cultural implements 319-20 
Harvesting, agricultural operation. 317-18 
Hasan Gangu (Zafar ae 67-68 
Hawkers ee 496 
Helvak 801-02 
Hemadri, founder of Hemada- 

panti architecture .. P 65 
Hieuen Tsang, visit in 639 A.D. 55 
Hills— be 2-9 

Javli, 6-7; Karad, 8; Khatav, 

9; Koregaon, 8; Mahadeo 

4-6; Man, 8-9; Patan, 8; 

Satara, 7. 
Hindu Mission, Karad ae 783 
Hinge or bali, Cereal pest 350-51 
Hoe, agricultural implement 320-21 
Holdings— ae 269-77 

Bombay Act 1947, 275-77 ; 

progress of Consolidation 

Scheme, 277; quinquennial 

Statement of, in Government 

rayatwari area, (1952-53), 

270-74. ; 
Holidays (Hindu)}— 


+. 227-32 
akshaya-tritiva, 227-228 ;  asha- 
Vf 5730—72 


dhi ekadashi, 228; dasara, 
227, 230; dhulvad, 232; 
divali; 230-31 ; ganesh chatur- 
thi, 229; gauripuja, 227-28 ; 
gudhipadva, 227; — janmash- 
tami, 229; kartiki ekadashi, 
228 ; mahashivaratra, 231; 
makarsankranta, 231 ; naga- 
Panchami, 228; narali paur- 
nima, 228-29 ; rang panchami, 
232; shimga (holi), 231-32; 
vatapaurnima, 228;  vijay- 
adashmi (dasara), 227, 230. 


Home Guards Organisation 
Hosiery, description of shops 
Houses and housing (Hindus) 
Houses and inmates— ag 
rural areas, (1951), 198 ; urban 
areas, 1951, 196-97, 


Houses (Muslims) s 

Humidity ; 

Humidity (relative) and tempera- 
ture, normals of 

Hunter 

Hyderabad Weights and Measures 
Act, (1356 Fasli) ‘ 

Hydro-Electric Projects, Koyna .. 


Ibrahim Adil Shah 
Implements, agricultural 
Imports 
Imports and Exports, figures of, 
in municipal towns, (1957-58), 
table sc - 
Inams 582; political, personal, 
devasthan, watans and_ service, 
tenures, 355-57. 
Indian National Congress F 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 .. 
Industrial Arbitration a 
Industrial Co-operatives, Assis- 
tant Registrar for, duties of 
Industrial Court Reporter 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 
Industrial Relations .. 
Industrial Relations Act, (1946) . 
Industrialisation— 
history of, 381; 
565-66, 
Industries— 
Ayurvedic medicine, 398 ; brick 
manufacturing, 399; copper 
and glass works, 395 ; cottage 
industries, 399-413 ; 


prospects of, 
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- 631-32,752 


492-93 
218-20 
196-98 


237 
18 


25, 27, 28 
162 


675 
656-57 


72 
318-21 
475 


494-95 


180 
742 
745 


677-681 
741 
741 
415 
742 


edible oil, 394-95 ; electricity 
generation, 389-91] ; enginec. 
ring, 388-89 ; glass manufac- 
turing, 395-96; groundnut 
decorticating, 395; gul-mae- 
king, 393-94 ; industrial estate, 
677 ; 388-99 ; plastic, 396-97 ; 
printing and book-binding, 
397-98 ; power loom weaving, 
398 ; silk dyeing, 398 ; small- 
scale, cottage, etc., 246-47 ; 
388-99 ; sugar, 391-93. 
Industries Department— 

Bombay Weights and Measures 
Act (1932), 675; Deputy 
Director of Industries, 677 ; 

Hyderabad Weights and Measu- 
res Act, (1356 Fasli), 675; 
organisation of, 674-76; 
Weights and Measures Act 
(1956) 676; Industries Ins- 
pector, duties of, 676. 

Inspector General of Prisons 

Inspector General of Registration. 

Inspector General of Police, 
Bombay 

Inspector General of Land Records 

Insurance Companies ‘ 

Inter-culturing, —_ agricultural 
operation 

Trrigation— 

Adarki tank, 345; area irriga- 

. ted, food crops and non-food 
crops, 339-40; bandharas 
and tanks, 341-42 ; bandharas 
(small), details of (1957), 342; 
Banganga. dam (earthen), 
345 ; Dhumaldhara tank, 344 ; 
lift irrigation societies, (1959), 
details of, 343 ; Mirdhe tank, 
details of 344-45; met area 
irrigated by different sources, 


(1957-58), 337; percolation 
tanks, 344-45; — sources, 
irsigated area, irrigation 


projects, etc., 335-45, 

Jagjivan Parashuram 

Jagpalrav Naik 

Jail Department— 

classification of prisoners, 640 ; 

Deputy Inspector of Prisons, 
638 : education of prisoners, 
642; guarding establishment, 
640; Inspector General of 
Prisons, 638 ;- jailors, 638 ; 
jail panchayat committee, 
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638 
618-20 


629-30 
608-09 
450-5} 


316 


144 
74 
638-43 


G42; jail reforms, 640-42 ; 
jail reforms committee, 640- 
42; location of jails, 38; 
matrons, 640 ; medical officer, 
640 ; medical treatment of 
prisoners, 643; organisation 
of, 638; physical training 
instructor, 639; recruitment 
of personnel, 638-40; Sub- 
jails, average population of, 
643; Superintendent of 
Prisons and Jails, 638 ; train- 
ing of personnel, 639-40; 
vocational training and 
recreation of prisoners, 642 ; 
welfare of prisoners and board 
of visitors, 642. 
James Camac, Sir, Governor of 
Bombay 
Jangli Jaygad Fort 
Janmashtami, a Hindu holiday .. 
Janoji Bhonsic a 
Japanese method of paddy cule 
tivation ins a 
Javili 
Javii hill 
Jayasimha II 
Jayasingh, Raja 
Jijamata Sanstha, Karad 
Joshis (astrologers) 
Judicial Department— 7 
Assistant Judge, 639 ; Assistant 
Sessions judge, 649 ; Bar 
Associations, 651 ; civil courts 
648 ; civil courts; statis- 
tics of, 6513; civil judges, 
648 ; criminal courts, 648-49 ; 
criminal courts, ; statistics 
of 651; district court, 647- 
48; District Judge, 647; 
Executive Magistrate, 649 ; 
High court, 649; Judicial 
Magistrate, 649 ; law officers, 
650; legal practitioners, 
number of, 650; magistracy, 
649 ; nyaya panchayats, 651 ; 
Presidency Magistrates, 649 ; 
public prosecutors, 650: 
revenue and expenditure, 
652 ; sessions courts, statis- 
tics of, 652; sessions Judge, 
648 ; judicial magistrate, 
649, 
Junjharray Ghatge of Malvadi 
Juvenile Courts oe or 
Kalachuris of Mahishmati, - 
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204 
647-52 


74 


61 


INDEX 


PAGE 
Kale 803-07 
Kale, R. R. ; Rao Buhadur 182,767 
Kalma-i-Shahadat, prayers (Mus- 

lim) : 241 
Kalyana, Kalyani (Mysore) ae 62 
Kamalgad Fort 33 ive 804 
Kanherkhed a a 804 
Kanhoji Angre sc 107, 115 
Kanhoji Bhonsle, the Sena Saheb 

Subha 115, 116, 905 
Kankana (Panigrahana) a rite in 

Hindu marriage .. 211 
Kanyadana, ceremony of giving 

away one’s daughter as 211 
Kapshi Ghorpade__... as 933 
Karad— sie 804-14 

agricultural research station, 

347; caves, 809-12; descrip- 

tion of 804-05; flood, 1844, 

809 ¢ fort, 806-09 ; fort, mosque- 

inseriptions 807-08 ; fort, step- 

well 806-07; history of 

812 ; hills, 8; modern deve- 

lopment, 813; municipality, 

813-14; population, 813; 

Temples, 805-06. 
Karandikar, R.P.., 34 180,767 
Karka I ae 60 
Karmaveer Bhaurao Patil 728, 767, 774 
Kartiki Ekadashi, a Hindu Holi- 

day 228 
Kasambhai eee ‘Trost, Karad 783 
Kas Tank 936 
Kavi Kalash, revenue adminis- 

tration of ; ‘ - 93,94, 95 
Kazi, 4 religious ministrant, mus- 

lim - a 238 
Kelvan (Gadaguer) 209, 214 
Kenjalgad or Ghera Khelanja 

Fort be a 814-16 
Kerr, Licutenant, .. fs 176 
Kerda, disease of vegetable 352-53 
Khadi Weaving es 408 
Khanderav Dabhade 110, 111, 116, 905 
Khando Ballal 105, 117 
Khatay hills 9 
Khatav— 816-17 

history of, 816-17 ; Mahadeo 

temple, 816. 
Khatgun “i as 817 
Khatib, a religious ministrant, 

muslim a ae 238 
Khaimas, prayers (muslim) ne 241 
Kikli 817-18 
Kinhai, Pratinidhi’s mansion is 818-20 


Vf $730—72a 


Kirkee, battle of, 
Kirloskar, 
a Marathi minpasine, Kirloskar 
Iron and Steel Company. 
Kirtana 
Kirtivarman 1, 
Kirtivarman I 
Kishvar Khan 
Kojagiri Paurnima, a 
holiday 
Kole 
Kolhatis (tumblers) oa 
Kombda sf is 
Koregaon— 
description of, 820 ; hills, 8. 
Koyna— a 
electric grid, 382-83; hydro- 
electric project, organisation, 
of, 655; salient features, 
electricity generation, cost and 
development of, 656-57, 
Koynanagar 
Koyna Project, economic prospects 
of is , 
Koyna Valley 
Krishna ‘A 
Krishna basin ie 
Krishna canals, remoulding and 
extension of 
Krishna IL 
Krishna Il A 
Krishna Satkami I .. 
Krishnarav Khatavkar 
Kudali 
Kusrud 
Cave Temple, 827, 


Hindu 


Labour Court 
Labour Department—- : 
Chief Inspector of Factories, 
741 ; Chief Inspector of Steam 
Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, 
741; Commissioner of La- 
bour, 741; Deputy Com- 
missioner of labour, 741; 
Employees’ State Insurance 
Act, 743; Industrial Arbi- 
tration, 745 ; Industrial Court 
Reporter, 741; Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, 741; 
Labour Gazette, 741; 
Labour Officers, 741, 743, 
744, 745; labour unions, 
742; Minimum Wages Act, 
751; 747; Payment of 
Wages Act, (1936), 747; 


Steam Boiler and Smoke Nui- 
sances Department, 747-48 ; 
wage boards, 745-46 ; wages 
and earnings, 742, 743; 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 746, 747, 

Labour Organisation 

Labour Unions sie 

Lakshmi-pujana, a festival in 

Divali - 

Language-mother tongue (table) .. 

Lands Act of 1883 

Land Improvement 

Land Mortgage Banks, statistics 

and working of, (table) 

Land Records Department 
agrarian movement, 617, 

Circle Inspectors, 611 ; District 
Inspector, duties and func- 
tions of, 608-09; District 
and Cadastral Surveyors, 
615; District Survey office, 
609-10; functions of the 
department, 607-08 ; history 
of land tenures, 613-15 ; land 
reforms, 615-17; Land 
Revenue Code, 607; main- 
tenance surveyors, 610 ; post 
war reconstruction schemes, 
611-13; pot-hissa surveys, 
610-11; present system of 
survey, assessment and collec- 
tion, 602-03 ; 

Record of Rights, 606-07 ; settle- 
ment and assessment, 604-06 ; 
village, taluka and _ district 
maps, 603. 
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413-15 
472 


231 
192-93 
451 
451-60 
429-30 


602-17 


Land Reforms, economic it of 564-65 


Land Revenue, 

Land Revenue Code 

Land Tenures, history of, : 

Land to the Tillers Act, Pas 

Land utilization— 

cultivated and uncultivated, jira~ 

yat and bagayat, 259-62 ; 
cultivated and uncultivated 
area, (1956-57), (table), 
260-61. 


Lashkari alya or army worms, 
cereal pest, description and 
preventive measures of : 

Laterite soil, Ge vr. 

Laundries we 

Law and ‘Administtation, a 

Law officers “re 


601-02 

607 
613-15 
616-17 


Law, order and justice a 
Laxmanshastri Joshi, Tarkatirtha 
Leather goods, description of shops 
Leather-work ie os 


Leprosy 

Light soil 

Lift irrigation sotieticn, (1959) 
Limestone ie oe 
Live-stock—— 


bovines, 331 ; breeding facilities, 
332; classification, supply, 
marketing, uses, etc, of, 
319-34 ; distribution (taluka- 
wise) of, 322-31; District 
Premium Bull Scheme, 333 ; 
economic prospects of, 565 ; 
ovines, 332 ; poultry, 332-33 ; 


Poultry Premium Scheme, 334 ; 


Poultry subsidy and poultry 


training, 334; prices of 
(1936), 335; products of 
(1956), 334; supplementary 
cattle breeding scheme, 
333-34; supply, sources of, 
333 ; veterinary facilities, 


333 ; village poultry improve- 
ment scheme, 334. 


Local Self-Government— 


borough municipalities, 698-99 ; 
District Local Board, 699-03 ; 
municipalities, 694-98 ; 
statistics of population, num- 
ber of councillors and reserved 
seats of, (table) 693; village 
panchayats, 703-12, 


Lodging and boarding houses 
Lodwick, Colonel a 
Lodwick, General P. 

Lokmanya Tilak 

Lokseva Sangha, Satara 

Lok Shikshanmala 


Macdonald, 
Gazette, 
Madhavrav Peshva (1761-1772) . 
Madhavrav Peshva IE (1774-96) . 
Madhavavarma I 
Madhavavarman II 
trikutamalayadipatih. 


editor of as 


Madhuparka, a ceremony in 
marriage we ms 
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629-52 
184 
493 
404 
735 
257 
343 

16 


383-84 


211 


Mahabaleshwar— 
Agricultural Research Station 
at, 347-48 ; animals, 826-27 
buildings, 829-31; climate, 
825-26 ; description, 821-23 
excursions, 837-39 ; Kamal- 
gad, 838 ; Makrandgad, 838 


Parut, 838; Pratapgad, 
837-38 ; Robbers’ Cave, 
838-39; geology, 823-24 

gardening 826; Glenoval 


Dam project, 837; history, 
827-28 ; holiday camp, 837 ; 
Malcolm Peth, 823 ; manage- 
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347-48, 821-42 


ment, 828 ; municipality, 

828-29 ; parks, 841; people 

841-42; points, 831-35 

population, 828; roads, 

823-24 ; strawberry planta- 

tions, 837; temples 839-41 

tourist bureau 842; water- 

falls, 835-36. 
Mahadco hills is 4-6 
Mahadev (Yadava dynasty) i 65 
Mahadiks 918 
Mahadji Shinde ye 150, 908 
Maharashtra Rajya Natya Mahot- 

sava . 782 
Mahashivaratra, a Hindu holiday 231 
Mahatma Gandhi Kreeda Mandal, 

Satara ais ie 784 
Mahatma Gandhi Neg recast 

Khatav 771 
Mahatma Gandhi Vachan Mandir, 

Umbraj 7719 
Mahavamsha, Cayignete ditsrilele 53 
Mahimandangad 842 
Mahimangad fort 842-44 
Mahmud Gavan a 70 
Mahuli— 844-47 

Kshetra and ‘Manoa 844 ; temples, 

844-47, 
Major District Roads §13-19 
Major forest produce 36 
Makara Sankranta, a Hindu holi- 

day 231 
Makrandgad Fort 847-48 
Mala 848-49 
Malaria 735 
Malvadi as te 849 
Mamlatdars and  Mahalkaris, 

powers and functions of 592-97 
Mana stambha 780 
Mane family 14, 75, 854 

16 


Manganese ore es a 


xili 


PAGE 
Manganga ai 36 13 
Man hills = we 8-9 
Malharrav Holkar aie 137 
Malcolm, Sir John 155, 608, 823 
Malik-ut-Tujjar, Governor 
of Daulatabad 69-70, 933 
Maloji Bhosale . 74, 75, 870 
Malojirav Naik Nimbalkar 4 184 
Mallu Khan ae ae 71 
Manaji Angre 130 
Mandhardev 849-50 
Manohar, a Marathi magazine 183 
Man valley 34-35 
Manures— 
compost manure, 348-50 ; 
method and types of manur- 
ing, 348-50, 
Manuring, an agricultural 
operation a ea 312 
Mangalagauri, worship of, on 
Srayvan Tuesdays by newly mar- 
ried Hindu ladies oe 228 
Mangalashtakas (lucky _ verses), 
sung at thread girding and 
mafriage ceremonies ie 214 
Mangalsutra, a lucky necklace... 211 
Mar, disease of pulses and 
fruits 7 .- 352, 353 
Marketing, District Deputy 
Registrar, duties of ae 685 
Marketing co-operatives is 487-88 
Market places a 489 
Market practices ma one 482-83 
Markets, prospective fe 667 
Markets, regulated 482-87 
Maratha chiefs 14 
Maratha rule - 103-74 
Marathas, after conquest of 
Bijapur and Golkonda 96-98 
Marathe, Narayan Shashtri alias 
Swami Kevalananda 167 
Marriage ceremony— es 205012 
devakapratishtha, 209 ; gadagner 
(kelvan), 209; ghana, 208; 
grahamukha, 209 ; halad 210 ; 
kanyadana, 211; mandapa-pra- 
tishtha, 209; madhuparka puja, 
211; nandishraddha, 209; pun- 
yahavachan, 209 ; sakharpuda 
or sakharsadi 208 ; simanta- 
pujana, 210; vangnishchaya 
(vagdana), 209-10;  varat, 
212; veera purusha, 209. 
Marriage and morals (Hindu)... 206-07 
Masur ‘i ne 850-51 


xiv INDEX 
Pace 
Maunji bandhana (thread ae 
ceremony 213-15 
Mayani 851 
Medha sib se 851-52 
Medical and Public Health Ser- 
vices Organisation, District 
Health Officer veo 
Medical Boards, i 754-55 
Government Medical Officers, 
754 ; 
Medical De partment—Civil 737-40 
Surgeon, 738-39 ;state dispen- 
sary, Aundh and Phaltan, 
739; — subsidised medical 
practitioners’ centres,739-40. 
Medical profession 557 
Medicinal and Toilet Piepatalioris 
(Excise) Act, (1955) 747 
Medicines, description of shops . 493 
Medium black soil ce 257 
Mendicant Castes— 203-04 
Bhats (bards), 203 ; chitrukathis, 
203 ; gondhalis, 203; gopals 
(cowherds), 203; gosavis, 
203-04 ; joshis, 204. 
Metal utensils, description of 
shops ‘ 493 
Mhasyad—- 852-54 
municipality, 852-53; popula- 
tion, 852; temples, 853-54. 
Milne, Dr. .. 168 
Mineral deposits : 382 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948 743, 745, 747 
Ministers of Shivaji 88-89 
Minor forest produce 36 
Minto, Lord, Governor General 181 
Mirdhe tank, details of 340-41 
Miscellaneous Occupations— 547-6) 


aerated waters, manufacture of, 
555-57; bakeries, 547-48 ; cap- 
making, 549-50 ; cycle repair- 
ing, 548; education and 
research, 550-51; employ- 
ment in, 546; flour mills, 
551; goldsmithy, 552-53; 
haircutting saloons, 553; 
laundries, 544-45; law and 
administration, 555 ; Jodging 
and boarding ; 549 ; medical 
profession, 557 ; milk and its 


products, 557-58 ; motor 
body building, 558 ; religious 
profession, 558-59.:  restau- 


rant and tea shops, 559-60 ; 
silkemanufacturing, 560; 
tailoring, 560-61. 
Moghals 
Money-lenders— 
class of, 418-20; Money-len- 
ders’ Act of 1948, 420-23 ; 
transactions of, (table), 422. 


Money-iending 
Monkeys oe + 


Moratiji Gokuldas General 
Hospital, Mahabaleshwar 


Mores : Hanumantrav, Yeshvant- 
tav and Prataprav 


Morison 

Moropant Pingle 

Mosambe (sweet 
cultivation of 


Motor Vehicles Department— 
Assistant Regional Transport 
Officer, 626; Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Tax Act, 627 ; liaison 
with police department, 627 ; 
Motor Vehicles Inspector, 626 ; 
regional transport authority, 
626; regional transport 
office, 626; State Transport 
authority, 626, 

Muazzam, Sultan 

Mubariz Khan 

Mudhaidevi 
Deur 

Mudhoji Bhonsle 

Muhammad Shah Bahamani 

Muhammad Shah Bahamani I], 
a scholar king 

Muhammad Tughlag (1325- 51), 

Municipalities, Bombay District 
Municipal Act (IIL of 1901), 
694; Bombay Primary Educa- 
tion Act (LXI of 1947), 907; 
borough municipalities, functions 
of, 699; district municipalities, 
694-98, 

Municipalities.-- 

Karad, 813-14 ; Mahabaleshwar, 
828-29; Mbhasvad, 852-53; 
Phaltan, 871; Satara City 889- 
92; Satara Suburban, 892-93, 

Mujavar, a religious ministrant, 
Muslim ave 

Mulla or maulana, a 
ministrant, Muslim 

Munja (thread-ceremony) 


orange) fruit, 


Shikshan Sanstha, 


religious 


93, 94-102, 


80, 81, 


PAGE 


{14 
418-23 


686-87 
42 


739 

77 

162 

92, 875 


306 
625-27 


93, 95 
120, 121 


778 
167 
69 


70, 72 
67 


238 


238 
213-15 


Munro, General, 163 
conquest of Dategad, Makran- 
dgad, Pratapgad, Bhairavgad, 
Jangli Jaygad, Vasota, etc. 


Murtaza Nizam Shah, king 
of Ahmadnagar ii 73 
Muslim Rule 67-102 
Mutalik, Sardar Pe rr: 767 
Muzafarkhan tes s 924 
Nadir Shah F 132 
Nagapanchami, a Hindu holiday 228 
Nagar Vachanalaya, Satara 771-72, 778 
Nahapan, Shaka conqueror ws 54 
Nahisdurg Sarkar. 867-921 
Naik Nimbalkar, Malojirav bes 184 
Naik Nimblakar of Phaltan we 74 
Nana Fadnis 150, 151, 152, 153, 
864, 875, 908, 934 
Nana Raghu Chavhan re 175 
Nandgiri or Kalyangad fort 854-55 
Nandishraddha, a religious rite 209, 214 

Narada, a school of Kirtana- 
kars ws 224-25 
Naraka Chaturdashi. 230-31 
Narali Paurnima, a Hindu holiday 228-29 
Narayanrav Peshva .. 150, 908 
Narsappa Dattatraya Petkar ba 170 
Nasir Jung 132 


National Extension Service Blocks— 596-97 
impact on standard of living, 


580-81, 

National Highway, Poona Ban- 

galore ar ae 507-09 
National Malaria Eradication . 

programme : 732 
National plan savings certificates 447-48 
Navabharat : 728, 767 

Navaratra, a festival in honour 
of goddess Ambabai 230, 776 
Neera and palm products ee 752 
Netaji Palkar ' 30, 81 
Newspapers oe 767 
Nher an ta 855 
Nigdi ed 2 855-56 
Nimb oi zi, 856 
Nimsod a as 856 
Nira A 12-13 
Nizam Shahi, end of, in n 1636 oe 75 

Nizam-ul-mulk 107, 109, 116, 
117, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 126, 127 
Non-food crops i 245 


Nyaya panchayat, powersof .. 710 


xv 
PAGE 
Oil crushing industry 394-95, 405 
Oil-seeds— 
area under (taluka-wise) in 
1956-57, 297; groundnut, 
298 ; method of growing, soil 
required, uses, ctc., 298. 
Onion, export of 477-78 
Operations, agricultural 313-18 
Orange (santra) fruit oe 306 
Ornaments (Hindu) 222-23 
Other District Roads ; 518-22 
Other Social Services, administra. 
tion of 741-65 
Ovans, Colonel 166, 167 
Ovines = 332 
Padegaon, 
the Central Sugarcane Research 
Station at 346-47 
Pahalavas de - 55 
Palkhed, battle of 123, 124 
Pal Rajapur, 856; history, 858- 
$9; khandoba’s temple, 
856-58. 
Panchgani 859-61 
climate, 859; ghatjai fair, 
861; municipality, 860-61 ; 
nurseries, 860; population, 
859-60, 
Panchavi, 
worship of, after birth amongst 
Hindus 213 
Pandavs ie 934 
Pandavgad or pahaugad fort— 862-64 
caves, 863-64 ; history, 
- 862-63 ; Pandjaidevi 
temple, 862; water cisterns, 
862. 
Pandav wadi és vi 364 
Pandit, G. G, ‘fe ae 180 
Panipat, ‘ie 148 
battle of (1761) 
Pant Pratinidhi— 


Parashuram, 101, 102, 788-89, 820, 867, 
904-05 ; Shrinivas, 851. 
Pan valne (virus), disease of spices 352 
Parali or Sajjangad fort, 865-67 : 
Hemadpanti temples, 866-67 ; 
Ramdas temple, 866. 


Par Par 864-65 
Par Sond ws rae 865 
Parasnis, D. B. : 2 184 
Parashuram Bhau Patwardhan 15i-52, 934 
Parashuram Narayan Angal st 869 


Xvi INDEX 
PAGE 
Passes— 
Fitz Gerald, 870; Kaldhun, 
922; Mala, 848; Mayani, 
922; Par or Corkscrew, 864. 
Shamgaon, 922. 
Patan 867-68 
Patan hills 8 
Patankars 867-68 
Pateshwar, Cave temples 868-70 
Pathak, Rao Bahadur 167 
Patil, Bhaurao, ‘78, 767, 773 
Patil, village headman, 
duties of 597-99 
Pattern of trade, change in 475 
Patvardhans 153 
Payment of wages Act, (1936) 746, 747 
Pediars : 501 
Percolation tanks 344-45 
Pests of cereals— 
laskari alya or army worms, 
351; hinge or bali 350-51 ; 
description and preventive 
measure of, 350-51; bin 
pankhi tol, wingless grass- 
hopper, 350. 
Phaltan— 870-73 
Phaltan Sugar Works Ltd., 872 
high school, 872; Hindu 
temples 872; history, 870- 
71; Jain temples, 871-72; 


Mudhoji College, 872 ; muni- 
cipality 871; Sarvodaya 
scheme, 872. 


Pilaji Jadhav 

Pilaji Gaikwad 

Pilgrim tax ei 

Pilot paddy scheme 

Pimpoda Budruk 

Pithori Amavasya, a Hindu holiday 

Pitrupaksha, a fortnight of fore- 
fathers 

Plastic industry 

Plough— agricultural implement | 


Police Department— 

Anti Corruption and Prohibi- 
tion Intelligence force 630-- 
31; armament, 635-36; 
Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, duties and functions of, 
630; Commissioner of 
Police, 629 ; constables, 630 ; 


137, 905 
121 

736 
436-37 
873 

229 


230 


396-97 
318-19 


629-37 


crimes, 
District 
Police, duties and functions 
of, 629-30; Deputy Supe- 
rintendent, 631 ; head cons- 
tables, 630; Home guards, 
631-32; housing, 637; 
Inspector, duties and func- 
tions of, 630 ; Inspector Gene- 
ral of Police, 629; Kotwal, 
632-33 ; literacy, 635 ; motor 
vehicles and wireless stations,. 
629-31 ; 
recruit- 


statistics of, 636-37 ; 
Superintendent of 


636 ; organization, 
Prosecutors, 637; 
ment, 634-35 ; reserve consta- 
bulary, 636 ; strength, 633-34, 
sub-inspectors, 630; village 
defence parties, 631 ; welfare 
facilities, 637. 


Political Parties and representa- 
tion in State and Union legis- 
latures. 


Population— 
agricultural, 252-55; distribu- 
tion of, 243-44; 1951, rural 
and urban, 200; by talukas, 
195; by religion, 194. 


Post Office Savings Banks 
Posts and Telegraphs— 


Post _ offices, 
offices,, 537-41; telegraph 
offices, 542; community .... 
radio sets, 543; telephones, 
542, 

Poultry— 


subsidy and poultry training, 
334 ; livestock, 332-33 ; pre- 
mium scheme, 334. 


Power Houses in Satara district, 
(table) 

Power loom weaving 

Power projects, Koyna 


sub-and branch 


PAGE 


767-68 


446-49 
537-43 


390 
398 
656-57 


Pradnya Pathashala Mandal, Wai 767, 935-36 


Prant Officers 
Pratapgad—— 48 
battle of, 78-81 ; built in 1656, 
78 ; fort, 873-75; Bhavani. 


temple, 873-74; history of, 875. 


592 


Pratapsinh (1810-39)— 
deposed, 169; estimate of his 
character, 164-65; restored 
to his seat, 160. 


Pratoda, 
A Marathi news paper 


Praudha Vidyalaya 
Prayagji Prabhu Havaldar 


Pregnancy and birth, customs of, 
among Hindus 


Presidency Magistrates 
Prevention of Fragnieatation 
and Consolidation of Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, working and 
progress of 8 


Primary Health centres 
Printing and book binding 
Pritzler, General 

Prize bonds 


Processing, Manufacture, Construc- 
tion and Utilities, persons eco- 
nomically active in (table) 


Prohibition and Excise Depart- 
ment— 
effects of prohibition, 750 ; enfor- 
cement work, 749; medical 
boards, 49 ; neera and palm 
products, 752; objectives of 
prohibition laws, 753-54 ; or- 
ganisation, 748; permits, 
kinds of, 750-52 ; prohibition 
Sub-committee, 752-53 ; Sans- 
kar Kendras, 753 ; Taluka Pro- 
hibition Committee, 752-53. 


Public Health— 

diseases and epidemics, 735- 36; 
fairs, 736; family planning, 
734 ; officers of the depart- 
ment, 731 ; organisation and 
functions of the department, 
731-40 ; maternity and child 
health, 734; primary health 
centres, 732-33; vital 
statistics, 737, 


Public Life and Voluntary Social .. 


Organisations—influence of 
princely States, 768 ; News- 
papers, 767 ; political parties, 
767-68. 


Public trusts registered in Satara 
District as 6 


275-77 
732-33 
397-98 
157 
450 


384-87 


748-54 


731-37 


767-85 


758 
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PAGE 
Puikeshin I, ii 55 
Prithivivallabha 
Pulkeshin IT, illustrieus ruler of 
the Chalukyas 55, 57 
Pulses— 
area under (talukawise), 1956-57 
293; Chavili, 296; gram, 
294 ; Kulith (horsegram), 297 
matki, 295 ; methods of grow- 
ing, soils and climate required, 
uses, etc. of, 294-97 ; tur, 295 ; 
udid (black gram),295 ; vatana, 
296 ; mug, 297; wal, 296-97, 
Pulumayi II 54 
Pulverisation, an agricultural ope: 
tation ae 314 
Punyahavachan, a religious rite.. 209, 214 
Puranpoli, preparation of ie 232 
Pusesavili i ia 876 
Rabbing, “e 313 
agricultural operation 
Raghunathrav 148.49 
Raghuji Bhonsle 125, 131, 138, 139, 906 


Rahimatpur— 
municipality, 877-78 ; mosque, 


876-77 ; population, . 876-77, 
Railways— £3 Ga 530-31 
history of, 530 ; Poona-Ban- 
galore railway route, 530-31, 
Rainfall— 
annual frequency of 24; dis- 
tribution, etc., 255-56: 3 nor- 
mals and extremes of, 20-23, 
Raja of Satara 88 ar 929 
Rajjaka, a ceremony of a 239 
Rajaram son of Chhatrapti- 

Shivaji 92, 98, 100, 903 
Rama-Navami, a Hindu holiday 227 
Ramchandrapant Amatya 

Bavdekar 101-02, 903 
Ramchandra, Yadava king a 65-66 
Ram Raja a 143-50, 

906-08 
Ramdas Swami 83, 91, 92, 866, 867 
Ram Shastri Prabhune 149, 847, 933 


Range Forest Officer, duties of .. 667 


Rango Bapuji 176-78, 

767, 867 
Rang-Panchami, a Hindu holiday 232 
Ranoji Shinde : mm 137 
Rashtrakutas F 56, 60 
Rastes of Wai 151-52, 933-34 


Rayat Shikshan Sanstha 
Raybag Sarkar ra 
Raygad, fall of, to the Mogals 

in 1689 2 98 


183, 728, 774, 775 
856, 922 
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Regional Publicity Officer 
Registration Department — 
District Registrar, 618-19; 
Inspector General of Re- 
gistration, 618-620; — Ins- 
pector of Registration, 
620; Registration of docu- 
ments, 618 ; statistics, 
620: Sub-Registrars, 619- 
20. 
Regulated markets 
Regulated markets— 
economic prospects of, 567 ; 


Karad, 483; Koregaon, 
486; Phaltan, 487; Satara, 
484-86, 

Relief and drainage 

Religion, Hindu 


Religious Ministrants (Muslims) ~~ - 
Kosi, 238 ; Khatib, 238; Muja- 

var, 238 ; Mulla or Maulana: 
238. 

Religious profession 

Reptiles 

Restaurants 

Retail trade -- 


description of shops, 492-93 ; 
Mahabaleshwar, 492; Pan- 
chgani, 492, Satara, 492. 
Revenue Administration 
Revolt of 1857 
Ripon, Lord 
Rivers— 
Koyna, 11-12 ; Krishna, 10-11 ; 
Kudali, 11; Manganga, 13 ; 


Nira 12-13 ; Tarli, 11 : Urmodi 
11; Vasna, 12; Yerla, 12. 


River Projects, Koyna 
Rishi Panchami, 
observed as fasting day 
Roads— 
development in Five Year Plans, 

523-24 ; in old times, 505-07; 
Major ‘District Roads, 513- 
18; Municipal Roads, statis- 


tics of, 524-25; National 
Highway, 507-09 ; Other 
District Roads, 518-23 ; 


State Highways, 509-12. 
Road Transport— 
Corporation Acts, (XXXII or 
1948 and LXIV of 1950). 
Robert Grant, Sir 
Rodents 
Rope-making 


482-87 


204-05 


558-59 


. 42, 49-51 


559-60 


601-27 
175-79 
180 
9-13 


656-57 


229-30 
505-25 


Roshan Akhtar (Muhammed 
Shah) 

Rudrasatakarni, Saawaliel 

Rural Wages — 


casual labour and their wages, 
362-63 ; opcration-wise rates 
of daily wages, 365-66 ; rates 
of wages, of casual labour 
and saldars (talukawise), 363 ; 
saldars or annual servants, 
364. 
Ryotwari tenure 
Sadashiv Bhau (39, 
Sadashivgad 
Safdar Ali 
Safdar Jung 
Sahyadris— 
pass traffic in December 1877 to 
June 1878 (table), 471. 
Saif Ain-ul-mulk, 

Chief. of Ahmadnagar ani. 
Sajjangad F 
Sakharam Bapu 139, 
Sakharpuda (Sakharsadi), betrothal 
Sakvarbai ; ; 
Sales Tax Departmene— 

administrative organisation, 

623 ; Assistant Commissioner, 
623; classes of dealers, 
622; Current Sales Tax Act, 
621-22 ; number of register- 
ed dealers, tax collected ; 623; 
receipts and collection charges, 
624; Sales Tax Officer, 
623, 
Saldars or annual servants 
Samartha Ramdas ‘ 
Samartha Seva Mandal, Sajjangad 
Sambar 


Pace 


354-55 


145, 148 
878-79 
135 

137 


. 2-4, 29-30 


Sambhaji (1680-89), Chhatrapati '90,92-95, 867 
Sambhaji, Raja of Kolhapur 105,106,107,108 


Sambhaji Kavji 
Sampat Shukravars, 

Fridays of special worship 
Sandford, Lieutenant 
Sanjeevan Vidyalaya, 
Sanitary Inspector 
Sanskar Kendras 
Santaji Ghorpade 
Sar Buland Khan, Subhedar of 

Gujarat 
Sarafs, occupation of 


Panchgani 


Sarvajanik Nagar Vachanalaya, 


Karad 


109, 111 
803 
228 


176 
875-76 
732 

753 

98, 135 
124 


552-53 


7 


INDEX 


Pace 
Sarvajanik Vidyarthi Yee 
Panchgani : £ 776 
Sarvodaya Centres, “ek 687 
Satara— 
Annexed, 174, 175 ; City Muni- 
cipality, 889-92 ; climate, 
881-84; description of the 


town, 879-81 ; fall of, in 1818, 
157 fort, 901-03; Frere 
Almshousc, 898; history, 
903-09 ; Nagar Vachanalaya, 
899 ; population, 889 ; Subur- 


ban Municipality, 892-93 ; 

wholesale trade, 480-81. 
Satavahanas e% : 54-55 
Satkarni Ss 54 
Satvai, worship of a 213 
Satyashraya (996 A.D.) 4 62 
Seasons : 16, 256 

agricultural 256, 

Seed drill, agricultural implement 320 
Seed-Supply, details of 34-42 
Sessions Judge cs 2 648 
Shahabuddin os 93 


74-76, 170- 74, 909,917 
103-42, 863, 905-06 


Shahaji Bhonsle 
Shahu (1707-1749) 


Shahu II, (1777-1810), 151-53 
Shahu adoptedson of Pratap- 
sinh, 178-79. : 
Shankardev, Yadava king on 66 
Shankarrav Javdekar ha $82 
Shankraji Narayan .. in 903 
Sharza Khan 903, 933 
Shikshan Prasarak Mandal, 
Pusesavli 
: 777-78 
Shimga (Holi), a Hindu holiday . 231-32 
Shimuka : ie 54 
Shingnapur— 909-18 
Amriteshwar or Bali Mahadev 
temple, 921-22; fair, 922; 
history, 923 ; Mahadev tem- 
ple 916-21; mausolcums, 
921 ; pond, ‘916-17 : Shikhar 
Shingnapur, 915. 
Shishuk (Shimuka) 54 
Shivaji, Chhatrapati 75-92, 864, 866, 875, 921 
Shivaji Education Society, Karad 778-79 
Shivaji’s Institutions, military and 
civil administration 83-89 


Shivaji, son of Rajaram 3 98 
Shops registered under Sales Tax 
Act ay -» 496-501 


Shraddha, a religious rite : 

Shree Yajna, last Satavahan 
king : 

Shripatray Pratinidhi_ Pe 

Shriram Sahakari Sakhar Kar- 

khana Ltd. 

Shrubs, list of 

Siddheshwar Shikshan 
Kuroli 

Silaharas 

Silk dyeing 

Silk manufacturing 

Simantpujan, a 
marriage 

Singhana (1210-47 A. D. ) 

Singhana of Devsgiri 

Sitaramchandra Vedic Dharma 
Prasarak Mandal, Satara 

Smail Savings— 

annuity certificates, "449 ; Cumu- 
lative Time Deposit Scheme, 
449.50; National Plan 
Savings Certificates, 47-448 ; 
Post Office Savings Banks, 
446-47 ; prize bonds, 450; 
Treasury Savings Deposit 
Certificates, 448. 

Small scale and cottage industries, 
financial assistance to, 464-66 ; 
prospects of, 566-67. 
Snakes— 
non-poisonous, 49-50 ; 
ous, 50-51, 
Social awakening in this century. 
Social Welfare— 

Bombay Devadasi Protection 
Act, (X 1934), 756 ; Bombay 
Harijan (Removal of social 
disabilities) Act (X of 1946), 
Bombay Harijan Temple 
Entry Act (XXXV of 1947), 
756; Bombay Probation 
of Offenders Act, 1938, 643; 
C.P. and Berar Children 
Act, 1928, Vidarbha 644; 
Hyderabad Children Act, 
1951, Marathwada, 644, 


Sanstha, 


ceremony jn 


poison- 


Social Welfare Department— 
backward classes and __ their 
categories, 755; backward 
classes, institutions for their 
welfare, 756-57 ; backward 
classes, measures of their 
uplift, 755-57; backward 
class wing, organisation; 


35 
118-19 


872 
38-39 


7719 
63-64 
398 
560 
210 
63-65 
917 


781 
445-50 


42, 49-51 


182-83 


754-57 


645 ; Bombay Beggars Act, 
1945, 643 ; Bombay Borstal 
Schools Act, 1929, 543-45; 
Bombay Children Act, 1948, 
643-44; Bombay Habitual 
Offenders Restriction Act, 
1947, 643 ; Bombay Probation 
of Offenders Act, 1933, 643 ; 
Correctional Administration 
wing and Non-correctional 
wing, 643-47 ; Directorate of 
Social Welfare, 645-47 ; 
economi¢ rehabilitation, 
755-56 ; education for back- 
ward classes, 755; Juvenile 
Courts, 644, 646-47; Organisa- 
tion of, 754-55; probation 
officer, duties of 646-47; 
remand homes, 645, 
Special liquor permits for the privi- 
leged persons 
Special Weather phenomena 
Spirituous Preparations Control 
Act, 1955 ; 
Stamps Department i 
Collector as administrative head, 


624; local depot, 624; 
receipts realised, 625 ; 
stamps organisation, 624; 


Stamp vendors, 625, 
Standard of living, analysis of 
high income group (rural), 572 ; 
high income group (urban), 
569-70 ; impact of planning, 
on, 574-75 ; low income group 
(rural), 570-74; low ins 
come group (urban) 570-71 ; 
middle income group (rural), 
572-73 ; middle income group, 
(urban), 570; rural areas, 
57\-74 ; urban areas, 658-71. 
Standard of Weights and Measures 
Act, 1956 
State Bank of India 
State Highways— : 
Karad-- 


Guhagar-Chiplun— 
Jath-Bijapur, 510; Mahad- 
Pandharpur, 511; Polad- 


pur-Mahabaleshwar-Surul, 
509-10 ; Satara—Pandharpur, 
511-12 ; Tasgaon-Pingli- 
Mayani, 512. 
State Road Transport— 

Amenities, 528, 683 ; depots and 
garages, 518; fares, 528; 
labour welfare, 529 ; organi- 
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T5A 
ly 


748 
624-25 


368-75 


676 
438 
509-12 


sation and ‘operations of, 
681-82; Road Transport 
Corporation Act (XXXII of 
1948), 681; Road Transport 
Corporation Act (LXIV of 
1950), 681; statistics of 
routes, 525-27; statistics of 
running buses, 952; work- 
shops, 682, 


Stationery, description of shops .. 
Steam Boiler and Smoke Nuisances 
Department : 
Stone roller, an agricultural imple- 
ment. 
Stree, a Marathi Magazine 
Strikes sty 
Sub-Committees of village pancha- 
yats 
$ub-Divisional 
duties of 
Subd-Inspector 
Sub-Registrars 
Sugar-cane crop 
Sugar industry 
Superintending 
Officer, duties of 
Surerintending Engineer, (Irriga 
tion), duties of 


Forest Officer, 


Agricultural 


Breeding 


Supplementary Cauitle 
Scheme os oe 
Swami Kevalananaa, alias 


Narayan Shashtri Marathe 
Tables— 

Acreage under different crops 
(taluka-wise) . 1956-57, 266: 
administration of the Tenancy 
Acts, 1948-57 ; details of 361 ; 
agricultural credit societies, 
428 ; agricultural credit socie- 
‘ties (unlimited) statistics and 
working of, 427 ; agricultural 
holdings, quinquennial state- 
ment of, in Government rayat- 
wari area, Khalsa and inam, 
1952-53, 270; agricultural 
holdings, quinquennial state- 
ment (taluka-wise) of, in 
Government rayatwari area 
among A, B. C, classes, 
Khalsa and inam, 1952-53, 
271-74 ; agricultural popula- 
tion, 1951, 253-54 ; area under 
different crops (taluka-wise), 
1951-52 and 1956-57, 267-68 ; 
bajra, area under and 


. 747, 
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493 
748 


321 
183 
415 


753 


667 
748 
619-20 
300-01 


381, 391-93 


661 


656 


333-34 


7167 


outturn of (1938-39 to 
1954-55), 288; bandharas 
(pacca) and tanks (1957-58),de- 
tails‘of, 341; bandharas (small) 
details of, 1957, 342 ; banks, 
advances according to pur- 
pose, 443-44 ; banks, owner- 
ship of deposits 439-42; 

bridges and causeways, under 
B, & C. Department, 526-27 ; 
bridges and causeways, under 
the District Local Board, 
528-29; central financing 
agencies, statistics and work- 
ing of 435 ; cereals, area under 
(taluka-wise), 1956-57, 283; 
condiments and spices, acre- 
age under (taluka-wise) 1958- 
1959, 303; co-operative 
marketing 1957-58, 488 ; 
co-operative societies, details 
of (1959), 280-81 ; credit socie- 
ties (unlimited) non-agricul- 
tural, 432; crop finance 
through co-operatives 1946-47 
to 1955-56, 462; 
crop or seasonal finance 
arrangement for provision, 
463 ; cropped area (taluka- 
wise) distribution of, 1958-59, 
265; drugs and narcotics, 
acreage under (taluka-wise), 

1958-59, 299; employment 
in miscellaneous occupations, 
546 ; famine of 1876-77, 374 ; 
famines of 1925-55, details of 
villages and population affect- 
ed 378 ; fibres, acreage under 
(taluka-wise), 1956-57, 304; 
forest area, showing distribu- 
tion (taluka-wise) of, 1957-58, 
263 ; fruits, area under 1956- 
57, 305 ; gram, area and out- 
turn of, 294; imports and 
exports, figures of, in munici- 
pal towns, 1957-58, 494-95 ; 
irrigated area, food and non- 
food crops (taluka-wise), 1957- 
58, 339 ; irrigation, net area 
irrigated by different sources, 
1957-58,337; irrigation, sources 
of watersupply (taluka-wise), 
1957-58, 336; jowar, area 
under and outturn of (1938-39 
to 1954-55), 287 ; Land Mort- 
gage Banks, statistics and 
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working of, 430 ; land utilisa- 
tion, cultivated and unculti- 
vated areas, 1956-57, 260-61 ; 
lift irrigation societies,- details 
of, 1959, 343; _ live-stock, 


distribution (taluka-wise) 
of, 322-31; live-stock, prices 
of (1956), 335; livestock 


products (1956), 334 ; maize, 
area under and outturn of, 
290-91 ; money lenders, tran- 
sactions of, 422; Oilseeds, 
area under (taluka-wise), 
1956-57, 297 ; operation-wise 
daily wages, 365-66 ; 
other District Roads, 519-22 ; 
paddy, area under and out- 
turn of (1938-39 to 1954-55) 
285 ; power houses in Satara 
district, 390 ; processing and 
manufacture and construction 
and. utilities, persons econo- 
mically active in, 384-87; 
pulses, area under (taluka- 
wise), 1956-57, 293; ragi, 
area under and outturn of, 
292; rainfall, annual fre- 
quency, 24 ; rainfall, normals 
and extremes 29-32 ; rates of 
wages of casual labour and 
saldars, (taluka-wise), 363 ; 
Sahyadri Pass Traffic, Decem- 
ber 1877-June 1878, 471; 
soils, chemical analysis of, 
258 ; temperature and rela- 
tive humidity, normals of 25, 
27, 28 ; trade, extent of emp- 
loyment in 1911, 1921, and 
1931, 474; trade, number 
of self-supporting persons 
engaged in, 1951, 473 ; Trade 
Unions, details of, 414; tur, 
area under and outturn of, 
295-96 ; urban banks, statis- 
tics and working of, 433; 
vegetables, area under (taluka- 
wise), 1957-58, 309; wheat, 
area under and outturn of, 
(1938-39 to 1954-55), 289- 
90; wind speed, mean of, 
26, 27, 28; 


Tagara ono te 
Tai Telin 
Taila TI, the Later Chalukya king 


802, 


851, 


PAGE 


63 
929 
61-62 


XXD INDEX 


PAGE 

Taila TL aS 62-63 
Tailoring 560-61 
Talathi, village aecotntaAk: duties of 599 
Taluka Development Board, 

Patan 784-85 
Taluka Prohibition Drive Com- 

mittee 752,753 
Tamasha, an entertainment 225-26 
Tamibera, cereal disease sa 352 
Tambi ss tbs 123 
Tamkane a 4 917-18 
Tanaji Malusare ie ii 80 
Tanning 402-03 
Tarabai, wife of Rajaram 103-105 
Tarabai’s Regency Par 101-02 
Tarbiat Khan ar: oe 904 
Targaon ae ea 918 
Tarla oe es 918 
Tarli i 
Tathavade or Santoshgad Fort.. 918-22 
Tatoba Mahadev, temple of, 920-21 
Temperature ‘ 17-18 
Temperature and relative humidity, 

normals of . 25, 27, 28 
Temples— 


Amriteshwar or Bali Mahadev, 
915-16 ; Atibaleshwar, 839-40; 
Bhavani, 873-74; Bhairav- 
dev, 847 ; Bilveshvar, 844-45 ; 
Cave Temples, 821, 868-70; 
Chandraprabhu, 871; 


Devi, 805; Dnyaneshwar, 
872 5 Ganapati, 930-31 ; 
Gangarameshwar Mahadev, 


931; Jabareshwar, 871 ; 
Kamaleshwar Mahadev, 805 ; 
Kashivishveshwar, 805 ; 
Khandoba, 856-58; Krish- 
nabai, 805 ; Mahabaleshwar, 
839-40 ; Mahadev, 799-800, 
816, 909 ; Mahalakshmi, 932 ; 
Narsinha, 800; Radhashan- 
kar, 844; Ram, 865; Ram- 
eshwar, 845; Ramchandra, 
847; Sangameshwar Maha- 
dev, 845-46; Siddhanath, 
853 ; Umamaheshwar Panch- 
yatana, 931; Vardhinidevi, 
924 ; Vishnu, 932-; Vishvesh- 
var, 846; Vithoba, 847; 
Vitthal, 798; Yamai Devi, 
787-88 ; Yamnai Devi, 819; 


Yamuna Devi, 787; Yavtesh- 


war, 936; Yedoba Mahadev, 
936. 
Tenancy _legislation, 


Bombay Tenancy And Agricul- 
tural Lands Act, 1948 

Tenures and tenancy— 

Administration of Tenancy — 
1948-57, 357-58 

Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939, 
its provisions, working,  etc., 
359 ; 

Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1948, its provi- 
sions working and amendments, 
359-61, 


Tenures— 
inams-political, personal, devas- 
than watans, and service, 


355, 357 ; rayatwari, 354, 355, 


Thomas Hislop, Sir, 
His’ Excellency 


Thread-girding (Upanayana, maun- 
Jibandhana, Vratabandha) 
cerermony— ‘a 

communities observing, 213; 
ghana, 214; mangalashtakas 
(lucky verses), 214; medha- 
Janana, 215; Nandishraddha 
a religious rite, 214; punya- 
favachana, a teligious rite, 
214;  Samavartana, 215. 

Threshing, 

agricultural operation 

Tikka, 

Disease of oilseeds 

Tilak, Lokmanya B, G. 

Tile and Brick industry 

Tobacco, 

method of growing, processing, 
uses, etc. fs <i 

Toddy 

Town planning, 

Bombay Town Planning Act, 
1954 a 

Town Planning and Valuation 

Department, functions of, 

Organisation of 


Trade and Commerce 

Trade and Marks Act, 1958 

Trade, extent of employment in 
1911, 1921, and 1931, table 

Trade in municipal towns iss 


Pace 


245-46 


354-61 


159 


213-15 


318 


352 
181 
410-11 


299 
257 


714 


712-13 


469-504 
675 


414 
493-95 


Trade— 
population engaged in whole- 
sale and retail trade, imports 
and exports, trading centres, 
etc, ws 
Trade, number of self-supporting 
persons engaged in 1951 (table) 


Trade, retail 
Trade routes 
Trade Unions— oe 
assets and liabilities, 4i4; 
details of, (table), 414; 
expenditure, 414; income, 
414; members 414, 


Transport and Communications 
rail and road 

Transport, development pest 
ties of . ; 

Transport societies 

Travel and tourist facilities, rest> 

houses 

Treasury Savings 

ficates 


Trees, list of 


Deposit Cert i 


Trimbakrav Dabhade, Senapati 

Trimbakji Dengle 54, 

Tripuri Paurnima ; 

Turmeric, 301-02; export of, 
483, 

Umaji Naik 

Umbraj 

Upanayana 


( recs cere- 
mony : 


Uplift of backward classes 
Uprisings of 1857 


Urban banks, statistics and work- 
ing of 
Urmodi ar 
Utensils (metal), 
description of shops 


Vaduj 

Vairatgad Fort 

Vairats 

Vakatakas of Vatsagulma 

Vangnishchaya (Vagdana), a formal 
declaration of marriage settle- 
ment 

Varat, a ceremony after marriage 

Vardhangad Fort 

Varkari, a school of kirtankars 

Varugad Fort B 

Vasna. “ ms 
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247-48 


473 
491-93 
469-72 
413-14 


567 
437 


536-37 


92 
922 


213-15 
755 
175-79 


433 
ll 


499 


922 
922-23 
922 

37 


209-10 
212 
923-29 
24-25 
925-27 
12 


Vasota or Vyaghragad Fort 


PAGE 


154-55, 161-62 


Vatapi, capital of Pulkeshin I 
Vatapaurnima, a Hindu holiday .. 
Vazir Sadat Khan 
Veera Purusha, worship of 
Vegetables 
area under (taluka-wise) 1957- 
58, 309. 
bottle gourd (didhya bhepla), 
311;  brinjal (vangi), 312; 
carrot, 310; French beans, 
312-13; gavari, 312; lady’s 
finger, 312; onion, 310; 
potato, 310; ridge gourd 
(dodka), 3113 sweet potato, 
310-11; tomato, 312; 
Venkaji Raja 
Veterinary dispensary 
Veterinary facilities 
Veterinary Officer, duties of : 
Victoria Diamond Jubilee Library, 
Phaltan 5 F 
Vijayadashami (Dasara) 
Vijayaditya, son of Gandaraditya 
Vikramaditya I 
Vikramaditya H 
Vikramaditya V (1008-14 A, D) 
Vikramaditya VI... ee 
Vikramamahendra (450 A.D.) 
Vikramarjunavijaya 
Village Panchayats : 
District Village Panchayat Officer, 
duties of, 592. 
Gram Sabha, 704 ; 
Nyaya Panchayat, 710 ; 
Organisation of, 704 ; 
taxation, heads of 709 ; 
Village Panchayats Act, 1958, 703. 
Village Servants 
Village Poultry 
Scheme : 
Village shop-keepers | 
Vinchurni tank 
Vindyasena 
Viratnagari, Wai 
Vishnukundins 
Vishnushastri Chiplunkar 
Voluntary Organisations— 
Abhinava Kala Mandir, 782; 
Arunodaya Vachanalaya, 768 ; 
Aundh — Shikshan Mandal, 
768-69 ; = Ayurvedic Dhar- 


ee 


marth Jain Davakhana, 781 ;. 


Ayurved Prasarak Mandi; 


927-30 
55 

228 
136 
209 
309-12 


172, 174 
663 


59 
703-12 


599-600 


334 

496 

342 

37 

53, 933 
-60-61 
183 
768-85 


769-71; Balvikas Mandal, 
771 ; Civil Hospital, 781-82 ; 
Dhanjibhai Nemichand Shah, 
Trust, 780; Dharma Prasa- 
rak Mandal, 781; District 
Probation and After Care 
Association, 782 Dravid High 
School, 771; Gandharva 
Mahavidyalaya, 783; Hindu 
Mission) 783 ;- Jiamata Sans- 
tha, 775 ; Kasambhai Board- 
ing Trust, 783; Khillar Gopal- 


lak Sangh, 783; Lokseva 
Sangh, 783-84; Mahatma 
Gandhi: Kreeda Mandal, 
784; Mahatma Gandhi 
Vachanalaya, 771 ; Mahatma 
Gandhi Vachana Mandir, 
779 ; Mudhaidevi Shikshan 
Sanstha, 778; Nagar Vac- 


hanalaya, 771-72 ; Nagojirao 
Patankar Smarak Vachanala- 
ya, 778 ; New Balvikas Man- 
dal, 772; New English 
School, 772; New Era High 
School, Panchgani, 773; 
Rahimatpur Panchakroshi 
Shikshan Mandal, 773; 
Rayat Shikshan Sanstha, 774- 
75; Samartha Seva Mandal, 
780-81 ; Sanjeevan Vidyalaya, 
775-76 ; Sarvajanik Nagar 
Vachanalaya, 776; Sarva- 
janik Vidyarthi Vachanalaya, 
776 ; Satara Education Socie- 
ty, 776-77; Shikshan’ Pra- 
sarak Mandal, 7717-18 ; 
Shivaji Education Society, 778- 
79; Siddheshwar Shikshan San- 
stha, Kuroli, 779; Sitaram- 
chandra Vedic Dharma Pra- 
sarak Mandal, 781; Srimat 
Adya Shankaracharya Man- 


dir, 781. Victoria Diamond 
Jubilee Library, 779-80; 
Vyayam Mandal, Satara, 


784-85 ; Wai Vyayam Shala, 
785. 


Vratabandha (thread-girding) cere- 
mony 213-15. 


wages-agricultural  -: 
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246 


PAGE 
Wages and Earnings— 
Bombay Shops and Establish- 
ments Act (LXXIX of 1948), 
TA3 ; 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948 743 
Wage Boards 7145-46 
Wai— ee Be 930-36 
caves, 933; history, 934-35 ; 
municipality, 935-36; Praj- 
nya Pathashala, 936-37 ; 
Raste’s Wadas, 932-33; 
temples, 930-32, 
Wai Vyayam Shala 785 
Water birds 4B 
Weights Ns a 503 
Wells for irrigation .. as 341 
Western India Life Insuranc 
Company 183 
Wholesale trade ‘id 479-82 
Karad, 480; Lonand, 480; 
Phaltan, 480; Rahimatpur, 
482; Wathar, 480; Wai, 480. 
Wild animals, beasts of prey ., 40-42 
Wild, cats 41 
Willoughby,Mr, 167 
Winds as ie 18 
Wind speed, mean .. 26, 27, 28 
Wool weaving 408-09 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 449-50 
Yadavas, fall of, in 1318 66 
Yadavas of Deogiri .. 64-66 
Yamaji Shivdev 144 
Yavteshwar oe 937 
Yeshvantray Dabhade 131 
Yeshvantrav Holkar ! 153 
Yeshvantray More 76, 77, 803 
Yeshvantrav Shirke 169 
Yesubai 98 
Yerad 937 
Yerla 12 
Yerla valley 34 
Yusuf Adil Khan, 71, 72 
founder of Adil Shahi 
Zulfikar Khan 101, 103, 104 
Zunka (alan), preparation of 223 
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